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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  FIRST   EDITION. 


I  DELiTER  this  book  to  the  world  with  all  the  diffidence  and  anxiety 
natural  to  an  author  on  publishing  his  first  performance.  The  time  I  have 
employed,  and  the  pains  I  have  taken,  in  order  fo  render  it  worthy  of  the 
public  approbation,  it  is,  perhaps,  prudent  to  conceal,  until  it  be  known 
whether  tbat  approbation  shall  ever  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

But  as  I  have  departed,  in  many  instances,  from  former  historians,  as  I 
have  placed  facts  in  a  different  li^nt,  and  have  drawn  characters  with  new 
colours,  I  ought  to  account  for  this  conduct  to  my  readers ;  and  to  produce 
the  evidence  on  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  I  presume  to  con* 
tradict  the  testimony  of  less  remote,  or  even  of  contemporary  historians. 

The  transactions  m  Maiy's  reign  gave  rise  to  two  parties,  which  were 
animated  against  each  other  with  the  fiercest  political  hatred,  embittered 
by  religious  zeal.    Each  of  these  produced  historians  of  considerable  merit, 
who  adopted  all  their  sentiments,  and  defended  all  their  actions.    Truth 
was  not  the  sole  obiect  of  these  authors.    Blinded  by  prejudices,  and 
heated  by  the  part  which  they  themselves  had  acted  in  the  scenes  they  de 
scribe,  they  wrote  an  apology  for  a  faction,  rather  than  the  histoir  of  their 
country.     Succeeding  historians  have  followed  these  guides  almost  im- 
plicitly, and  have  repeated  their  errors  and  misrepresentations.    But  as  the 
same  passions  which  inflamed  parties  in  that  age  have  descended  to  their 
posterity;  as  almost  eveiy  event  in  Mary's  reign  has  become  the  object  of 
doubt  or  of  dispute ;  the  eager  spirit  of  controversy  soon  discovered,  that 
without  some  evidence  more  authentic  and  more  impartial  than  that  of 
such  historians,  none  of  the  points  in  question  could  be  decided  with  cer- 
tainty.   Records  have  therefore  been  searched,  original  papers  have  been 
produced,  and  public  archives,  as  well  as  the  repositories  of  private  men 
nave  been  ransacked  by  the  zeal  and  curiosity  ot  writers  of  different  par- 
ties.   The  attention  of^Cecil  to  collect  whatever  related  to  that  period,  in 
which  be  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  hath  provided  such  an  immense  store 
of  original  papers  for  illustrating  this  part  of  the  English  and  Scottish  his- 
tory, as  are  almost  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  utmost  avidity  of  an  antiquary. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  (whose  library  is  now  the  property  of  the  public)  made 
great  and  valuable  additions  to  Cccirs  collection ;  and  from  this  magazine, 
Uigges,  the  compilers  of  the  Cabbala,  Anderson,  Keith,  Haynes,  Forbes, 
have  drawn  most  of  the  papers  which  tbe^r  have  printed.    No  history  of 
Scotland,  that  merits  any  aegree  of  attention,  has  appeared  since  tnese 
collections  were  published.    By  consulting  them,  I  have  been  enabled,  in 
many  instances,  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  former  historians,  to  avoid 
their  mistakes,  and  to  detect  their  misrepresentations. 

But  many  important  papers  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  industrious 
collectors ;  and,  after  all  tney  have  produced  to  light,  much  still  remained 
in  darkness,  unobserved  or  unpublished.  It  was  my  du^  to  search  for 
these ;  and  I  found  this  unpleasant  task  attended  with  considerable  utility. 
The  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh  contains  not  only 
»  large  collection  of  original  papera  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  but 
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copies  of  others  no  less  curious,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  or  are  extant  in  the  public  offices  in  England.  Of  all  ihese  the 
curators  of  that  library  were  pleased  to  allow  me  the  perusal. 

Tbouo^h  the  British  museum  be  not  yet  open  to  the  public,  Dr.  Birch, 
whose  ooliginff  disposition  is  well  known,  procured  me  access  to  that  noble 
collection,  which  is  worthy  of  the  magnihcence  of  a  great  and  polished 

nation.  , 

That  vast  and  curious  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  was  made  by  Dr.  Forbes,  and  of  which  he  published  only 
two  volumes,  having  been  purchased  since  bis  death  by  the  Lord  ViscounI 
Roys*on,  his  lordship  was  so  good  as  to  allow  me  the  use  of  fourteen  vol- 
umes in  quarto,  containing  that  part  of  them  which  is  connected  with  n\y 
subject. 

Sir  Alexander  Dick  communicated  to  me  a  veiy  valuable  collection  of 
original  papers,  in  two  laige  volumes.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  reign  of 
James.  Many  of  them  are  marked  with  Archbishop  Spotiswood's  hand  ; 
and  it  appears  from  several  passages  in  his  History,  that  he  had  perused 
them  with  great  attention. 

Mr.  Caluerwood,  an  eminent  presbyteriancleii^yman  of  the  last  century, 
compiled  a  History  of  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James 
V.  to  the  death  of  James  VI.  in  six  large  volumes  :  wherein  he  has  inserted 
many  papers  of  consequence,  which  are  no  where  else  to  be  found.  This 
History  has  not  been  published,  but  a  copy  of  it,  which  still  remains  in 
manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  put  into  niv 
bands  by  my  worthy  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Wishart,  pnncipal  clerk 
of  the  church. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple  not  only  communicated  to  me  the  papers  which 
he  has  collected  relating  to  Gowrie's  conspiracy ;  but,  by  explaining  to  ine 
his  sentiments  with  regard  to  that  problematical  passage  in  the  Scottish 
history,  has  enabled  me  to  place  that  transaction  in  a  light  which  dispels 
much  of  the  darkness  and  contusion  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  involved. 

Mr.  Goodall,  though  be  knew  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Qjiieen  Mary  to  be  extremely  different  from  his  own,  com- 
municated to  me  a  volume  of  manuscripts  in  bis  possession,  which  contains 
a  great  number  of  valuable  papers  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library  and  Paper  Office,  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Crawford, 
Regius  Professor  of  Cnurch  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  I 
likewise  received  from  him  the  original  Register  of  letters  kept  by  the 
Reeent  Lennox  during  his  administration. 

ihave  consulted  all  these  papers,  as  far  as  I  thought  they  could  be  of 
any  use  towards  illustrating  that  period  of  which  I  write  the  history.  With 
what  success  I  have  employed  tnem  to  confirm  what  was  already  known, 
to  ascertain  what  was  dubious,  or  to  determine  what  was  controverted,  the 
Public  must  judge. 

I  might  easily  have  drawn,  from  the  different  repositories  to  which  I  had 
access,  as  many  papers  as  would  have  rendered  my  Appendix  equal  in 
size  to  the  most  oulky  collection  of  my  predecessors.  But  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  with  publishing  a  few  of  the  most  curious  among  them,  to  which 
I  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  as  vouchers  for  my  own  veracity.  None  of 
these,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  ever  appeared  in  any  former  collection. 

I  have  added  A  Critical  Dissertation  concerning  the  Murder  of  King 
Henry ^  and  the  Gentdneness  of  the  Queen's  Letters  to  BothwelL  The  facts 
and  observations  which  relate  to  Maiy's  letters,  I  owe  to  my  friend  Mr. 
John  Davidson,  one  of  the  Clerks  to  the  Signet,  who  hath  examined  this 
point  with  his  usual  acuteness  and  industry. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  ELEVENTH  EDITION. 


It  is  now  twenty-eight  years  since  I  published  the  Histoiy  of  Scotland. 
During  that  time  1  have  been  favoured  by  my  friends  with  several  remarks 
upon  it ;  and  various  strictures  have  been  made  by  persons  who  entertained 
sentiments  different  from  mine,  with  respect  to  the  transactions  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  From  whatever  quarter  information  came,  in  whatever 
mode  it  has  been  communicated,  1  have  considered  it  calmly  and  with 
attention.  Wherever  I  perceived  that  I  had  erred,  either  in  relating 
events,  or  in  delineating  characters,  I  have,  without  hesitation,  corrected 
those  errors.  Wherever  I  am  satisfied  that  my  original  ideas  were  just  and 
well  founded,  I  adhered  to  them  j  and  restmg  upon  their  conformity  to 
evidence  already  produced,  I  enter  mto  no  discu^ion  or  controversy  in  order 
to  support  them.  Wherever  the  opportunity  of  consulting  original  papers, 
either  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  to  which  1  had  not  formerly  access,  has 
enabled  me  to  throw  new  lig;ht  upon  any  part  of  the  History,  I  have  made 
alterations  and  additions,  which,  1  flatter  myself,  will  be  found  to  be  of  some 
importance. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDINBUBOH, 

March  5, 1787 


THE 


HISTORY   OF   SCOTLAND^ 


BOOK  I. 
coNTAnrnro  a  retiew  of  the  Scottish  history  pretious  to  the 

DEATH  OF  JAMES  Y. 

The  first  ages  of  the  Scottish  History  are  dark  and  fabulous.    Nation^ 
as  well  as  men,  arrive  at  maturity  by  degrees,  and  the  events  which  hap- 

Sened  during  their  infancy  or  early  youth,  cannot  be  recollected,  and 
eserve  not  to  be  remembered.  The  gross  ignorance  which  anciently 
covered  aJJ  the  north  of  Europe,  the  continual  migrations  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  frequent  and  destructive  revolutions  which  these  occasioned, 
render  it  impossiole  to  give  any  authentic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  now  established  there.  Eveir  thing  beyond  that  short 
period  to  which  well  attested  annals  reach  is  obscure ;  an  immense  space 
]s  left  for  invention  to  occupy ;  each  nation,  with  a  vanity  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  hath  filled  that  void  with  events  calculated  to  display 
its  own  antiquity  and  lustre.  History,  which  ought  to  record  truth  and  to 
teach  wisdom,  often  sets  out  with  retailing  fictions  and  absurdities. 

The  Scots  carry  their  pretensions  to  antiquity  as  high  as  any  of  their 
neighbours.  Relying  upon  uncertain  legends,  and  the  traditions  of  their 
bards,  still  more  uncertain,  they  reckon  up  a  series  of  kings  several  ages 
before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  give  a  particular  detail  of  tne  occurrences 
which  happened  in  their  reigns.  But  with  reeard  to  the  Scots,  as  well  as 
the  other  northern  nations,  we  receive  the  earliest  accounts  on  which  we 
can  depend,  not  from  their  own,  but  from  the  Roman  authors  [81 1.  When 
the  Romans,  under  Af^ricob,  first  carried  their  arms  into  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain,  they  found  it  possessed  by  the  Caledonians,  a  fierce  and  war- 
like people ;  and  having  repulsed  rather  than  conquered  them,  they  erected 
a  strong  wall  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clydo,.and  there  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  their  empire  [121].  Adrian,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
defending  such  a  distant  frontier,  contracted  the  limits  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Britain,  by  building  a  second  wall,  which  ran  between  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle.  Tne  ambition  of  succeeding  emperors  endeavoured  to 
recover  what  Adrian  had  abandoned ;  and  the  country  between  the  two 
walls  was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  that  of  the 
Caledonians.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  inroads  of  the 
Goths  and  other  barbariaas  oblige  i  the  Romans,  in  order  to  defend  the 
centre  of  their  empire,  to  recall  tnose  legions  which  guarded  the  frontier 
provinces:  and  at  that  time  they  quitted  all  their  conquests  in  Britain. 

421.1  Their  long  residence  in  the  island  had  polished,  in  some  degree, 
the  rude  inhabitants,  and  the  Britons  were  indebted  to  their  intercourse 
with  the  Romans,  for  the  art  of  writing  and  the  use  of  numbers,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  long  to  preserve  the  memory  of  past  events. 

North  Britain  was,  by  their  retreat,  left  under  the  dominion  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts.    The  former,  who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  Roman  author 
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before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  were  probably  a  colony  of  the  Celta 
or  Gauls ;  their  affinity  to  whom  appears  irom  their  ]an^uag;e,  their  man- 
ners, and  re]is;ious  rites ;  circumstances  more  decisive  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  nations  than  either  fabulous  traditions  or  the  tales  of  ill-informed 
and  credulous  annalists.  The  Scots,  if  we  may  believe  the  common 
accounts,  settled  at  first  in  Ireland  ;  and  extending  themselves  by  degrees, 
landed  at  last  on  the  coast  opposite  to  that  island,  and  fixed  their  habitations 
there.  Fierce  and  bloody  wars  were,  during  several  ages,  carried  on 
between  them  and  the  Picts  [838].  At  length, Xennelh  II.,  the  sixt^r-ninth 
king  of  the  Scots  (according  to  their  own  fabulous  authors),  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  ricts,  and  united  under  one  monarchy  all  the 
country  from  the  wall  of  Adrian  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  Kingdom 
henceforward  became  known  by  its  present  name,  which  is  derived  from 
a  people  who  at  first  settled  there  as  strangers,  and  remained  long  obscure 
and  inconsiderable. 

From  this  period  the  History  of  Scotland  would  merit  some  attention, 
were  it  accompanied  with  any  certainty.  But  as  our  remote  antiquities 
are  involved  in  the  same  darkness  with  those  of  other  nations,  a  calamity 
peculiar  to  ourselves  has  thrown  almost  an  equal  obscurity  over  our  more 
recent  transactions.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  malicious  policy  of  Ed- 
ward I.  of  Ei^land.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this 
monarch  called  in  Question  the  independence  of  Scotland  ;  pretending  that 
the  kingdom  was  held  as  a  fief  oi  the  crown  of  England,  and  subjected 
to  all  the  conditions  of  a  feudal  tenure.  In  order  to  establish  his  claim, 
he  seized  the  public  archives,  he  ransacked  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
getting  possession,  by  force  or  fraud,  of  many  historical  monuments,  which 
tended  to  prove  the  antiquity  or  freedom  of  the  kingdom,  he  carried  some 
of  them  into  England,  and  commanded  the  rest  to  be  burnt.*  A  universal 
oblivion  of  past  transactions  niiffht  have  been  the  effect  of  this  fatal  event, 
but  some  imperfect  chronicles  had  escaped  the  rage  of  Edward  ;  foreign 
writers  had  recorded  some  important  facts  relating  to  Scotland  ;  and  the 
traditions  concerning  recent  occurrences  were  fresh  and  worthy  of  credit. 
These  broken  fragments  John  de  Forduh,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, collected  with  a  pious  industry,  and  from  them  gleaned  materials 
which  he  formed  into  a  regular  history.  His  work  was  received  by  his 
countiymen  with  applause :  and,  as  no  recourse  could  be  had  to  more 
ancient  records,  it  supplied  the  place  of  the  authentic  annals  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  copied  in  many  monasteries,  and  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
was  continued,  by  different  monks,  through  the  subseauent  reigns.  In  the 
beffinningof  the  sixteenth  century,  John  Major,  and  Hector  Boethius  pub- 
lished their  histories  of  Scotland,  the  former  a  succinct  and  dry  writer,  the 
letter  a  copious  and  florid  one,  and  both  equally  credulous.  Not  many 
years  aAer,  Buchanan  undertook  the  same  work  ;  and  if  his  accuracy  and 
impartiality  had  been,  in  any  degree,  equal  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste, 
ana  to  the  purity  and  vigour  of  his  style,  his  history  might  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  most  admired  compositions  of  the  ancients.  But,  instead 
of  rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle  writers,  he  was  at  the 
utmost  pains  to  adorn  them  ;  and  hath  clothed,  with  all  the  beauties  and 
graces  of  fiction,  those  legends,  which  fonnerly  had  only  its  wildness  and 
extravas^ance. 

The  History  of  Scotland  may  properly  be  divided  into  four  periods. 
The  first  reacbefi  from  the  origin  of  tne  monarchy  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth 
II.  The  second,  from  Kenneth's  conquest  of  the  Picts  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  The  third  extends  to  the  death  of  James  V.  The  last, 
from  thence  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  first  period  i$  the  region  of  pure  fable  and  conjecture,  and  ought 

*  Innes,  Eaaj  SSBk 
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to  he  totally  neglected,  or  abandoned  to  the  industry  and  credulity  of  anti- 
quaries. Truth  begins  to  dawn  in  the  second  period,  with  a  light,  feeble 
at  first,  but  gradually  increasing,  and  the  events  which  then  happened  may 
be  slightly  touched,  but  merit  no  particular  or  laborious  inc^uiry.  In  the 
third  period,  the  History  of  Scotland,  chiefly  by  means  ot  records  pre- 
served in  England,  becomes  more  authentic :  not  only  are  events  related, 
hut  their  causes  and  eflfects  explained ;  the  characters  of  the  actors  are 
displayed ;  the  manners  of  the  age  described ;  the  revolutions  in  the  con- 
stitution pointed  out :  and  here  every  Scotsman  should  begin  not  to  read 
only,  but  to  study  the  history  of  his  country.  During  the  fourth  period, 
the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  so  mingled  with  those  of  other  nations,  its 
situation  in  the  political  state  of  Europe  was  so  important,  its  influence  on 
the  operations  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  was  so  visible,  that  its  history 
becomes  an  object  of  attention  to  foreigners ;  and  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  various  and  extraordinary  revolutions  which  happened  there,  they 
cannot  form  a  just  notion  with  respect  cither  to  the  most  illu3trious  events, 
or  to  the  characters  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  following  history  is  confined  to  the  last  of  these  periods :  to  give 
a  view  of  the  political  state  of  the  kingdom  during  tnat  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it  is  the  design  of  this  prelimitiary  book.  The  imper- 
fect knowledge  which  strangers  have  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  the 
prejudices  Scotsmen  themselves  have  imbibed,  with  regard  to  the  various 
revolutions  in  the  government  of  their  country,  render  such  an  introduction 
equally  necessary  to  both. 

The  period  from  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  death  of  James  V. 
contains  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  from  the  year  one  thousand 
two  hundred  ^and  eighty-six,  to  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-two. 

It  opens  with  the  famous  controversy  concerning  the  independence  of 
Scotland.  Before  I'.ie  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  tnis  was  a  question  of 
much  importance.  If  the  one  crown  had  been  considered,  not  as  imperial 
and  independent,  but  as  feudatory  to  the  other,  a  treaty  of  union  could 
not  have  been  concluded  on  equal  terms,  and  every  advantage  which  the 
dependent  kingdom  procured  must  have  been  deemed  the  concession  of  a 
sovereign  to  his  vassal.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  while  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  nego- 
tiating, this  controversy  was  agitated  with  all  the  heat  which  national  ani- 
mosities naturally  inspire.  What  was  then  the  subject  of  serious  concern, 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  has  rendered  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity. 
But  though  the  objects  which  at  that  time  warmed  and  interested  both 
nations  exist  no  longer,  a  question  which  appeared  so  momentous  to  our 
ancestors  cannot  be  altogether  indifferent  or  uninstructive  to  us. 

Some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England  were  early  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  who,  as  far  back  as  the  feudal  customs  can  be  traced,  held 
these  possessions  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  did  homage  to  them  on  that 
account.  This  homage,  due  only  lor  the  territories  which  they  held  in 
England,  was  in  nowise  derogatory  from  their  royal  dignity.  Nothine  is 
more  suitable  to  feudal  ideas  than  that  the  same  person  should  be  botn  a 
lord  and  a  vassal,  independent  in  one  capacity,  ana  dependent  in  another.* 
The  crown  of  England  was,  without  doubt,  imperial  and  independent, 

•  A  very  tlm^ulnr  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  French  llis'tory,  Arpin  sold  Ihe  vicomte  of  lli«  city  of 
Bourpts  to  Philip  I.,  wljo  did  hoinairc  loihe  count  or.SnKrerre  for  a  part  of  Ihe^e  land?,  wliicli  held 
oftliainohicman,  A.  D.  IIOJ.  I  hclieve  thai  no  example  of  a  l(iii..''.i  doing  homai^e  to  one  of  his  own 
gubjpTts  !:» rn  h?  nif  t  with  in  tlie  hisHorie?*  either  of  Eii'jflandor  Scotland.  PhiJip  ie  Bel  abolished  this 
practice  in  Franc**,  A.  D.  1302.  Hcnault.  Ahrcgti  CUronol.  Soincwimt  similar  lo  this,  i"  a  charter 
of  Uie  Abbot  of  Melross«,  A.  D.  1535,  coiwtiiuliag  James  V.  the  Bailiif  or  Steward  of  that  Abbey,  vest- 
ing in  hfm  alt  the  powers  wliich  portainod  to  Uiat  office,  and  requiring  him  lo  bo  an»wcrableio  tha 
Abbot  for  bi«  exercise  of  llie  same,    J3rekiv,  pubL  Edin. 
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though  the  princes  who  wore  it  were,  for  many  ages,  the  vassals  of  the 
kings  of  France  ;  and,  in  consecfuence  of  their  possessions  in  that  kii^dom, 
bound  to  perfonn  all  the  services  which  a  feudal  sovereign  has  a  title  to 
exact.  The  same  was  the  condition  of  the  monarchs  ol  Scotland  :  free 
and  independent  as  kings  of  their  own  countir,  but,  as  possessing  English 
territories,  vassals  to  the  kings  of  England.  The  En^listi  monarchs,  satis- 
fied with  their  legal  and  uncontroverted  rights,  were,  during  a  long  period, 
neither  capable  nor  had  any  tbbughts  of  usurping  more.  England  when 
conquered  by  the  Saxons,  being  divided  by  tnem  into  many  small  king- 
doms, was  in  no  condition  to  extend  its  dominion  over  Scotland,  united  at 
that  time  under  one  monarch.  And  though  these  petty  principalities  were 
gradually  formed  into  one  kii^doro,  the  reig:ning  princes,  exposed  to  con- 
tinual invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  often  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  those 
formidable  pirates,  seldom  turned  their  arms  towards  Scotland,  and  were 
little  able  to  establish  new  rights  in  that  country.  The  first  kings  of  the 
Norman  race,  busied  with  introducing  their  own  Jaws  and  manners  into  the 
kingdom  which  they  had  conquered,  or  with  maintaining  themselves  on  the 
throne  which  some  of  them  possessed  by  a  ve.ry  dubious  title,  were  as  little 
solicitous  to  acquire  new  authority,  or  to  form  new  pretensions  in  Scotland. 
An  unexpected  calamity  that  befefi  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  6rst  encouraged 
the  English  to  think  otbrineing  his  kingdom  under  dependence.  William, 
sumamed  the  Lion,  being  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick,  lienry  II.,  as  the  price 
of  his  liberty,  not  only  extorted  from  him  an  exorbitant  ransom,  and  a 
promise  to  surrender  the  places  of  greatest  strength  in  his  dominions,  but 
compelled  him  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  kingdom.  Richard  I.,  a  gene- 
rous prince,  solemnly  renounced  this  claim  of  homage ;  and  absolved 
William  from  the  hard  conditions  which  Henry  had  iniposed.  Upon  the 
death  of  Alexander  III.,  near  a  century  after,  Edward  1.,  availing  himself 
of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  acquired  an  influence  in  that  kingdom 
which  no  English  monarch  before  him  ever  possessed,  and  imitating  the 
interested  policy  of  Henry,  rather  than  the  magnanimity  of  Richard,  revived 
the  claim  of  sovereignty  to  which  the  former  nad  pretended. 

Maigaret  of  Norway,  granddaughter  of  Alexander,  and  heir  to  his  crown, 
did  not  long  survive  him.  The  right  of  succession  belonged  to  the  descend- 
ants of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  third  son  of  King  David  I.  Among 
these,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John  Baliol,  two  illustrious  competitors  for  the 
crown,  appeared.  Bruce  was  the  son  of  Isabel,  earl  David's  second 
daughter ;  baliol,  the  grandson  of  Maigaret  the  eldest  daughter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  succession  which  are  now  established,  the  right  of  Baliol 
was  preferable  :  and  notwithstanding  Bruce's  plea  of  being  nearer  in  blood 
to  earl  David,  Baliol's  claim,  as  the  representative  of  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, would  be  deemed  incontestable.  But  in  that  age  the  order  of  suc- 
cession was  not  ascertained  with  the  same  precision.  The  question 
appeared  to  be  no  less  intricate  than  it  was  important.  Though  tne  pre- 
iudices  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  favoured 
%ruce,  each  of  the  rivals  was  supported  by  a  powerful  faction.  Arms 
alone,  it  was  feared,  must  terminate  a  dispute  too  weighty  for  the  laws  to 
decide.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  Edward  was 
chosen  umpire,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  his  decree.  This 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  nation, 
by  its  eagerness  to  guard  against  a  civil  war,  was  not  only  exposed  to  that 
calamity,  but  almost  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Edward  was  artful, 
brave,  enterprising,  and  commanded  a  powerful  and  martial  people,  at 
peace  with  tne  whole  world.  The  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
and  the  ambition  of  competitors  ready  to  sacrifice  their  country  in  order  to 
obtain  even  a  dependent  crown,  invited  him  first  to  seize  and  then  to  sub- 
ject the  kingdom.  The  authority  of  an  umpire,  which  had  been  unwarily 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  from  which  the  Scots  dreaded  no  dangerous  con- 
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I  sequences,  enabled  him  to  execute  his  schemes  with  the  greater  facilitr. 

Uaier  pretence  of  examining  the  question  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  ne 
summoned  all  the  Scottish  barons  to  Norham  ;  and,  having  gained  some 
and  intimidated  others,  he  prevailed  on  all  who  were  present,  not  except- 
ing^ Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  competitors,  to  acknowledge  Scotland  to  be  a  nef 
ofthe  English  crown,  and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  their  Sovereign  or  Ldege 
Lord.     This  step  led  to  another  still  more  important.    As  it  was  vain  to 

STonounce  a  sentence  which  he  had  not  power  to  execute,  Edward 
emanded  possession  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  mi^ht  be  able  to  deliver  it  to 
him  whose  ri^ht  should  be  found  preferable ;  and  such  was  the  pusillanim- 
ity of  the  nobles,  and  the  impatient  ambition  of  the  competitors,  that  both 
assented  to  this  strange  demand,  and  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  earl  of  Angus, 
was  the  only  man  who  refused  to  surrender  the  castles  in  his  custody  to  the 
en^my  of  his  country.  Edward,  finding  Baliol  the  most  obsequious  and 
the  least  formidable  of  the  two  competitors,  soon  after  gave  judgment  in 
his  favour.  Baliol  once  more  professed  himself  the  vassal  of  England,  and 
submitted  to  eveiy  condition  which  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  now 
acknowledged  was  pleased  to  prescribe. 

-  Edward,  naving  thus  placed  a  creature  of  his  own  upon  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, and  compelled  the  nobles  to  renounce  the  ancient  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  countrv,  had  reason  to  conclude  that  his  dominion  was 
now  fully  established.  But  he  began  too  soon  to  assume  the  master  :  his 
new  vassals,  fierce  and  independent,  bore  with  impatience  a  yoke  to  which 
thej^  were  not  accustomed.  Provoked  by  his  haughtiness,  even  the  passive 
spirit  of  Baliol  began  to  mutiny.  But  Edward,  who  had  no  longer  use  for 
such  a  pageant  king,  forced  him  to  resign  the  crown,  and  openly  attempted 
to  seize  it  as  fallen  to  himself  by  the  rebellion  of  his  vassal.  At  that  critical 
period  arose  sir  William  Wallace,  a  hero,  to  whom  the  fond  admiration  of 
his  countrymen  hath  ascribed  many  fabulous  acts  of  prowess,  though  his 
real  valour,  as  well  as  integrity  ana  wisdom,  are  such  as  need  not  the 
heiehtenings  of  fiction.  He,  almost  single,  ventured  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  and  his  boldness  revived  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  At 
lasty  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of' him  who  stood  in  competition  with 
Baliol,  appeared  to  assert  his  own  rights,  and  to  vindicate  the  nonour  of  his 
countiy'.  The  nobles,  ashamed  of  tneir  former  baseness,  and  enraged  at 
the  many  indignities  offered  to  the  nation,  crowded  to  his  standard.  In 
order  to  crush  him  at  once,  the  English  monarch  entered  Scotland  at  .the 
head  of  a  mighty  army.  Many  battles  were  fought,  and  the  Scots,  though 
oAen  vanquished,  were  not  subdued.  The  ardent  zeal  with  which  tne 
nobles  contended  for  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  the  prudent  valour 
of  Bruce,  and  above  all,  a  national  enthusiasm  inspired  by  such  a  cause, 
baffled  the  repeated  efforts  of  Edward,  and  counterbalanced  all  the  advan- 
ta^s  which  he  derived  from  the  number  and  wealth  of  his  subjects. 
Though  the  war  continued  with  little  intermission  upwards  of  seventy 
years,  Bruce  and  his  posterity  kept  possession  of  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
and  reigned  with  an  authority  not  inferior  to  that  of  its  former  monarchs. 

But  while  the  sword,  the  ultimate  judge  of  all  disputes  between  cx)ntend- 
11^  nations,  was  employed  to  terminate  this  controversy,  neither  Edward 
nor  the  Scots  seemed  to  distrust  the  justice  of  their  cause ;  and  both  appealed 
to  history  and  records,  and  from  these  produced,  in  their  own  favour,  such 
evidence  as  they  pretended  to  be  unanswerable.  The  letters  and  memo- 
rials addressed  by  each  party  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  reverenced  as  the 

common  father,  and  often  appealed  to  as  the  common  judge  of  all  Christian 
princes,  are  still  extant.  Tne  fabulous  tales  of  the  ear^  British  history, 
the  partial  testimony  of  ignorant  chroniclers,  supposititious  treaties  and  char- 
ters, are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  his  title  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  homage  done  by  the  Scottish  monarchs  for  their  lands 

in  England  is  preposterously  supposed  to  imply  the  subjection  of  their 
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whole  kingdom.*  Ill  founded,  however,  as  their  right  was,  the  English 
did  not  fail  to  revive  it,  in  all  the  subsequent  quarrels  between  the  two 
kingdoms ;  while  the  Scots  disclaimed  it  with  the  utmost  indignation.  To 
this  we  must  impute  the  fierce  and  implacable  hatred  to  each  other,  which 
long  inflamed  both.  Their  national  antipathies  were  excited,  not  only  by 
the  usual  circumstances  of  frequent  hostilities,  and  reciprocal  injuries  ;  but 
the  English  considered  the  Scots  as  vassals  who  had  presumed  to  rebel : 
and  the  Scots,  in  their  turn,  regarded  the  English  as  usurpers  who  aimed 
at  enslaving  their  country. 
^  1306.]  At  the  time  when  Robert  firuce  began  his  reign  in  Scotland,  the 

^  same  form  of  government  was  established  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
This  surprising  similarity  in  their  constitution  and  laws  demonstrates  tnat 
the  nations  which  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  erected  these  king- 
doms, though  divided  into  different  tribes  and  distinguished  by  different 
names,  were  either  derived  originally  from  the  same  source,  or  had  been 
placed  in  similar  situations.  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  feudal  system 
of  laws  and  policy,  that  stupendous  and  singular  fabric  erected  by  them, 
the  first  object  that  strikes  us  is  the  king.  And  when  we  are  told  that  he 
is  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  within  his  dominions,  that  all  his 
subjects  derive  their  possessions  from  him,  and  in  return  consecrate  their  lives 
to  bis  service ;  when  we  hear  that  all  marks  of  distinction  and  titles  of 
dignity  flow  from  him  as. the  only  fountain  of  honour;  when  we  behold 
the  most  potent  peers,  on  their  bended  knees,  and  with  folded  hands, 
swearinj^  fealty  at  his  feet,  and  acknowledging  him  to  be  their  Sovereign 
.and  their  Liege  Lord;  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  him  a  powerful,  nay,  an 
absolute  monarch.  No  conclusion,  however,  would  be  more  rash,  or  worse 
founded.  The  genius  of  the  feudal  government  was  purely  aristocratical. 
With  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  with  many  appearances  of  despotic 
power,  a  feudal  kmg  was  tne  most  limited  of  all  princes. 

Before  they  sallied  out  of  their  own  habitations  to  conquer  the  world, 
many  of  the  northern  nations  seem  n(^t  to  have  been  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  kings  ;t  and  even  where  monarchical  government  was  established, 
the  prince  possessed  but  little  authority.  A  general,  rather  than  a  king, 
his  military  command  was  extensive,  his  civil  jurisdiction  almost  nothing.J 
The  army  which  he  led  was  not  composed  of  soldiers,  who  could  he 
compelled  to  serve,  but  of  such  as  voluntarily  followed  his  standard. § 
These  conquered  not  for  their  leader,  but  for  themselves  ;  and,  being  free 
in  their  own  country,  renounced  not  their  liberty  when  they  acquired  new 
settlements.  They  did  not  exterminate  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  which  they  subdued ;  but,  seizing  the  greater  part  of  their  lands, 
they  took  their  persons  under  protection.  Tne  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing a  new  con<juest,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  being  attacked  by  new 
invaders,  rendermg  it  necessary  to  be  always  in  a  posture  of  defence,  the 
form  of  government  which  they  established  was  altogether  military,  and 
nearly  resembled  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  native^ 
country.  Their  general  still  continuing  to  be  the  head  of  the  colony,  part  of 
the  conauered  lands  were  allotted  to  him ;  the  remainder,  under  the  name 
of  beneficia  or  Jiefs^  was  divided  among  his  principal  officers.  As  the 
common  safety  required  that  these  officers  should,  u[X)n  all  occasions,  be 
ready  to  appear  in  arms,  for  the  common  defence,  and  should  continue 
obedient  to  their  general,  they  bound  themselves  to  take  the  field,  when 
called,  and  to  serve  him  with  a  number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  territory.  These  great  officers  again  parcelled  out  their  lands 
among  their  followers,  and  annexed  the  same  condition  to  the  grant.  A 
feudal  kingdom  was  properly  the  encampment  of  a  great  army    militaiy 

•  Andenon's  Historical  E«.«iv  con^-rmhis  th«»  lTi(k;>rndrnry,  ftr,  t  Cot.  lib.  vl.  f .  23. 

t  Tacit  dc  Mot.  G«m.  c  T.  1].  ^  Tiw.  lib.  vi.  c.  iTi 
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ideas  predominated,  railitaiy  subordination  was  established,  and  the  pos- 
session of  land  was  the  pay  which  soldiers  received  for  their  personal 
serrice.  In  consequence  oF  these  notions,  the  possession  of  land  was 
granted  during  pleasure  onl}r,  and  kings  were  elective.  In  other  words, 
an  officer  disagreeable  to  his  general  was  deprived  of  his  pay,  and  the 
person  who  was  most  capable  of  conducting  an  army  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand it.  Such  were  the  first  rudiments  or  mfancy  of  feudal  government. 
But  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centur^r,  the  feudal 
system  had  undeigone  many  changes,  of  which  the  followir^  were  the 
most  considerable.  Kings,  formerly  elective,  were  then  hereditary ;  and 
fiefs,  granted  at  first  durine  pleasure,  descended  from  father  to  son,  and 
were  become  perpetual.  These  changes,  not  less  advantageous  to  the 
nobles  than  to  the  prince,  made  no  alteration  in  the  aristocratical  spirit  of 
the  feudal  constitution.  The  king,  who  at  a  distance  seemed  to  be  invested 
with  majesty  and  power,  appears  on  a  nearer  view  to  possess  almost  none 
of  those  advantages  which  bestow  on  monarchs  their  grandeur  and  authority. 
His  revenues  were  scanty;  he  had  not  a  standing  army;  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion he  possessed  was  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits. 

At  a  time  when  pomp  and  splendour  were  little  known,  even  in  the 

palaces  of  kings ;  when  the  ofhcers  of  the  crown  received  scarcely  any 

salary  besides  the  fees  and  perquisites  of  their  office  ;  when  embassies  to 

foreign  courts  were  rare ;  when  armies  were  composed  of  soldiers  who 

served  without  pay ;  it  was  not  necessaiy  that  a  kir^  should  possess  a 

great  revenue  ;  nor  did  the  condition  of  Europe,  in  those  aees,  allow  its 

princes  to  be  opulent.    Commerce  made  little  progress  in  the  kingdoms 

where  the  feudal  government  was  established.    Institutions  which  had  no 

other  object  but  to  inspire  a  martial  spirit,'to  train  men  to  be  soldiers,  and 

to  naake  arms  the  only  honourable  profession,  naturally  discouraged  the 

commercial  arts.    The  revenues,  arising  from  the  taxes  imposed  on  the 

different  branches  of  commerce,  were  by  consequence  inconsiderable  ;  and 

the  prince's  treasury  received  little  supply  from  a  source,  which,  among  a 

tradmg  people,  flows  with  such  abundance  as  is  almost  inexhaustible.    A 

fixed  tax  was  not  levied  even  on  land :  such  a  burden  would  have  appeared 

intolerable  to  men  who  received  their  estates  as  the  reward  of  their  valour, 

and  who  considered  their  service  in  the  field  as  a  full  retribution  for  what 

they  possessed.    The  king's  demesnetj  or  the  portion  of  land  which  he 

still  retained  in  his  own  hands  unalienated,  furnished  subsistence  to  his 

court,  and  defrayed  the  ordinary  expense  of  government.*    The  only 

stated  taxes  which  the  feudal  law  obliged  vassals  to  pay  to  the  kine,  or 

to  those  of  whom  they  held  their  lands,  were  three  :  one  when  his  eldest 

^n  was  made  a  knight ;  another,  when  his  eldest  daughter  was  married ; 

ind  a  third,  in  order  to  ransom  him  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken 

prisoner.    Besides  these,  the  king  received  the  feudal  casualties  of  the 

ward,  marriage,  &c.  of  his  own  vassals.    And,  on  some  extraordinary 

«»ccasions,  his  subjects  granted  him  an  aid,  which  they  distinguished  by 

the  name  of  a  benevolence^  in  order  to  declare  that  he  received  it  not  in 

consequence  of  any  right,  but  as  a  gift  flowing  from  their  ffood  will.t    All 

these  added  together  produced  a  revenue  so  scanty  and  precarious  as 

naturally  incited  a  feudal  monarch  to  aim  at  diminishing  the  exorbitant 

power  and  wealth  of  the  nobility,  which,  instead  of  enabling  him  to  carry 

on  his  schemes  with  full  efifect,  Kept  him  in  continual  indigence,  anxiety, 

and  dependence. 

Nor  could  the  king  supply  the  defect  of  his  revenues  by  the  terror  of 
his  arms.  Mercenary  troops  and  standing  armies  were  unknown  as  lone 
as  the  feudal  government  subsisted  in  vigour.    Europe  was  peopled  with 

*  CraJg.  de  Fend.  Ub.  L  Dfog.  14.    Du  Caogs  Qtom.  voo.  Dootadaum.  *  Da  Opoift,  voe«4r 

AuxUlam. 
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soldiers.  The  vassals  of  the  kine,  and  the  sub-vassals  of  the  barons,  were 
all  obliged  to  cany  arms.  While  the  poverty  of  princes  prevented  them 
from  fortifying  their  frontier  towns,  while  a  campaign  contmued  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  wnile  a  fierce  and  impetuous  courage  was  impatient  to  bring 
everjr  cjuarrel  to  the  decision  of  a  battle,  an  army  without  pay,  and  with  little 
discipline,  was  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  both  of  the  security  and  of  the 

flory  of  the  nation.  Such  an  army,  however,  far  ih)m  being  an  engine  at  the 
ing's  disposal,  wats  often  no  less  formidable  to  him  than  to  his  enemies. 
The  more  warlike  any  people  were,  the  more  independent  they  became : 
and  the  same  persons  being  both  soldiers  and  subjects,  civil  privileges  and 
immunities  were  the  consequence  of  their  victories,  and  tne  reward  of 
their  martial  exploits.  Conquerors,  whom  mercenary  armies,  under  our 
present  forms  of  government,  often  render  the  tyrants  of  their  own  people, 
as  well  as  the  scourges  of  mankind,  were  commonly  under  the  feudal 
constitution  the  most  indulgent  of  all  princes  to  their  subjects,  because  they 
stood  most  in  need  of  their  assistance.  A  prince,  whom  even  war  and 
victories  did  not  render  the  master  of  his  own  army,  possessed  hardly  any 
shadow  of  military  power  during  times  of  peace.  His  disbanded  soldiers 
mingled  with  his  other  subjects ;  not  a  single  man  received  pay  from  him ; 
many  ages  elapsed  even  before  a  guard  was  appointed  to  defend  his  per- 
son ;  and  destitute  of  that  great  instrument  of  clominion,  a  standing  army, 
the  authority  of  the  king  continued  always  feeble,  and  was  often  con- 
temptible. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  circumstances  which  contributed  towards 
depressing  the  regal  power.  By  the  feudal  system,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  kint^'s  judicial  authority  was  extremely  circumscribed.  At 
first,  princes  seem  to  have  been*  the  supreme  judges  of  their  people,  and, 
in  person,  heard  and  determined  all  contmversies  among  them.  The 
multiplicity  of  causes  soon  made  it  necessary  to  appoint  judges,  who,  in 
the  king's  name,  decided  matters  that  belonged  to  the  royal  jurisdiction. 
But  the  barbarians,  who  overran  Europe,  having  destroyed  most  of  the 
great  cities,  and  the  countries  which  they  seized  being  canHoned  out  among 
powerful  chiefs,  who  were  blindly  followed  by  numerous  dependents, 
whom,  in  return,  they  were  bound  to  protect  from  every  injury:  the 
administration  of  justice  w^as  greatly  interrupted,  and  the  execution  ol  any 
legal  sentence  became  almost  impracticable.  Theft,  rapine,  murder,  and 
disorder  of  all  kinds  prevailed  in  ever^r  kingdom  of  Europe,  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible,  and  scarcely  compatible  with  the  subsistence  of  civil 
society.  Evenr  oflfender  sheltered  himself  under  the  protection  of  some 
powerful  chieftain,  who  screened  him  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  To 
apprehend  and  to  punish  a  criminal  often  required  the  union  and  effort  of 
half  a  kingdom.*  In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  within  their  own 
territories.  But  what  we  may  presume  was,  at  first,  only  a  temporary 
grant,  or  a  personal  privilege,  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  nooles  gradually 
converted  into  a  right,  and  rendered  hereditary.    The  lands  of  some  were, 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  tius  occiira  In  Uie  followtng  history,  so  late  as  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty-one.  M  ary,  having  appomted  a  court  of  justice  to  lie  held  on  the  bordera,  the 
inhabitants  of  no  less  than  eleven  countira  were  suniinoncd  to  guard  :hi  peraon  who  was  to  nr'  as 
Judge,  and  to  enable  him  to  enforce  Ids  derisions.  The  word:*  of  a  prm-luuiation,  which  adonl  liurh 
convincing  proof  of  the  feebleness  of  the  feudal  government,  deserve  our  notice — "  And  bfcmis«e 
it  is  necessary  for  the  execution  of  Her  fl{ghnes«i*  commandments  ajid  servirr,  that  her  ju.slicp  bi; 
well  accompanied,  and  her  authority  suflicienily  (brtifted,  by  ilie  concurrcuce  of  a  good  |)ower  of 
her  fiUthful  subjects— Therefore  conuunnds  and  charges  all  and  sundry  Karln,  Lords,  Barons,  Fre**- 
boiders.  Landed  men,  and  other  Gentlemen,  dwelling  witldn  the  said  counties,  that  they  and  every 
one  of  Uiem,  with  their  kin,  friends,  servants,  and  household  men,  well  bodin  in  feir  of  war  in  tlie 
moet  substantial  manner,  [I.  e.  completely  anned  and  provided,]  and  with  twenty  days'  victuab,  to 
meet  and  to  pass  forward  with  him  to  thi;  borough  of  Jedburgh,  and  there  to  remain  during  ttu*  said 
space  of  twenty  days,  and  to  receive  such  direction  and  commands  as  shall  be  given  to  them  in  our 
mveroign  Ijady*8  name,  for  quietness  of  the  co  antry ;  and  to  put  the  same  io  execution  under  the 
pain  of  iofing  their  life,  land^  and  goods."    Keith's  Hist  of  Scotland,  IfiS. 
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m  piocess  of  time,  erected  into  Baronies^  those  of  others  into  Regalities, 
The  juiisdiction  of  the  former  was  extensive ;  that  of  the  latter^  as  the 
name  implies,  royal  and  almost  unbounded.  All  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  were  tried  by  judges,  whom  the  lord  of  the  rq^ity  appointed ; 
and  if  the  king's  courts  called  any  person  within  his  teiritoiy  before  them, 
the  lord  of  regality  might  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  by  the 
privilege  of  repledgin^,  remove  the  cause  to  his  own  court,  and  even  punish 
tus  vassal  if  he  submitted  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction.*  Thus  almost  every 
question,  in  which  any  person  who  resided  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles  was 
interested,  being  determined  b}r  judges  appointed  by  the  nobles  themselves, 
their  yassals  were  hardly  sensible  of  being  in  any  degree  subject  to  the 
crown.  A  feudal  kingdom  was  split  into  many  small  principalities,  almost 
independent,  and  held  together  by  a  feeble  and  commonly  an  impercepti- 
ble l)ond  of  union.  The  king  was  not  only  stripped  of  the  authoritv 
annexed  to  the  person  of  a  supreme  judge,  but  his  revenue  suffered  no  small 
diminution  by  me  loss  of  those  pecuniary  emoluments  which  were  in  that 
age  due  to  tne  person  who  administered  justice. 

In  the  same  proportion  that  the  kin^  sunk  in  power,  the  nobles  rose 
towards  independence.  Not  satisfied  with  havii^  obtained  an  hereditaiy 
right  to  their  fiefe,  which  they  formerly  held  during  pleasure,  their  ambi- 
tion aimed  at  something  bolder,  and,  by  introducing  entaib,  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  human  ingenuity  and  invention  can  reach  that  end,  to  render  their 
possessions  unalienable  and  everlastir^.  As  they  had  full  power  to  add  to 
the  inheritance  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  but  none  to  dimi- 
nish it,  time  alone,  by  means  of  marriages,  le^cies,  and  other  accidents, 
brought  continual  accessions  of  wealth  and  of  ai^ity ;  a  great  family,  like 
a  river,  became  considerable  from  the  length  of  its  course,  and,  as  it  rolled 
on,  new  honours  and  new  property  flowed  successively  into  it.  Whatever 
influence  is  derived  from  titles  of  honour,  the  feudal  barons  likewise  pos- 
sessed in  an  ample  manner.  These  marks  of  distinction  are,  in  their  own 
nature,  either  omcial  or  personal,  andbein^  annexed  to  a  particular  chai||^e, 
or  bestowed  by  the  admiration  of  mankind  upon  illustrious  characters, 
ought  to  be  appropriated  to  these.  But  the  son,  however  unworthy,  could 
not  bear  to  be  stripped  of  that  appellation  by  which  his  father  had  been 
distinguished.  His  presumption  claimed  what  his  virtue  did  not  merit ; 
titles  of  honour  became  hereditaiy,  and  added  new  lustre  to  nobles  already 
in  possession  of  too  much  power.  Somethii^  more  audacious  and  more 
extravagant  still  remained.  The  supreme  direction  of  all  affairs,  both 
civil  and  military,  being  committed  to  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the 
fame  and  safety  of  princes,  as  well  as  of  their  people,  depended  upon  the 
fidelity  and  abilities  of  these  officers.  But  such  was  the  preposterous 
ambition  of  the  nobles,  and  so  successful  even  in  their  wildest  attempts  to 
ajggrandize  themselves,  that  in  all  the  kingdoms  where  the  feudal  institu- 
tions prevailed,  most  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  were  annexed  to  great 
ferailies,  smd  held,  like  fiefs,  by  hereditaiy  right.  A  person  whose  uixiuti- 
ful  behaviour  rendered  him  odious  to  nis  prince,  or  whose  incapacity 
exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  people,  often  held  a  place  of  power 
and  trust  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both.  In  Scotland,  the  offices 
of  LfOrd  Justice  Genera],  Great  Chamberlain,  High  Steward,  Hi^h  Con- 
stable, £arl  Maishal,  and  High  Admiral,  were  all  l^reditary ;  and  m  many 
counties,  the  office  of  Sheriff  was  held  in  the  same  manner. 

Nobles,  whose  property  was  so  extensive,  and  whose  power  was  so 
^at,  could  not  fan  ot  beine  turbulent  and  formidable.  Nor  did  they  want 
mstniments  for  executing  meir  boldest  desi^s.  That  portion  ot  their 
lands,  which  they  parcelled  out  among  their  followers,  supplied  them  with 
a  numerous  band  of  faithful  and  deteimmed  va<»als ;  wnile  that  which 

•  Cialg.  Ub.  Ui.  Dteg.  7. 
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thej  retained  in  their  own  hands  enabled  them  to  h've  with  a  prince4y 
splendour.  The  great  hall  of  an  ambitious  baron  was  often  more  crowded 
than  the  court  of  his  sovereign.  The  strong  castles,  in  which  they  resided, 
afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  the  discontented  and  seditious.  A  great  part 
of  their  revenue  was  spent  upon  multitudes  of  indigent  but  bold  retainers. 
And  if  at  any  time  they  left  their  retreat  to  appear  in  the  court  of  their 
sovereign,  they  were  accompanied,  even  in  times  of  peace,  with  a  vast 
train  of  armed  followers.  The  usual  retinue  of  William,  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Douglas,  consisted  of  two  thousand  horse.  Those  of  the  other  nobles  were 
magni^cent  and  formidable  in  proportion.  Impatient  of  subordination,  and 
foigettin^  their  proper  rank,  sucn  potent  and  haughty  barons  were  the 
rivals  rather  than  the  subjects  of  their  prince.  They  often  despised  his 
orders,  insulted  his  person,  and  wrested  from  him  his  crown.  The  history 
of  Europe,  during  several  ages,  contains  litde  else  but  the  accounts  of  the 
wars  and  revolutions  occasioned  by  their  exorbitant  ambition. 

But,  if  the  authority  of  the  barons  far  exceeded  its  proper  bounds  in  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  we  may  affirm  that  the  balance  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  between  a  king  and  his  nobles  was  almost  entirely  lost  in 
Scotland.  The  Scottish  nobles  enjoyed,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
nations,  all  the  means  for  extending  their  authority,  which  arise  from  the 
aristocratical  genius  of  the  feudal  government.  Besides  these,  they  pos- 
sessed advantages  peculiar  to  themselves  :  the  accidental  sources  of  their 
power  were  considerable  ;  and  singular  circumstances  concurred  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  to  aggrandize  them.  To  enumerate  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  will  serve  both  to  explain  the  political  state  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  illustrate  many  important  occurrences  in  the  period  now 
under  our  review. 

I.  The  nature  of  their  countiy  was  one  cause  of  the  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scottish  nobility.  Level  and  open  countries  are  formed 
tor  servitude.  The  authority  ol  the  supreme  magistrate  reaches  with  ease 
to  the  most  distant  corners ;  and  when  nature  has  erected  no  barrier,  and 
affords  no  retreat,  the  guilty  or  obnoxious  are  soon  detected  and  punished. 
Mountains,  and  fens,  and  rivers,  set  bounds  to  despotic  power,  and  amidst 
these  is  the  natural  seat  of  freedom  and  independence.  In  such  places  did 
the  Scottish  nobles  usually  fix  their  residence.  By  retiring  to  his  own 
castle,  a  mutinous  baron  could  defy  the  power  of  his  sovereign,  it  being 
almost  impracticable  to  lead  an  army,  through  a  barren  country,  to  places 
of  difficult  access  to  a  single  man.  The  same  causes  which  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  Edward  I. 
abortive,  often  protected  the  Scottish  nobles  from  the  vengeance  of  their 
prince;  and  they  owed  their  personal  independence  to  those  very  moun- 
tains andmai'shes  which  saved  their  country  from  being  conquered. 

II.  The  want  of  great  cities  in  Scotland  contributed  not  a  little  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  prince 
Wherever  numbers  of  men  assemble  together,  order  must  be  established 
and  a  regular  form  of  government  instituted  ;  the  authority  of  the  magis 
trate  roust  be  recognised,  and  his  decisions  meet  with  prompt  and  full 
obedience.  Laws  and  subordination  take  rise  in  cities :  and  where  theFe 
are  few  cities,  as  in  Poland,  or  none,  as  in  Tartary,  there  are  few  or  no 
traces  of  a  well  arranged  police.  But  under  the  feudal  governments, 
commerce,  the  chief  means  of  assembling  mankind,  was  neglected ;  the 
nobles,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  influence  over  their  vassals,  resided 
among  them,  and  seldom  appeared  at  court,  where  they  found  a  superior, 
or  dwelt  in  cities,  where  they  met  with  equals.  In  Scotland,  the  fertile 
counties  in  the  South  lying  open  to  the  English,  no  town  situated  there 
could  rise  to  be  zreat  or  populous,  amidst  continual  inroads  and  alarms ; 
the  residence  of  our  monarchs  was  not  fixed  to  any  particular  place ; 
many  parts  of  the  countiy  were  barren  and  uncultivated ;  and  in  coiise- 
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gueooe  of  these  peculiar  circumstances,  added  to  the  general  causes  flow- 
if^  from  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institutions,  the  towns  in  Scotland  were 
eitremely  few,  and  vey  inconsiderable.  The  vassals  of  every  baron 
occupied  a  distinct  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  formed  a  separate  and 
almost  independent  society.  Instead  of  giving  aid  towards  reducing  to 
obedience  their  seditious  chieflain,  or  any  whom  he  took  under  his  pro- 
tection, they  were  all  in  arms  for  his  defence,  and  obstructed  the  opera- 
tions of  justice  to  the  utmost.  The  prince  was  obliged  to  connive  at 
criminals  whom  he  could  not  reach ;  the  nobles,  conscious  of  this  advan- 
tage, were  not  afraid  to  offend ;  and  the  difficulty  of  punishing  almost 
assured  them  of  impunity. 

III.  The  division  of  the  country  into  clans  had  no  smaU  effect  in  render- 
ing the  nobles  considerable.  The  nations  which  overran  Europe  were 
originally  divided  into  many  small  tribes ;  and  when  they  came  to  parcel 
out  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered,  it  was  natural  for  every  chief- 
tain to  bestow  a  portion,  in  the  first  place,  upon  those  of  his  own  tribe  or 
family.  These  all  held  their  lands  of  him ;  and  as  the  safely  of  each  indi- 
vidual depended  on  the  general  union,  these  small  societies  clung  together, 
and  were  distinguished  by  some  common  appellation,  either  patronymical 
or  local,  long  Mfore  the  introduction  of  surnames,  or  ensigns  armorial. 
But  when  these  became  common,  the  descendants  and  relations  of  every 
cbieilaio  assumed  the  same  name  and  arms  with  him ;  other  vassals  were 
proud  to  imitate  their  example,  and  by  degrees  tbev  were  communicated 
to  all  those  who  held  of  the  same  superior.  Thus  clanships  were  formed ; 
and  m  a  generation  or  two,  that  consanguinity,  which  ^yas,  at  fii^t,  in  a  great 
measure  imaginary,  was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial  union  was  con- 
verted into  a  natural  one ;  men  willingly  followed  a  leader,  whom  they 
regarded  both  as  the  superior  of  their  lands  and  the  chief  oi  their  blooo, 
and  served  him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vassals,  but  with  the  affection 
of  friends.  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  we  may  observe  such  unions  as 
we  have  described,  imperfectly  formed ;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  they 
were  the  production  of  chance,  or  the  effect  of  policy,  or  introduced  by  the 
Irish  colony  above  mentioned,  and  strengthened  by  carefully  preserving 
their  genealogies  both  genuine  and  fabulous,  clanships  were  universal. 
Such  a  confederacy  mi^^ht  be  overcome,  it  could  not  be  broken ;  and  no 
change  of  manners  or  of  government  has  been  able,  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  dissolve  associations  which  are  founded  upon  prejudices  so 
natural  to  the  human  mind.  How  formidable  were  nobles  at  the  head  of 
followers,  who,  counting  that  cause  iust  and  honourable  which  their  chief 
api>roved,  rushed  into  the  field  at  bis  command,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  his  person  or  of  his  fame !  Against  such  men  a 
king  contended  with  great  disadvantage ;  and  that  cold  service  which 
money  purchases,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an  equal  match  for  their 
ardour  and  zeal. 

IV.  The  smallness  of  their  number  may  be  mentioned  among  the  causes 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  Our  annals  reach  not  oack  to  the 
first  division  of  property  in  the  kingdom :  but  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the 
matter,  the  one^mal  possessions  of  the  nobles  seem  to  have  been  extensive. 
The  ancient  Tinanes  were  the  equals  and  the  rivals  of  their  prince.  Many 
of  the  earls  and  barons,  who  succeeded  them,  were  masters  of  territories 
no  less  ample.  France  and  England,  countries  wide  and  fertile,  afforded 
settlements  to  a  numerous  and  powerful  nobility.  Scotland,  a  kingdom 
neither  extensive  nor  rich,  could  not  contain  many  such  ovei^^wn  proj[)ri- 
etors.  But  the  power  of  an  aristocracy  always  diminishes  m  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  its  numbers :  feeble  if  divided  among  a  multitude,  irre- 
sistible if  centred  in  a  few.  When  nobles  are  numerous,  their  operations 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  people ;  they  are  roused  oiJy  by  what  they 
feel,  not  by  what  they  apprehend ;  and  submit  to  many  arbitrary  ana 
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oppressive  acts,  before  they  take  arms  against  their  sovereign.  A  small 
boay,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  sensible  and  more  impatient ;  quick  in 
discerning,  and  prompt  in  repelling  danger,  all  its  motions  are  as  sudden 
as  those  of  the  other  are  slow.  Hence  proceeded  the  extreme  jealousy 
with  which  the  Scottish  nobles  observed  their  monarchs,  and  the  fierceness 
with  which  they  opposed  their  encroachments.  Even  the  virtue  of  a 
pirince  did  not  render  them  less  vigilant,  or  less  easier  to  defend  their 
rights;  and  Robert  Bruce,  notwithstanding  the  splencfour  of  his  victories, 
and  the  glory  of  his  name,  was  upon  the  point  ol  experiencing  the  vigour 
of  their  resistance,  no  less  than  his  unpopular  descendant  James  III 
Besides  this,  the  near  alliance  of  the  great  families,  by  frequent  intermar* 
riages,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  small  number ;  and  as  con- 
sanguinity was,  in  those  ages,  a  powerful  bond  of  union,  all  the  kindred 
of  a  nobleman  interested  themselves  in  his  quarrel  as  a  common  cause ; 
and  every  contest  the  king  had,  though  with  a  single  baron,  soon  drew 
upon  him  the  arms  of  a  whole  confederacy. 

V.  Those  natural  connections,  both  with  their  equals  and  with  their 
inferiors,  the  Scottish  nobles  strengthened  by  a  device,  which,  if  not  peculiar 
to  themselves,  was  at  least  more  frequent  among  them  than  in  any  other 
nation.  Even  in  times  of  profound  peace,  they  formed  associations,  which, 
when  made  with  their  equals,  were  called  leagues  of  mutual  defence;  and 
when  with  their  inferiors,  6o»d5  qfrnanrent.  By  the  former,  the  contracting 
parties  bound  themselves  mutually  to  assist  each  other,  in  all  causes  and 
against  all  persons.  By  the  latter,  protection  was  stipulated  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fidelity  and  personal  service  promised  on  the  other.*  Self-pre- 
servation, it  is  probable,  forced  men  at  first  into  these  confederacies ;  and, 
while  disorder  and  rapine  were  universal,  while  government  was  unsettled, 
and  the  authority  of  laws  little  known  or  regarded,  near  neighbours  found 
it  necessary  to  unite  in  this  manner  for  their  security ;  and  the  weak  were 
obliged  to  court  the  patronage  of  the  strong.  By  degrees,  these  asso- 
ciations became  so  many  alliances  offensive  and  defensive  against  the 
throne ;  and  as  their  obligation  was  held  to  be  mere  sacred  than  any  tie 
whatever,  they  gave  much  umbrage  to  our  kings,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  power  and  independence  of  the  nobility.  In  the  reign  of  James 
II.  William,  the  eighth  earl  of  Doudas,  entered  into  a  league  of  this  kind 
with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Ross,  Murray,  Ormond,  the  lords  Hamilton, 
Balveny,  and  other  powerful  barons;  and  so  formidable  was  this  combi- 
nation to  the  king,  that  he  had  recourse  to  a  measure  no  less  violent  than 
unjust,  in  order  to  dissolve  it. 

Vl.  The  frequent  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  proved  another 
cause  of  augmenting  the  power  of  the  nobility.  Nature  has  placed  no 
barrier  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  a  river,  almost  eveiy  where  fbrdable, 
divides  them  towards  the  east ;  on  the  west  they  are  separated  by  an 
imaginary  line.  The  slender  revenues  of  our  kings  prevented  them  from 
fortifying  or  placing  garrisons  in  the  towns  on  the  frontier:  nor  would  the 
jealousy  of  their  suojects  have  permitted  such  a  method  of^  defence.  The 
oarons,  whose  estates  lay  near  the  borders,  considered  themselves  as  bound, 
both  in  honour  and  interest,  to  repel  the  enemy.  The  wardenships  of  the 
diflferent  marches^  offices  of  great  power  and  dignity,  were  generally 
bestowed  on  them.  This  gained  them  the  leading  of  the  warlike  counties 
in  the  south ;  and  their  va^s,  living  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility,  or 
enjoying  at  best  an  insecure  peace,  became  more  inurea  to  war  than  even 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  more  willing  to  accompany  their  chieftain 
in  bis  most  haidy  and  dangerous  enterprises.  It  was  the  valour,  no  less 
than  the  number  of  their  followers,  that  rendered  the  Douglases  great. 
The  nobles  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties  were  c^en  dutiful  and 
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Obse^ufous  to  the  crown,  but  our  monarchs  always  found  it  impracticable 
to  subdue  the  mutinous  and  ungoYemable  spirit  of  the  borderers.  In  all 
our  domestic  quarrels,  those  who  could  draw  to  their  side  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  counties,  were  almost  sure  of  victory ;  and  conscious  of  this 
advantage,  the  lords  who  possessed  authority  there,  were  apt  to  foiget  the 
duty  which  they  owed  their  sovereign,  and.  to  aspire  beyond  the  rank  of 
subjects. 

VII.  The  calamities  which  befell  our  kings  contributed  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  diminish  the  royal  authority.  Never  was  any  race  of 
monarchs  so  unfortunate  as  the  Scottish.  Of  six  successive  princes,  from 
Robert  III.  to  James  VI.,  not  one  died  a  natural  death ;  and  the  minorities, 
during  that  time,  were  longer  and  more  frequent  than  ever  happened  in 
any  other  kingdom.  From  Robert  Bruce  to  James  VI.,  we  reckon  ten 
pnnces ;  and  seven  of  these  were  called  to  the  throne  while  they  were 
minors,  and  almost  infants.  Even  the  most  regular  and  best  estaolished 
governments  feel  sensibly  the  pernicious  effects  of  a  minority,  and  either 
become  languid  and  inactive,  or  are  thrown  into  violent  and  unnatural  con- 
vulsions, out  under  the  imperfect  and  ill-adjusted  system  of  government 
in  Scotland  these  effects  were  still  more  fatal ;  the  fierce  and  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  nobles,  unrestrained  by  the  authority  of  a  king,  scorned  all 
subjection  to  the  delegated  jurisdiction  of  a  regent,  or  to  the  feeble  com* 
mauds  of  a  minor.  The  royal  authority  was  circumscribed  within  narrower 
limits  than  ever;  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  naturally  inconsiderable, 
were  reduced  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  aristocratical  power  gradually 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  monarchical.  Ltcst  the  personal  power  of  a 
regent  should  enable  him  to  act  with  too  much  vigour,  the  authority 
annexed  to  that  office  was  sometimes  rendered  inconsiderable  by  being 
divided :  or,  if  a  single  regent  was  chosen,  the  greater  nobles,  and  the 
heads  of  the  more  illustrious  families,  were  seldom  raised  to  that  dignity. 
It  was  o{\en  conferred  upon  men  who  possessed  little  influence,  and  excited 
no  jealousy.  They,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  were  obliged  to 
overlook  some  irregularities,  and  to  permit  others ;  and,  in  order  to  support 
their  authority,  which  was  destitute  of  real  strength,  they  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  most  powerful  and  active  barons,  by  granting  them  possessions 
and  immunities,  which  raised  them  to  still  greater  power.  When  the  king 
himself  came  to  assume  the  reigns  of  government,  he  found  his  revenues 
wasted  or  alienated,  the  crown  lands  seized  or  given  away^and  the  nobles 
so  accustomed  to  independence,  that,  after  the  struggles  <m  a  whole  reign, 
he  was  seldom  able  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  state  in  which  they  had 
been  at  the  beginning  of  his  minority,  or  to  wrest  from  them  what  they  had 
usurped  during  that  time.  If  we  take  a  view  of  what  ha]jpened  to  each 
of  our  kin^s,  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  olaced  in  this  situation,  the 
truth  and  im])ortancc  of  this  observation  will  fully  appear. 

The  minority  of  David  II.  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  was  disturbed  by 
the  pretensions  of  Edward  Baliol,  who,  relyii^  on  the  aid  of  England,  and 
on  tne  support  of  some  disaffected  barons  amoi^  the  Scots,  invaded  the 
kingdom.  The  success  which  at  first  attended  his  arms  obliged  the  youi^ 
kins^  to  retire  to  France ;  and  Baliol  took  possession  of  the  throne.  A  Rmall 
bocfy  of  the  nobles,  however,  continuing  faithful  to  their  exiled  prince, 
drove  Baliol  out  of  Scotland ;  and  after  an  absence  of  nine  years  David 
returned  from  France,  and  took  the  eoveroment  of  the  kir^dom  into  his 
own  hands.  But  nobles,  who  were  thus  wasting  their  blood  and  treasure 
in  defence  of  the  crown,  had  a  right  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
ancient  privileges;  and  even  some  title  to  arrogate  new  ones.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  maxim  in  that  a^  [1329],  that  every  leader  might  claim  as 
hb  own  the  territory  which  his  sword  had  won  from  the  enemy.  Great 
acquisitk>ns  were  gained  by  the  nobility  in  that  way:  and  to  these  the 
gratitude  and  liberality  of  David  addea,  by  distributing  among  such  a# 
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adhered  to  him  the  vast  possessions  which  fell  to  the  crown  hj  the  forfeiture 
of  bis  enemies.  The  family  of  Douglas,  which  began  to  rise  above  the 
other  nobles  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  augmented  both  its  power  and  its 
property  during  his  minority. 

1405. J  James  I.  was  seized  by  the  English  during  the  continuance  of  a 
truce,  and  ungenerously  detained  a  prisoner  almost  nmeteen  years.  During 
that  period  the  kingdom  was  governed,  first  by  his  uncle  Robert,  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  then  oy  Murdo,  the  son  of  Robert.  Both  these  noblemen 
aspired  to  the  crown ;  and  their  unnatural  ambition,  if  we  may  believe 
most  of  our  historians,  not  only  cut  short  the  days  of  prince  David,  the 
king's  eldest  brother,  but  prolonged  the  captivity  of  James.  They  flattered 
themselves  that  they  might  step  with  less  opposition  into  a  throne,  when 
almost  vacant ;  and  dreading  the  kill's  return  as  the  extinction  of  their 
authority,  and  the  end  of  their  hopes,  they  carried  on  the  negotiations  for 
obtaining  his  liberty  with  extreme  remissness.  At  the  same  time  they 
neglected  nothing  that  could  either  soothe  or  bribe  the  nobles  to  approve 
of  their  scheme.  They  slackened  the  reins  of  government ;  they  allowed 
the  prerogative  to  be  encroached  upon ;  they  suffered  the  most  irregular  acts 
of  power,  and  even  wanton  instances  of  oppression,  to  pass  with  impunity; 
they  dealt  out  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  among  those  whose  enmity  they 
dreaded  or  whose  favour  they  had  gained ;  and  reduced  the  royal  autho- 
rity to  a  state  of  imbecility,  from  which  succeeding  monarchs  laboured  in 
vam  to  raise  it. 

1437.]  During  the  minority  of  James  II.  the  administration  of  affairs, 
as  well  as  the  custody  of  the  "king's  person,  were  committed  to  Sir  William 
Crichton  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingston.  Jealousy  and  discord  were  the 
effects  of  their  conjunct  authority,  and  each  of  them,  in  order  to  strengthen 
himself,  bestowed  new  power  and  privilej^es  upon  the  great  men  whose 
aid  be  courted;  while  the  young  earl  of  Douglas,  encouraged  by  their 
divisions,  erected  a  sort  of  independent  principality  within  the  kingdom ; 
and,  forbidding  his  vassals  to  acKnowledge  any  authority  but  his  own,  he 
created  knights,  appointed  a  privy  council,  named  officers  civil  and  mUi- 
taiy,  assumed  every  ensign  of  royalty  but  the  title  of  king,  and  appeared 
in  public  with  a  magnificence  more  tnan  royal. 

1460.]  Eieht  persons  were  chosen  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the 
minori^  of  James  III.  Lord  Boyd,  however,  by  seizing  the  person  of  Ae 
young  kii^,  and  by  the  ascendant  which  he  acquired  over  him,  soon  en- 
grossed the  whole  authority.  He  formed  the  ambitious  project  of  raising 
his  family  to  the  same  pitch  of  power  and  grandeur  with  those  of  the  i)rime 
nobility;  and  he  effected  it.  While  intent  on  this,  he  relaxed  the  vigour 
of  government,  and  the  barons  became  accustomed  once  more  to  anarchy 
and  independence.  The  power  which  Boyd  had  been  at  so  much  pains 
to  acquire  was  of  no  long  continuance,  and  the  fall  of  his  family,  according 
to  the  fate  of  favourites,  was  sudden  and  destructive ;  but  upon  its  ruins 
the  family  of  Hamilton  rose,  which  soon  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the 
kingdom. 

As  the  minority  of  James  V.  was  longer,  it  was  likewise  more  turbulent 
than  those  of  the  preceding  kings.  And  the  contending  nobles,  encouraged 
or  protected  either  by  the  king  of  France  or  of  England,  formed  them- 
selves into  more  regular  factions,  and  disregarded  more  than  ever  the 
restraints  of  order  and  authority.  The  French  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
one,  devoted  to  their  interest,  raised  to  be  regent.  This  was  the  duke 
of  Albany,  a  native  of  France,  and  a  grandson  of  James  II.  But  Alexan- 
der Lord  Home,  the  most  eminent  of  all  Scottish  peers  who  survived  the 
fatal  battle  of  Flowden,  thwarted  all  his  measures  durir^  the  first  years  of 
his  administration  $  and  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  dowafer,  sister  of 
Heniy  VIII.  rendered  the  latter  part  of  it  no  less  feeble.  Though  sup- 
ported by  French  auxiliaries  the  nobles  despised  his  author!^,  and, 
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mgsrdkss  either  of  bis  threats  or  his  entreaties,  peremptorily  refused  two 

several  times  to  enter  England,  to  the  borders  of  which  kingdom  be  had 

led  them.    Provoked  by  these  repeated  instances  of  contempt,  the  regent 

abandoned  his  troublesome  station,  and,  retiring  to  France,  prefenea  the 

tranquillity  of  a  private  life  to  an  office  destitute  of  real  authority.    Upon 

bis  retreat,  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  became  master  of  the  king^s  person, 

and  ^vemed  the  kingdom  in  bis  name.    Many  efforts  were  made  to 

depnve  him  of  his  usurped  authority.    But  the  numerous  vassals  and 

friends  of  his  family  adhered  to  him,  because  he  divided  with  them  the 

power  and  emoluments  of  bis  office ;  the  people  reverenced  and  loved  the 

name  of  Douglas ;  he  exercised,  without  the  title  of  regent,  a  fuller  and 

more  absolute  authority  than  any  who  had  enj^ed  that  dignity;  and 

the  ancient  but  dangerous  pre-eminence  of  the  Douglases  seemed  to  be 

restored. 

To  these,  and  to  many  other  causes,  omitted  or  unobserved  by  us,  did 
the  Scottish  nobility  owe  that  exorbitant  and  uncommon  power,  of  which 
instances  occur  so  frequently  in  our  histoiy.  Nothing,  however,  demon- 
strates so  fully  the  extent  of  their  power  as  the  length  of  its  duration. 
Many  years  after  the  declension  of  tne  feudal  system  in  the  other  king- 
doms of  Europe,  and  when  the  arms  or  policy  of  Princes  bad,  eveij 
ivbere,  shaken  or  laid  it  in  ruins,  the  foundations  of  that  ancient  fabric 
remained,  in  a  great  measure,  firm  and  untouched  in  Scotland^ 

The  powers  which  the  feudal  institutions  vested  in  the  nobles  soon 
became  intolerable  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  longed  to  possess 
something  more  than  a  nominal  and  precarious  authority.  Their  impa- 
tience to  obtain  this  precipitated  Henry  III.  of  England,  Edward  II.  and 
some  other  weak  pnnces,  into  rash  and  premature  attempts  against  the 
privileges  of  the  barons,  in  which  they  were  disappointed  or  perished. 
Princes  of  greater  abilities  were  content  to  mitigate  evils  which  they 
could  not  cure ;  they  sought  occupation  for  the  turbulent  spirit  of  theu 
nobles  in  frequent  wars ;  and  allowed  their  fiery  courage  to  evaporate  in 
foreign  expeditions  which,  if  they  brought  no  other  advantage,  secured  at 
least  domestic  tranquillity.  But  time  and  accidents  ripened  the  feudal 
govemnients  for  destruction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  all  the  princes  of  Europe  attacked,  as  if 
by  concert,  the  power  of  their  nobles.  Men  of  genius  then  undertook 
with  success  what  their  unskilful  predecessors  had  attempted  in  vain. 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  the  most  profound  and  the  roost  adventurous  genius 
of  that  age  b^n,  and  in  a  single  reign  almost  completed  the  scheme  of 
their  destruction.  The  sure  but  concealed  policy  otHenir  VII.  of  Eng- 
land, produced  the  same  effect.  The  means,  indeed,  employed  by  these 
monarchs  were  very  different.  The  blow  which  Louis  struck  was  sudden 
and  fatal.  The  artifices  of  Hcniy  resembled  those  slow  poisons  which 
waste  the  constitution  but  become  not  mortal  till  some  distant  period. 
Nor  did  they  produce  consequences  less  opposite.  Louis  boldly  added  to 
the  crown  whatever  he  wrested  from  the  nobles.  Heniy  undermined  his 
barons  by  encouraging  them  to  sell  their  lands,  which  enriched  the  com- 
mons, and  gave  them  a  weight  in  the  legislature  unknown  to  their  prede- 
cessors. But  while  these  great  revolutions  were  carrying  on  in  two  king- 
doms with  which  Scotland  was  intimately  connected,  litue  alteration  hap- 
pened there ;  our  kings  could  neither  extend  their  own  pren^ative  nor 
enable  the  commbns  to  encroach  upon  the  aristocracy ;  the  nobles  not  only 
retained  most  of  their  ancient  privileges  and  possessions,  but  continued  to 
make  new  acquisitions. 

This  was  not  owing  to  the  inattention  of  our  princes,  or  to  their  want 
of  ambition.  They  were  abundantly  sensible  of  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  nobility,  and  extremely  solicitous  to  humble  that  order.  They  did 
Doty  however,  possess  means  sufficient  for  accomplishing  this  end.    The 
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resourcefl  of  our  monarchs  were  few,  and  the  prog^ss  which  they  made 
was  of  course  inconsiderable.  But  as  the  number  of  their  followers,  and 
the  extent  of  their  jurisdiclion,  were  the  two  chief  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  nobles  formidable  ;  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  one,  and 
to  restrain  the  other,  all  our  kings  had  recourse  to  nearly  the  same  ex- 
pedients. 

L  Among  nobles  of  a  fierce  courage  and  of  unpolished  manners,  sur- 
rounded with  vassals  bold  and  licentious,  whom  they  were  bound  by 
interest  and  honour  to  protect,  the  causes  of  discord  were  many  and 
unavoidable.  As  the  contending  parties  could  seldom  agree  in  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  any  common  superior  or  judge,  and  their  impa- 
tient spirit  would  seldom  wait  the  slow  decisions  of  justice,  their  quarrels 
were  usually  terminated  by  the  sword.  The  offended  baron  assembled 
his  vassals,  and  wasted  the  lands  or  shed  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  To 
foigive  an  injury  was  mean ;  to  forbear  revenge  infamous  or  cowardly.* 
Hence  quarrels  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and,  under  the  name 
oi  deadly  feuds,  subsisted  for  many  generations  with  unmitigated  rancour. 
It  was  tne  interest  of  the  crown  to  foment  rather  than  to  extinguish  these 
quarrels  ;  and  by  scattering  or  cherishing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  the 
nobles,  that  union,  which  would  have  rendered  the  aristocracy  invincible, 
and  which  must  at  once  have  annihilated  the  prerogative,  was  effectually 
prevented.  To  the  same  cause  our  kings  \yere  indebted  for  the  success 
with  which  they  sometimes  attacked  the  most  powerful  chieftains.  They 
employed  private  revenge  to  aid  the  impotence  of  public  laws,  and  arming 
against  the  person  who  had  incurred  their  di.splcasure  those  rival  families 
which  wished  his  fall,  they  rewarded  their  service  by  sharing  among  them 
the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  But  this  expedient,  though  it  served  to 
humble  individuals,  did  not  weaken  the  body  of  the  nobility.  Those 
who  were  now  the  instruments  of  their  prince  s  vengeance  became,  in  a 
short  time,  the  objects  of  his  fear.  Havmg  acquired  power  and  wealth 
by  serving  the  crown,  they,  in  their  turn,  set  up  for  independence :  and 
though  there  mieht  be  a  fluctuation  of  power  and  of  property ;  though  old 
families  fell,  ana  new  ones  rose  upon  their  ruins ;  the  rights  of  the  aristo- 
cracy remained  entire,  and  its  vigour  unbroken. 

II.  As  the  administration  of  justice  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  ties 
between  a  king  and  his  subjects,  all  our  monarchs  were  at  the  utmost 
pains  to  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  and  to  extend  that  of 
the  crown.  The  external  forms  of  subordination  natural  to  the  feudal 
system  favoured  this  attempt.  An  appeal  lay  from  the  jufiges  and  courts 
of  the  barons  to  those  of  the  king.  The  right,  however,  of  judging  in 
the  first  instance  belonged  to  the  nobles,  and  they  easily  found  means  to 
,  defeat  the  effects  of  appeals,  as  well  as  of  many  other  feudal  reflations. 
The  royal  jurisdiction  was  almost  confined  withm  the  narrow  linnts  of  the 
king's  demesnes,  beyond  which  his  judges  claimed  indeed  much  authority, 
but  possessed  next  to  none.  Our  kmgs  were  sensible  of  these  limitations, 
and  bore  them  with  impatience.  But  it  was  impossible  to  overturn  in  a 
moment  what  was  so  deeply  rooted ;  or  to  strip  the  nobles  at  once  of 
privileges  which  they  had  held  so  long,  and  which  were  wrought  almost 

•  The  spirit  of  revenge  was  encouraged,  nol  only  by  the  manners,  but,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
by  the  lawB  of  those  ages.  If  any  pcraon  thoughi'the  pmscTuiion  of  an  injury  ofTttred  to  his  family 
too  troablesome  or  too  dangerous,  the  Soliqne  laws  permitted  him  publicly  lodcf^ist  from  demanding 
yenveance;  but  the  same  laws,  in  order  topunbli  his  aiwardictf  and  want  of  atfcction  to  his  family, 
deprived  him  of  the  risht  of  succession.  Henauli's  Abrege  Chronol.  p.  81.  Among  the  Aiiglo- 
Bajions  we  find  a  singular  Institution  distinguidhed  by  tlic  name  of  todalitium ;  a  voluntary  osso- 
ctaiioa,  the  object  whereof  was  the  pcr^nal  security  of  those  who  joined  in  it,  and  which  the 
fteblencas  of  government  at  that  time  rendered  necessary.  Among  other  regulations,  which  are 
contained  Sn  one  of  these  still  extant,  the  following  deserves  notice :  "  If  any  a^socinte  shall  cither 
eat  or  drink  with  a  person  wlio  has  IclUed  any  member  of  the  sodalitium^  unless  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  Uie  bishop^or  the  count,  and  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  did  not  know  the  person,  let  him 
pay  a  great  fine.'*    Hlckes,  Dissert.  Epistolar.  apud  Tbosaur.  Ling.  Septentr.  voL  L  p.  SI. 
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into  die  frame  of  the  feudal  constitution.    To  accomplish  this,  however, 
v^QS  an  object  of  uniform  and  anxious  attention  to  all  our  princes.    James 
L  Jed  the  way  here,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  towards  a  more  regular 
and  perfect  police.    He  made  choice,  araong^  the  estates  of  parliament,  of 
a  certain  number  of  persons,  whom  he  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Lords  of  Session^  and  appointed  them  to  hold  courts  for  determining  civil 
causes  three  times  in  the  year,  and  forty  days  at  a  time,  in  whatever  place 
be  pleased  to  name.    Their  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  matters  which 
formerly  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  kind's  council,  and,  being  a 
committee  of  parliament,  their  decisions  were  final.    James  II.  obtained 
a  law,  annexing*  all  regalities  which  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
declaring  the  right  of  jurisdiction  to  be  unalienable  for  the  future.    James 
III.  imposed  severe  penalties  upon  those  judges  appointed  by  the  barons, 
whose  decisions  should  be  found  on  a  review  to  be  unjust ;  and,  by  many 
other  regulations,  endeavoured  to  extend  the  authority  of  his  own  court.* 
James  I V .,  on  pretence  of  remedying  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
short  terras  of  the  Court  of  Session,  appointed  other  judges  called  Lords  of 
Daily  Qmncil.    The  Session  was  an  ambulatory  court,  and  met  seldom  : 
Ifce  Daily  Council  was  fixed,  and  sat  constantly  at  Edinburgh  ;  and,  though 
not  composed  of  members  of  parliament,  ine  same  powers  which  the 
Lords  01  Session  enjoyed  were  vested  in  it.    At  last  James  V.  erected  a 
new  court  that  still  subsists,  and  which  he  named  the  College  of  Justiccy 
the^'udges  or  Senators  of  which  were  called  Lords  of  Council  and  Session, 
This  court  not  only  exercised  the  same  jurisdiction  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  tlie  Session  and  Daily  Council,  but  new  rights  were  aaded. 
Privileges  of  great  importance  were  granted  to  its  members,  its  forms 
were  prescribed,  its  terms  fixed,  and  regularity,  power,  and  splendour  con- 
ferred upon  it.t    The  persons  constituted  judges  in  all  these  different  courts 
bad,  in  many  respects,  the  advantage  of  those  who  presided  in  the  courts 
of  the  barons ;  they  were  more  eminent  for  their  skill  in  law,  their  rules 
of  proceeding  were  more  uniform,  and  their  decisions  more  consistent. 
Such  judicatories  became  the  objects  of  confidence  and  of  veneration. 
Men  willingly  submitted  their  property  to  their  determination,  and  their 
encroachments  on  the  jurisdictions  of  the  nobles  were  popular,  and  for  that 
reason  successful.    By  devices  of  a  similar  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
nobles  in  criminal  causes  was  restrained,  and  the  authority  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  extended.    The  crown,  in  this  particular,  gaining  insensibly 
upon  the  nobles,  recovered  more  ample  authority ;  ana  the  king,  whose 
jurisdiction  once  resembled  that  of  a  baron  rather  than  that  of  a  sovereigii,^ 

•  Act  96.  p.  1460.    Act  M.  P.  1493.    Act  99.  P.  1487.  f  Keith,  App.  75,  &c. 

X  The  most  perfect  idea  of  the  feudal  ayatem  of  eovernment  may  be  attained  by  attending  to  th« 
■Uite  of  Gennaiiy,  and  to  the  history  of  France.    In  tlie  fomier,  the  feudal  inatituiions  silil  Hubaist 
with  great  vigour ;  and  tliough  altngetlier  abolished  in  the  latter.  Uie  public  records  have  t>een  n 
carcfuUy  preserved,  Uiat  the  French  lawyers  anU  anriquarirs  have  been  enabU'd,  whh  more  certainty 
and  precision  than  those  of  any  other  country  In  Kurope,  to  trace  its  rise,  its  progress,  and  revo- 
lutions.   In  Germany  every  piinciiHirny  may  be  considered  as  a  fief,  and  all  iui  great  princes  as 
vassals,  holding  of  the  Emperor.    Th<'y  ptiSiH^s  all  the  fiudal  privilei^cs;  their  tivl\  arejierpetual ; 
their  jurisdictions  within  their  own  territories  separniR  and  extensive  ;  and  the  {treat  omces  of  the 
«m{dreare  alt  hereditary,  and  annexed  tf>  particular  families.    At  the  i«arae  time  the  emperor  retains 
many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  feudal  monarchs.    Like  them,  his  claims  and  pretensloiu  are  innu- 
merable, and  his  {wwers  small;  his  Jurisdiction  within  his  own  demesnes  or  hereditary  countries 
Is  complete;  beyond  the  bounds  of  these  it  is  almost  nothing;  and  so  permanent  are  feudal  prin- 
ciples, that  although  the  feudal  sybtem  be  overturned  in  abnoet  every  particular  state  In  Germany, 
lod  although  the  greater  part  of  itii  princes  have  become  absolute,  the  original  feudal  constitmloo 
of  the  Rni^re  still  remains,  and  ideas  peculiar  to  that  form  of  government  diri*ct  all  its  operations, 
ud  determiue  the  rights  of  aH  its  princes.    Our  observations,  with  regard  to  the  limited  jurisdic- 
tion of  lUngs  under  the  feudal  governments,  are  greatly  Illustrated  by  what  happened  in  France. 
The  feebleness  and  dotage  of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  encouraged  the  peers  to  usurp  an 
Independent  jurisdiction.    Notliing  remained  la  the  hands  of  the  crown ;  ail  was  seized  by  them. 
When  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the  throne,  A.  D.  087,  he  kept  pot^fwiion  of  his  private  pauimony, 
Che  Comte  of  Paris ;  and  all  the  jurisdiction  wliich  the  Una  his  siiccrisiors  exercised  for  some  time, 
wss  within  Its  tenitorles.    There  were  only  four  towns  in  France  where  he  could  establish  ^''^!^ 
BaiUuj  or  royal  judges :  all  the  other  lands,  towns,  and  bailliages,  belonged  tn  the  nobles.   The 
■eiteditD  wliicbtlw  Fiencb  monarclM  bad  nooane  for  exiending  thair  jorlsdlolloa  wen  exacuy 
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came  more  and  more  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  community,  and 
the  supreme  dispenser  of  justice  to  his  people.  These  acquisitions  of  our 
kings,  DO wever,  though  comparatively  great,  were  in  reality  inconsidera- 
ble; and,  notwithstanding  all  their  eflforts,  many  of  the  separate  jurisdic- 
tions possessed  by  the  nobles  remained  in  ^reat  vigour ;  and  their  final 
abolition  was  reserved  to  a  distant  and  more  nappy  period. 

But  besides  these  methods  of  defending  their  prerogative  and  humbling 
the  aristocracy,  which  may  be  considered  as  common  to  all  our  princes, 
we  shall  find,  by  taking  a  view  of  their  reigns,  that  almost  every  one  of 
our  kings,  from  Robert  Bruce  to  James  V.,  had  formed  some  particular 
system  lor  depressing  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  which  was  tne  object 
lioth  of  their  jealousy  and  terror.  This  conduct  of  our  monarchs,  if  we 
rest  satisfied  with  the  accounts  of  their  historians,  must  be  considered  as 
flowing  entirely  from  their  resentment  against  particular  noblemen ;  and 
all  their  attempts  to  humble  them  must  be  viewed  as  the  sallies  of  private 
passion,  not  as  the  consequences  of  any  general  plan  of  policy.  But  though 
some  of  their  actions  may  be  imputed  to  those  passions,  though  the  different 
genius  of  the  men,  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the  nation, 
necessarily  occasioned  great  variety  in  their  schemes ;  yet,  without  being 
chargeable  with  excessive  refinement,  we  may  affirm  that  their  end  was 
uniformly  the  same ;  and  that  the  project  of  reducing  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy,  sometimes  avowed  and  pursued  with  vigour,  sometimes  con 
cealed  or  seemingly  suspended,  was  never  altogether  abandoned. 

No  prince  was  ever  more  indebted  to  his  nobles  than  Robert  Bruce 
Their  valour  conquered  the  kingdom,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne.  His 
gratitude  and  generosity  bestowed  on  them  the  lands  of  the  vanquished. 
Property  has  seldom  undergone  greater  or  more  sudden  revolutions  than 
those  to  which  it  was  subject  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  Edward  I.  having 
forfeited  the  estates  of  most  of  the  ancient  Scottish  barons,  granted  them 
to  his  English  subjects.  These  were  expelled  by  the  Scots,  and  their 
lands  seized  by  new  masters.  Amidst  such  rapid  changes  confiision  was 
unavoidable  ;  and  many  possessed  their  lands  by  titles  extremely  defective. 
During  one  of  those  truces  between  the  two  nations,  occasioned  rather  by 
theb"  bein^  weaiy  of  war  than  desirous  of  peace,  Robert  formed  a  scheme 
for  checking  the  growing  power  and  wealtn  of  the  nobles.  He  summoned 
them  to  appear  and  to  snow  by  what  rights  they  held  their  lands.  They 
assemblea  accordingly ;  and  the  question  being  put,  they  started  up  at 
once,  and  drew  their  swords ;  "  By  these,"  said  they,  "  we  acc^uired  our 
lands,  and  with  these  we  will  defend  them."  The  king,  irilimidated  by 
their  boldness,  prudently  dropped  the  project.  But  so  deeply  did  they 
resent  this  attack  upon  their  order,  that,  notwithstanding  Robert's  popular 
and  splendid  virtues,  it  occasioned  a  dai^erous  conspiracy  against  his  life. 
David  his  son,  at  first  an  exile  in  France,  afterward  a  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, and  involved  in  continual  war  with  Edward  III.  had  not  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  internal  police  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  think  of  retrenching  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility. 

Our  iiistorians  have  been  more  careful  to  relate  the  military  than  the 
civil  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Robert  II.  Skirmishes  and  inroads  of 
little  consequence  they  describe  minutely :  but  with  regard  to  eveiy  thing 
tiiat  happened  during  several  years  of  tranquillity,  they  are  altogether 
silent 

The  feeble  administration  of  Robert  III.  must  likewise  be  passed  over 
slightly.  A  prince  of  a  mean  genius,  and  of  a  trail  and  sickly  constitution,, 
was  not  a  fit  person  to  enter  the  lists  with  active  and  martial  barons,  or  to 
attempt  wresting  from  them  any  of  their  rights. 
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Tbe  civil  transactions  in  Scotland  are  better  known  since  the  he^kming 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  a  complete  series  ^f  our  laws  supplies  the 
defects  of  our  historians.  The  English  made  lome  amends  for  then*  in- 
justice in  detaining  that  prince  a  prisoner,  by  their  generous  care  of  hia 
education.  During  his  long  residence  in  Engird,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  feudal  system  in  a  more  advanced  state,  and  refined  from 
many  of  the  imperfections  which  still  adhered  to  it  in  his  own  kingdom. 
He  saw  there,  nobles  great,  but  not  independest ;  a  king  powerful,  Uiou^h 
far  from  absolute :  he  saw  a  regular  administiation  of  government ;  wise 
laws  enacted ;  and  a  nation  flourishing  and  Aappy,  because  all  ranks  of 
men  were  accustomed  to  obey  them.  Full  of  these  ideas,  he  returned 
into  his  native  country,  which  presented  to  him  a  very  different  scene. 
The  royal  authority,  never  great,  was  now  contemptible,  by  having  been 
so  long  delegated  to  regents.  The  ancient  patrimony  and  revenues  of  the 
crown  were  almost  totally  alienated.  Dumg  his  long  absence  the  name 
of  king  was  little  known,  and  less  regardea.  The  license  of  many  years 
had  rendered  the  nobles  independent.  Universal  anarchy  prevailed. 
The  weak  were  exposed  to  the  rapine  aid  oppression  of  the  strong.  In 
eveiT  comer  some  barbarous  chieOam  ruled  at  pleasure,  and  neither  feared 
the  king  nor  pitied  the  people.* 

James  was  too  wise  a  prince  to  employ  open  force  to  correct  such 
inveterate  evils.  N*either  the  men  nor  the  times  would  have  borne  it.  He 
applied  the  gent%r  and  less  offensive  remedy  of  laws  and  statutes.  In  a 
parliament  held  immediately  after  his  return,  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
his  people  h^  many  vvise  laws,  tendii^  visibly  to  re-estabHsh  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  justice  in  the  kingdom.  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  endea- 
voured to  secure  these  blessings  to  his  subjects,  he  discovered  his  intention 
to  recover  those  possessions  of  which  the  crown  had  been  unjustly  bereaved ; 
and  for  that  purpose  obtained  an  act  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  sum- 
mon such  as  had  obtained  ^rown  lands  during  the  three  last  reigns,  to  produce 
the  rights  by  which  they  ^eld  them.t  As  this  statute  threatened  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nobles,  anott«r  which  passed  in  a  subsequent  parliament 
aimed  a  dreadful  blow  at  their  power.  By  it  the  leagues  and  combinations 
which  we  have  already  described,  and  which  rendered  the  nobles  so 
formidable  to  the  crovvn,  wer?  declared  unlawful.|  Encouraged  by  this 
success  in  the  beginning  of  Jas  enterprise,  James's  next  step  was  still 
bolder  and  more  decisive.  Dujing  the  sitting  of  parliament  he  seized,  at 
once,  his  cousin  Murdo,  duke  u  Albany,  and  his  sons ;  the  earls  of 
Douglas,  Lennox,  Angus,  March,  Jod  above  twenty  other  peers  and  barons 
of  prime  rank.  To  all  of  them,  h<wever,  he  was  immediately  reconciled, 
except  to  Albany  and  his  sons,  and  Lennox.  These  were  tried  by  their 
peers,  and  condemned ;  for  what  crim»  is  now  unknown.  Their  execution 
struck  the  whole  order  with  terror,  an^  their  forfeiture  added  considerable 
possessions  to  the  crown.  He  seized^  likewise,  the  earldoms  of  Buchan 
and  Strathero,  upon  different  pretexts  and  that  of  Mar  fell  to  him  by 
inheritance.  The  patience  and  inactivity  of  the  nobles,  while  the  king 
was  proceeding  so  rapidly  towards  aegandizine  the  crown,  are  amazing. 
The  only  obstruction  ne  met  with  was  from  a  slight  insurrection  headed 
by  the  duke  of  Albany's  youngest  son,  ind  that  was  easily  suppressed. 
Tbe  splendour  and  presence  of  a  king,  to  which  the  great  men  had  been 
loqg  unaccustomed,  inspired  reverence:  James  was  a  prince  of  great 
abilities,  and  conducted  his  operations  with  much  prudence.    He  was  in 

*  A  eocemporvf  monUah  writer  describes  Uicse  calamideB  verv  (bellngly  in  hit  rode  Ladn :  <  *  In 
diebot  UUt,  non  ent  lex  in  Scotia,  eed  qnUibet  polentioram  Junforem  oppreasit ;  et  totan  regnnm 
fnlt  unnm  latrodniom ;  liomiddia,  depnsdationeSf  incendia,  et  cetera  oiaieficia  remanaerunt  Im- 
pQDita ;  etjoatitla  relegioa eztrm  termiooi  regni  exulaviL**  Chaitular.  Morav.  apad  Innet Iteay, 
vol.1.  P.S79L  ^ 
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fnendship  with  EDg;Iand,  and  closely  allied  with  the  French  king^ :  he  was 
adored  by  the  people,  w^o  enjoyed  unusual  security  and  happiness  under 
his  administration :  and  a!l  bis  acquisitions,  however  fatal  to  the  body  of 
the  nobles,  had  been  gained  by  attacks  upon  individuals ;  were  obtained 
by  decisions  of  law,  and,  being  founded  on  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
persons   who  suffered,  night  excite   murmurs   and  apprehensions,  but 
afforded  no  colourable  prehxt  for  a  eeneral  rebellion.    It  was  not  so  with 
the  next  attempt  which  the  king  made.    Encouraged  by  the  facility  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  advaiced,  he  ventured  upon  a  measure  that  irritated 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobiFty,  and  which  the  events  show  either  to  have 
been  entered  into  with  too  nuch  precipitancy,  or  to  have  been  carried  on 
with  too  much  violence.    Tue  father  of  Geoi^e  Dunbar,  earl  of  March, 
had  taken  arms  against  Robeit  III.  the  king's  father ;  but  that  crime  had 
been  pardoned,  and  his  lands  nstored  by  Robert  duke  of  Albany.    James, 
on  pretext  that  the  re^nt  had  exceeded  his  power,  and  that  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  king  alone  to  pardon  treason,  or  to  alienate  lands 
annexed  to  the  crown,  obtained  i  sentence  declaring  the  pardon  to  be  void, 
and  depriving  Dunbar  of  the  eaddom.    Many  of  the  great  men  held  lands 
by  no  other  right  than  what  they  derived  from  grants  of  the  two  dukes  of 
Albany.    Such  a  decision,  though  they  had  reason  to  expect  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  statute  which  the  king  had  obtained,  occasioned  a  general 
alarm.    Though  Dunbar  was  at  present  the  only  sufferer,  the  precedent 
might  be  extended,  and  their  titles  to  possessions  which  they  considered 
as  tiie  rewards  of  their  valour,  mig;ht  be  subjected  to  the  review  of  courts 
of  law,  whose  forms  of  proceeding  andjurisdiction  were  in  a  martial  a^e 
little  known,  and  extremely  odious.    Terror  and  discontent  spread  fast 
upon  this  discovery  of  the  king's  intentions ;  the  common  danger  called  on 
the  whole  order  to  unite,  and  to  make  one  bold  ytand  before  they  were 
stripped  successively  of  their  acquisitions,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty 
and  insignificance.    The  prevalence  of  these  sertiments  among  the  nobles 
encouraged  a  few  desperale  men,  the  friends  or  followers  of  those  who 
had  been  the  chief  sufferers  under  the  king's  aaministration,  to  form  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  life.    The  first  uncertain  intelligence  of  this  was  brought 
him  while  he  lay  in  his  camp  before  Roxburgh  castle.    He  durst  not  con- 
fide in  nobles,  to  whom  he  had  given  so  many  causes  of  disgust,  but  in- 
stantly dismissed  them  and  their  vassals,  aird  retiring  to  a  monasteir  near 
Perth,  was  soon  after  murdered  there  in  he  most  cruel  manner.    All  our 
historians  mention  with  astonishment  thiy  circumstance,  of  the  king's  dis- 
banding his  army  at  a  time  when  it  waf  so  necessary  for  his  preservation. 
A  king,  say  they,  surrounded  with  his  btrons,  is  secure  from  secret  treason, 
and  may  defy  open  rebellion.    But  ftose  veir  barons  were  the  persons 
whom  he  chiefly  dreaded;  and  it  i? evident,  from  this  review  of  his  ad- 
ministration, that  he  had  greater  reaion  to  apprehend  danger  than  to  expect 
defence  from  their  hands.    It  was  tie  misfortune  of  James,  that  his  maxims 
and  manners  were  too  refined  for  tie  age  in  which  he  lived.    Happy !  had 
he  reigned  in  a  kingdom  more  civiizea  ;  his  love  of  peace,  of  iustice,  and 
of  elegance,  woula  have  rendered  his  schemes  successful ;  and,  instead  of 
perishing  because  he  had  attem!)ted  too  much,  a  giateful  people  would 
nave  applauded  and  seconded  his  efforts  to  reform  and  improve  them. 

Cricnton,  the  most  able  man  of  those  who  had  the  direction  of  affairs 
during  the  minority  of  James  II.,  had  been  the  minister  of  James  I.,  and 
well  acquainted  with  his  resolution  of  humbling  the  nobility.  He  did  not 
relinquish  the  design,  and  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  pupil  with  the 
same  sentiments.  But  what  James  had  attempted  to  effect  slowly  and  by 
legal  means,  his  son  and  Crichton  pursued  with  the  impetuosity  natural  to 
Scotsmen,  and  with  the  fierceness  peculiar  to  that  age.  William,  the  sixth 
earl  of  Douglas,  was  the  first  victim  to  their  barbarous  policy.  That  young 
nobleman  (as  we  have  already  observed),  contemning  the  authority  of  an 
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infafrt  prince,  almost  openly  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  aspired  to  inde- 
pendence. Crichlon,  too  high  spirited  to  bear  such  an  insult,  but  too  weak 
to  curb  or  bring  to  justice  so  powerful  an  offender,  decoyed  him  by  many 
promises  to  an  interview  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  ana,  notwithstanding 
these,  murdered  both  him  and  his  brother.  Cricfjton,  however, gained  little 
by  this  act  of  treachery,  which  rendered  him  universally  odious.  William, 
the  eighth  earl  of  Douglas,  was  no  less  powerful,  and  no  less  formidable  to 
the  crown.  By  forming  the  league  which  we  already  mentioned  with  the 
earl  of  Crawford  and  other  barons,  he  had  united  a2:ainst  his  sovereign 
almost  one  half  of  his  kingdom.  But  his  credulity  led  him  into  the  same 
snare  which  had  been  fatal  to  the  former  earl.  Relying  on  the  kind's 
promises,  who  had  now  attained  to  the  years  of  manhood,  and  having 
obtained  a  safe  conduct  under  the  great  seal,  he  ventured  to  meet  him  in 
Stirling  Castle.  James  uiged  him  to  dissolve  that  dangerous  confederacy 
into  which  he  had  entered ;  the  earl  obstinately  refused.  "If  you  will 
not,"  said  the  enraged  monarch,  drawing  his  dagger,  ^  this  shall ;?'  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  An  action  so  unworthy  ofa  king  filled  the  nation 
with  astonishment  and  with  horror.  The  earl's  vassals  ran  to  arms  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  dragging  the  safe  conduct,  which  the  king  had  granted 
and  violated,  at  a  horse's  tail,  thejyr  marched  towards  Stirling,  burned  the 
town,  and  threatened  to  besiege  the  castle.  An  accommodation  however 
ensued  ;  on  what  terms  is  not  known.  But  the  kind's  jealousy,  and  the 
new  eari's  power  and  resentment,  prevented  it  from  beirj^  of  long  continu- 
ance. Both  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  met  near  Aber- 
com.  That  of  the  earl,  composed  chiefly  of  borderers,  was  far  superior  to 
the  king's  both  in  number  and  in  valour ;  and  a  single  battle  must,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  decided  whether  the  house  of  Stuart  or  of  Douglas  was 
bencetorth  to  possess  the  throne  of  Scotland.  But  while  his  troops  impa- 
tiently expected  the  signal  to  engage,  the  earl  ordered  them  to  retire  to 
their  camp  ;  and  sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,  the  person  in  whom  he 
placed  the  greatest  confidence,  convinced  of  his  want  of  genius  to  improve 
an  opportunity,  or  of  his  want  of  courage  to  seize  a  crown,  desertea  him 
that  very  mght.  This  example  was  followed  by  many;  and  the  earl, 
despised  or  forsaken  by  ail,  was  soon  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  obliged 
to  depend  for  his  subsistence  on  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  England. 
The  ruin  of  this  great  family,  which  had  so  long  rivalled  andoverawed  the 
crown,  and  the  terror  with  which  such  an  example  of  unsuccessful  ambition 
filled  the  nobles,  secured  the  king,  for  some  time,  from  opposition ;  and  the 
royaf  authority  remained  uncontrolled  and  almost  absolute.  James  did  not 
suffer  this  favourable  interval  to  pass  unimproved  ;  he  procured  the  consent 
of  parliament  to  laws  more  advantageous  to  the  prerogative,  and  more  sub- 
versive of  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  than  were  ever  obtained  by  any 
former  or  subsequent  qnonarch  of  Scotland. 

By  one  of  these,  not  only  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the  earl  of  Douglas 
were  annexed  to  the  crown,  but  all  prior  and  future  alienations  of  crown 
lands  were  declared  to  be  void ;  and  the  king  was  empowered  to  seize 
them  at  pleasure,  without  any  process  or  form  of  law,  and  oblige  the  pos- 
sessors to  refund  whatever  they  had  received  from  them.*  A  dreadful 
instrument  of  oppression  in  the  bands  of  a  prince ! 

Another  law  prohibited  the  wardcnship  of  the  marches  to  be  gn:anted 
hereditarily;  restrained,  in  several  instances,  the  jurisdiction  of  that  office  ; 
and  extended  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts.! 

By  a  third,  it  was  enacted  that  no  regality,  or  exclusive  right  of  adminis- 
tering justice  within  a  man's  own  hnds,  should  be  granted  in  time  to  come» 
without  the  consent  of  parliament  ;l  a  condition  which  implied  almost  an 
express  prohibition.    Those  nobles  who  already  possessed  that  great  pri« 

*  Act41.  P.  145S.       t  Ibid.  Act  43.        t  Act 43.  P.1455. 
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YiHege  would  naturally  be  solicitous  to  preveot  it  from  becomiQg^  commoiiy 
by  being  bestowed  on  manj.  Those  who  had  not  themselves  attained  it 
would  enry  others  the  acquisition  of  such  a  flatterir^  distinction,  and  both 
would  concur  in  rejecting  the  claims  of  new  pretenders. 

By  a  fourth  act,  all  new  grants  of  hereditary  offices  were  prohibited,  and 
those  obtained  since  the  death  of  the  last  king  were  revoked.* 

Each  of  these  statutes  undermined  some  of  tne  great  pillars  on  which  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  rested.    During  the  remainder  of  his  reign  this 

Erince  pursued  the  plan  which  he  had  begun  with  the  utmost  vigour :  and 
ad  not  a  sudden  death,  occasioned  by  the  splinter  of  a  cannon  wnich  ourst 
near  him  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  prevented  nispro^ss,  he  wanted  neither 
eenius  nor  courage  to  perfect  it ;  and  Scotland  might,  in  all  probability, 
nave  been  the  first  kingdom  in  Europe  which  would  have  seen  the  subver- 
sion of  the  feudal  system. 

James  III.  discovered  no  less  eagerness  than  his  father  or  grandfather  to 
humble  the  nobility ;  but,  far  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  abilities  and 
address,  he  adopted  a  plan  extremely  impolitic,  and  his  reign  was  dis- 
astrous, as  well  as  his  end  tragical.    Under  the  feudal  governments,  the 
nobles  were  not  only  the  king%  ministers,  and  possessed  of  all  the  great 
offices  of  power  or  of  trust ;  they  were  likewise  nis  companions  and  favour- 
ites, and  nardly  any  but  they  approached  his  person  or  were  entitled  to  his 
regard.    But  James,  who  both  feared  and  hated  his  nobles,  kept  them  at 
an  unusual  distance,  and  bestowed  every  mark  of  confidence  and  affisction 
upon  a  few  mean  persons,  of  professions  so  dishonourable  as  ought  to  have 
rendered  them  unworthy  of  his  presence.    Shut  up  with  these  in  his  castle 
of  Stirling,  he  seldom  appeared  in  public,  and  amused  himself  in  architec- 
ture, music,  and  other  arts,  which  were  then  litde  esteemed.    The  nobles 
beheld  the  power  and  favour  of  these  minions  with  indignation.    Even  the 
;ian^uinaiy  measures  of  his  father  provoked  them  less  than  his  neglect. 
Individuals  alone  suffered  by  the  former ;  by  the  latter,  eveiy  man  thought 
himself  injured  because  all  were  contemned.    Their  discontent  was  much 
heightened  b^  the  king's  recalling  all  rights  to  crown  lands,  hereditary 
offices,  regalities,  and  every  other  concession  which  was  detrimental  to  his 
prerogative,  and  which  had  been  extorted  during  his  minority.  Combinations 
amon^  themselves,  secret  intrigues  with  Ei^land,  and  all  the  usual  pre- 
paratives for  civil  war,  were  tne  effects  of  their  resentment.    Alexander 
duke  of  Albany,  and  John  earl  of  Mar,  the  king's  brothers,  two  young  men  of 
turbulent  and  ambitious  spirits,  and  incensed  against  James,  who  treated  them 
with  the  same  coldness  as  he  did  the  other  great  men,  entered  deeply  into 
all  their  cabals.    The  king  detected  their  designs  before  they  were  ripe 
for  execution,  and,  seizing  his  two  brothers,  committed  the  duke  of  Albany 
to  Edinbuigh  Castle.   The  earl  of  Mar,  having  remonstrated  with  too  much 
boldness  against  the  kill's  conduct,  was  muraered,  if  we  may  believe  our 
historians,  oy  his  command.    Albany,  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate,  made 
his  escape  out  of  the  castle  and  fled  into  France.    Concern  for  the  kind's 
honour,  or  indication  at  his  measures,  were  perhaps  the  motives  which 
first  induced  him  to  join  the  ihalecontents.    But  James's  attachment  to 
favourites  rendering  hnn  every  day  more  odious  to  the  nobles,  the  prospect 
of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  their  general  disaffection, 
added  to  the  resentment  which  he  felt  on  account  of  hisprother's  death  and 
his  own  injuries,  soon  inspired  Albany  with  more  ambitious  and  criminal 
thoughts.    He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  in  which 
be  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  king  of  Scots ;  and,  in  return  ibr  the 
assistance  which  was  promised  him  towards  dethroning  his  broUier,  he 
bouiKi  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  to  swear 
fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  English  monarch,  to  renounce  the  ancient  alli- 

*  Acta. 
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aooe  with  France,  to  contract  a  new  one  with  England,  and  to  surrender 
aonie  of  the  strongest  castles  and  most  valuable  counties  in  Scotland.* 
Tbat  aid,  which  me  duke  so  basely  purchased  at  the  price  of  his  own 
iionour  and  the  independence  of  his  countiy,  was  punctually  eranted  him, 
and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  with  a  powerful  army  conducted  him  towards 
Scotland.  The  danger  of  a  foreign  invasion  obliged  James  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  those  nobles  whom  he  had  so  lone  treated  with  contempt. 
Some  of  them  were  in  close  confederacy  with  the  duke  of  Albany,  aiid 
approved  of  all  his  pretensions.  Others  were  impatient  for  any  event 
which  would  restore  their  order  to  its  ancient  pre-eminence.  They  seemed, 
however,  to  enter  with  zeal  into  the  measures  of  their  sovereign  for  the 
defe  ice  of  the  kingdom  aeainst  its  invaders,!  and  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  armj  of  their  followers,  but  with  a  stronger  disposition 
to  redress  their  own  gnevances  than  to  annoy  the  enefny ;  and  with  a  fixed 
resolution  of  punishii^  those  minions  whose  insolence  tney  could  no  longer 
tolerate.  This  resolution  they  executed  in  the  camp  near  Lauder,  with  a 
military  despatch  and  rigour.  Having  previously  concerted  their  plan,  the 
earls  of  Angus,  Huntly,  Lennox,  followed  by  almost  all  the  barons  of  chief 
note  in  tiie  army,  forcibly  entered  the  apartment  of  their  sovereign,  seized 
all  his  favourites  except  one  Ramsay,  whom  they  could  not  tear  from  tbe  , 
king,  in  whose  arms  he  took  shelter,  and,  without  any  form  of  trial,  hanged 
(hem  instantly  over  a  bridge.  Among  the  most  remaikable  of  those  who 
had  engrossed  the  kirk's  affection,  were  Cochran,  a  mason ;  Hommil,  a 
tailor ;  Leonard,  a  smith ;  Rogers,  a  musician ;  and  Torsifan,  a  fencing 
master.  So  despicable  a  retinue  discovers  tbe  capriciousness  of  James^. 
character,  and  accounts  for  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  when  they  beheld 
the  favour  due  to  them  bestowed  on  such  unworthy  objects. 

James  had  no  reason  to  confide  in  an  army  so  little  under  his  command, 
and,  dismissing  it,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Edinbui^b.  After 
various  intrigues,  Albany's  lands  and  honours  were  at  lei^th  restored  to 
him,  and  he  seemed  even  to  have  regained  his  brother's  iavour  by  some 
important  services.  But  their  friendship  was  not  of  long  duration.  James 
abandoned  himself  once  more  to  the  guidance  of  favourites ;  and  the  fate 
of  those  who  had  suffered  at  Lauder  did  not  deter  others  from  courting 
that  dangerous  pre-eminence.  Albany,  on  pretext  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  take  away  his  life  by  poison,  fied  from  court,  and,  retiring  to 
his  castle  at  Dunbar,  drew  thither  agreater  number  of  barons  than  attei^ed  - 
on  the  king  himself.  At  the  same  time  he  renewed  his  former  confederacy 
with  Edward;  the  earl  of  Angus  openly  negotiated  that  infamous 
treaty ;  other  barons  were  ready  to  concur  with  it ;  and  if  the  sudden 
deatn  of  Edward  had  not  prevented  Albany's  receiving  any  aid  from  Eng- 
land, the  crown  of  Scotland  would  probably  have  been  the  reward  of  this 
unworthy  combination  with  the  enemies  of  his  countiy.  But,  instead  of 
any  hopes  of  reigning  in  Scotland,  he  found,  upon  the  death  of  Eldward, 
that  he  could  not  reside  there  in  safety ;  and  nying  first  to  England  and 
then  to  France,  he  seems  from  that  time  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  afiairs 
of  his  native  countiy.  Emboldened  by  his  retreat,  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters multiplied  the  insults  which  they  offered  to  the  nobility.  A  standing 
guard,  a  thin^  unknown  under  the  feudal  governments,  and  inconsistent 
with  ibe  familiarity  and  confidence  with  wbich  monarchs  then  lived  amidst 
their  nobles,  was  raised  for  the  kill's  defence,  and  the  command  of  it 

fiven  to  Ramsay,  lately  created  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  same  person  who 
ad  so  narrowly  escaped  when  his  coropam'ons  were  put  to  death  at  Lau- 
der. As  if  this  precaution  had  not  been  sufficient,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  forbidding  any  person  to  appear  in  arms  within  the  precincts  of  the 
oourt  ;|  which,  at  a  time  when  no  man  of  rank  left  his  own  house  without 

*  Abwcr.  Mart  Alcb.  vcd.  U.  p.  44S.       t  Black  Acta,  (bl.  65       t  Femriua,  38& 
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a  numerous  retinue  of  aimed  followers,  was,  in  effect,  debairing  the  nobler 
from  all  access  to  the  kinff.  James,  at  the  same  time,  became  fonder  of 
retirement  than  ever,  and  sunk  in  indolence  or  superstition,  or  attentive 
only  to  amusements,  devolved  his  whole  authority  upon  his  favourites.  So 
many  injuries  provoked  the  most  considerable  nobles  to  take  arms ;  and 
having  persuaded  or  obliged  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  the  king's  eldest  son, 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  set  himself  at  their  head,  th<^y  openly  declared  their 
intention  of  depriving  James  of  a  crown,  of  which  he  had  discovered 
himself  to  be  so  unworthy.  Roused  by  this  danger,  the  king  quitted  his 
retirement,  took  the  field,  and  encountered  them  near  Bannockoum ;  but 
the  vak)ur  of  the  borderers,  of  whom  the  army  of  the  malecontenL«5  was 
chiefly  composed,  soon  put  his  troops  to  flight,  and  he  himself  was  slain  in 
the  pursuit.  Suspicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment  to  favourites, 
and  all  the  vices  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  visible  in  his  whole  conduct*  but 
the  character  of  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  tyrant  seems  to  be  unjustly  affixed 
to  him  by  our  historians.  His  neglect  of  the  nobles  irritatea,  but  did  not 
weaken  them  ;  and  their  discontent,  the  immoderate  ambition  of  his  two 
brothers,  and  their  unnatural  confederacies  with  England,  were  sufficient 
to  have  disturbed  a  more  vigorous  administration,  and  to  have  rendered  a 
prince  of  superior  talents  unhappy. 

The  indignation  which  many  persons  of  rank  expressed  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  conspirators,  together  with  the  terror  of  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication which  tlie  pope  pronounced  against  them,  obliged  them  to  use  their 
victory  with  great  moderation  and  humanity.  Being  conscious  how  detest- 
able the  crime  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign 
appeared,  they  endeavoured  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  their  countiy- 
men,  and  to  atone  for  the  treatment  of  the  father  by  their  loyalty  and  duty , 
towards  the  son.  They  placed  him  instantly  on  the  throne,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  soon  united  in  acknowledging  his  authority. 

James  IV.  was  naturally  generous  and  brave  ;  he  felt  in  a  high  degree 
all  the  passions  which  animate  a  young  and  noble  mind.  He  loved  mag- 
nificence, he  delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame.  During  his 
reign,  the  ancient  and  hereditaiy  enmity  between  the  kin^  and  nobles 
seeniB  almost  entirely  to  have  ceased.  He  envied  not  their  splendour, 
because  it  contributed  to  thje  ornament  of  his  court ;  nor  did  he  dread  their 
power,  which  he  considered  as  the  security  of  his  kingdom,  not  as  an  object 
of  terror  to  himself.  This  confidence  on  his  part  met  with  the  proper 
return  of  duty  and  affectk)n  on  theirs ;  and,  in  bis  war  with  England,  he 
experienced  now  much  a  king  beloved  by  his  nobles  is  able  to  perform. 
Though  the  ardour  of  his  courage  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  rather  than 
the  prospect  of  any  national  advantage,  induced  him  to  declare  war  against 
England,  such  was  the  zeal  of  his  subjects  for  the  king^s  gloiy,  that  he 
was  followed  by  as  gallant  an  army  as  ever  any  of  his  ancestors-  had  led 
upon  English  ground.  But  though  James  himself  formed  no  scheme  dan- 
gerous or  detrimental  to  the  aristocracy,  his  reien  was  distinguished  by 
an  event  extremely  fatal  to  it ;  and  one  accidental  blow  humbled  it  more 
than  all  the  premeditated  attacks  of  preceding  kings.  In  the  rash  and 
unfortunate  battle  of  Flowden  a  brave  nobility  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
desert  their  sovereign.  Twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords,  five  eldest  sons  of 
noblemen,  and  an  incredible  number  of  barons,  fell  with  the  king.*  The 
whole  body  of  the  nobles  long  and  sensibly  felt  this  disaster ;  and  if  a 
prince  of  full  age  had  then  ascended  the  throne,  their  consternation  and 
feebleness  would  have  afforded  him  advantages  which  no  former  monarch 
ever  possessed. 

But  James  V.,  who  succeeded  his  father,  was  an  infant  of  a  year  old ; 
and  though  the  office  of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  cousin  the  duke  (£ 
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Albaof y  a  man  of  genius  and  enterprise,  a  native  of  France,  and  kccuatomed 
to  a  government  where  the  power  of  the  king  was  already  gr«it ;  though 
be  made  many  bold  attempts  to  extend  the  royal  authority ;  thoogh  he  put 
to  death  lord  Home,  and  banished  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  two  nollemenof 
greatest  influence  in  the  kingdom,  the  aristocracy  lost  no  ground  Wer  his 
administration.     A  stranger  to  the  manners,  the  laws,  and  the  language  of 
the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  rule,  he  acted,  on  some  occasionL  rather 
like  a  viceroy  of  the  French  king  than  the  governor  of  Scotland ;  but  the 
nobles  asserted  their  own  privileges,  and  contended  for  the  int«est  of 
their  countrjr  with  a  boldness  which  convinced  him  of  their  indepemence. 
and  of  the  impotence  of  his  own  authority.    After  several  unsuc^s^ful 
struggles,  he  voluntarily  retired  to  France ;  and  the  king  being  then  b  his 
thirteenth  ^ear,  the  nooles  agreed  that  he  should  assume  the  goverd^ent, 
and  that  eight  persons  should  be  appointed  to  attend  him  by  turns,  aid  to 
advise  and  assist  him  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.    The  ea'i  of 
Ai^s,  who  was  one  of  that  number,  did  not  long  remain  satisfied  vith 
such  divided  power.    He  gained  some  of  his  colleagues,  removed  others, 
and  intimidated  the  rest.    When  the  term  of  his  attendance  expired,^ie 
still  retained  authority,  to  which  all  were  obliged  to  submit,  because  nc 
of  them  were  in  a  condition  to  dispute  it.    The  affection  of  the  yoi 
kin^  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  fix  and  perpetuate  his  power.    ButJ 
actjve  and  hi^h-spirited  prince  submitted  with  great  impatience  to  he 
restraint  in  which  he  was  kept.    It  ill  suited  his  years  or  his  dispositionto 
be  confined  as  a  prisoner  within  his  own  palace ;  to  be  treated  with  lo 
respect,  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  power.    He  could  not  on  some  occasion 
conceal  his  resentment  and  indignation.    An^us  foresaw  that  he  had  much 
to  dread  from  these ;  and  as  he  could  not  gam  the  king's  heart,  he  resolved 
to  make  sure  of  his  person.    James  was  continually  surrounded  by  the 
earPs  spies  and  confidants ;  many  eyes  watched  all  his  motions,  and  ob- 
served every  step  be  took.    But  the  kirk's  eagerness  to  obtain  liberty 
eluded  all  their  vigilance.    He  escaped  Irom  Falkland,  and  fled  to  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  the  residence  of  the  queen  his  mother,  and  the  only 

f)lace  of  strength  in  the  kingdom  which  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Doug- 
ases.  The  nobles,  of  whom  some  were  influenced  by  their  hatred  to 
Angus,  and  others  by  their  respect  for  the  king,  crowded  to  Stirling,  and 
his  court  was  soon  filled  with  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction.  The 
earl,  though  astonished  at  this  unexpected  revolution,  resolved  at  first  to 
make  one  bold  push  for  recovering  his  authority,  by  marching  to  Stirling 
at  the  head  of  his  followers  ;  but  be  wanted  either  courage  or  strength  to 
execute  this  resolution.  In  a  parliament  held  soon  after,  he  and  his  adhe- 
rents were  attainted,  and,  after  escaping  from  many  dangers,  and  enduring 
much  misery,,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  fly  into  England  for  refuge. 

James  had  now  not  only  the  name,  but,  though  extremely  young,  the 
full  authority  of  a  king.  He  was  inferior  to  no  prince  of  mat  age  in 
gracefulness  of  person,  or  in  vigour  of  mind.  His  understanding  was 
good,- and  his  heart  warm ;  the  former  capable  of  great  improvement,  and 
the  latter  susceptible  of  the  best  impressions.  But,  according  to  the  usual 
fate  of  princes  who  are  called  to  the  throne  in  their  infancy,  nis  education 
had  been  neglected.  His  private  preceptors  were  more  ready  to  flatter 
than  to  instruct  him.  It  was  the  interest  of  those  who  governed  the  king- 
dom to  prevent  him  from  knowing  too  much.  The  earl  of  Angus,  in  order 
to  divert  him  from  business,  gave  him  an  early  taste  for  such  pleasures  as 
afterwards  occupied  and  engrossed  him  more  than  became  a  kin?.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  discover  in  James  all  the  features  of  a  great  but  imcuTtivated 
spirit.  On  the  one  hand,  violent  passions,  implacable  resentment,  an 
mimoderate  desire  of  power,  and  the  utmost  rage  at  disappointment  On 
the  other,  love  to  his  people,  zeal  for  the  punisnment  of^private  oppresi- 
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ors,  confidlDce  in  his  fayourites,  and  the  most  engag^ng^  openoess  and 
affability  f  behaviour. 

What  w  himself  had  suffered  from  the  exorbitant  poifver  of  the  nobles 
led  him  ftrly  to  imitate  his  predecessors  in  their  attempts  to  humble  them. 
The  plafhe  formed  for  that  purpose  was  more  profound,  more  systematic, 
and  puwlied  with  greater  coastancy  and  steadiness,  than  that  of  any  of  bis 
ancestcp :  and  the  influence  of  the  events  in  his  reign  upon  those  of  the 
subse(]Rnt  period  renders  it  necessaiy  to  explain  his  conduct  at  erealer 
lei^th%nd  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  detail  of  his  actions.    He  had 
penetntion  enough  to  discover  those  defects  in  the  schemes  adopted  by 
formwf  kings,  vniich  occasioned  their  miscarriage.    The  examples  of 
Jam#  I.  had  taught  him  that  wise  laws  operate  slowly  on  a  rude  people, 
and  mt  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  feudal  nooles  was  not  to  be  subdued  by 
thesf  alone.    The  effects  of  the  violent  measures  of  James  II.  convinced 
hinv^hat  the  oppression  of  one  great  family  is  apt  either  to  excite  the  sus- 
picrib  and  resentment  of  the  other  nobles,  or  to  enrich  with  its  spoils  some 
nev  family,  which  would  soon  adopt  the  same  sentiments,  and  become 
eqklly  formidable  to  the  crown.    He  saw,  from  the  fatal  end  of  James  III., 
thft^neglect  was  still  more  intolerable  to  the  nobles  than  oppression,  and 
thk  the  ministry  of  new  men  and  favourites  was  both  dishonourable  and 
dimerous  to  a  prince.    At  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  the  authority  of  the 
cr|vn  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
an  that  without  some  new  accession  of  strength  he  could  expect  no  better 
subess  in  the  struggle  than  his  ancestors.    In  this  extremity  he  applied 
hipself  to  the  clergy,  hoping  that  they  would  both  relish  his  plan,  and 
ecDcur,  with  all  their  influence,  in  enabling  him  to  put  it  in  execution. 
[Jdder  the  feudal  government,  the  church,  being  reckoned  a  third  estate, 
.lid  its  representatives  in  parliament ;  the  number  of  these  was  consider- 
able, and  they  possessed  great  influence  in  that  assembly.    The  super- 
stition of  former  kings,  and  the  zeal  of  many  ages  of  ignorance,  nad 
bestowed  on  ecclesiastics  a  great  proportion  ot  the  national  wealth ;  and 
the  authority  which  they  acquired  by  the  reverence  of  the  people  was 
superior  even  to  that  which  they  derived  from  their  riches.     This  power- 
ful body,  however,  depended  entirely  on  the  crown.    The  popes,  not- 
withstanding their  attention,  to  extend  their  usurpations,  haa  neglected 
Scotland  as  a  distant  and  poor  kingdom,  and  permitted  its  kings  to  exercise 
powers  which  they  disputed  with  more  considerable  princes.    The  Scot- 
tish monarchs  had  the  sole  right  of  nomination  to  vacant  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  ;*  and  James  naturally  concluded,  that  men  who  expected  prefer- 
ment fjrom  his  favour  would  be  willing  to  merit  it  by  promoting  his 
designs.    Happily  for  him,  the  nobles  had  not  yet  recovered  the  blow 
which  fell  on  tneir  order  at  Flow  den ;  and  if  we  may  judge  either  from 
their  conduct  or  from  the  character  given  of  them  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
the  English  envoy  in  Scotland,  they  were  men  of  little  genius,  of  no  expe- 
rience m  business,  and  incapable  of  acting  either  with  unanimity  or  with 
rigour.    Many  of  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  distinguished  by 
their  great  abilities,  and  no  less  by  their  ambition.    Various  causes  of 
disgust  subsisted  between  them  and  the  martial  nobles,  who  were  apt  to 
view  the  pacific  character  of  ecclesiastics  with  some  degree  of  contempt, 
and  who  envied  their  power  and  wealth.    By  acting  in  concert  with  the 
king,  they  not  only  would  gratify  him,  but  avenge  themselves,  and  hoped 
to  aggrandize  their  own  order  by  depressing  those  who  were  their  sole 
rivals.    Secure  of  so  powerful  a  concurrence,  James  ventured  to  proceed 
with  greater  boldness.    In  the  first  heat  of  resentment  he  had  dnven  the 
earl  of  Angus  out  of  the  kingdom  j  and,  sensible  that  a  person  so  far  supe- 
rior to  the  other  nobles  in  abilities,  might  create  many  obstacles  which 
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'  wQpId  retard  or  gender  ineffectual  all  his  scbemes,  he  solemnty  swore  that 
he  would  never  permit  him  to  return  into  Scotland;  and, notwithstandii^ 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  king  of  Inland,  he  adhered  to  his  vow 
with  unrelenting  obstinacy.  He  then  proceeded  to  repair  the  fortifications 
of  £diDhuigh,  Stirling^  and  other  casOes,  and  to  fill  his  magazin  s  witti 
aims  and  ammunition.  Having  taken  these  precaMtions  dy  way  of 
defence,  he  began  .to  treat  the  nobility  with  tne  utmost  coldness  and 
reserve.  Those  offices  which  they  were  apt  from  loi^  possession  to  con* 
sider  as  appropriated  to  their  order,  were  now  bestowed  on  ecclesiastics, 
who  alone  possessed  the  king's  ear,  and,  together  with  a  few  gentlemen  d 
inferior  rantc  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  schemes,  were  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  all  public  affairs.  These  ministers  were  chosen 
with  judgment ;  and  cardinal  Beatpun,  who  soon  became  the  most  emi- 
nent among  them,  was  a  man  of  superior  genius.  These  served  the  king 
with  fideli^ ;  they  carried  on  his  measures  with  vsour,  with  reputation, 
and  with  success.  James  no  longer  concealed  his  distrust  of  the  nobles, 
and  suffered  no  opportunity  of  mortifying  them  to  escape.  Slir ht  offences 
were  a^ravated  mto  real  crimes,  and  punished  witn  seventy.  Every 
accusation  against  persons  of  rank  was  heard  with  pleasure,  eveiy  appear- 
ance of  guilt  was  examined  with  rigour,  and  every  trial  proved  ratal  to 
those  who  were  accused :  the  banishing  Hepburn,  earl  oi  Bothwell,  (or 
reasons  extremety  frivolous,  beheading  the  eldest  son  of  loid  Forbes  with- 
out sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  the  condemning  hdj  Glamis,  a 
sister  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  to  be  burned  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  ol 
which,  even  that  credulous  a^e  believed  her  innocent,  are  monuments  both 
of  the  king's  hatred  of  the  nobility,  of  the  severity  of  his  government,  and 
of  the  stretches  he  made  towards  absolute  power.  By  these  acts  of 
authority  he  tried  the  spirit  of  the  nobles,  and  how  much  they  were  will- 
ing to  bear.  Their  patience  increased  his  contempt  for  them,  and  added 
to  the  ardour  and  boldness  with  which  he  pursued  his  plan.  Meanwhile 
they  observed  the  tendency  of  his  schemes  with  concern  and  with  resent- 
ment; but  the  king's  sagacity,  the  vigilance  of  his  ministers,  and  the  want 
of  a  proper  leader,  made  it  dangerous  to  concert  any  measures  for  their 
defence,  and  impossible  to  act  with  becoming  vigour.  James  and  his 
counsellors,  by  a  &]se  step  which  they  took,  presented  to  them,  at  length, 
an  advantage  which  they  did  not  fail  to  improve. 

Motives,  which  are  well  known,  had  prompted  Hemy  VHI.  to  disclaim 
the  pope's  authorit]^,  and  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  r^^lar  clergy.  His 
system  of  reformation  satisfied  none  of  his  subjects.  I^ome  were  enraeed 
liecause  he  had  proceeded  so  far,  others  murmured  because  he  proceeded 
no  farther.  By  his  imperious  temper,  and  alternate  persecutions  of  the 
zealots  for  popery  ana  the  converts  to  the  protestant  opinions,  he  was 
equally  formidable  to  both.  Henry  was  afraid  that  this  general  dissatis- 
faction of  his  people  might  encourage. his  enemies  on  the  contment  to 
invade  his  kingdom.  He  knew  that  both  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots,  and  endeavoured  to  engage 
him  in  an  alliance  against  England.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  disappoint 
the  eftcts  of  ^eir  negotiations,  by  entering  into  a  closer  union  witn  his 
nephew.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  transmitted  to  James  an  elabo- 
rate memorial,  presenting  the  numerous  encroachments  of  the  See  of 
Rome  upon  the  nghts  of  sovereigns  ;*  and  that  he  might  induce  htm  niore 
certainly  to  adopt  the  same  measures  for  abolishing  papal  usurpation, 
which  bad  proved  so  efficacious  in  England,  he  sent  ambassadors  into 
Scotland,  to  propose  a  personal  interview  with  him  at  York.  It  was 
plainly  James's  mterest  to  accept  this  invitation;  the  assistance  of  so 
powerfiil  an  ally,  the  high  honours  which  were  promised  him,  sna  (he 
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liberal  subsidies  be  migbt  have  obtained,  would  have  added  no  little  djf^- 
nity  to  his  domestic  ^venuDent.  and  must  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
execution  of  his  favourite  plan.    On  the  other  hand,  a  war  with  Ei^land, 
which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  if  he  rejected  Heme's  offers  of  friendship, 
was  inconsistent  with  aU  nis  views.    This  would  bring  him  to  depend  on 
his  batons ;  an  army  could  not  be  raised  without  their  assistance :  to  call 
nobles  incensed  against  their  prince  into  the  field  was  to  unite  his  enemies, 
to  make  them  sensible  of  their  own  strength,  and  to  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reveqging  their  wrongs.    James,  who  was  not  ignorant  that  all 
these  consequences  might  follow  a  breach  with  England,  listened  at  first 
to  Hennr's  proposal,  and  consented  to  the  interview  at  York.    But  the 
deigy  dreaaed  a  union  which  must  have  been  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  church.    Henry  had  taken  ^reat  pains  to  infuse  into  his  nephew  his 
own  sentiments  concerning  religion,  and  had  frequently  solicitea  him,  by 
ambassadors,  to  renounce  the  usurped  dominion  of  tiie  pope,  which  was 
no  less  dishonourable  to  princes  tnan  g^evous  to  their  subjects.    The 
cleigy  had  hitherto,  with  great  address,  diverted  the  king  from  regarding 
these  solicitations.    But  in  an  amicable  conference  Henry  expected,  and 
they  feared,  that  James  would  yield  to  his  entreaties,  or  be  convinced  by 
his  arguments.    They  knew  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  an 
alluring  object  to  a  prince  who  wanted  money,  and  who  loved  it ;  that  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  ecclesiastics  raised  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  ; 
that  their  indecent  lives  gave  offence  to  the  people ;  that  the  protestant 
opinions  were  spreadingTast  throughout  the  nation ;  and  that  a  universal 
defection  from  tne  established  church  would  be  the  consequence  of  giving 
the  smallest  de&^ree  of  encouragement  to  these  principles.    For  these  rea- 
sons thejr  employed  all  their  credit  with  the  King,  and  had  recourse  to 
eveiy  artifice  ana  insinuation,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  a  journey  which 
must  have  been  so  fatal  to  their  interest.    Thej  endeavoured  to  inspire 
him  with  fear,  b^  magnifying  the  danger  to  which  he  would  expose  his 
person  by  ventunng  so  far  into  Englana  without  any  security  but  tne  word 
of' a  prince,  who,  bavins  violated  every  thing  venerable  and  sacred  in  reh'- 
gion,  was  no  longer  to  oe  trusted;  and  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
•urns  which  he  mig^ht  have  received  from  Heniy,  they  offered  an  annual 
donative  of  fifty  thousand  crowns ;  they  promised  to  contribute  liberally 
towards  carrying  on  a  war  with  England,  and  flattered  him  with  the  pros- 
pect of  immense  riches,  arising  from  the  forfeiture  of  persons  who  were  to 
oe  tried  and  condemned  as  heretics.    Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
James  broke  his  agreement  with  Hennr,  who,  in  expectation  of  meeting 
him,  had  already  come  to  York ;  and  that  haughty  and  impatient  monarch 
resented  the  affront,  by  declaring  war  against  Scotland.    His  army  was 
soon  ready  to  invade  tne  kingdom.    James  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  nobles  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions.    At  his.  command  they 
assembled  their  followers,  but  with  the  same  dispositions  which  had  ani- 
mated their  ancestors  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  and  with  a  fiill  resolution 
of  imitating  their  example  by  punishing  those  to  whom  they  imputed  the 
grievances  of  which  they  had  reason  to  complain  ;  and  if  the  king's  minis- 
ters had  not  been  men  of  abilities,  superior  to  those  of  James  In.,  and  of 
considerable  interest  even  with  their  enemies,  who  could  not  agree  among 
themselves  what  victims  to  sacrifice,  the  camp  of  Fala  would  have  been  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  Lauder,  for  the  daring  encroachments  of  the  nobility 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  prince.    But  though  his  ministers  were  saved 
by  this  accident,  the  nobles  had  soon  another  opportunity  of  discovering 
to  the  king  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  government,  and  their  contempt 
of  his  autboritf.    Scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
having  oblif^a  the  English  army  which  had  invadea  Scotland  to  retire, 
James  imagined  that  he  could  attack  them  with  great  advantage  in  their 
retreat :  but  the  principal  barons*  with  an  obstmacy  and  disdain  which 
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mstff  agi^Tated  their  disobedience,  refused  to  adyanoe  a  step  beyond 
Vbe  Jimits  of  their  own  countiy.  Provoked  b^  this  insult  to  himself,  and 
sttfpicions  of  a  new  conspiracy  against  his  ministers,  the  king  instantly  dis- 
banded an  army  which  paid  so  little  regard  to  his  orders,  and  retmned 
abruptly  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

An  ambitious  and  high-spirited  prince  could  not  brook  such  a  moitifyicig 
affront.  His  hopes  of  success  had  been  rash,  and  his  despair  upon  a  di»- 
appointment  was  eicessive.  He  felt  himself  engaged  in  an  unnecessary 
war  with  £Qgland,  which,  instead  of  yielding  him  the  laurels  and  trtumpos 
that  he  expected,  had  b^;un  with  such  circumstances  as  encouraged  the 
insolence  of  his  subjects,  and  exposed  him  to  the  scorn  of  his  enemies. 
He  saw  how  rain  and  ineffectual  all  his  projects  to  humble  the  nobles  had 
been ;  and  that,  though  in  times  of  peace  a  prince  mzj  endeavour  to 
depress  them,  they  will  rise  during  war  to  their  former  importance  and 
diffnitjT.  Impatience,  resentment,  indignation,  filled  his  bosom  by  turns* 
The  violence  of  these  passions  altered  nis  temjier,  and  perhaps  impaired 
his  reason.  He  became  pensive,  sullen,  and  retired.  He  seemed  through 
the  day  to  be  8walk>wed  up  in  profound  meditation,  and  through  the 
night  he  was  disturbed  with  those  visionary  terrors  whicii  make  irapression 
apoo  a  weak  understandingr  only,  or  a  disordered  fancy.  In  order  to  revive 
the  king's  spirits,  an  inroad  on  the  western  borders  was  concerted  by  his 
ministerB,  who  prevailed  upon  the  barons  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  to 
raise  as  many  tnx)ps  as  were  thought  necessary,  and  to  enter  the  enemy's 
country.  But  nothing  could  remove  the  king  s  aversion  to  bis  nobility, 
or  diminish  hisjealous]^  of  their  power.  He  would  not  even  intrust  them 
with  the  command  of  the  forces  which  they  had  assembled ;  that  was 
reserved  for  Oliver  Sinclair  his  favourite,  who  no  sooner  appeared  to  tsJce 
possession  of  the  dignity  conferred  upon  bim,  than  rs^e  and  indknation 
occasioned  a  universal  mutiny  in  the  army.  Five  hun(&ed  £nglisn,  who 
happened  to  be  drawn  up  in  sight,  attacked  the  Scots  in  this  disorder. 
Hatred  to  the  king  and  contempt  of  their  general  produced  an  effect  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history.  They  overcame  the  fear  of  death, 
and  the  love  of  liberty ;  and  ten  thousand  men  fled  before  a  number  so  far 
inferior,  without  striking  a  single  blow.  No  man  was  desirous  of  a  victory 
which  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  king  and  to  his  favourite  ;  few 


engaged  m  the  expedition 
astonishing  event  was  a  new  proof  to  the  king  of  the  general  disaffection 
of  the  nc^ility,  and  a  new  discovery  of  hb  own  weakness  and  want  of 
authority.  Incapable  of  bearing  these  repeated  insults,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  revei^e  them.  The  deepest  melancholy  and  despair  succeeded 
to  the  furious  transports  of  rage,  which  the  first  account  of^  the  root  of  his 
army  occasioned.  All  the  violent  passions  which  are  the  enemies  of  life 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  wasted  and  consumed  a  youthful  and  vigorous 
constitution.  Some  authors  of  that  a&^e  impute  his  untimely  death  to 
poison ;  but  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  when  they  rise  to  a  height,  are  cften 
HX)rtal ;  and  the  known  effects  of  disappointment,  anger,  and  resentment 
upon  a  san^ine  and  impetuous  temper  sufficiently  account  for  his  unhappy 
fate.  ^  His  death  (says  Druramond)  proveth  his  mind  to  have  been  raised 
to  a  high  strain,  ana  above  mediocrity ;  he  could  die,  but  could  not  digest 
a  disaster."  Had  James  survived  this  misfortune,  one  of  two  things  loust 
have  happened :  either  the  violence  of  his  temper  would  have  eng^ieed 
him  openly  to  attack  the  nobles,  who  would  have  found  in  Henry  a  wining 

*  Aceordiiig  to  an  account  of  Uiis  event  in  the  Hamilton  HSS.  about  thirty  were  killed,  above  « 
tbnaasnil  wurotafcaayiaoneCT;  and  anMwt  them  a  hnndiadaad  fifty  poiiona  of  coadiHoo*  y«b 
H.ML   The  maQnomber  of  the  EngUahprsvented  their  takinc  more 
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and  powecful  protectE>r,  and  have  derived  the  same  asaistaDce  horn  him 
vhicn  the  maJecootenUy  in  the  succeeding  reign,  did  fnun  his  daughter 
Elizabeth ;  in  that  case^a  dangerous  civil  war  must  have  been  the  certain 
consequence.  Or»  periiaps,  necessity  mieht  have  obliged  him  to  accept  of 
Hemy^s  offers,  and  be  reconciled  to  ms  nobility.  In  that  event,  the  church 
would  have  rallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  union ;  a  reformation,  upon  Heniy's 
plan,  would  have  been  established  by  law ;  a  great  part  of  the  temporal- 
ities of  the  church  would  have  been  seized  ;  and  the  friendship  oi  the 
kine  and  barons  would  have  been  cemented  by  dividing  its  spoils. 

Such  were  the  effi[>rts  of  our  kings  towards  reaucing  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  nobles.  If  they  were  not  attended  with  success,  we  must  not  for 
that  reason  conclude  that  they  were  not  conducted  with  prudence.  Eveiy 
circumstance  seems  to  have  combined  against  the  crown.  Accidental 
events  coocuired  with  political  causes,  in  rendering  the  best  concerted 
measures  abortive.  The  assassination  of  one  king,  the  sudden  death  of 
another,  and  the  fatal  despair  of  a  third,  contributed,  no  less  than  its  own 
patural  strength,  to  preserve  the  aristocracy  from  ruin. 

Amidst  these  struggles,  the  influence  which  our  kings  possessed  in  their 
pariiaments  is  a  circumstance  seemindy  inexplicable,  and  which  merits 
particular  attention.  As  these  assemblies  were  composed  chiefly  of  the 
Kiobles,  they,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  must  have  dictated  all  their  decisions : 
but,  instead  of  this,  eveiy  king  found  them  obsequious  to  his  will,  ana 
obtained  such  laws  as  he  deemed  necessaiy  for  extending  his  authority. 
All  things  were  conducted  there  with  despatch  and  unanimity;  and  in  none 
of  our  historians  do  we  find  an  instance  of  any  opposition  kurmed  against 
the  court  in  parliament,  or  mention  of  any  dimcurty  in  canytpg  through 
the  measures  which  were  agreeable  to  the  king,  in  order  to  account  lor 
this  sii^^ular  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  parliament. 

The  ffenius  of  the  feudal  government,  uniform  in  all  its  operations,  pro- 
duced the  same  efiects  in  small  as  in  great  societies ;  and  the  territoiy  of  a 
baron  was,  in  miniature,  the  model  of  a  kingdom.  He  possessed  the  right 
of  jurisdiction ;  but  those  who  depended  on  him  being  tee  men,  and  not 
slaves,  could  be  tried  by  their  peers  only ;  and,  therefore,  his  vassals  were 
bound  to  attend  his  courts,  and  to  assist  both  in  passing  and  executing  his 
sentences.  When  assembled  on  these  occasions,  tney  established,  by  mutual 
consent,  such  regulations  as  tended  to  the  welfare  of  their  small  society ; 
and  often  granted,  voluntarily,  such  supplies  to  their  mperior  as  his  neces- 
sities reouired.  Change  now  a  single  name :  in  place  of  baron  substitute 
king*  ana  we  behold  a  parliament  in  its  first  rudiments,  and  observe  the  first 
exertions  of  those  powers  which  its  members  now  possess  as  judges,  as 
legislators,  and  as  dispensers  of  the  public  revenues.  Suitable  to  this 
idea,  are  the  appellations  of  the  JdngU  court,*  and  of  the  kine^s  p^ai 
cauncily  by  which  parliaments  were  anciently  distinguished ;  and  suitable 
to  this,  likewise,  were  the  constituent  members  of  which  it  was  composed. 
Id  all  the  feudal  kingdoms,  such  as  held  of  the  kin^  in  chief  were  oound, 
by  the  condition  of  tneir  tenure,  to  attend  and  to  assist  in  his  courts.  Nor 
was  this  esteemed  a  privilege,  but  a  service.t  It  was  exacted  likewise 
of  bishops,  abbots,  and  the  greater  ecclesiastics,  who,  holding  vast  posses- 
sions of  the  crown,  were  deemed  subject  to  the  same  burden.  Parliaments 
did  not  continue  long  in  this  state.  Cities  gradually  acquired  wealth,  a 
oonsidemble  dure  ofthe  public  taxes  were  levied  on  them,  the  inhabitants 
grew  into  estimation,  and,  being  enfranchised  by  the  sovere^  a  place  in 
paiiiament  was  the  consequence  of  their  liberty,  and  of  their  importance. 
But  as  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  confer  such  a  privilege,  or  to  impose 

•  Du  Cnge,  TOO.  Curia.  t  I>o  OUfB,  voc  FlaettiuB,  eol.  SISl   Magna  Ghana,  ait  |14. 
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such  a  burden  ca  a  ifhole  community,  erery  borougti  was  permitted  to 
choose  one  or  two  of  its  cttisene  to  appear  in  the  name  of  the  corporatioo ; 
anf  the  idea  of  rqifresfnUUion  was  nnt  introdoced  in  this  maoner.  An 
ioooration  still  more  important  naturally  followed.  The  vanala  of  the 
crown  were  anginallj  few  in  number,  and  extremely  powerful ;  but  at  it 
is  impossible  to  render  pre^rty  fixed  and  permanent,  mairf  of  their  pos- 
sessions came,  gradually,  and  by  various  methods  of  aliensrtioi^  to  be  split 
and  parcelled  out  into  different  hands.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between 
the  greater  and  the  Uuer  barons.  The  former  were  those  who  retained 
their  original  fiefs  undivided,  the  latter  were  the  new  and  less  potent  vas- 
sals of  me  crown.  Both  were  bound,  however,  to  perform  all  feudal 
services,  and,  of  consequence,  to  give  attendance  in  parliament.  To  the 
lesser  baions,  who  formed  no  inconsiderable  body,  this  was  an  intolerabie 

Sievance.  Barons  sometimes  denied  their  tenure,  boroughs  renounced 
eir  right  of  electing,  charters  were  obtained  containiiig  an  exemption 
from  attendance :  and  the  anxiety  with  which  our  ancestors  endeavoured 
to  eet  free  from  tne  obligation  of  sitting  in  parliament  is  surpassed  by  that 
onfy  with  which  their  posterity  solicit  to  be  admitted  there.  In  oraer  to 
aocommodate  both  parties  at  once,  to  secure  to  the  king  a  sufficient  number 
t)f  members  in  his  great  council,  and  to  save  his  vassals  fircm  an  unneces* 
saiy  burden,  an  easy  ejqiedient  was  found  out.  The  obligation  to  personal 
attendance  was  conlintied  upon  the  greater  barons,  from  which  the  lesser 
baions  were  exempted,  on  condition  of  their  electing  in  each  county  a 
certain  number  of  reprnentaiiotSf  to  appear  in  their  name.  Thus  a  pai^ 
liament  became  complete  in  all  its  members,  and  was  composed  of  loids 
spiritual  and  tem^ral,  of  knights  of  the  shires,  and  of  boigesses.  As 
many  causes  contributed  to  bring  ^vernment  earlier  to  perfection  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Scotland;  as  the  ngour  of  the  feudal  institutions  abated 
sooner,  and  its  defects  were  supplied  with  greater  fecility  in  the  one 
kii^dom  than  in  the  other ;  England  led  the  war  in  all  these  changes, 
and  burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire  appeared  in  the  parliaments  of 
that  nation  before  ther  were  heard  of  in  ours.  [ld26.1Burgesses  were  first 
admitted  mto  the  Scottish  parliaments  by  Eobert  Bitice  ;*  and  in,  the 
preamble  to  the  laws  of  Robert  III.,  thev  are  ranked  among  the  constituent 
members  of  that  assembly.  [J1497.]  The  lesser  baions  were  indabtsd  to 
James  I.  for  a  statute  exempting  them  firom  personal  attendance,  and  per- 
mitting them  to  elect  representatives :  the  exemption  was  es^^erly  kid 
hold  on ;  but  the  privilege  was  so  little  valued  tnat,  except  one  or  two 
instances,  it  lay  neglected  during  one  hundred  and  sixtr  years ;  and  James 
VI.  first  obliged  them  to  send  representatives  regdarry  to  parliament! 

A  Scottish  parliament,  then,  consisted  anciently  of  great  barons,  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  a  few  representatives  of  boroughs.  Nor  were  these 
divided  as  in  England  into  two  bouses,  but  composed  one  assembly,  in 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  presided.];  In  rude  a^es,  when  the  science  of 
government  was  extremely  imperfect  among  a  martial  people,  unaeouainted 
with  the  arts  of  peace,  strainers  to  the  talents  which  make  a  ^ure  in 
debate,  and  despising  them,  parliaments  were  not  held  in  the  same  esti- 
mation as  at  present ;  nor  did  haughty  barons  love  those  courts  in  which 
tb^  appeared  with  such  evident  marks  of  inferiority.  '  Pariiaments  were 

*  Abercromby,  1. 835.       f  BMiy« onBrit  Andq.  Bm.  IL  Daliyiilp.  Hist  of  Fevd.  Prop.  oli.a 
X  In  Ensland,  the  pe«ra  and  eommoiwnem  eariy  to  li«rt  inet  to  wpanie  Iwuiei;  and  imam  L, 

wbo  wu  fond  of  ImhiiUng  tbe  EngHih  ta  aO  tiiefr  eutoma^  had  probaMjr  an  inloitloa  of  Iniroduoliif 

Mme  oonaido[able  diatiiietion  betweai  the  greater  and  leaer  harant  in  SeollaBd ;  at  leaai  he  delap> 

■lined  diat  their  ooniultatlons  afaoold  not  be  tarried  on  voder  the  dheetUm  ef  the  aanoe  prerident; 

ibrbyhlitaw,  A.D.  1397,  ftia  provided, "  that  oat  df  the  emnnilarteiieii  ef  aS  Uw  ahiraa  ibaU  be* 

chosen  a  wtae  uid  export  mai 

and  Bundiy  needs  and  caueea 

ancbapeako'f  ii  would  aeem,  y 

iwrpttnal  prufflditnt  ftf  parHament. 


ff  i»  IB   invr-rnRxii       hnm.  vt«%  vi   iu«  iwiiMiiii—— mbiw  «•  su  ■■■■  ■■ihsw  iPv.Ma  i^ 

man,  eailed  the  eenunon  epeakar  of  tbe  parUaaBent,  wbo  Aall  propoee  all 
leei  pertaialag  to  tbe  oommona  intha  parnraent  or  Moaral  oouaeU."  Ji|» 
m,  waa  erer  dwaen ;  aad  by  aanhaannaat  law  t^  Chafiflar  waadaclaia^ 
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ofcea  hastily  assembled,  and  it  was»  probably,  io  the  king  s  power,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  issued  his  writs  for  that  purpose,  to  exclude  such  as 
were  averse  from  his  measures.  At  a  time  when  deeds  of  violence  were 
common,  and  the  restraints  of  law  and  decency  were  little  regarded,  no 
man  could  venture  with  safet^^  to  oppose  the  king  in  his  own  court.  The 
great  barons,  or  lords  of  parhamen^  were  extremely  few ;  even  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  VL,*  they  amounted  only  to  Bdj- 
three.  The  ecclesiastics  equalled  them  in  number,  and  being  devoted 
implicitly  to  the  crown,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  explained, 
rerxlered  all  hopes  of  victory  in  any  struggle  desperate.  Nor  were  the 
nobles  themselves  so  anxious  as  might  be  imagined,  to  prevent  acts  of  par- 
liament favourable  to  the  royal  prerogative :  conscious  of  their  own 
strength,  and  of  the  king's  inability  to  carry  these  acts  into  execution 
without  their  concurrence,  they  trusted  that  they  miffht  either  elude  or 
venture  to  contemn  them ;  and  tne  statute  revoking  the  King's  property,  and 
annexii^  alienated  jurisdictions'  to  the  crown,  repeated  in  every  reign,  and 
violated  and  despised  as  often,  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  impotence  of 
laws  when  opposed  to  power.  So  many  concurring  causes  are  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  account  for  the  ascendant  which  our  kipgs  acquired  in  parlia- 
ment But,  without  having  recourse  to  any  of  these,  a  single  circumstance, 
peculiar  to  the  constitution  of  the  Scottiso  parliament,  the  mentioning  of 
which  we  have  hitherto  avoided,  will  abundantl^r  explain  this  fact,  seem- 
ingly 90  repugnant  to  all  our  reasonings  concerning  the  weakness  of  the 
kiqg,  and  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

&  far  back  as  our  records  enable  us  to  trace  the  constitution  of  our 
parliaments,  we  find  a  committee  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Lords  of 
Ariides,  It  was  their  business  to  prepare  and  to  digest  all  matters  which  were 
to  be  laid  before  the  parliament.  There  was  rarely  any  business  introduced 
into  parliament,  but  what  had  passed  through  me  channel  of  this  com- 
mittee ;  every  motion  for  a  new  law  was  first  made  there,  and  approved 
of  or  rejected  by  the  members  of  it ;  what  they  approved  was  formed 
into  a  bill,  and  presented  to  parliament ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  what 
they  reiected  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  house.  This  committee 
owed  the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  it  to  the  military  genius  of  the 
ancient  nobles :  too  impatient  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  avil  business, 
too  impetuous  to  observe  the  forms  or  to  enter  into  the  details  necessary  in 
conducting  it,  they  were  glad  to  lay  that  burden  upon  a  small  number, 
while  they  themselves  had  no  other  labour  than  simply  to  give  or  to  refuse 
their  assent  to  the  bills  which  were  presented  to  them.  The  lords  of 
articles,  then,  not  only  directed  all  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  but  pos- 
sess^ a  negative  before  debate.  That  committee  was  chosen  and  con- 
stituted in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  this  valuable  privilege  entirely  into  the 
kin^s  hands.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  our  kings  once  haa  the  sole 
right  of  nominating  the  lords  of  articles.!  They  came  aAerwards  to  be 
elected  by  the  paniamentt  and  consisted  of  an  equal  number  out  of  each 

*  And.  OoD*  vol  i.  pref.  4D. 

t  It  appean  firom  authendc  reeordi,  Uiat  a  parUament  was  appointed  to  be  beld  March  19, 1506, 
and  that  the  kxds  of  articles  were  dioaen  and  met  on  the  7th,  Ave  days  before  the  aasembllng  of  par* 
Ibment.  If  they  could  be  regularly  elected  so  long  before  the  meetiiig  of  parliament,  it  it  natural  lo 
conclude  that  the  prince  alone  poameed  the  right  or  electing  them.  There  are  tvro  different  accounta 
of  the  manner  of  their  election  at  that  time,  one  by  Mary  herself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glaagow:  "  We,  accompanied  with  our  nobiliqr  for  tlie  time,  past  lo  the  Toibooth  of  Ediiibuigh, 
for  holding  of  oitr  partiament  on  the  7lh  day  of  this  instant,  and  elected  the  lords  articnlars/'  If 
V8  explain  these  words  according  to  tiie  strict  grammar,  we  must  conclude  that  the  queen  herself 
deeted  them.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  Mary  meant  to  say,  that  the  nobles  then  present 
wftti  her^vis.  her  privy  counsellors  and  otfaenu  elected  ttie  lords  of  articles.  Keith's  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, p*  331.  The  other  account  is  Lord  Rutaven's,  who  expressly  afflrms  that  the  queen  herself 
atectad  them.  Keith's  Append.  19S.  Whathar  we  embrace  the  one  or  other  of  tliese  opbiions  Is  of 
no  eonsaquenee.  If  the  privy  ooonseUon  and  nobles  attending  tlie  court  liad  a  right  to  elect  the 
tonli  of  acHelea,  Uwaa  equaUy  advantageona  for  tlw  crown,  as  if  the  prince  had  liad  the  sole  nomi 
utioii  of  them. 
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estate,  and  most  commonly  of  eu^t  temporal  and  eight  spiritual  loi^,  of 
eighl  fepreseotattres  of  borougbs,  and  of  the  eight  great  officers  of  the 
cromi.  Of  this  body,  th^  eight  ecclesiastics,  together  with  the  officers  of 
tbe  crown,  were  entirely  at  the  king's  devotion ;  and  it  was  scarce  possible 
tbat  the  choice  could  fall  on  such  temporal  lords  and  bui^^sses  as  would 
unite  in  opposition  to  his  measures.  Capable  either  of  mfluencing  their 
election,  or  of  gaining  them  when  elected,  the  king*  commonly  found  the 
lords  of  articles  no  less  obsequious  to  his  will  than  ms  own  privy  council ; 
and,  by  means  of  his  authority  with  them,  he  could  put  a  negative  upon 
his  parliament  before  debate,  as  well  as  after  it ;  and,  what  may  seem 
altogether  incredible,  the  most  limited  prince  in  Europe  actually  possessed, 
in  one  instance,  a  prerogative  which  the  most  absolute  could  never  attain.* 

To  this  account  of  the  internal  constitution  of  Scotland,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  add  a  view  of  the  political  state  of  Europe  at  that  period^ 
where  the  following  history  commences.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  that 
eeneral  system,  of  which  every  kingdom  in  Europe  forms  a  part,  is  not 
less  requisite  towards  understanding  the  history  of  a  nation  than  an 
acquaintance  with  its  peculiar  fj^ovemment  and  laws.  The  latter  may 
enable  us  to  comprehend  domestic  occurrences  and  revolutbns ;  but  with- 
out the  former,  toreig^  transactions  must  be  altogether  mysterious  and 
unintelligible.  By  attending  to  this,  many  dark  passa^s  in  our  history 
may  be  placed  in  a  clear  li^t;  and  where  the  bulK  of  historians  have  seen 
ooJy  the  effecU  ^e  may  be  able  to  discover  the  cause. 

The  subversion  of  tne  feudal  government  in  France,  and  its  declension 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  occasioned  a  remarkable  sdteration  in  the 
political  state  of  Europe.  Kingdoms,  which  were  inconsiderable  when 
broken,  and  parcelled  out  among  nobles,  acquired  firmness  and  strength  b^ 
being  united  into  a  regular  monarchy.  Kings  became  conscious  of  their 
own  power  and  importance.  They  meditated  schemes  of  conquest,  and 
engaged  in  wars  at  a  distance.  Numerous  armies  were  raisecL  and  great 
taxes  imposed  for  their  subsistence.    Considerable  bodies  of  intantry  were 

*  Having  dedaeed  the  liiXoiy  of  Uie  Conimittee  of  I^nrda  of  Anidfls  m  low  u  the  nuldeotor 
Uib  preliounarr  book  required,  It  may  be  ajp^eeabie,  perhaps,  to  aome  of  mv  readers,  to  know  the 
mbaeqaent  variatioaa  In  this  oingnlar  instttatioD,  and  the  poliikal  iiae  which  oar  kings  made  of 
theaa.    When  parttaoMiits  becaoie  more  numermia,  and  more  conaUunible  by  the  admlsrioii  of  the 
iGpreKniatives  of  the  leaser  baroDs,  the  preserving  thoir  influence  over  tho  lords  of  aitkles  became, 
likewise,  an  object  of  greater  importance  to  our  kings.    James  VI.,  on  pretence  that  the  k>rds  of 
anklea  could  not  find  leisure  to  consMer  the  great  multitude  of  afihin  laid  before  them,  obtidned  au 
act,  appointing  four  persoos  to  be  named  oat  of  each  estatr,  who  should  meet  twenty  days  beforo 
the  coounencement  of  parllanKmt,ra]  to  receive  all  suppUcatloni,  &c.  and,  rejectliw  what  Lhev  thought 
frtvoloas.  should  engross  in  a  book  wliat  they  thought  worth  r  the  attention  of  the  lords  or  articles. 
No  provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  the  choice  of  this  select  body ;  and  the  king  would,  at  eonnev 
have  claimed  that  privilege.    In  1633,  when  Charles  I.  was  beginning  to  Introduce  tboas  innovatioQs 
which  gave  so  much  otTenoe  to  the  nation,  he  dreaded  the  opposition  of  his  parliament,  and^inordcr 
to  prevent  tlMit,  an  aitlflce  was  made  nse  of  to  secure  the  lords  of  artldes  for  the  crown.    l%e  tein- 
poial  peen  were  appointed  to  choose  eight  bishops,  and  die  bishops  eight  poeia;  these  sixteen  met 
tofethor,  and  dected  eishl  knights  of  the  shire,  and  eight  Imigesses,  and  to  these  the  crown  officers 
were  added  as  usual.    If  we  can  only  sumxise  eight  persons  of  so  numerott»a  body  as  the  peers  of 
Scotland  were  become  by  that  time  attactied  to  the  court,  these.  It  is  obvious,  would  be  tne  mea 
whom  the  bishops  would  choose,  and  of  codsequence  the  whole  lords  of  articles  were  the  tools  and 
creatures  of  the  king.    This  practice,  so  inconsisient  with  liberty,  was  abolished  during  the  clvU 
war ;  and  the  statute  of  James  VL  was  repealed.    Alter  the  restoratioiL  parliaments  b«wime  more 
servile  than  ever.    What  was  only  a  temporary  device,  in  the  reign  or  Obarles  I.,  was  thsa  eon' 
verted  Into  a  standing  law.    "  For  ray  part,**  says  the  author  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  many  of 
these  particulars,  "I should  have  thought  It  less  criminal  in  our  Restoration  Parilament,  to  have 
openly  bestowed  upon  the  king  a  negative  before  debate,  than,  in  such  an  underheard  artiflclal  man- 
ner, to  betray  their  constituents  and  the  nation.*'    Essays  on  Brit.  Ant^.  55.    It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, from  a  letter  of  AandoIph*s  to  Ctell,  10  Aug.  15S0,  printed  In  the  Appendix,  that  thia  parlla< 
meat  bad  someappearanceofandentpreoedenttojustliy  their  unworthy  conduct  various  questions 
ooneendng  the  constituent  membora  of  the  Scottish  pariianvwt ;  concerning  the  era  at  wnloh  the 
representadves  of  boroughs  were  introduced  into  that  aasemblv ;  and  concerning  the  origin  and 
power  of  the  eommtttee  of  lords  of  articles,  occur,  and  have  w^n  agitated  with  great  warmth. 
Since  the  lint  pubUeatioa  of  this  work,  all  these  disputed  points  have  been  considered  with  calm- 
ness and  accural^  in  Mr.  Wight*s  Inquhy  into  the  Rise  and  Pragrea  of  Parfinincitt,  1^  4ia  edtt. 
p.n,±e. 
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kfpt  in  contaDt  pay ;  that  service  ^w  to  be  honourable ;  and  cayaliy^  m 
which  the  8treDg:th  of  £uiopeaD  annies  bad  hitherto  consisted^  though 
pioper  enoi^  for  the  short  and  yoluntaiy  excunioos  of  barons  who  served 
at  tAeir  own  expense,  were  found  to  be  unfit  either  for  making  or  defending 
anr  important  conquest 

It  was  in  Italy  that  the  powerful  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain  and 
Germany  first  appeared  to  make  a  trial  of  their  new  strength.  The 
division  of  that  countiy  into  many  small  states,  the  luxury  of  the  people, 
and  their  e£^minate  aversion  to  arms  invited  their  more  martial  neighbours 
to  an  ea9^  prey.  The  Italians,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  mock  battles 
only,  and  to  decide  their  interior  quaneb  by  innocent  and  bloodless  victo- 
ries, were  astonished,  when  the  French  invaded  their  countiy,  at  the  sight 
of  real  war ;  and,  as  they  could  iK>t  resist  the  torrent,  they  suffered  it  to 
take  its  course,  and  to  spend  its  raee.  Intrigue  and  pdicjr  supplied  the 
want  of  strength.  Necessity  and  self-preservation  led  that  ingenious  peo- 
ple to  the  great  secret  of  modem  politics,  by  teaching  them  how  to  balance 
the  power  of  one  prince,  by  throwing  that  of  another  into  the  opposite 
scale.  By  this  happy  device,  the  liberty  of  Italy  was  long  preserved. 
The  scales  were  poised  by  very  skilful  hands ;  the  smallest  variations  were 
attended  to,  and  no  prince  was  allowed  to  retain  any  superiority  that  could 
be  dangerous. 

A  system  of  conduct,  pursued  with  so  much  success  in  Italy,  was  not 
lopg  confined  to  that  countiy  of  nolitical  refinement.  The  maxim  of  pre- 
serving a  balance  of  power  is  founded  so  much  upon  obvious  reasoning, 
and  the  situation  of  Europe  rendered  it  so  necessaiy^  that  it  soon  became 
a  matter  of  chief  attention  to  all  wise  politicians.  Every  step  anr^  prince 
took  was  deserved  by  all  his  neighbours.  Ambassadors,  a  kina  of  honoura- 
ble spies,  authorized  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  kings,  resided  almost  con- 
stantly at  eveiy  different  court,  and  had  it  in  charge  to  watch  all  its  motions. 
Dangers  were  foreseen  at  a  greater  distance,  and  prevented  with  more 
ease.  Confederacies  were  formed  to  humble  any  power  wUcb  rose  above 
its  due  proportion.  Revenge  or  self-defence  were  no  lonj^r  the  only 
causes  of  hostility,  it  became  common  to  take  arms  out  of  policy ;  and  war, 
both  in  its  commencement  and  in  its  operations,  was  more  an  exercise  of 
the  judgment  than  of  the  passions  of  men.  Almost  evexy  war  in  Europe 
became  general,  and  the  most  inconsiderable  states  acquired  importance, 
because  uiey  could  add  weight  to  either  scale. 

Francis  I.,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  France  in  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  Charles  V.,  who  obtained  tne  Imperial  crown 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  divided  between  them 
the  strenfi^  and  affections  of  all  Europe.  Their  perpetual  enmity  was  not 
owing  solely  either  to  personal  Jealousy,  or  to  the  caprice  of  pnvate  pas- 
sion, out  was  founded  so  much  m  nature  and  true  policy  that  it  subsisted 
between  their  posterity  for  several  ages.  Charles  succeeded  to  all  the 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  No  family  had  ever  gained  so  much  by 
wise  and  fortunate  mairia^s.  fiy  acquisitions  of  this  Kind,  the  Austrian 
princes  rose,  in  a  short  time,  from  obscure  counts  of  Hapsbourg,  to  be 
archdukes  of  Austria,  and  kings  of  Bohemia,  and  were  m  possession  of  the 


belonged  to  the  house  of  Buigundy.  The  Burpi 
vinces  engrossed,  at  that  time,  the  riches  and  commerce  of  one  haff  of 
Europe ;  and  he  drew  from  them,  on  many  occasions,  those  immense  sums, 
which  no  people  without  trade  and  liber^  are  able  to  contribute.  Spain 
furnished  nim  a  gallant  and  hardy  infantry,  to  whose  discipline  he  was 
indebted  for  all  his  conquests.  At  the  same  time,  by  Uie  discoveiy  of  the 
new  wortd,  a  vein  of  wealth  was  opened  to  him,  which  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  ambition  could  not  exhaust.    These  advantages  rendered  Charles 
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tfie  fist  prinoe  in  £iik^  :  but  he  wished  to  be  mora,  and  openl j  aspked 
to  mivenal  nxMiarchy.  His  genius  was  of  that  kind  which  ripem  slowly^ 
and  lies  long^  conoealed ;  but  it jgrew  up,  without  observation,  to  an  unez* 
pected  height  aiKl  rigour.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
diaracteristic  riztues  oi  all  the  different  races  of  princes  to  whom  he  was 
allied.  In  forming  his  schemes,  he  discovered  afl  the  subtlety  and  pene- 
tration of  Ferdinand  his  grandfather;  he  pursued  them  with  that  obstinate 
and  inflexible  perseverance  which  has  ever  been  peculiar  to  the  Austriari 
blood ;  and  in  executiqg  them  he  could  employ  the  magnanimity  and  bold- 
ness  of  his  Burzundian  ancestors.  His  abilities  were  e<}ual  to  his  power; 
and  neither  of  Uiem  would  have  been  inferior  to  his  designs,  had  not  Pro- 
vidence, in  pity  to  mankind,  and  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the  worst 
of  all  evils,  uniyersal  monarchy,  raised  up  Francis  I.  to  defend  the  liberty 
of  Europe.  His  dominions  were  less  ejctensive,  but  more  united  than  tlie 
emperor  s.  His  subjects  were  numerous,  active,  and  warlike,  lovers  of 
glory,  and  lovers  of  their  king.  To  Charles,  power  was  the  only  object  of 
desire,  and  he  pursued  it  with  an  unwearied  and  joyless  industxy.  Francis 
could  mingle  pleasure  and  elegance  with  his  ambition;  and,  though  he  \ 
neglected  some  advantages,  which  a  more  phlegmatic  or  more  frugal  prince  I 
would  have  improved,  an  active  and  intrepid  courage  suj^plied  all  his  J 
defects,  and  checked  or  defeated  many  of  the  emperor's  designs.  ^ 

The  rest  of  Europe  observed  all  the  motions  of  these  mighty  rivals  with 
a  jealous  attention.  On  the  one  side,  the  Italians  saw  the  dapger  which 
threatened  Christendom,  and,  in  order  to  avert  it,  had  lecourse  to  the  expe- 
dient which  they  had  often  employed  with  success.  They  endeavoured 
to  divide  the  power  of  the  two  contending  monarchs  into  equal  scales,  and» 
by  the  union  of  several  small  states,  to  counterpoise  him  whose  power 
became  too  great.  But  what  they  concerted  with  much  wisdom,  they 
were  able  to  execute  with  little  vigour;  and  intrigue  and  refinement  were 
feeble  fences  against  the  encroachments  of  military  power. 

On  the  other  side,  Heniy  VIII.  of  England  held  the  balance  with  less 
delicacy,  but  with  a  stronger  hand.  He  was  the  third  prince  of  the  age 
in  digmty  and  in  power;  and  the  advantageous  situation  of  bis  dominions, 
his  domestic  tranquillity,  his  immense  wealth  and  absolute  authority  ren- 
dered him  the  natural  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  Europe.  Each  of  the 
rivals  courted  him  with  emulation ;  he  knew  it  to  be  his  interest  to  keep 
the  balaace  even,  and  to  restrain  ooth  by  not  Joining  entirely  with  either 
of  them.  But  he  was  seldom  able  to  reduce  his  ideas  to  practice ;  he  was 
govenied  fay  caprice  more  than  by  principle ;  and  the  passions  of  the  man 
were  an  overmatch  for  the  maxims  of  the  king.  Vani^  and  resentment 
were  the  great  springs  of  all  his  undertakings,  and  his  neighbours  easily 
femid  the  way,  by  touching  these,  to  force  him  upon  many  lash  and  incon- 
sistent enterprises.  His  reign  was  a  perpetual  series  of  blunders  in 
politics ;  and  while  he  esteemed  himself  the  wisest  prince  in  Europe,  he 
was  a  constant  dupe  to  those  who  found  it  necessary,  and  could  submit  to 
flatter  him. 

In  thb  situation  of  Europe,  Scotland,  which  had  hitherto  wasted  her 
strength  in  the  quarrels  between  France  and  England,  emeiged  from  her 
obscurity,  took  her  station  in  the  system,  and  began  to  have  some  influence 
upon  the  fate  of  distant  nations.  Her  assistance  was  Doequently  of  conse- 
quence to  the  contending  parties,  and  the  balance  was  often  so  nicely 
adjusted  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  make  it  lean  to  either  side.  The  part 
assigned  her,  at  this  juncture,  was  to  divert  Henry  fh>m  canyin^  his  arms 
into  the  continent.  That  prince  having  routed  the  French  at  Guinegat  and 
invested  Terouenne,  Francis  attempted  to  divide  bis  forces,  by  engaging 
James  IV.  in  that  unhappy  expedition  which  ended  with  his  life.  For  the 
same  reason  Francis  encouraged  and  assisted  the  duke  of  Albany  to  ruin 
the  families  of  Angus  and  Home,  which  were  in  the  interest  of  England, 
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and  wouly  willingly  have  persuaded  the  Scots  to  reveng^e  the  death  of  tbeft 
kin|,  and  to  enter  into  a  new  war  with  that  kingdom  Heniy  and  Francis 
having  united  not  lon^  after  against  the  emperor,  it  was  the  interest  of  both 
kings  that  the  Scots  snould  continue  inactive ;  and  a  long  tranquillity  was 
the  effect  of  their  union.  Charles  endeavoured  to  break  this,  and  to 
embarrass  Henry  by  another  inroad  of  the  Scots.  For  this  end  he  made 
'  great  advances  to  James  V.,  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  young  monarch  by 
electipg  him  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  by  oflieripg  him  a  match 
in  the  Imperial  family;  while,  in  return  for  these  empty  honours,  he 
demanded  for  him  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  France,  and  to  declare 
war  aepainst  England.  But  James,  who  had  much  to  lose,  and  who  could 
gain  little  by  closing  with  the  emperor's  proposals,  rejected  them  with 
decency,  and  keeping  firm  to  his  ancient  allies,  left  Henry  at  full  liberty  to- 
act  upon  the  continent  with  his  whole  strength. 

Henry  himself  began  his  reign  by  imitating  the  example  of  his  ancestors 
with  regard  to  Scotland.  He  held  its  power  in  such  extreme  contempt 
that  he  was  at  no  pains  to  gain  its  friendship ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be 
irritated  the  whole  nation,  by  reviving  the  antiquated  pretensions  of  the 
crown  of  England  to  the  soverei^ty  over  DcotlancL  But  his  own 
experience,  and  the  examples  of  his  enemies,  gave  him  a  higher  idea 
of  its  importance.  It  was  impossible  to  defend  an  open  and  extensive 
frontier  against  the  incursions  of  an  active  and  martial  people.  During 
any  war  on  the  continent,  this  obliged  him  to  divide  the  strength  of  his 
kingdom.  It  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  kind  of  army  of  observation  in 
the  north  of  England ;  and,  after  all  precautions,  the  Scottish  borderers, 
who  were  superior  to  all  mankind  in  the  practice  of  irre^lar  war,  often 
made  successful  inroads,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  over  many 
counties.  He  fell,  at  last,  upon  the  true  secret  of  policy,  with  respect  to 
Scotland,  which  his  predecessors  had  too  little  penetration  to  discover,  or 
too  much  pride  to  employ.  The  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  braveiy 
of  the  people,  made  the  conguest  of  Scotland  impossible  ;  but  the  national 
poverty,  and  the  violence  of^  faction,  rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  divide 
and  to  govern  it.  He  abandoned,  therefore,  the  former  design,  and  resolved 
to  employ  his  utmost  address  in  executing  the  latter,  it  had  not  yet 
become  honourable  for  one  prince  to  receive  pay  from  another,  under  the 
more  decent  name  of  a  subsidy.  But,  in  all  ages,  the  same  aicruments 
have  been  good  in  courts,  and  of  weight  with  ministers,  factious  <3eaders, 
and  favourites.  What  were  the  arguments  by  which  Henry  brought  over 
so  many  to  his  interest  during  the  minority  of  James  V.  we  know  by  the 
original  warrant  still  extant,*  for  remitting  considerable  sums  into  Scotland. 
By  a  proper  distribution  of  these,  many  persons  of  note  were  gained  to 
his  party,  and  a  faction,  which  held  secret  correspondence  with  England, 
and  received  all  its  directions  from  thence,  appears  henceforward  m  our 
domestic  contests.  In  the  sequel  of  the  histoiy,  we  shall  find  Henry 
labourii^  to  extend  his  influence  in  Scotland.  His  successors  adopted  the 
same  plan,  and  improved  upon  it.  The  aflairs  of  the  two  kingdoms 
became  interwoven,  and  their  interests  wer»  often  the  same.  Elizabeth 
divided  her  attention  almost  equally  between  tbem ;  and  the  authco'itj 
which  she  inherited  in  the  one  was  not  greater  than  that  which  she  acquired 
in  the  other. 

*  Bum.  Hist.  Ref.  voL  i.  p.  7. 
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1542.]  Mary>  Qpeen  of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  James  V.  and  Maiy  of 
Guise,  was  bom  [Dec.  8]  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  her  father. 
The  situation  in  which  he  left  the  kingdom  alarmed  all  ranks  of  men 
with  the  prospect  of  a  turbulent  and  disastrous  reis^n.  A  war  against 
England  had  oeen  undertaken  without  necessity,  ana  carried  on  without 
success.  Many  persons  of  the  first  rank  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eiiglish,  in  the  unfortunate  rout  near  the  frith  of  Solway,  and  were  still 
prisoners  at  London.  Among  the  rest  of  the  nobles  there  was  little  union 
either  in  their  views  or  in  their  affections  ;  and  the  religious  disputes,  occa- 
sioned by  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  growing  eveiy  day  more  violent, 
added  to  the  rage  of  those  factions  wjiich  are  natural  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment nearly  aristocratical. 

The  government  of  a  queen  was  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  did  not 
imprint  much  reverence  in  the  minds  of  a  martial  people.  The  govern- 
ment of  an  infant  queen  was  still  more  destitute  of  real  authority ;  and  the 
prospect  of  a  lopg  and  feeble  minority  invited  to  faction  by  the  hope  oi 
impunity.  James  had  not  even  provided  the  common  remedy  against  the 
disorders  of  a  minority,  by  committing  to  proper  persons  the  care  of  his 
daughter's  education,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  in  her  name. 
Though  he  saw  die  clouds' gathering,  and  foretold  that  they  would  quickly 
buist  into  a  storm,  he  was  so  little  able  to  disperse  them,  or  to  defend  his 
daughter  and  kingdom  against  the  immbent  calamities,  that,  in  mere 
despair,  he  abandoned  them  both  to  the  mercy  of  fortune,  and  left  open 
to  every  pretender  the  office  of  regent,  which  ne  could  not  fix  to  his  own 
satisfaction. 

Cardinal  Beatoun,  who  had  for  many  years  been  considered  as  prime 
minister,  vvas  the  first  that  claimed  that  high  dignity ;  and,  in  support  of 
his  pretensions,  he  produced  a  testament,*  vvhich  ne  himself  had  foiged  in 
the  name  of  the  late  king ;  and,  without  anj  other  right,  instantly  assumed 
the  title  of  regent.  He  nojped  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy,  the  coun- 
tenance of  France,  the  conmvance  of  the  queen  dowaf  er,  and  the  support 
of  the  whole  popish  faction,  to  hold  by  force  what  he  had  seized  on  by 
fraud.  But  Beatoun  had  enjoyed  power  too  long  to  be  a  favourite  of  the 
nation.  Those  among  the  nobles  who  wished  for  a  reformation  in  religion 
dreaded  his  severity,  and  others  considered  the  elevation  of  a  churchmao 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  kingdom  as  a  depression  of  themselves.  At 
their  instigation,  James  Hamilton  earl  of  Arran,  and  next  heir  to  the  queen, 
roused  himself  from  his  inactivity,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  aspire  to  that 
station  to  which  proximity  of  blood  gave  him  a  natural  title.  The  nobles, 
who  were  assemoled  for  that  purpose,  unanimously  conferred  on  him  the 
office  of  regent ;  and  the  public  voice  applauded  their  choice.! 

No  two  men  ever  differed  more  widely  in  disposition  and  character  dian 
the  earl  of  Arran  and  cardinal  Beatoun.  The  cardinal  was  by  nature  of 
immoderate  ambition :  by  long  experience  he  had  acc^uired  address  and 
refinement;  and  insolence  grew  upon  him  from  continual  success.  His 
high  station  in  the  church  placed  him  in  the  way  of  great  civil  employments ; 
his  abilities  were  ec^ual  to  the  greatest  of  these :  nor  did  he  reckon  any  ox 
them  to  be  above  his  merit.  As  his  own  eminence  was  founded  upon  the 
power  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  a  zealous  defender  of  that  superstition, 
and  for  the  same  reason  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers. 

*SMidlflr*8Lctt.l0L    Ha7iMi,8Cit«P^pens4fl8.  t  E|dat.  B«c  6ooU  voL  ii.  p.  aOB 
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Political  motiyes  alone  deterroined  bim  to  support  the  one  or  to  oppose  the 
other.  Hia  early  application  to  public  business  kept  him  unacquainted 
with  the  learning  and  controversies  of  the  a^e ;  he  g^ve  judgment,  how- 
ever, upon  all  points  in  dispute,  with  a  precipitancy,  violence,  and  rigour, 
which  contemporary  historians  mention  with  indignation. 

The  character  of  the  earl  of  Arran  was,  in  almost  every  thing,  the  reverse 
of  Beatoun's.  He  was  neither  infected  with  ambition  nor  inclined  to 
cruelty :  the  love  of  ease  extinguished  the  former,  the  ^ntleness  of  hit 
temper  preserved  him  from  the  latter.  Timidity  and  n'resolution  were 
his  predommant  failings ;  the  one  occasioned  by  nis  natural  constitution^ 
and  the  other  arising  from  a  consciousness  that  his  abilities  were  not  equal 
to  his  station.  With  these  dispositions  he  mi^ht  have  enjoyed  and  adorned 
private  life ;  but  bis  public  conduct  was  without  courage,  or  dignity,  or 
consistence ;  the  perpetual  slave  of  his  own  fears,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  perpetual  tool  of  those  who  found  their  advantage  in  practising  upon 
them.  But,  as  no  other  person  could  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  car- 
dinal, with  any  probabiliff  of  success,  the  nation  oeclared  in  his  favour 
with  such  general  consent  that  the  artifices  of  his  rival  could  not  withstand 
its  united  strength. 

The  earl  of  Arran  had  scarce  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  when 
a  negotiation  was  opened  with  £i^land,  which  g^ve  birth  to  events  of 
the  most  fatal  consequence  to  himselfand  to  the  kingdom.  Afler  the  death 
of  James,  Henry  VlII.  was  no  longer  afraid  of  any  interruption  from 
Scotland  to  his  designs  against  France  ;  and  immediately  conceived  hppes 
of  rendering  this  security  perpetual,  by  the  marria^  of  Edward  his  only 
son  with  the  young  queen  ot  Scots.  He  communicated  his  intentions  to 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Solway,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  £sivour  it,  by  the 
promise  of  liberty,  as  the  reward  of  their  success.  In  the  mean  time  he 
permitted  them  to  return  into  Scotland,  that,  by  their  presence  in  the  par- 
liament which  the  regent  had  called,  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  per- 
suade their  countrymen  to  fail  in  with  his  proposals.  A  cause  intrusted  to 
such  able  and  zealous  advocates,  could  not  well  miss  of  coming  to  a  happy 
issue.  Ail  those  who  feared  the  cardinal,  or  who  desired  a  change  in  reli- 
gion, were  fond  of  an  alliance  which  afforded  protection  to  the  doctrine 
which  they  had  embraced,  as  well  as  to  their  own  persons,  against  the 
rage  of  that  powerful  and  haughty  prelate. 

But  Heniy's  rough  and  impatient  temper  was  incapable  of  improving 
this  favourable  conjuncture.  Address  and  delicacy  in  managii^  tbe  fears, 
and  follies,  and  interests  of  men  were  arts  with  which  he  was  utterly  unac- 
ouainted.  The  designs  he  had  formed  upon  Scotland  were  obvious  from 
the  marriage  which  be  had  proposed,  ana  he  had  not  dexterity  enough  to 
disguise  or  to  conceal  them.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  fear  or  jealousy  of 
the  Scots,  what  time  and  accident  would  soon  have  enabled  bim  to  recover, 
he  at  once  alarmed  and  irritated  the  whole  nation,  by  demanding  that  the 
oueen's  person  should  be  immediately  committed  to  his  custody,  and  that 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  should  be  put  into  his  hands  during  her 
minority. 

Henry  could  not  have  prescribed  more  ignominious  conditions  to  a  con- 
quered people,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  rejected,  with  indignation, 
by  men  who  scorned  to  purchase  an  alliance  with  England  at  the  price  of 
their  own  liberty.    [1543.]  The  parliament  of  Scotland,  however,  influ- 


to  a  treaty  of  marriage  and  of  union,  but  upon  terms  somewhat  more 
equal  [March  12].  After  some  dark  and  unsuccessful  mtrigues,  by  which 
his  ainbassador  endeavoured  to  carry  off  the  young  queen  and  cardinal 
Beatoun  into  England,  Henry  was  obliged  to  give  up  bis  own  propoaals. 
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ftDd  to  accqpt  of  thein.  On  his  side  he  consented  that  the  queen  dxNild 
ooBtione  to  reside  in  Scotland,  and  himself  remain  excluded  from  any 
i^aie  in  the  goyemment  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots 
j^;reed  to  sem  their  sovereign  into  England  as  soon  as  she  attained  the  full 
^  of  ten  yeais,  and  instantly  to  deliver  six  penons  of  the  first  rank  to 
be  kept  as  liostages  by  Henry  till  the  queen's  arrival  at  his  court. 

The  treaty  was  still  so  manifestly  of  advantage  to  England,  that  the 
regent  lost  much  of  the  public  confidence  by  consentipg  to  it.  The  cardi- 
nal, who  had  now  recovered  liberty,  watched  for  such  an  opportunity  of 
regaining  credit,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  and  improve  this  to  the 
utmost.  He  complained  loudly  that  the  itgent  had  betrayed  the  kingdom 
to  its  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  sacrificed  its  honour  to  his  own  ambi- 
tion. He  foretold  the  extinction  of  the  true  Catholic  religion,  under  the 
tyranny  of  an  excommunicated  heretic  */  but,  above  all,  he  lamented  to 
see  an  ancient  kingdom  consenting  to  its  own  servitude,  descending  into 
the  ignominious  station  of  a  dei^ndent  province ;  and,  in  one  hour,  the 
wealmess  or  treachery  of  a  single  man  surrendering  eveiy  thing  for  which 
the  Scottish  nation  had  strugj^led  and  fought  during  so  many  ages.  These 
remonstrances  of  the  cardinal  were  not  without  effecC  They  were 
addressed  to  prdudices  and  passions  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the 
human  heart  The  same  hatred  to  the  ancient  enemies  of  their  countiv, 
the  same  jealousy  of  national  honour,  and  pride  of  independence,  whico, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy,  went  near  to  prevent  the  Scots 
iit>m  consenting  to  a  union  with  England,  upon  terms  of  ^[reat  advantage, 
did,  at  that  time,  induce  the  whole  nation  to  declare  against  the  alliance 
which  had  been  concluded.  In  the  one  period,  a  hundred  and  fifVv  years 
of  peace,  between  the  two  nations,  the  habit  of  being  subjected  to  the 
same  kinig,  and  governed  by  the  same  maxims,  had  considerably  abated 
old  animosities,  and  prepared  both  people  for  incorporating.  In  the  other, 
injuries  were  still  fresh,  the  wounds  on  both  sides  were  open,  and,  in  the 
warmth  of  resentment,  it  was  natural  to  seek  revenge,  and  to  be  averse 
from  reconcilement.  At  the  union  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seven,  the  wisdom  of  parliament  despised  the  groundless  murmurs  occa- 
sbned  by  antiquated  prejudices ;  but  in  one  tlK>usand  five  hundred  and 
forty-three,  the  com}>laints  of  the  nation  were  better  founded,  and  uiged 
ivitn  a  zeal  and  unanimity,  which  it  is  neither  just  nor  safe  to  disregard. 
A  rash  measure  of  the  English  monarch  added  greatly  to  the  violence  ot 
this  national  animosity.  The  Scots,  relying  on  the  treaty  of  marriage  and 
union,  fitted  out  several  ships  for  France,  with  which  their  trade  had  been 
intemipted  for  some  time.  These  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 
take  refuge  in  different  ports  of  England ;  and  Henry,  under  pretext  that 
they  were  canying  provisions  to  a  kingdom  with  which  be  was  a^  war, 
ordered  them  to  be  seized  and  condemned  as  lawful  prizes.*  The  Scots, 
astonished  at  this  proceeding  of  a  prince  whose  interest  it  was  manifestly 
at  that  juncture  to  court  and  to  sooth  them,  felt  it  not  only  as  an  injury 
but  as  an  insult,  and  expressed  all  the  resentment  natural  to  a  high-spirited 
people.!    Their  rage  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Eiiglish  ambassadoi 

•  Ketefaj  SB.  34.    Eniat  Beg.  Scot.  li.  App.  31J .    Hamilton  H9S.  vol.  1.  p.  389. 

t  In  the  MS.  eoUeetlon  of  papers  belongnig  to  tbe  duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  describef 
the  ipMt  of  the  Scott  as  eitremdy  outrageous.  In  his  letter  ftom  Edtnbnrgh,  September  1, 1543, 
besavsj  " The atav  of  the  riUpshas  brought  Uie people  of  this  town,  both  men  andwonMn,and 
eqwcially  Uie  merchants.  Into  such  a  rage  and  Airy,  that  the  whole  town  fa  commoved  against  me, 
and  swear  great  oaths,  if  their  ships  are  not  restored,  that  they  woold  have  thefa-  amends  of  me  and 
mine,  and  that  they  would  set  my  house  here  on  fire  over  my  head,  so  that  one  of  us  should  not 
escape  alive ;  and  also  It  hath  much  incensed  and  provoked  the  people  against  the  governor,  saying, 
that  he  hath  eoloured  a  peace  with  Your  Majesty  only  to  undo  them.  This  is  the  unreasonablenea 
of  the  people  which  live  here  to  such  a  beastly  liberty  that  they  neither  regard  God  nor  governor ; 
nor  yet  JtMtlee,  or  ahv  good  policy,  doth  take  place  among  them ;  assuring  Your  Highnen  Uiat,  un- 
ten  the  sMps  be  delhrered,  there  will  be  none  aUdhut  here  for  roe  without  danger.'*  Vol.  i.  451. 
In  bis  letter  of  September  5,  he  writes  that  the  rage  of  the  people  still  continued  bo  violent,  *'  that 
■ehlKr  I  nor  any  of  my  folks  dare  go  oat  of  my  doors;  and  the  provost  of  the  town,  who  hath 
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could  haidly  foe  protected  fimn  it  One  spirit  seemed  now  to  animate  all 
orders  of  men.  Tlie  cleigy  offered  to  contribute  a  great  snm  towards 
presenting;  the  church  from  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  whose  system  of 
reformatioD  was  so  fatal  to  their  power.  The  nobles,  after  having  morti- 
fied the  cardinal  so  lately  in  such  a  cruel  manner,  were  now  ready  to 
applaud  and  to  second  him,  as  the  defender  of  the  honour  and  liberty  of 
his  countiy. 

Aigyll,  Huntly,  Bothwell,  and  other  powerful  barons,  declared  openly 
against  the  alliance  with  England.  By  tneir  assistance,  the  cardinal  seized 
on  the  persons  of  the  younjg;  queen  and  her  mother,  and  added  to  his  party 
the  splendour  and  authonty  of  the  royal  name.*  He  received,  at  the 
same  time,  a  more  real  accession  to  his  strength,  by  the  arrival  of  Matthew 
Stewart  earl  of  Lennox,  whose  remm  from  France  he  had  earnestly  soli- 
cited. This  young  nobleman  was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Hamilton.  He  had  many  claims  upon  the  regent,  and  pretended  a  ri^ht 
to  exclude  him,  not  only  from  succeeding  to  the  crown,  but  to  deprive  him 
of  the  possession  of  his  private  fortune.  The  cardinal  flattered  nis  vanity 
with  the  prospect  of  marrying  the  queen  dowager,  and  afiected  to  treat 
him  with  so  much  respect  that  the  regent  became  jealous  of  him  as  a  rival 
in  power. 

This  suspicion  was  artfull^r  heightened  by  the  abbot  of  Paisley,  who 
returned  into  Scotland  some  time  before  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  acted  in 
concert  with  the  cardinal.  He  was  a  natural  brother  of  the  regent,  with 
whom  he  had  great  credit ;  a  warm  partisan  of  France,  and  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  established  religion.  He  took  hold  of  the  regent  by  the 
proper  handle,  and  endeavoured  to  brin^  about  a  change  in  his  sentiments 
DY  working  upon  his  fears.  The  desertion  of  the  nobility,  the  disaffection 
of  the  clerej',  and  the  rage  of  the  people  ;  the  resentment  of  France,  the 
power  of  tne  cardinal,  and  the  pretensions  of  Lennox,  were  all  represented 
with  aggravation,  and  with  their  most  threatening  aspect. 

Meanwhile,  the  day  appointed  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
England,  and  the  deliveiy  of  the  hostages  approached,  and  the  regent  was 
still  undetermined  in  his  own  mind.  ]:&  acted  to  the  last  with  that  irreso- 
lution and  inconsistence  which  is  peculiar  to  weak  men  when  they  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  the  chief  part  in  the  conduct  of  difficult  affairs. 
On  the  S5th  of  August  he  ratified  a  treaty  with  Heniy,t  and  proclaimed 
the  cardinal,  who  still  continued  to  oppose  it,  an  enemy  to  hts  country. 
On  the  third  of  September  he  secretly  withdrew  from  Edinburgh,  met 
with  the  cardinal  at  Callendar,  renounced  the  friendship  of  England,  and 
declared  for  the  interests  of  France.| 

Henry,  in  order  to  gain  the  regent,  had  not  spared  the  most  magnificent 
promises.  He  had  o&red  to  give  the  princessEIizabeth  in  marriage  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  to  constitute  him  king  of  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies 
beyond  the  river  Forth.  But  upon  findir^  his  interest  in  the  kingdom  to 
be  leas  considerable  than  he  had  imaginecC  the  English  monarch  began  to 
treat  him  with  little  respect.  The  young  queen  was  now  in  the  custody  of  his 
enemies,  who  grew  every  day  more  numerous  and  more  popular.  They 
formed  a  separate  court  at  Stirling,  and  threatened  to  elect  another  regent. 
The  French  king  was  ready  to  afford  them  his  protection,  and  the  nation, 
out  of  hatred  to  the  Englisn,  would  have  united  in  their  defence.  In  this 
situation  the  regent  could  not  retain  his  audiority  without  a  sudden  change 
of  his  measures ;  and  though  he  endeavoured,  by  ratifying  the  treaty,  to 

nraeh  ado  to  itay  them  iVom  anaulting  me  in  my  house,  and  keepeth  watch  therefore  nightly,  bath 
■ent  to  me  sundry  times,  and  prayed  me  to  keep  mvaelr  and  my  folks  witlilo,  foe  it  is  scant  in  his 
power  to  repress  or  resist  the  fury  of  the  people.  Thfiy  say  jdainiy,  1  shall  never  pass  out  of  the 
town  alive,  except  they  have  their  ships  restored.  This  is  the  rage  and  beastliness  of  tills  uaiioni 
which  Ood  keep  all  honest  men  firom.* '    lb.  471 . 

*  Keith's  HtoL  or  8ooU.  30.       t  Rrmer,  Ford.  zr.  p.  4.        ;  Sadler,  3».  35G.    Hamilton  MBfl. 
i.  470,  l^e. 
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pRserve  tbe  appearances  of  sood  faith  with  England,  he  was  obliged  to 
ttrow  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  party  which  adhered  to  France. 

&x)Q  after  this  sudden  revolution  in  his  political  principles,  the  regent 
changed  his  sentiments  concerning  reli^on.  The  spirit  of  controversy  was 
then  new  and  warm ;  books  of  that  kina  were  eagerly  read  by  men  of  every 
rank ;  the  love  of  novelty,  or  the  conviction  of  Suth^  had  led  tbe  regent  to 
express  great  esteem  for  the  writings  of  the  Reformers ;  and  having  been 
powerfully  supported  by  those  who  had  embraced  their  opinions,  he,  in 
order  to  gratinr  theou  entertained,  in  his  own  family,  two  of  the  most  noted 
preachers  of  the  Protestant  doctrine,  and,  in  his  fint  parliament,  consented 
to  an  act,  by  which  the  laity  were  permitted  to  read  the  scriptures  in  a 
lai^uage  which  they  understood.*  Truth  needed  onl^  a  fair  hearing  to  be 
an  overmatch  for  error.  Absurdities,  which  had  long  imposed  on  the  igno- 
rance and  credulity  of  mankind,  were  detected  and  exposed  to  public  ridi- 
cule ;  and,  under  the  countenance  of  the  regent,  the  reformation  made  great 
advances.  The  c;irdinal  observed  its  progress  with  concern.,  and  was  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  obstruct  it.  He  represented  to  the  regent  his  great 
imprudence  m  giving  encouragement  to  opinions  so  favourable  to  Lennox's 
pretensions ;  that  his  own  legitimacy  depended  upon  the  validity  of  a  sen- 
tence of  divorce,  founded  on  the  pope's  authority;  and  that  by  suffering  it 
to  be  called  in  question,  he  weakened  his  own  title  to  the  succession,  and 
furnished  his  rival  with  the  only  argument  by  which  it  could  be  rendered 
doubtfuLt  These  insinuations  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  regent's 
timorous  snirit,  who,  at  the  prospect  of  sucn  imaginary  dane[er,  was  as 
much  startled  as  the  cardinal  could  have  wished ;  and  his  zeal  Tor  the  pro- 
testant  religion  was  not  long  proof  against  his  fear.  He  publicly  abjured 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Stirlii^,  and 
declared  not  only  for  the  political  but  the  religious  opinions  of  he  new 
confidents. 

The  protestant  doctrine  did  not  suffer  much  by  his  apostacy.  It  had 
already  taken  so  deep  root  in  the  kingdom  that  no  discouragement  or 
severity  could  extirpate  it.  The  regent  indeed  consented  to  every  diing 
that  the  zeal  of  the  cardinal  thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
established  religion.  The  reformers  were  persecuted  with  all  the  cruelty 
which  superstition  inspires  into  a  barbarous  people.  Many  were  con- 
deained  to  that  dreadful  death  which  the  church  nas  appomted  for  the 
punishment  of  its  enemies ;  but  they  suffered  with  a  spirit  so  nearly  resem 
bling  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  primitive  martyrs  that  more  were 
converted  than  terrified  by  such  spectacles. 

The  cardinal,  however,  was  now  in  po&session  of  eveiy  thing  his  ambi- 
tion could  desire ;  and  exercised  all  tbe  authority  of  a  reeent,  without  the 
envy  of  the  name.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  ean  of  Arran,  who, 
having  by  his  inconsistency  forfeited  the  public  esteem,  was  contemned  by 
one  hauf  the  nation,  and  little  trusted  by  tne  other.  The  pretensions  of  the 
earl  of  Lennox  were  the  only  thine  which  remained  to  embaiTass  him.  He 
had  very  successfully  made  use  of  that  nobleman  to  work  upon  the  regent's 
jealousy  and  fear  ;  but  as  he  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  such  an  instrument, 
he  was  willing  to  get  rid  of  him  with  decency.  Lennox  soon  began  to  sus- 
pect his  intention :  promises,  flattery,  and  respect  were  the  only  returns  he 

•Keitb,p.36,37. 

t  The  prelenaioiu  of  tbe  earl  of  Lennox  to  tbe  raccearion  were  tbus  foanded.  Mair,  tbe  dangfater 
of  lamei  II.|  was  married  to  James  lord  Hamilton,  whom  James  HI.  cieated  earl  of  Arran  on  that 
■ceouaL  Ettzabetb,  a  daughter  of  that  marriage,  was  tbe  wife  of  Matthew  eail  of  Lennox,  and 
ibe  present  eart  was  her  grandson.  The  r^eni  was  likewise  tbe  grandson  of  the  princess  Mary. 
But  his  father  having  married  Janet  Beatoun  the  regent's  mother,  after  he  had  obtained  a  divorce 
from  EHxabetta  Home  bis  former  wU^,  Lennox  pretended  that  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  anjusc, 
and  thai  the  refent,  being  born  while  BUxabetb  Home  was  stUl  alive,  ought  to  bo  considered  as 
lU^Umaie.    Crawf.  Peer.  199. 
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bad  hitherto  Teoeiv^  for  substantial  services ;  bat  at  ]ast  the  cardinal*^ 
artifices  could  do  bnger  be  concealed,  and  Lennox,  instead  of  attaining^ 
power  and  dignity  himself,  saw  that  be  bad  been  employed  only  to  pro- 
cure these  for  another.  Resentment  and  disappointed  ambition  uij^d  nim 
to  seek  revenge  on  that  cunning  prelate,  who>  by  sacrifich^  his  mferest, 
had  80  ungenerously  purchased  the  earl  of  Anran^s  friendship.  He  with- 
drew, for  that  reason,  from  court,  and  declared  for  the  party  at  enmity 
with  the  cardinal,  which,  with  open  arms,  received  a  convert  who  added 
so  much  lustre  to  their  cause. 

<Tbe  two  factions  which  divided  the  kingdom  were  still  the  same,  without 
any  alterations  in  their  views  or  principles ;  but,  by  one  of  those  strange 
revolutions  which  were  frequent  in  that  age,  they  had  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  changed  their  leaders.  The  regent  was  at  the  head  of  the  par- 
tisans of  France  and  the  defenders  of  popery,  and  Lennox  in  the  same  sta- 
tion with  tiie  advocates  for  the  English  alliance  and  a  reformation  in  reli- 
gion. The  one  laboured  to  pull  down  his  own  work,  which  the  other 
upheld  with  the  same  hand  that  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  destroy  it. 

Lennox's  impatience  for  revenge  got  the  start  of  the  cardinal's  activity. 
He  surprised  both  him  and  the  regent  by  a  sudden  march  to  Ediubui^h 
with  a  numerous  arorf ;  and  might  easily  have  crushed  them  before  they 
could  prepare  for  their  defence.  But  he  was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  pro- 
posals for  an  accommodation  ;  and  the  cardinal  amused  him  so  artfully,  and 
spun  out  the  trea^  to  sucli  a  length,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  earl's 
troops,  who  served,  as  is  usual  wherever  the  feudal  institutions  prevailed, 
at  their  own  expense,  deserted  him  ;  and  in  concludinsr  a  peace,  instead  of 

giving  the  law,  be  was  obliged  to  receive  it.  A  second  attempt  to  retrieve 
is  afiairs  ended  yet  more  unfortunately.  One  body  of  his  troops  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  the  rest  dispersed ;  and  with  the  poor  remains  of  a  ruined 
party,  he  must  either  have  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  or  have  fled  out  of 
the  kingdom,  if  the  approach  of  an  English  army  had  not  brought  him  a 
short  relief. 

Heniy  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  tamely  the  indignity  with  which  he 
had  been  treated,  both  by  the  regent  and  parliament  of  l^tland,  who,  at 
the  time  when  they  renounced  their  alliance  with  him,  had  entered  into  a 
new  and  stricter  confederacy  with  France.  The  rigour  of  the  season 
retarded  for  some  time  the  execution  of  his  vengeance.  But,  in  the  spring 
[1544],  a  considerable  body  of  infantiy,  which  was  destined  for  France, 
received  orders  to  sail  for  Scotland,  and  a  proper  number  of  cavaliy  was 
api)ointed  to  join  it  by  land.  The  regent  and  cardinal  little  expected  such 
a  visit.  They  had  trusted  that  the  French  war  would  find  employment 
for  all  Henry's  forces,  and,  from  an  unaccountable  security,  were  wholly 
unprovided  tor  the  defence  of  the  kii^dom.  The  earl  of  Hertford,  a  leader 
fatal  to  the  Scots  in  that  age,  commanded  his  army,  and  landed  it,  without 
opposition,  a  few  miles  from  Leith.  He  was  quickly  master  of  that  place 
[May  3] ;  and,  marching  directly  to  Edinburgh,  entered  it  with  the  same 
ease.  After  plundering  the  adjacent  country,  the  rich^t  and  most  open  in 
Scotland,  he  set  on  fire  both  tliese  towns,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  some 
troops  gathered  together  by  the  regent,  put  his  booty  on  ooard  the  fleet, 
and  with  his  land  forces  retired  saiely  to  the  English  borders ;  deliverii^ 
the  kingdom  in  a  few  days  from  the  terror  of  an  invasion,  concerted  with 
little  policy,  carried  on  at  great  expense,  and  attended  with  no  advantage. 
If  Henry  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  he  gained  nothing  by  this 
expedition ;  if  the  marriage  he  had  proposed  was  still  in  his  view,  he  lost 
a  great  deal.  Such  a  rough  courtship,  as  the  earl  of  Huntly  humorously 
called  it,  disgusted  the  whole  nation ;  their  aversion  for  the  match  grew 
into  abhorrence ;  and,  exasperated  by  so  many  indignities,  the  Scots  were 
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nerer  at  any  period  more  attached  to  France,  or  more  atiensted  from 

The  eari  of  LeoDOZ  alone,  in  spite  of  the  regent  and  French  king,  con- 
timed  a  corresi)ondence  with  £iieland,  which  ruined  his  own  interest^ 
without  promoting  Hemr's.!  ^^ny  of  his  own  vassals,  nreferring  their 
duly  to  their  country  beiore  their  affection  to  him,  refused  to  concur  in 
any  design  to  favour  the  public  enemy.  After  a  few  feeble  and  unsuc- 
ce-ssfiil  attempts  to  disturb  the  regent's  administration,  he  was  obliged  to 

•\  By  for  safety  to  the  court  of  England,  where  Henry  rewarded  service? 
which  he  had  the  inclination  but  not  the  power  to  perform,  by  giving  him 
^  in  marriage  his  niece  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas.  This  unhappy  exile, 
however,  was  destined  to  be  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings.  He  saw  his 
son  lord  Dainly  mount  the  throne  of  Scotland,  to  the  peipetual  exclusion 
of  that  rival  wno  now  triumphed  in  his  luin.    From  that  time  his  posterity 

ft  have  held  the  sceptre  in  two  kingdoms,  by  one  of  which  he  was  cast  out 

as  a  criminal,  and  by  the  other  received  as  a  fugitive.        ' 
Meanwhile  hostilities  were  continued  by  both  nations,  but  with  little 

u        vigour  on  either  side.    The  historians  of  that  age  relate  minutely  the  ciiv 

^  cumstances  of  several  skirmishes  and  inroads,  which,  as  they  did  not 
produce  any  considerable  effect,  at  this  distance  of  time  deserve  no 
remembrance.|    At  last  an  end  was  put  to  this  languid  and  inactive  war^ 

*  Tin  Wotofwe  of  judonal  hatred  between  the  Aiglieh  and  Boots  In  the  sixteenth  century  waa 
soch  ae  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  their  posterity.  A  proof  of  the  fierce  rewntmenl  of  the  Seoia 
is  contained  la  the  note  on  page  45.  Tne  instructions  of  the  Privy  Coundl  of  England  lo  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  who  commanded  the  fleet  and  army  wnich  invaded  Scotland.  A.  D.  1544,  are  dic- 
tated by  national  animosity  no  less  excessive.  I  found  them  in  thecollection  or  papers  belonging Ui 
the  dnke  of  Hamilton,  and  they  merit  publication,  as  they  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  tlie  spiril  ol 
that  period. 

The  Lords  of  the  CouneH  to  tko  Emrl  of  Hertfordf  lAeuUnant  in  ScoOand^  AfrU  10, 1544. 

The  instruction  begins  with  observing,  tliat  the  king  had  originally  Intended  to  Ibttlfy  Leith  and 
keep  poeMBKioa  of  it ;  but,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  had  finally  determined  not  to  make  any 
settlement  in  Scotland  at  present,  and  therefore  he  isdirecied  not  to  make  any  fortification  at  Lelth, 
or  any  other  place: 

**  But  only  for  that  journey  to  put  all  to  fire  and  sword,  bum  Edinburgh  town,  so  used  and  de- 
Ikced,  that  when  you  have  gotten  what  you  con  of  it,  it  may  remain  for  ever  a  perpetual  memory 
of  the  vengeance  of  God  lightened  upon  It,  for  their  falsehood  and  diidoyalty.  Do  what  you  can 
out  of  hand,  and  without  long  tarrying  to  Iwat  down  or  overtlirow  tiie  caMle ;  ssck  all  the  hoosea 
and  as  many  towns  and  villAgcs  about  Edinburgh  as  ye  may  conveniently.  Sack  Leith,  and  sulk- 
vat  it,  and  all  the  rest,  putting  man,  woman,  and  chikl  to  fire  and  sword,  witliout  exception,  wtien 
•ay  resistance  shall  be  made  against  you ;  and  this  done,  pass  over  to  the  Fifeland,  and  extend  like 
exttemiiics  and  destruction  to  all  towns  and  \illages  whereunto  you  may  reach  conveniently ;  not 
forgetUne,  among  all  the  rest,  so  to  spoil  and  turn  upside  down  the  cardinal^s  town  of  St.  Anarew*s 
as  the  upper  sort  may  be  the  nether,  and  not  one  stoke  stand  upon  another,  sparing  no  creatore  alive 
wiitiin  the  same,  specially  such  as  cither  in  friendship  or  blood  be  allied  unto  the  cardinal ;  and  if  ye 
see  any  likelihood  to  win  the  castle,  give  some  stout  essay  to  the  same,  if  It  he  your  fortune  to  get 
it,  raze  and  destroy  it  piecemeal ;  and  after  this  son,  spending  one  month  there,  spoiling  and  de- 
stroying as  aforesaid,  with  the  wise  foresight  that  His  Alajesty  doubteth  not  ye  will  use  uat  yovr 
enemies  take  no  advantage  of  you,  and  that  you  enterprise  nothing  but  what  you  shall  see  may  lie 
aasily  achieved,  His  Majesty  thinketh  verily,  and  so  all  we,  ye  shall  find  this  jf^amey  sncceedeth 
this  way  moat  to  His  Majesty's  honour,"  &:c. 

These  barbarous  orders  seem  to  have  been  executed  with  a  rigorous  and  unfeeling  exactness,  as 
Sppears  from  a  series  of  letters  from  lord  Hertford,  in  the  same  collection,  giving  a  full  account  of 
•11  his  operations  in  Scotland.  They  contain  several  curiooi  psrtlculars,  not  mentioned  by  tlM 
writersor  that  age,  and  with  which  both  the  historians  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  were  iiii***^!!B^ttd : 
rat  they  are  of  too  irreat  length  to  be  inserted  here. 

t  Rvrner.  xv.  p.  28. 

X  Tiiougn  this  war  was  distinguished  by  no  important  or  decMve  action.  It  wta,  howerer,  ez- 
tfemeiy  ruinous  to  individuals.  There  still  remain  two  original  papers,  which  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  miseries  to  which  some  of  the  most  fertile  counties  in  the  kingdom  were  exposed  by  the  sudden 
and  destractive  incursions  of  the  borderers.  The  first  seems  to  be  the  report  niade  to  ffenry  by  the 
English  warden*  of  the  marches  for  the  year  1544,  and  contains  their  exploits  from  the  9d  of  Jidy 
to  the  17th  of  November.  The  account  it  elves  of  the  difi^rent  Inroads,  or  torrofa  as  they  are 
called,  Is  very  minute;  and  in  conclusmn,  the  sum  total  of  miscliief  the^  did  is  thus  computed: 
Towns,  toweis,  stedes,  bamekyns,  parish  churches,  bastel-houses,  cast  down  or  buniL  ISS;  Scots 
slain,  403 ;  prisoners  taken,  816;  nolt,  1.  e.  homed  cattle  taken,  10,386;  aheep,  1S1,493;  mus  and 
teldingi,  1990;  goats,  200;  bolls  of  com,  850;  insight  gear,  i.  e.  household  furniture,  not  reaboned. 

HayneB*s  State  Papen,  43. 

The  other  eootaina  an  account  of  an  inroad  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  between  the  8th  and  sad  of 
8apiember,i545:  the  narfativa  is  more  geneial,  bat  it  appears  that  he  had  burnt,  lassd,  and  destiof- 
ed,  in  the  countiea  of  Berwick  and  Boxbargfa  only,  mftMatailsa  aad  fHar'ttonwa,?; 

Vol.  111.— 7 
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a  peaoCf  in  which  England,  France,  and  Scotland  were  comprehended. 
!enx7  laboured  to  exclude  the  Scots  from  the  benefit  of  this  treaty,  and 
to  reserve  them  for  that  vengeance  which  his  attention  to  the  afi&iis  of  the 
continent  had  hitherto  delayed.  But  although  a  peace  with  England  was 
of  the  last  consequence  to  Francis  I.,  whom  the  Emperor  was  preparing 
to  attack  with  all  his  forces,  he  was  too  generous  to  abandon  allies  who 
had  served  him  with  fidelity,  and  he  chose  rather  to  purchase  Heniy's 
friendship  with  disadvantage  to  himself  than  to  leave  them  exposed  to 
danger.  By  yielding  some  things  to  the  interest,  and  more  to  the  vanity 
of  tnat  haughty  prince  ;  by  submission,  flatteiy,  and  address,  he  at  length 
pievailed  to  have  the  Scots  included  in  the  peace  agreed  upon.  {^ 

An  event  which  happened  a  short  time  before  the  conclusion  of  this  ^ 

peace  rendered  it  more  acceptable  to  the  whole  nation.    Cardinal  Beatoun  T 

nad  not  used  his  power  with  moderation  eaual  to  the  prudence  by  which  •yi^ 

he  attained  it.    Notwithstanding  his  great  abilities,  he  had  too  many  of  the  ff 

passions  and  prejudices  of  an  angry  leader  of  a  faction  to  eovem  a  divided 
people  with  temper.  His  resentoient  against  one  party  of  the  nobility, 
his  insolence  towards  the  rest,  his  severity  to  the  reformers,  and,  above  all,  ^ 

the  barbarous  and  illegal  execution  of  the  famous  George  Wishart,  a  man  jf 

of  honourable  birth  ar^  of  primitive  sanctity,  wore  out  the  patience  of  a  j/ 

fierce  age  ;  and  nothing  but  a  bold  hand  was  wanting  to  gratify  the  public 
wish  by  his  destruction.    Private  rever^,  inflamed  and  sanctified  by  a  y 

false  zeal  for  religion,  quickly  supplied  this  want.    Norman  Lesly,  the  '.^ 

eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had  been  treated  by  the  cardinal  with 
injustice  and  contempt.  It  was  not  the  temper  of  the  man,  or  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  juielly  to  digest  an  affront.    As  the  profession  of  his  adversary  ^ 

screened  him  from  the  effects  o(  what  is  callea  an  honourable  resentment,  **  "* 

he  resolved  to  take  that  satisfaction  which  he  could  not  demand.  This 
resolution  deserves  as  much  censure  as  the  singular  courage  and  conduct 
with  which  he  put  it  in  execution  excite  wonder.  The  cardinal  at  that 
time  resided  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  had  fortified  at  great 
expense,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  had  rendered  it  impregnable.  His 
retinue  was  numerous,  the  town  at  his  devotion,  and  the  neighbouring 
Gountiy  full  of  his  dependents.  In  this  situation,  sixteen  persons  under- 
took to  surprise  his  castle,  and  to  assassinate  himself;  and  their  success 
was  equal  to  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  [May  20,  1546.]  Early  in  the 
rooming  they  seized  on  the  gate  of  the  castle,  which  was  set  open  to  the 
workmen  wno  were  employed  in  finishing  the  fortifications ;  and  havine  ;# 

placed  sentries  at  the  door  of  the  cardinaFs  apartment,  they  awakened 
nis  ntimerous  domestics  one  by  one ;  ^nd  turning  them  out  of  the  castle, 
they  without  noise  or  tumult,  or  violence  to  any  other  person,  delivered 
their  country,  though  by  a  most  unjustifiable  action,  from  an  ambitious  man, 
whose  pride  was  insupportable  to  the  nobles,  as  his  cruelty  and  cunning 
were  great  checks  to  the  reformation. 

His  death  was  fatal  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  the  French  interest 
in  Scotland.  The  same  zeal  for  both  continued  among  a  great  party  in 
the  nation,  but,  when  deprived  of  the  genius  and  authority  of  so  skilml  a 
leader,  operated  with  less  effect  Nothing  can  eoual  the  consternation 
which  a  olow  so  unexpected  occasioned  among  sucn  as  were  attached  to 
him ;  while  the  regent  secretly  enjoyed  an  event  which  removed  out  of 
bis  way  a  rival,  who  had  not  only  eclipsed  his  greatness  but  almost  extin- 
fished  his  power.  Decency,  however,  the  honour  of  the  church,  the 
importunity  ot  the  queen  dowager  and  her  adherents,  his  engagements  with 
France,  and,  above  all  these,  the  desire  of  recovering  his  eldest  son,  whom 

and  piles,  16;  market  towna,  5; 'villages,  243;  mllrai,  13;  hoftpitate,  3 ;  all  these  were  cast  down  or 
barat.  Hajmes,  58.  As  the  Scots  were  no  Icsr  OdUiii  in  the  practice  of  Irref  alar  war,  we  may 
eoneiude  that  the  damage  which  they  did  in  England  was  not  inconsiderable;  and  that  their  raidf 
WCM  so  lam  wasteful  than  tlia  farrapt  of  the  English. 
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the  caidmal  had  detained  for  some  time  at  St.  Andrew's  in  pled^  of  hia 
fidelity,  and  who,  toe;etber  with  the  castle,  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the 
coospiratorSy  induced  him  to  take  arms  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  a 
man  whom  he  bated. 

He  threatened  vengeance,  but  was  unable '  to  execute  it.  One  part  of 
militaiy  science,  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places,  was  then  imperfectly 
understood  in  Scotland.  The  weapons,  the  aiscipline,  and  hnpetuosity  of 
the  ScotSy  rendered  their  armies  as  unfit  for  sieges  as  they  were  active  in 
the  field.  A  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which  was  the  greatest  number  the 
conspirators  ever  assembled,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  regent  for  five 
months,*  in  a  place  which  a  single  bnttalion,,wi|h  a  few  battering  cannon, 
would  now  reduce  in  a  few  hours.  This  tedious  siege  was  concluded  by 
a  truce.  The  regent  undertook  to  procure  for  the  conspirators  an  absolution 
from  the  pope,  and  a  pardon  in  parliament ;  and  upon  obtaining  these, 
they  engaged  to  surrender  the  castle,  and  to  set  his  son  at  liberty. 

It  is  probable,  that  neither  of  them  was  sincere  in  this  treaty.  On  both 
sides  (hey  sought  only  to  amuse,  and  to  gain  time.  The  regent  had  applied 
to  France  for  assistance,  and  expected  soon  to  have  the  conspirators  at 
mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Lesly  and  his  associates  were  not  at  first 
incited  by  Henry  to  murder  the  cardmal,  they  were  m  the  sequel  power- 
fully supported  by  him.  Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  contemporary 
historians,  there  are  violent  presumptions  of  the  former;  of  the  latter 
there  is  undoubted  certainty.!  During  the  siege,  the  conspirators  had 
received  from  England  supplies  both  of  money  and  provisions ;  and  as 
Heniy  was  prepanng  to  renew  his  proposals  concerning  the  marriage  and 
the  union  he  iiaa  projected,  and  to  second  his  negotiations  with  a  numerous 
army,  they  hoped,  by  concurring  with  him,  to  be  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  would  no  longer  need  a  pardon,  but  might  claim  a  reward.f 

*  Epist.  Reg.  Scot.  2. 379.  f  Keith,  60. 

t  In  Uie  Oral  edition  of  this  work,  I  expressed  my  suspicion  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
murderen  of  cardinal  Beatoun  and  Heury  Vlll.,  prior  to  their  committing  that  crime.  In  the 
papers  of  duJce  Haniiilon  is  contained  tlie  clearest  evidence  of  this,  which  I  publish  not  only  to 
establish  that  fact,  but  as  an  additional  conlirmation  of  the  remarlcs  which  1  made  upon  the  fin- 
quency  of  assassination  in  that  age,  and  the  slight  opinion  which  men  entertained  concerning  it 

Tke  Earl  of  Hertford  to  tMe  King'o  Majettyj  JfewccutUf  April  17, 1544. 

Pleaseth  Your  Highness  to  understand,  that  this  day  arrived  with  me  the  earl  of  Hertford,  a  Scot- 
tishman  called  Wishart,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  lord  of  Brinsione  [i. «.  Crichton  laird  of 
Brunstan]  which  I  send  Your  Highness  herewith,  and,  according  to  his  request,  have  taken  order 
for  the  repair  of  the  said  Wishart  to  Your  Majesty  by.nost,  both  for  the  delivery  of  such  letters  as 
be  bath  to  Your  Majesty  from  the  said  Brinstone,  and  nab  for  the  declaration  of  his  credence,  which, 
as  I  perceive  by  him,  consisteth  in  two  points,  one  that  tne  lord  of  Grange,  laic  treasurer  of  Scotland 
the  master  of  RoUira,  the  earl  of  Rcthcs*  eldest  son,  and  John  Charteris,  would  attempt  either  to 
apprehend  or  slay  the  cardinal,  at  some  time  when  he  shall  pass  through  the  Pifeland,  as  he  doth 
sundry  times  in  his  way  to  6L  Andrew's,  and  in  case  they  can  so  apprehend  him  will  deliver  him 
unto  Your  Maiosty,  which  attemplate,  be  saith,  they  would  enterprise,  if  they  knew  Yonr  Majcsty^s 
pleasure  therein,  and  what  suppurtation  and  maintenance  Your  Majnsiy  would  minister  unto  them, 
after  the  execution  of  the  same,  in  caro  they  should  be  pursued  by  any  of  their  enemies ;  the  other 
Is.  that  in  case  Your  Majesty  would  grant  unto  them  a  convenient  entertainment  to  keep  1000  or 
1500  men  in  wages  for  a  month  or  two,  they  Journeying  with  the  power  of  the  earl  Marshal,  the 
said  Mr  of  Rothes,  the  laird  of  Calder,  and  the  other  the  k>rd  ftiends,  will  take  upon 

them,  at  such  time  as  your  Majesty's  army  shall  be  in  Scotland,  to  destroy  the  abbey  and  fown  of 
Arbroath,  being  the  cardinal's,  and  all  the  other  bishops*  houses  and  countries  on  that  side  of  the 
water  thereabout,  and  to  apprehend  all  those  which  they  say  be  the  principal  Impugnators  of  amity 
between  England  and  Scotland ;  for  which  they  should  havo  a  good  opportunity,  as  they  say,  whoi 
the  power  of  the  said  bishops  and  ablwts  shall  resort  towards  Edinburgh  to  resist  Your  Maj|e8ty*s 
aimy.  And  for  the  execution  of  these  things,  the  said  Wishart  saith,  that  the  earl  Marshal  (^re- 
named and  others  will  capitulate  with  Your  Majesty  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  8sals,^ora 
thejr  shall  desire  anv  supply  or  aid  of  money  at  Your  Majesty's  hands.  This  is  the,  effect  of  his 
credence,  with  sundry  other  advertisements  of  the  great  division  that  Is  at  this  preseiitwithin  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  which  we  doubt  not  lie  will  declare  uato  Your  Majesty  at  good  length!  Hamilton 
MSS.  vol.  iii.  p.  38.  ^ 

A*.  B,  This  is  the  letter  of  which  Dr.  Mackenzie,  vol.  iii.  p.  18.  and  bishop  Keith,  Hist.  p.  44, 
puUEshed  a  fragment  It  does  not  authorize  us  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Georgd  ^ishart,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Mortvr,  was  the  person  who  resorted  to  the  earl  of  Hertfordf  It  was  id*)*^  Jj*^ 
bably  John  Wishart  of  Pitarrow,  the  chief  oCjhat  name,  a  man  of  abilities,  zealously  ■"■^I]®?J? 
the  rcfonned  doctrine,  and  deeply  engaged  in  ab.tlie  intrigues  and  operations  of  that  busy  period. 
Kefth  9«.  117. 119. 315.  -v  •«  r- 
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Jan.  28,  ISAlJ^  The  death  of  Hemr  blasted  all  these  hopes.  It  hap- 
pened io  the  beginning  of  next  year,  aiter  a  reign  of  greater  splendour  than 
true  gloiY ;  bustling,  rather  than  active ;  oppressive  in  domestic  govern* 
menty  ana  in  foreign  politics  wild  and  irregular.    But  the  vices  of  this 

Snnce  were  more  beneficial  to  mankind  than  the  virtues  of  others. 
ih  rapaciousoess,  his  profusion,  and  even  bis  tyranny,  by  depressing  the 
ancient  nobility,  and  by  adding  new  property  and  power  to  the  commons, 
laid  or  strengthened  the  foundations  of  the  English  liberty.    His  other 

Eassions  contributed  no  less  towards  the  downfal  of  popeiy,  and  the  esta- 
lisfament  of  religious  freedom  in  the  nation.  His  resentment  led  him  to 
abolish  the  power,  and  his  covetousness  to  seize  the  wealth,  of  the  church ; 
and  by  withdrawing  these' supports,  made  it  easy,  in  the  following  reign, 
to  overturn  the  wh<Me  fabric  ot  superstition. 

^  Francis  I.  did  not  long  survive  a  prince  who  had  been  alternately  his 
rival  and  his  friend ;  but  his  successor  Heniy  II.  was  not  neglectful  of  the 
French  interest  in  Scotland.  He  sent  a  considerable  body  of  men,  under 
the  command  of  Leon  Strozzi,  to  the  regent's  assistance.  By  their  long 
experience  in  the  Italian  and  German  wars,  the  French  had  become  as 
dexterous  in  the  conduct  of  sieges  as  the  Scots  were  ignorant ;  and  as  the 
boldness  and  despair  of  the  cons[)irators  could  not  (fefend  them  against 
the  superior  art  of  these  new  assailants,  they,  aAer  a  short  resistance,  sur- 
rendered to  Strozzi,  who  engaged,  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master,  for 
the  securi^  of  their  lives ;  and,  as  his  prisoners,  transported  them  into 
France.  The  castle  itself,  the  monument  of  Beatoun's  power  and  vanity, 
was  demolished,  in  obedience  to  the  canon  law,  which,  with  admirable 
policy,  denounces  its  anathemas  even  against  the  houses  in  which  the 
sacred  blood  of  a  cardinal  happens  to  be  shed,  and  ordains  them  to  be 
laid  in  ruins.* 

The  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  was  bestowed  by  the  regent  upon  his 
natural  brother  John  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Paisley. 

The  delay  of  a  few  weeks  would  have  saved  the  conspirators.  Those 
ministers  ol  Henry  VIII.  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  during  the 
minority  of  his  son  Edward  V  L,  conducted  themselves  with  r^ard  to  Scot- 
land, by  the  maxims  of  their  late  master,  and  resolved  to  frighten  the  Scots 
into  a  treaty  which  they  had  not  abilities  or  address  to  bring  about  by  any 
other  method. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  events  which  their  invasion  of 
Scotland  occasioned,  we  shall  stop  to  take  ix)tice  of  a  circumstance  unob- 
served by  contemporary  historians,  but  extremely  remarkable  for  the 
discovery  it  makes  of  the  sentiments  and  spirit  which  then  prevailed 
among  the  Scots.  The  conspirators  against  cardinal  Beatoun  found  the 
regent's  eldest  son  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  and  as  they  needed  the 
protection  of  the  English,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they  mkrht  endeavour  to 
purchase  it,  by  deliverine^  to  them  this  important  prize.  The  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown  in  the  hands  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  kingdom 
was  a  dreadful  prospect.  In  order  to  avoid  it,  the  parliament  fell  upon  a 
veiy  extraordinary  expedient.  By  an  act  made  on  purpose,  they  excluded 
^  the  regent's  eldest  son  from  all  right  of  succession,  public  or  private,  so 
long  as  ne  should  be  detained  a  prisoner,  and  substituted  in  his  place  his 
other  brothers,  according  to  their  seniority,  and  in  failure  of  them,  those 
whG^v?ere  next  heira  to  the  regent."!  Succession  by  an  hereditary  rieht 
is  an  idea  so  obvious  and  so  popular  that  a  nation  seldom  ventures  to  make 
a  breach  in  it,  but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  Such  a  necessity  did  the 
parliament  discover  in  the  present  situation.  Hatred  to  England,  founded 
on  the  memory  of  past  hostilities,  and  heightened  by  the  smart  of  recent 
injuries,  was  th&  national  passion.    This  dictated  that  uncommon  statute, 

*  Bnni.  raoL  Ref.  1. 338.  t  Ep*M-  Eeg.  Scot.  9.  SSO. 
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by  irfaich  the  order  of  lineal  succession  was  so  remarkably  broken.  The 
iDodero  theories,  which  represent  tbis  right  as  divine  and  unalienable,  and 
thit  ought  not  to  be  violated  upon  any  consideration  whatsoever,  seem  to 
hare  been  then  altogether  unknown. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  now  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  protector  of  England,  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  thousand  men;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships 
appeared  on  the  coast  to  second  his  land  forces.  The  Scots  bad  tor  some 
time  observed  this  storm  gathering,  and  were  prepared  for  it.  Their  army 
was  almost  double  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  posted  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage on  a  risin?  ground  above  Musselburgh,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  E^ke.  both  these  circumstances  alarmed  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who 
saw  his  danger,  and  would  willingly  have  extricated  himself  out  of  it,  by  a 
new  overture  of  peace,  on  conditions  extremely  reasonable.  But  this 
moderation  being  imputed  to  fear,  his  proposals  were  rejected  with  the 
scorn  which  the  confidence  of  success  inspires  *  and  if  the  conduct  of  the 
regent,  who  commanded  the  Scottish  army,  nad  been,  in  any  deme, 
equal  to  his  confidence,  the  destruction  of  the  English  must  nave  been 
inevitable.  They  were  in  a  situation  precisely  similar  to  that  of  their 
countrymen  under  Oliver  Cromwell  in  tne  following  centuiy.  The  Scots 
had  coosen  their  ground  so  well  that  it  was  impossible  to  force  them  to 
give  battle;  a  few  days  had  exhausted  the  forage  and  provision  of  a 
narrow  countiy ;  the  fleet  could  only  furnish  a  scanty  and  precarious  sub- 
sistence :  a  retreat,  therefore,  was  necessary :  but  disgrace,  and  perhaps 
ruin,  were  the  consequences  of  retreating. 

On  both  these  occasions,  the  national  heat  and  impetuosity  of  the  Scots 

saved  the  English,  and  precipitated  their  own  countiy  into  the  utmost 

danger.    The  undisciplined  courage  of  the  private  men  became  impatient 

at  tne  sight  of  an  enemy.    The  general  was  afraid  of  nothing,  but  that 

the  English  m^ht  escape  from  him  by  flight;  and  [Sept.  10],  leaving  his 

strong  camp,  he  attacked  the  duke  of  Somerset  near  Pinkey,  with  no 

better  success  than  his  rashness  deserved.    The  protector  had  drawn  up 

his  troops  on  a  gentle  eminence,  and  had  now  the  advantage  of  ground  on 

bis  side.    The  Scottish  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  infantry,  whose 

chief  weapon  was  a  long  spear,  and  for  that  reason  their  files  were  very 

deep,  and  their  ranks  close.    They  advanced  towards  the  enemy  in  three 

ereat  bodies,  and,  as  they  passed  the  river,  were  considerably  exposed  to  the 

nre  of  the  English  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  bay  of  Musselburgh,  and  had  drawn 

near  the  shore.    The  English  cavalry,  flushed  with  an  advantage  which  they 

had  gained  in  a  skirmish  some  days  before,  began  the  attack  with  more 

impetuosity  than  good  conduct.    A  body  so  firm  and  compact  as  the  Scots 

easily  resisted  the  impression  of  cavalry,  broke  them,  and  drove  them  oflf 

of  the  field.    The  English  infantry,  however,  advanced ;  and  the  Scots 

were  at  once  exposecT  to  a  .flight  of  arrows,  to  a  fire  in  flank  from  four 

hundred  foreign  fusileers,  who  served  the  enemy,  and  to  their  cannon, 

which  were  planted  behind  the  infantry  on  the  highest  part  of  the  eminence. 

The  depth  and  closeness  of  their  order  making  it  impossible  for  the  Scots 

to  stand  long  in  this  situation,  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  commanded  the  van- 

euard,  endeavoured  to  change  his  ground,  and  to  retire  towards  the  main 

body.    But  his  friends,  unhappily,  mistook  his  motion  for  a  flight,  and  fell 

into  cxmfusion.    At  that  very  instant  the  broken  cavalry,  having  rallied, 

returned  to  the  chaige  ;  the  foot  pursued  the  advantage  they  had  gained ; 

the  prospect  of  victory  redoubled  the  ardour  of  both  :  and,  in  a  moment, 

the  rout  of  the  Scottish  army  became  universal  and  irretrievable.    The 

encounter  in  the  field  was  not  long  or  bloody ;  but,  in  the  pursuit,  the 

English  discovered  all  the  rage  and  fierceness  which  national  antpathy, 

kindled  by  long  emulation  and  inflamed  by  reciprocal  injuries,  is  apt  to 

inspire.    The  pursuit  was  continued  for  five  hours,  and  to  a  great  dtstanoe. 
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All  the  three  roads  by  which  the  Scots  fled  were  strewed  with  spears,  and 
swordsy  and  targets,  and  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slaio.  Above  ten 
thousand  men  iell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  fatal  Scotland  had  ever 
seen.  A  few  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among  these  some  persons  of 
distinction.  The  protector  oad  it  now  in  his  power  to  become  master  of 
a  kingdom,  out  of  which,  not  many  hours  before,  he  was  almost  obliged 
to  retire  with  infamy.* 

But  this  victory,  however  great,  was  of  no  real  utility,  for  want  of  skill 
or  of  leisure  to  improve  it.  Every  new  injuiy  rendered  the  Scots  more  averse 
from  a  union  with  England ;  and  the  protector  neglected  the  oni]^  measure 
which  would  have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  nave  given  their  consent 
to  it.  He  amused  himself  in  wasting  the  open  country,  and  in  taking  or 
building  several  petty  castles  ;  whereas,  by  fortifying  a  few  places  which 
were  accessible  by  sea,  he  would  have  Jaid  the  kingdom  open  to  the 
English,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Scots  must  either  have  accepted  of  his 
terms,  or  have  submitted  to  his  power.  By  such  an  improvement  of  it, 
the  victoiT  at  Dunbar  gave  Cromwell  the  command  of  Scotland.  The 
battle  of  Pinke^r  had  no  other  effect  but  to  precipitate  the  Scots  into  new 
engagements  with  France.  The  situation  of  the  English  court  may, 
indeed,  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  duke  of  Somerset^  conduct.  That 
cabal  of  his  enemies,  which  occasioned  his  tragical  end,  was  already 
formed ;  and  while  he  triumphed  in  Scotland,  they  secretly  undermined 
his  power  and  credit  at  home.  Self-preservation,  therefore,  obliged  him 
to  prefer  his  safety  before  his  fame,  ana  to  return  without  reaping  tne  fruits 
of  his  victoiy.  At  this  time,  however,  the  cloud  blew  over;  the  conspi- 
racy by  which  he  fell  was  not  jet  ripe  for  execution ;  and  his  presence 
susi)enaed  its  effects  for  some  time.  The  supreme  power  still  remaining 
in  his  hands,  he  employed  it  to  recover  the  opportunity  which  he  had  lost. 

{April,  1548.]  A  body  of  troops,  by  his  command,  seized  and  fortified 
laddingtouu,  a  place  which,  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
from  any  English  garrison,  could  not  be  defended  without  great  expense 
and  danger. 

Meanwhile  the  French  gained  more  by  the  defeat  of  their  allies  than  the 
English  by  their  victoiy.  After  the  death  of  cardinal  Beatoun,  Mary  of 
Guise,  the  queen  dowager,  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.  She  was  warmly  attached,  by  blood  and  by  inclination,  to  the 
French  interest ;  and,  in  order  topromote  it,  improved  with  great  dexterity 
every  event  which  occurred.  The  spirit  and  strength  of  the  Scots  were 
broken  at  Pinkey  j  and  in  an  assembly  of  nobles  which  met  at  Stirling  to 
consult  upon  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 

*  Tbe  following  panaee,  in  a  curious  and  rare  Journal  of  Uie  protector'!  ezpediUon  into  Scotiand, 
written  by  W.  Patten,  wBo  waa  ioined  in  commission  with  Cecil,  as  Judge  martial  of  the  army,  and 
printed  in  1548,  deserves  our  notice ;  as  it  gives  a  Just  idea  of  ibe  military  discipline  of  tlie  Scots  at 
that  time.  "  But  what  aAer  I  learned,  specially  touching  their  order,  their  armour,  and  their  man- 
ner as  well  of  going  to  offend,  as  of  standing  to  defend,  I  have  tliought  necessary  here  to  utter. 
Haclcbutten  have  they  few  or  none,  and  appoint  their  fight  most  commonly  always  a  foot.  They 
oome  to  the  field  well  fumiabed  all  with  lack  and  skull,  dagger  and  buckler,  and  swords  all  broad 
and  thin,  of  exceeding  good  temper,  and  unlvei^ally  so  made  to  slice,  that  as  I  never  saw  none  so 
good,  so  I  think  It  hard  to  devise  the  better.  Hereto  every  man  his  pike,  and  a  great  kerchcr  wrapped 
twice  or  tlirioe  about  hiii  neck,  not  for  cold,  but  for  cutting.  In  Uieir  array  towards  Joining  with 
tbe  enemy,  they  cling  and  thrust  so  near  In  the  fore  rank,  shoulder  and  shoulder  together,  with 
their  pikes  in  both  their  hands  straight  afore  them,  and  their  foUowera  In  that  order  so  hard  at  their 
backs,  laying  their  pikes  over  their  foregoers*  shoulders,  that,  if  they  do  assail  undiscovered,  no 
fyne  can  well  withstand  them.  Standing  at  defence  they  thrust  shoulders  likewise  so  nigh  together, 
the  fore  ranks  well  nigh  to  kneeling,  stoop  low  before,  their  fellows  behind  holding  ilieir  pikes  with 
both  hands,  and  therewith  in  their  left  their  bucklers,  the  one  end  of  their  pike  against  their  right 
Ibot,  and  the  other  against  the  enemy  breast-high;  their  foltowers  croasing  their  pike  points  with 
them  forward;  and  thus  each  with  other  so  nigh  as  space  and  place  will  suffer,  throuch  the  whole 
ward,  so  thick,  that  as  easily  shall  a  bare  finger  pierce  through  the  skin  of  an  angry  nedgehog,  as 
any  encounter  the  front  of  their  pikes."  Othor  curious  particulars  are  found  In  this  Journal,  nrom 
which  Sir  John  Hayward  has  borrowed  his  account  of  this  expedition.  life  of  Edward  VL 
979.  &c. 

The  length  of  the  Scotch  jiike  or  spear  was  appointed  by  Act  44.  p.  1471,  to  be  alz  eDs;  I  e. 
ei^ircn  lect  lix  incbee. 
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Fraiice»  no  prospect  of  safety  appearing  but  in  assistance  from  tbat  qiiatr 
ler.    fiut  Henry  II.  being  then  at  peace  with  England,  the  queen  repre- 
sealed  that  they  could  not  expect  him  to  take  part  in  their  quarrel,  out 
upon  views  of  personal  advantage ;  and  tbat  without  extraordinaiy  coo: 
cessions  in  hb  favour,  no  assistance,  in  proportion  to  their  present  exigen- 
cies, could  be  obtained.    The  prejudices  of  the  nation  powerfully  seconded 
these  representations  of  the  queen.    What  oflen  happens  to  individuals 
took  place  aniong  the  nobles  in  this  convention;   tney  were  swayed 
entirely  by  their  passions :  and  in  order  to  gratify  them,  they  deserted 
their  former  principles,  ana  disregarded  their  true  interest.    In  tne  violence 
of  resentment,  they  forgot  that  zeal  lor  the  independence  of  Scotland, 
which  bad  prompted  them  to  reject  the  proposals  of  Henry  VIII.  j  and,  by 
offerings,  voluntarily,  their  young  queen  m  marriage  to  the  dauphin,  eldest 
son  of  Henry  II. :  and,  which  was  still  more,  by  proposing  o  send  her 
imuaediately  into  France  to  be  educated  at  his  court,  they  granted,  from  a 
thirst  of  vengeance,  what  formerly  thej^  would  not  yield  upon  any  consi- 
deration of  Uieir  own  safety.    To  gain  at  once  such  a  kingdom  as  Scotr 
land  was  a  matter  of  no  small  consequence  to  France.    I&nry,  without 
hesitation,  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors,  ana  prepared 
for  the  vigorous  defence  of  his  new  acquisition.    Six  thousand  veteran  sol- 
-diers,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur  Dess6,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
best  officers  who  were  formed  in  the  long  wars  of  Francis  I.,  arrived  at 
Leitb.    They  served  two  campaigns  in  Scotland,  with  a  spirit  equal  to 
their  former  fame.    But  their  exploits  were  not  considerable.    The  Scoti^ 
soon  becoming  jealous  of  their  designs,  neglected  to  support  them  with 

§  roper  vigour.  The  caution  of  the  English,  in  acting  wnolly  upon  the 
efensive,  prevented  the  French  from  attempting  any  enterprise  of  conse- 
•quence ;  and  obliged  them  to  exhaust  their  strength  in  tedious  sieges* 
undertaken  under  many  disadvantages.  Their  efforts,  however,  were  not 
i^thout  some  benefit  to  the  Scots,  by  compelling  the  English  to  evacuate 
Haddingtoun,  and  to  surrender  several  small  forts  which  tney  possess^  iu 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

But  the  effects  of  these  operations  of  his  troops  were  still  of  greater 
importance  to  the  French  king.  The  diversion  which  they  occasioned 
enabled  him  to  wrest  Boulogne  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  and  the 
influence  of  his  army  in  Scotland  obtained  the  concurrence  of  parliament 
with  the  overtures  which  had  been  made  to  him,  by  the  assembly  of 
nobles  at  Stiriing,  concerning^  the  queen's  marriaee  witn  the  dauphin,  and 
her  education  in  the  court  of  France.  In  vain  (Sd  a  few  patriots  remon- 
strate against  such  extravagant  concessions,  by  which  Scotland  was  reduced 
to  be  a  province  of  France ;  and  Henry,  from  an  ally,  raised  to  be  master 
of  the  kingdom ;  by  which  the  friendship  of  France  became  more  fatal 
than  the  enmity  of  England ;  and  eveiy  thing  was  fondly  given  up  to  the 
one,  that  had  been  bravely  defended  against  the  other.  A  point  of  so 
much  consequence  was  hastily  decided  in  a  parliament  assembled  [June  d] 
in  the  camp  before  Haddingtoun :  the  intri^es  of  the  queen  dowager,  the 
zeal  of  the  clei]^,  and  resentment  against  England,  had  prepared  a  great 
party  in  the  nation  for  such  .a  step ;  the  French  general  ana  ambassador, 
bj  their  liberality  and  prcMnises,  gained  over  many  more.  The  regent 
himself  was  wealc  enouen  to  stoop  to  the  offer  of  a  pension  from  Franoe^ 
together  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatelherault  in  that  kingdom.  A  con- 
siderable majority  declared  for  the  treaty,  and  the  interest  oi  a  faction  was 
preferred  before  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

Having  hurried  the  Scots  into  this  rash  and  fatal  resolution,  the  source 
of  many  calamities  to  themselves  and  to  their  sovereign,  the  French 
allowed  them  no  time  for  reflection  or  repentance.  The  fleet  which  bad 
brought  over  their  forces  was  still  in  Scotland,  and  without  delay  convoyed 
the  queen  into  France.    Maiy  was  then  six  years  old,  and  by  her  educa- 
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tlon  in  that  court,  one  of  the  politest  but  most  corrupted  in  £uiope,  she 
acouired  eveiy  accomplishment  that  could  add  to  her  charms  as  a  womaiv 
ana  contracted  many  of  those  prejudices  which  occasioned  her  misfortunes 
as  a  queen. 

From  the  time  that  Marg"  was  put  into  their  hands,  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  French  to  suffer  war  m  Scotland  to  languish.  The  recovery  of  the 
Boulonnois  was  the  object  which  the  French  kin^  had  most  at  heart ;  but 
a  slight  diversion  in  ^britain  was  sufficient  to  divide  the  attention  and 
strei^th  of  the  £ng[Iish,  whose  domestic  factions  deprived  both  tlieir  arms 
and  councils  of  their  accustomed  vigour.  The  government  of  England 
had  undei]^ne  a  great  revolution.  The  duke  of  Somerset's  power  had 
been  accjuired  with  too  much  violence^  and  was  exercised  with  too  little 
moderation  to  be  of  long  continuance.  Many  good  qualities,  added  to 
great  love  of  his  country,  could  not  atone  for  his  ambition  in  usurping  the 
sole  direction  of  affairs.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  courtiers  combined 
against  him ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  their  leader,  no  less  ambitious  but 
more  artful  than  Somerset,  conducted  his  measures  with  so  much  dexterity 
as  to  raise  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  his  rival.  Without  the  invidious 
name  of  protector,  he  succeeded  to  all  the  power  and  influence  of  which 
Somerset  was  deprived,  and  he  quickly  found  peace  to  be  necessaiy  for 
the  establishment  of  his  new  authority,  and  the  execution  of  the  vast 
designs  he  had  conceived. 

Henry  was  no  stranger  to  Warwick's  situation,  and  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  it  to  good  purpose,  in  conducting  the  negotiations  for  a  general 
peace.  He  prescribed  what  terms  he  pleased  to  the  Ei^lish  minister,  who 
scrupled  at  nothing,  however  advantageous  to  that  monarch  and  his  allies. 
[March  24,  1550.]  Ei^land  consented  to  restore  Boulogne  and  its  depen- 
dencies to  France,  and  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  a  treaty  of  marriaee  with 
the  queen  of  Scots,  or  to  the  conauest  of  ber  country.  A  few  small  forts, 
of  which  the  English  troops  had  hitherto  kept  possession,  were  razed ; 
and  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  established  on  its  ancient 
founaation. 

Both  the  British  nations  lost  power,  as  well  as  reputation,  by  this 
unhappy  quarrel.  It  was  on  both  sides  a  war  of  emulation  and  resent- 
ment, rather  than  of  interest ;  and  was  carried  on  under  the  influence  of 
national  animosities,  which  were  blind  to  all  advantages.  The  French, 
who  entered  into  it  with  ^ater  coolness,  conducted  it  with  more  skill ; 
and  by  dexterously  availmjB^  themselves  of  eveiy  circumstance  which 
occurred,  recovered  possession  of  an  important  teiritoir  which  they  had 
lost,  and  added  to  their  monarchy  a  new  kingdom.  The  ambition  of  the 
English  minister  betrayed  to  them  the  former ;  the  inconsiderate  rage  of 
the  Scots  against  their  ancient  enemies  bestowed  on  them  the  latter ;  their 
own  address  and  good  policy  merited  both. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  the  French  forces  left 
Scotland,  as  much  to  their  own  satisfaction  as  to  that  of  the  nation.  The 
Scots  soon  found  that  the  calling  to  their  assistance  a  people  more  power- 
ful than  themselves  was  a  dangerous  expedient.  They  oeheld,  with  the 
utmost  impatience,  those  who  had  come  over  to  protect  the  kingdom 
taking  upon  them  to  command  in  it ;  and  on  many  occasions  they  repented 
the  rash  invitation  which  they  had  given.  Tne  peculiar  genius  of  the 
French  nation  heightened  this  disgust,  and  prepared  the  Scots  to  throw  off 
the  yoke,  before  mey  had  well  begun  to  feel  it.  The  French  were  in  that 
age,  what  they  are  m  the  present,  one  of  the  most  polished  nations  in  Eu- 
rope. But  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  all  their  expeditions  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, whether  towards  the  south  or  north,  that  their  manners  have  been 
remarkably  incompatible  with  the  manners  of  every  other  people.  Bar- 
barians are  tenacious  of  their  own  customs,  because  they  want  knowledge 
and  taste  to  disoover  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  customs  which 
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difler  fiom  them.  Nations  which  hold  the  first  rank  in  poUteness  are  fl^ 
queotlj  no  leas  tenacious  out  of  pride.  The  Greeks  were  so  in  the  ancient 
world ;  and  the  French  are  the  same  in  the  modem.  Full  of  themselves; 
flatteied  bj  the  imitation  of  their  neighbours ;  and  accustomed  to  consider 
their  own  modes  as  the  standards  of  elegance ;  they  scorn  to  disguise,  or 
to  lay  aside^  the  distii^ishing  manners  of  their  own  nation,  or  to  make 
any  allowance  for  what  may  differ  from  them  among  others.  For  this 
reason  the  behaviour  of  their  armies  has,  on  every  occasion,  been  insup- 
portable to  strangers,  and  has  always  exposed  them  to  hatred,  and  often 
to  destruction.  In  that  a^e  they  overran  Italy  four  several  times  by  their 
valour,  and  lost  it  as  oiten  by  their  insolence.  The  Scots,  naturallv  an 
irascible  and  high-spirited  people,  and  who,  of  all  nations,  can  least  bear 
the  most  distant  insmuation  of  contempt,  were  not  of  a  temper  to  admit 
all  the  pretensions  of  such  assuming  quests.  The  symptoms  of  alienation 
were  soon  visible ;  they  seconded  the  military  operations  of  the  French 
troops  with  the  utmost  coldness ;  their  disgust  grew  insensibly  to  a  degree 
of  indignation  that  could  hardly  be  restrained ;  and,  on  occasion  of  a  veiy 
slight  accident,  broke  out  with  fatal  violence.  A  private  French  soldier 
engaging  in  an  idle  quarrel  with  a  citizen  of  Fdinbuigh,  both  nations  took 
anns  with  eqnsl  rage,  in  defence  of  their  countiymen.  The  provost  of 
Edinbuigb,  his  son,  and  several  citizens  of  distinction,  were  killed  in  the 
fhi^;  and  the  French  were  oblij^ed  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  inhabitants  by 
retiring  out  of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  the  ancient  alliance  of  France 
and  Scotland,  and  the  long  intercourse  of  ^ood  offices  between  the  two 
nations,  an  aversion  for  the  French  took  its  rise  at  this  time  among  the 
Scots,  the  effects  whereof  were  deeply  felt,  and  operated  powerfully 
through  the  subsequent  period. 

From  the  death  of  cardinal  Beatoun,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  state 
of  religion.    While  the  war  with  England  continued,  the  clei^y  had  no 
leisure  to  molest  the  protestants ;  and  they  were  not  yet  considerable  enough 
to  expect  2axy  thine  more  than  connivance  and  impunity.    The  new  doc- 
trines were  still  in  their  infancy ;  but  during  this  short  interval  of  tranquillity 
they  acquired  strength,  and  advanced  by  large  and  firm  steps  towards  a 
iiill  establishment  in  the  kingdom.    The  first  preachers  against  popery  in 
Scotland,  of  whom  several  had  appeared  during  the  reign  of  James  V., 
were  more  eminent  for  zeal  and  piet^  than  for  learning.    Their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  reformation  was  partiaL  and  at  secondhand; 
some  of  them  had  been  educated  in  England ;  all  oi  them  had  borrowed 
their  notions  fiom  the  books  published  there ;  and  in  the  first  dawn  of  the 
new  light,  they  did  not  venture  far  before  their  leaders.    But  in  a  short 
time  the  doctrines  and  writings  of  the  foreign  reformers  became  generally 
known ;  the  inquisitive  genius  of  the  age  pressed  forward  in  quest  of  truth  ; 
the  discovery  of  one  error  opened  the  way  to  others ;  the  downfal  of  one 
impostor  drew  man^  after  it ;  the  whole  fabric,  which  ignorance  and  super- 
stition had  erected  in  times  of  daikness,  began  to  totter ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  its  ruin,  but  a  daring  and  active  leader  to  direct  the 
attack*    Such  was  the  famous  Jdbn  Knox,  who,  with  better  qualifications 
of  learning,  and  more  extensive  views  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
Scotland,  possessed  a  natural  intrepidity  of  mind,  which  set  nim  above  fear. 
He  began  his  public  ministry  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  with  that  success  which  always  accompanies 
a  bold  and  popular  eloquence.    Instead  of  amusing  himself  with  lopping 
the  branches,  he  struck  directly  at  the  root  of  popeiy,  and  attacked  both 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  ol  the  established  church  with  a  vehemence 
peculiar  to  himself,  but  admirably  suited  to  the  temper  and  wishes  of 
the  age. 

An  adversary  so  formidable  as  Knox  would  not  have  easily  escaped  the 
nge  oi  the  deigy,  who  observed  the  tendency  and  progress  of  his  opinions 
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with  the  atmost  concern.  But,  at  first,  he  retired  for  safety  into  the  castle 
of  St  Andrew's^  and,  while  the  conspirators  kept  possession  of  it,  preached 
publicly  under  their  protection.  The  great  revolution  in  £neland,  which 
lollowed  upon  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  contributed  no  less  than  the  zeal 
of  Knox  towards  demolishing  the  popish  church  in  Scotland.  Heniy  had 
loosened  the  chains,  and  lightened  the  yoke  of  popeir.  The  ministers  of 
his  son  fkiward  VI.  cast  them  off  altc^ther,  and  established  the  protestant 
religion  upon  almost  the  same  footing"  whereon  it  now  stands  in  tnat  kmg- 
dom.  The  influence  of  this  example  reached  Scotland,  and  the  happy 
effects  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  in  one  nation  inspired  the  other  with  an 
equal  desire  of  recovering  it.  The  reformers  had,  hitherto,  been  obliged 
to  conduct  themselves  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  seldom  ventured  to 
preach,  but  in  private  houses,  and  at  a  distance  from  court ;  they  gained 
credit,  as  happens  on  the  first  publication  of  evenr  new  religion,  chiefly 
among  persoas  in  the  lower  and  middle  rank  of  life.  But  several  noble- 
men, of  the  greatest  distinction,  having,  about  this  time,  openly  espoused 
their  principles,  they  were  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  acting  with  the 
same  reserve ;  and,  with  more  security  and  encouragement,  they  had  like- 
wise greater  success.  The  means  oi  ac<quiring  and  spreading  Knowledge 
became  more  common,  and  the  spirit  of  innovation,  peculiar  to  that  pericxi, 
grew  every  day  bolder  and  more  universal. 

Happily  for  the  reformation  this  spirit  was  still  under  some  restraint. 
It  had  not  yet  attained  firmness  and  vigour  sufficient  to  overturn  a  system 
founded  on  the  deepest  policy,  and  supported  by  tlie  most  formidable 
power.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  any  attempt  towards  action 
must  have  been  fatal  to  the  protestant  doctrines ;  and  it  is  no  small  proof 
of  the  authority  as  well  as  penetration  of  the  heads  of  the  partjr,  that  they 
were  able  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  a  fieiy  and  impetuous  people,  until  that 
critical  and  mature  juncture  when  every  step  they  took  was  decisive  and 
successful. 

Meanwhile  their  cause  received  reinforcement  from  two  different  quar- 
ters whence  they  never  could  have  expected  it.  The  ambition  o?  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  the  bigotry  of  Mary  of  England,  hastened  the  subver- 
sion of  the  papal  throne  in  Scotland  :  and,  by  a  singular  disposition  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  persons  who  opposed  tne  reformation  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe  with  the  fiercest  zeal  were  made  instruments  for  advancing  it  in 
that  kingdom. 

Mary  of  Guise  possessed  the  same  bold  and  aspiring  spirit  which  dis- 
tinguished her  family.  But  in  her  it  was  softened  by  the  female  character, 
ana  accompanied  with  great  temper  and  address.  Her  brothers,  in  order 
to  attain  the  high  objects  at  which  they  aimed,  ventured  upon  such  daring 
measures  as  suited  their  ^reat  courage.  Her  designs  upon  the  supreme 
power  were  concealed  wim  the  utmost  care,  and  advanced  by  address  and 
refinements  more  natural  to  her  sex.  By  a  dexterous  application  of  those 
talents,  she  had  acquired  a  considerable  influence  on  the  councils  of  a  natioi^ 
hitherto  unacquainted  with  the  government  of  women ;  and,  without  the 
smallest  right  to  any  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  had  engrossed  th& 
chief  direction  of  them  into  her  ovni  hands.  But  she  did  not  lonff  rest 
satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  this  precarious  power,  which  the  fickleness- 
of  the  regent,  or  the  ambition  of  those  who  governed  him,  mi^ht  so  easily 
disturb :  and  she  began  to  set  on  foot  new  intrigues,  with  a  desi^  of  under- 
mining him,  and  of  opening  to  herself  a  way  to  succeed  him  ui  that  high 
dimity.  Her  brothers  entered  wamily  into  this  scheme,  and  supported  it 
with  all  their  credit  at  the  court  of  France.  The  French  king  willingly 
concurred  in  a  measure^  by  which  he  hoped  to  bring  Scotland  entirely 
under  management,  and,  m  any  future  broil  with  England,  to  turn  its  whole 
force  against  that  kit^dom. 

Id  oraer  to  airive  at  the  desired  elevation,  the  queen  dowager  had  only 
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one  of  two  ways  to  choose :  either  violentlj  to  wrest  the  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  regent,  or  to  obtain  it  by  his  consent.  Under  a  minority,  and 
aooDg  a  warlike  and  factious  people,  the  former  was  a  very  uncertain  and 
dangerous  experiment.  The  latter  appeared  to  be  no  less  impractical >le 
To  persuade  a  man  voluntarily  to  abdicate  the  supreme  power ;  to  descena 
10  a  level  with  those  above  whom  he  was  raised ;  and  to  be  content  with 
the  second  place  where  he  hath  held  a  first,  may  well  pass  for  a  wild  and 
chimerical  project.  This,  however,  the  queen  attempted ;  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  attempt  was  sufficiently  justified  by  its  success. 

The  regent's  inconstancy  and  irresolution,  together  with  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  kingdom  under  bis  admmistration,  raised  the  pre- 
judices both  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people  against  him  to  a  fi^reat  height : 
and  the  queen  secretly  fomented  these  witn  much  industjy.  All  who  wishea 
for  a  change  met  with  a  gracious  reception  in  her  court,  and  their  spirit  of 
disaffection  was  nourished  by  such  hopes  and  promises  as  in  eveiy  age 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  factious.  The  favourers  of  the  reformation 
bem^  the  most  numerous  and  spreading  body  of  the  regent's  enemies,  she 
applied  to  them  with  a  particular  attention  ;  and  the  gentleness  of  her  dis- 
position, and  seeming  indifference  to  the  religious  points  in  dispute,  made 
all  her  promises  of  protection  and  indulgence  pass  upon  them  for  sincere. 
Finding  so  great  a  part  of  the  nation  willing  to  fall  in  with  her  measures 
[Oct.],  the  queen  set  out  for  France,  under  pretence  of  visiting  her  daughter, 
and  took  along  with  her  those  noblemen  who  possessed  the  greatest  power 
and  credit  among  their  countrymen.  Softened  by  the  pleasures  of  an  ele- 
gant court,  flattered  by  the  civilities  of  the  French  king  and  the  caresses 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  influenced  by  the  seasonable  distribution  of  a 
few  favours,  and  the  liberal  promise  of  many  more,  they  were  brought  to 
approve  of  all  the  queen's  pretensions. 

While  she  advanced  by  these  slow  but  sure  steps,  the  regent  either  did 
not  foresee  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  or  neglected  to  provide 
against  it.  The  first  discovery  of  the  train  which  was  &id  came  from  two 
of  his  own  confidants,  Camepe  of  Kinnaird,  and  Panter  bishop  of  Ross, 
whom  the  queen  had  gainea  over  to  her  interest,  and  then  employed  as 
the  most  proper  instruments  for  obtainine^  his  consent.  The  overture  was 
made  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  French  King,  enforced  by  proper  threaten- 
ings,  in  order  to  work  upon  his  natural  timidity,  and  sweetened  by  every 
promise  that  could  reconcile  him  to  a  proposal  so  disagreeable.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  confirmation  of  his  French  title,  together  with  a  considerable 
pension,  the  parliamentary  acknowledgment  of  nis  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown,  and  ai  public  ratification  of  his  conduct  during  his  regency,  were 
offered  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  displeasure  of  the  French  king,  the 
power  and  popularity  of  the  queen  dowager,  the  disaffection  of  the  nobles, 
with  the  danger  of  an  after  reckoning,  were  represented  in  the  strongest 
colours. 

It  was  not  possible  to  agree  to  a  proposal  so  eitraordinaiy  and  unex- 
pected, without  some  previous  struggle ;  and,  had  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  been  present  to  fortify  the  irresolute  and  passive  spirit  of  the 
resent,  he,  in  alt  probability,  would  have  rejected  it  with  disdain.  Hap- 
pi^  for  the  queen,  the  sagacity  and  ambition  of  that  prelate  could,  at  this 
time,  be  no  obstruction  to  her  views.  He  was  lying  at  the  noint  of  death, 
and  in  his  absence  the  influence  of  the  queen's  agents  on  a  flexible  temper 
counterbalanced  several  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind,  and 
obtained  his  consent  to  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  supreme  power. 

Dec.  1551.]  Afler  gainii^  a  point  of  such  difficulty  with  so  much  ease, 
the  queen  returned  into  Scotland,  in  full  expectation  of  taking  immediate 
possession  of  her  new  dignity.  But  by  this  time  the  archbishop  of  St» 
Andrew's  had  recovered  of  that  distemper  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
Scottish  physicans  had  pronounced  to  be  mcurable.    This  he  owed  to  the 
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aanstance  of  the  famous  Cardaoy  one  of  those  irregular  adventufers  m  phi« 
loflophjy  of  whom  Italy  produced  so  many  about  this  period.    A  bold 

Semus  led  him  to  some  useful  discoyeries,  which  merit  the  esteem  of  a  more 
isceming  age ;  a  wild  ima^'nation  engaged  him  in  those  chimerical  sciences 
which  drew  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  As  a  pretender  to 
astrolpgy  and  magic,  he  was  revered  and  consulted  by  all  Europe  |  as  a 
proficient  in  natural  philosophy,  he  was  but  little  known.  The  archbishop, 
it  is  probable,  consiaered  him  as  a  powerful  magician,  when  he  applied  to 
him  tor  relief  j  but  it  was  his  knowledge  as  a  philosopher,  which  enabled 
him  to  cure  his  disease.* 

Together  with  his  health,  the  archbishop  recovered  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  the  regent,  and  quickly  persuaded  him  to  recall  that  dishonourable 
gromise  which  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  the  queen  to  grant, 
[owever  great  her  surprise  and  indication  were,  at  this  fresh  instance  of 
his  inconstanc}r,  she  was  obliged  to  dissemble,  that  she  might  have  leisure 
to  renew  her  intrigues  with  all  parties ;  with  the  protestants,  whom  she 
favoured  and  courted  more  than  ever ;  with  the  nobles,  to  whom  she  ren- 
dered herself  agreeable  by  various  arts ;  and  with  the  regent  himself,  in 
order  to  gain  whom  she  employed  every  argument.  But,  whatever 
impressions  her  emissaries  mi^bt  have  made  on  the  regent,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  overreach  or  to  intimidate  the  archbishop.  Under  his  management 
the  negotiations  were  spun  out  to  a  great  length,  and  his  brother  main- 
tained nis  station  with  that  address  and  firmness  which  its  importance  so 
well  merited.  The  universal  defection  of  the  nobility,  the  growing  power 
of  the  protestants,  who  all  adhered  to  the  queen  dowager,  the  reiterated 
solicitatioas  of  the  French  king,  and,  above  all,  the  interposition  of  the 
young  queen,  who  was  now  entering  the  twelfth  year  ot  her  age,  and 
claimed  a  right  of  nominating  whom  she  pleased  to  be  regent,!  obliged 
him  at  last  to  resign  that  high  office,  which  ne  bad  held  many  years.  He 
obtained,  however,  the  same  advantageous  terms  for  himself,  which  had 
been  formerly  stipulated. 

It  was  in  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  tenth  of  April,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four,  that  the  earl  of  Arran  executed  this  extraordi- 
nary resignation ;  and  at  the  same  time  Maiy  of  Guise  was  raised  to  that 
dignity,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  her  wishes.  Thus,  with 
their  own  approbation,  a  woman  and  a  stranger  was  advanced  to  the 
supreme  authority  over  a  fierce  and  turbulent  people,  who  seldom  sub- 
mitted, without  reluctance,  to  the  legal  and  ancient  government  of  their 
native  monarchs. 

1553.]  While  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland  contributed  so  much 
towards  the  progress  of  the  reformation  by  the  protection  which  she 
afforded  it,  from  motives  of  ambition,  the  English  queen,  by  her  indiscreet 
zeal,  filled  the  kingdom  with  persons  active  m  promoling  the  same  cause. 
Mary  ascended  the  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Edward 
[Julj  61,  and  soon  after  married  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  To  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Romish  superstition,  and  the  fierceness  of  that  age,  she  added 
the  private  resentment  of  her  own  and  of  her  mother's  sufferings,  with 
which  she  loaded  the  reformed  religion ;  and  the  peevishness  and  severity 
of  her  natural  temper  carried  the  acrimony  of  all  these  passions  to  the 
utmost  extreme.  The  cnielty  of  her  persecution  eoualled  the  deeds  of 
those  tyrants  who  have  been  the  greatest  reproach  to  numan  nature.  The 
bigotiy  of  her  cleigy  could  scarce  keep  pace  with  the  impetuosity  of  her 
zeal.    Even  the  unrelenting  Philip  was  obliged,  on  some  occasions,  to 

*  Caidan  blmtelf  wu  more  desirous  of  being  considered  at  an  astrologer  Uian  a  philosopher ;  in 
hit  book  De  OeHiinriSy  we  find  a  calculation  of  the  archUahop'a  nativity,  fVom  wbieh  be  pretcnda 
both  to  hare  predicted  biu  dieeaw,  and  to  have  effected  bis  cure.  Ii«  received  flma  the  archMibo^ 
a  reward  of  1800  crowns !  agreatsum  in  that  age.    De  Vita  «««,  p.  38. 

t  Lesley,  de  Reb.  Oest  Scot.  alp.  Jebb.  1. 187. 
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mitigate  the  rigour  of  her  proceedings.  Many  among  the  most  eminent 
refonners  sufiered  for  the  doctrines  which  they  had  taught ;  others  fled 
fiom  the  storm.  To  the  greater  part  of  these  Switzerland  and  Germany 
opened  a  secure  asylum;  and  not  a  few,  out  of  choice  or  necessity,  fled 
into  Scotland.  What  tbejr  had  seen  and  felt  in  England  did  not  abate  the 
warmth  and  zeal  of  their  mdignation  against  popeiy.  Their  attacks  were 
bolder  and  more  successful  than  ever ;  and  their  doctrines  made  a  rapid 
progress  amon^  all  ranks  of  men. 

These  doctrines^  calculated  to  rectify  the  opink)ns  and  to  reform  the 
manners  of  mankind,  had  hitherto  f)rdduced  no  other  effects ;  but  they 
soon  began  to  operate  wiib  ereater  violence,  and  proved  the  occasion  not 
onlv  of  subverting  the  established  religk>n,  but  of  shaking  the  throne  and 
•  endangering  the  kingdom.  The  causes  which  facilitated  the  introduc- 
lion  ot  these  new  opmions  into  Scotland,  and  which  disseminated  them  so 
^t  through  the  nation,  merit,  on  that  account,  a  particular  and  careful 
inquiry,  ^he  reformation  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  histoiy  of 
mankmd,  and,  in  whatever  point  of  light  we  view  it,  it  is  instructive  and 
interesting. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  roused 
the  world  from  that  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  for  many  ages. 
The  human  mind  felt  its  own  strength,  broke  the  fetters  of  authority  by 
which  it  had  been  so  lon^  restrained,  and,  venturing  to  move  in  a  larger 
sphere,  pushed  its  inquiries  into  eveiy  subject  with  great  boldness  and 
surprising  success. 

No  sooner  did  mankind  recover  the  capacity  of  exercising  their  reason 
than  religion  was  one  of  the  first  objects  which  drew  their  attention.  Long 
be/ore  Luther  published  his  famous  Theses,  which  shook  the  papal  throne, 
science  and  philosophy  had  laid  open  to  many  of  the  Italians  the  imposture 
and  absurdity  of  the  established  superstition.  That  subtle  and  refined 
people,  satisned  with  enjoying  those  discoveries  in  secret,  were  little  dis- 
posed to  assume  the  dangerous  character  of  reformers,  and  concluded  the 
Knowledge  of  truth  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  wise,  while  vulgar  minds 
must  be  overawed  and  governed  by  popular  errors.  But,  animated  with 
a  more  noble  and  disinterested  zeal,  the  German  theologian  boldly  erected 
the  standard  of  truth,  and  upheld  it  with  an  unconquerable  intrepidity, 
which  merits  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  succeeding  ages. 

The  occasion  of  Luther's  being  first  disgusted  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  how,  from  a  small  rupture,  the  quarrel  widened  into 
an  irreparable  breach,  is  known  to  everv  one  who  has  been  the  least  con- 
versant in  history.  From  the  heart  of  Uermany  his  opinions  spread,  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  all  over  Europe ;  and,  wherever  they  came,  endan- 
gered or  overturned  the  ancient  but  ill  founded  system.  The  vigilance 
and  address  of  the  court  of  Rome,  co-operating  with  the  power  and  bigotry 
of  the  Austrian  family,  suppressed  these  notions  on  their  first  appearance 
in  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  the  fierce  spirit  of  tne  north, 
irritated  by  multiplied  impositions,  could  neither  be  mollified  by  the  same 
arts  nor  subdued  by  the  same  force  j  and,  encouraged  by  some  princes 
from  piety,  and  by  others  out  of  avarice,  it  easily  bore  down  the  feeble 
opposition  of  an  illiterate  and  immoral  cleigy. 

The  superstition  of  popery  seems  to  have  ^wn  to  the  most  extravagant 
hei^t  in  those  countries  which  are  situated  towards  die  different  extre- 
mities of  Europe.  The  vigour  of  imagination,  and  sensibility  of  frame, 
peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  ot  southern  climates,  rendered  them  susceptible 
of  the  deepest  impressions  of  superstitious  terror  and  credulity.  Ignorance 
and  barbarity  were  no  less  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  same  spirit 
among  the  northern  nations.  They  knew  little,  and  were  disposed  to 
believe  every  thing.    The  most  glaring  absurdities  did  not  shock  their 
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^ross  underatandinp,  and  the  most  improbable  fictions  were  received  with 
implicit  assent  and  admiration. 

Accordingly,  that  form  of  popeiy  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  was  of 
the  most  bigoted  and  illiberal  kind.  Those  doctrines  which  are  most  apt 
to  shock  the  human  understanding,  and  those  legends  which  furthest 
exceed  belief,  were  proposed  to  the  people  without  any  attempt  to  pal- 
liate or  disguise  them ;  nor  did  they  ever  call  in  question  the  reasonaole- 
ness  of  the  one,  or  the  truth  of  the  other. 

The  i)ower  and  wealth  of  the  church  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
superstition;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  that  spirit  to  observe  no  bounds  in  its 
respect  and  liberality  towards  those  whose  character  it  esteems  sacred. 
The  Scottish  kings  early  demonstrated  how  much  they  were  under  its 
influence,  by  their  vast  additions  to  the  immunities  and  riches  of  the 
clergy.  The  profuse  piety  of  David  I.,  who  acquired  on  that  account  the 
name  of  Saint,  transferred  almost  the  whole  crown  lands,  which  were  at 
that  time  of  great  extent,  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  The  example  of 
that  virtuous  prince  was  imitated  by  his  successors.  The  spirit  spread 
among  all  orders  of  men,  who  daily  loaded  the  priesthood  with  new  pos- 
sessions. The  riches  of  the  church  all  over  Europe  were  exorbitant ;  but 
Scotland  was  one  of  those  countries  wherein  they  had  furthest  exceeded 
the  just  proportion.  The  Scottish  clergy  paid  one-half  of  eveiy  tax  im- 
posed on  land ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  in  that  age  they 
fc  would  be  loaded  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  burden,  we  may  conclude 
that,  by  the  time  of  the  reformation,  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  national 
property  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  society,  which  is  always  acquiring, 
and  can  never  lose. 

The  nature,  too,  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  property  extended  the 
influence  of  the  clergy.  Many  estates  throughout  the  kingdom,  held  of 
the  church :  church  lands  were  let  in  lease  at  an  easy  rent,  and  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  younger  sons  and  descendants  of  the  best  families.*  The 
connexion  between  superior  and  vassal,  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
.  created  dependencies,  and  gave  rise  to  a  union  of  great  advantage  to  the 
church ;  and,  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the  popish  ecclesiastics  over 
the  nation,  these,  as  well  as  the  real  amount  of  their  revenues,  must  be 
attended  to,  and  taken  into  the  account. 

This  extraordinary  share  in  the  national  property  was  accompanied  with 
proportionable  weight  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom.  At  a  time 
when  Ae  number  of  the  temporal  peers  was  extremely  small,  and  when 
the  lesser  barons  and  representatives  of  boroughs  seldom  attended  parlia- 
ments, the  ecclesiastics  formed  a  considerable  Ixnly  there.  It  appears  from 
the  ancient  rolls  of  parliament,  and  from  the  manner  of  choosing  the  lords 
of  articles,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  high  court  must  have  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  under  their  direction.! 

The  reverence  due  to  their  sacred  character,  which  was  often  carried 
incredibly  far,  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  growth  of  their  power. 
The  dignity,  the  titles,  and  precedence  of  the  popish  clergy  are  remark- 
able, both  as  causes  and  efiectsof  that  dominion  wnich  they  had  acquired 
over  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  were  regarded  by  the  credulous  laity  as 
beings  of  a  superior  species  ;  they  were  neither  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
nor  tried  by  tne  same  judgcs.J  Every  guard  that  religion  could  supply, 
was  placed  around  their  power,  their  possessions,  and  their  persons ;  and 

•  Keith.  521.  Note  (6).  t  Bpots.  Hirt.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  449. 

X  How  far  this  claim  uf  the  clerfv  to  e.xrniplion  from  lav  jnriodiction  extended  appears  from  a 
remarkable  transaction  in  the  porl'iament  held  in  1546.  When  that  court  was  procivdins  to  tho 
forfeiture  of  llie  murderem  of  cardiual  Reatuun,  and  were  about  to  include  a  priert,  wlio  was  one 
of  ttie  aflsaflriiis,  in  the  general  ecntcnce  of  condemnation,  odious  as  the  crime  was  to  eccletiasticSf 
a  delegate  appeared  in  name  of  the  clerical  courts,  and  irpledged  or  claimed  exemption  of  him 
from  the  judgment  of  parliament,  a»  a  Mfiritual  hum.  This  claim  was  sustained ;  and  hu  name  i» 
wot  inserted  in  the  act  of  forfeiture.    Epist  Reg.  Scot  il.  350.  361. 
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eDdeavom  were  used,  not  without  success,  to  represent  them  all  as  equally 
sacred. 

The  reputation  for  learoine,  which,  however  inconsiderable,  was  wholly 
ezEiossedT  by  the  clei^,  added  to  the  reverence  which  thej  derived  from 
lefigion.  1  he  principles  of  sound  philosophy  and  of  a  just  taste  were 
altogether  unknown ;  in  place  of  these  were  substituted  studies  barbarous 
and  uninstructive :  but  as  the  ecclesiastics  alone  were  conveisant  in  them, 
this  procured  them  esteem ;  and  a  very  slender  portion  of  knowledge  drew 
tfae  admiration  of  rude  ages,  which  knew  little.  War  was  the  £>le  pro- 
fession of  the  nobles,  and  hunting  their  chief  amusement ;  thejr  divided 
their  time  between  these :  unacquainted  with  the  arts,  and  unimproved 
by  science,  they  disdained  any  employment  foreign  from  militaiy  a£&irs, 
or  which  required  rather  penetration  and  address  than  bodily  vigour. 
Wherever  the  former  were  necessary  the  clergy  were  intrusted ;  because 
they  alone  were  properly  qualified  for  the  trust.  Almost  all  the  high 
offices  in  civil  government  devolved,  on  this  account,  into  their  hands. 
The  lord  chancellor  was  the  first  subject  in  the  kingdom,  both  in  dignity 
and  in  power.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  monarchy  to  the  death  of 
cardinal  Beatoun,  fifly-four  persons  had  held  that  high  omce ;  and  of  these 
forty-three  had  been  ecclesiastics.*  The  lords  of  session  were  supreme 
judges  in  all  matters  of  civil  right ;  and,  by  its  original  constitution,  the 
president  and  one  half  of  the  senators  in  this  court  were  churchmen. 

To  all  Uiis  we  may  add,  that  the  cleigy  being  separated  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  and  undistracted  by  those  cares,  and 
unincumbered:  with  those  burdens  which  occupy  and  oppress  other  men, 
the  interest  of  their  order  became  their  only  object,  and  they  were  at  full 
leisure  to  pursue  it. 

The  nature  of  their  functions  irave  them  access  to  all  persons,  and  at  all 
seasons.  They  could  employ  all  the  motives  of  fear  and  of  hope,  of  terror 
and  of  consolation,  which  operate  most  powerfully  on  the  human  mind. 
They  haunted  the  weak  ana  the  credulous ;  they  besieged  the  beds  of  the 
sick  and  of  the  dyin^ ;  they  suffered  few  to  go  out  of  the  world  without 
leaving  marks  of  their  liberality  to  the  church,  and  taught  them  to  com- 
pound with  the  Almighty  for  tneir  sins,  by  bestowing  riches  upon  those 
who  called  themselves  his  servants. 

When  their  own  industry,  or  the  superstition  of  mankind  failed  of  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  the  ecclesiastics  had  influence  enough  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  law.  When  a  person  died  inieskUe^  the  disposal  of  his  effects  was 
vested  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  after  paying  his  funeral  chaiges  and 
debts,  and  distributing  among  his  kindred  the  sums  to  which  they  were 
respectively  entitled ;  it  bein^  presumed  that  no  Christian  would  have 
chosen  to  leave  the  world  without  destining  some  part  of  his  substance  to 
pious  uses.t  As  men  are  apt  to  trust  to  the  continuance  of  life  with  a 
fond  confidence,  and  childishly  shun  every  thing  that  forces  them  to  think 
of  their  mortality,  man^r  die  without  settlm^^  their  affairs  by  will ;  and  the 
right  of  administration  in  that  event,  acquired  by  the  clergy,  must  have 
proved  a  considerable  source  both  of  wealth  and  of  power  to  the  church. 

At  the  same  time,  no  matrimonial  or  testamentary  cause  could  be  tried 
but  in  the  spiritual  courts,  and  by  laws  which  the  clergy  themselves  had 
framed.  The  penalty,  too,  by  which  the  decisions  of  these  courts  were 
enforced,  addea  to  their  authority.  A  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
no  less  formidable  than  a  sentence  of  outlawry.  It  was  pronounced  on 
many  occasions,  and  against  various  crimes ;  and,  besides  excluding  those 
upon  whom  it  fell  from  Christian  privileges,  it  deprived  them  of  all  their 
rights  as  men  or  as  citizens ;  and  tne  aid  of  the  secular  power  concurred 

*  Crawf.  Office  of  State.  t  Ewaya  on  Brit  Antlq.  174.    Annals  of  ScoUand,  by  Sir 

David  Dalrympio  vol.  i.  Append.  No.  iL 
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with  the  supentitioD  of  mankiDdy  id  renderiog  the  tfamiden  of  the  chuidi 
no  less  destructive  than  terrible. 

To  these  general  causes  may  be  attributed  the  immeDse  growth  both  of 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  popish  church ;  and,  without  entering  into 
any  more  minute  detail,  this  may  serve  to  discover  the  foundations  on 
which  a  structure  so  stupendous  was  erected. 

But  though  the  laity  had  contributed,  by  their  own  superstition  and 
profiiseness,  to  raise  the  cleigy  firom  poverty  and  obscurity  to  riches  and 
eminence,  they  began,  by  degrees,  to  ieel  and  to  murmur  at  their  encroach- 
ments. No  wonder  haughty  and  martial  barons  should  view  the  power 
and  possessions  of  the  cburcn  with  envy ;  and  regard  the  lazy  and  inactive 
character  of  churchmen  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  indecent  and  licentious  lives  of  the  cleigy  gave  ^at  and  just 
offence  to  the  people,  and  considerably  abated  the  veneration  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  yield  to  that  order  of  men. 

Immeroe  wealth,  eitreme  indolence,  gross  ignorance,  and,  above  all,  the 
severe  injunctions  of  celibacy,  had  concurred  to  introduce  this  corruption 
of  morals  among  many  of  the  cleigy,  who,  presuming  too  much  upon  the 
submission  of  the  people,  were  at  no  pains  either  to  conceal  or  to  disguise 
their  own  vices.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  reformers,  confirmed 
by  several  popish  writers,  me  most  open  and  scandalous  dissoluteness  of 
manners  prevailed  among  the  Scottish  cleigy.*  Cardinal  Beatoun,  with 
the  same  public  pomp  which  is  due  to  a  legitimate  child,  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  his  natural  daughter  with  the  ean  of  Crawford's  son  ;t  and,  if 
we  may  believe  Knox,  he  publicly  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days  a 
criminal  correspondence  with  her  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  rank. 
The  other  prelates  seem  not  to  have  been  more  regular  and  ezemplaiy  than 
their  primate.{ 

Men  of  such  characters  ought,  in  reason,  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the 
first  clamours  raised  against  their  own  morals,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  by  the  protestant  preachers ;  but  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  either 
out  of  pride  or  ignorance,  neglected  the  proper  methods  for  silencing  them. 
Instead  of  reforming  their  lives,  or  disguising  their  vices,  they  affected  to 
despise  the  censures  of  the  people.  While  the  reformers,  by  their  mor- 
tifications and  austerities,  endeavoured  to  resemble  the  first  propagators 
of  Christianity,  the  popish  clergy  were  compared  to  all  those  persons  who 
are  most  infamous  in  histoiy  for  the  enormity  and  scandal  of  their  crimes. 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  mitigating  the  rieour,  or  colouring  over 
the  absurdity,  of  the  established  doctrines ;  insteadof  attempting  to  found 
them  upon  ^ripture,  or  to  reconcile  them  to  reason ;  they  left  them  without 
any  other  support  or  recommendation  than  the  authority  of  the  church, 
and  the  decrees  of  councils.  The  fables  concerning  puif^atoiy,  the  virtues 
of  pilgrimage,  and  the  merits  of  the  saints  were  the  topics  on  which  they 
insisted  in  their  discourses  to  the  people ;  and  the  duty  of  preaching  being 
left  wholly  to  monks  of  the  lowest  and  most  illiterate  orders,  their  compo- 
sitions were  still  more  wretched  and  contemptible  than  the  subjects  on 
which  \he^  insisted.  While  the  reformers  were  attended  by  crowded 
and  admirii^  audiences,  the  popish  preachers  were  either  universally 
deserted,  or  listened  to  with  scorn. 

*  Winxet  ap.  Kehh,  Append.  908.  905.    Ledey  de  Beb.  Gest  Seot  S3S. 

t  The  mairiaffe  Riticles,  nibecribed  with  hli  own  hand,  in  which  he  calk  her  my  ioMghtert  are 
■till  extant    Keith,  p.  42. 

t  A  remarkaUe  piDof  of  the  dimolute  mannen  of  the  clerpty  ii  found  in  the  public  records.  A 
neater  nomber  of  lelteia  of  UgiUmation  was  granted  during  the  flrst  thirty  yeara  after  the  re- 
formation than  during  the  whole  period  that  has  rIapstKl  since  thai  lime.  Thew  wore  obtained  by 
the  sons  of  the  popm  clergy.  The  ecclcsianici,  who  wurc  allowed  to  retain  their  beneflcea 
alienated  them  to  their  children ;  who,  when  they  acquired  wealth,  were  dcairoui  that  Uie  italn  of 
Ulegitiroacy  might  no  longer  remain  upon  their  families.  In  Keith's  Catalopteof  Seottith  Bukop*, 
we  find  several  Inatanoea  of  aach  alienatloiia  of  church  lands,  by  the  popish  incnmbenlB  to  tbefi 
natmal  children. 
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The  only  device  which  they  employed,  in  order  to  recover  their  declining 
leputation  or  to  confirm  the  wayering  faith  of  the  peopiey  was  equally 
imf)nident  and  unsuccessful.  As  many  doctrines  of  their  church  had 
derived  their  credit  at  first  fix>m  the  autnority  of  false  miracles,  they  now 
endeavoured  to  call  in  these  to  their  aid.*  But  such  lyini^  wonders,  as 
were  beheld  with  unsuspicious  admiration,  or  heard  with  implicit  faith, 
in  times  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance,  met  with  a  very  different  leception 
in  a  more  enlightened  period.  The  vig'ilance  of  the  reformers  detected 
these  impostures,  and  exposed  not  only  tnem,  but  the  cause  which  needed 
the  aid  of  such  artifices,  to  ridicule. 

As  the  popish  ecclesiastics  became  more  and  more  the  objects  of  hatred 
and  of  contempt,  the  discourses  of  the  reformers  were  listened  to  as  so 
many  calls  to  liberty ;;  and,  besides  the  pious  indignation  which  they 
excited  against  those  compt  doctrines  which  had  perverted  the  nature  of 
true  Christianity ;  besides  the  zeal  which  they  inspired  for  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  and  the  purity  of  religion ;  they  gave  rise  also,  amonff  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  to  otner  views  and  passions.  They  hoped  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  they  had  long  felt  to  be  oppressive, 
and  which  ihey  now  discovered  to  be  unchristian.  They  expected  to 
recover  possession  of  the  church  revenues,  which  they  were  now  tauefat 
to  consider  as  alienations  made  by  their  ancestors  with  a  profusion  no  less 
undiscerniqg  than  unbounded.  They  flattered  themselves,  that  a  check 
would  be  giVen  to  the  pride  and  luxuir  of  the  clergy,  who  would  be 
obliged,  henceforward,  to  confine  themselves  within  the  sphere  peculiar 
to  tMir  sacred  character.  An  aversion  from  the  established  church,  which 
flowed  from  so  many  concurring  causes,  which  was  raised  by  considera- 
tions of  religion,  heightened  by  motives  of  policy,  and  instigated  by  pros- 
pects of  private  advantage,  spread  fast  throuj^h  the  nation,  and  excited  a 
spirit  that  burst  out,  at  last,  with  irresistible  violence. 

Religious  considerations  alone  were  sufficient  to  have  roused  this  spirit. 
The  points  in  controversy  with  the  church  of  Rome  were  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  so  essential  to  Christianity, 
that  they  merited  all  the  zeal  with  which  the  reformers  contended  in 
order  to  establish  them.  But  the  refonnation  having  been  represented 
as  the  eflect  of  some  wild  and  enthusiastic  frenzy  in  the  human  mind,  this 
attempt  to  account  for  the  eagerness  and  zeal  with  which  our  ancestors 
embraced  and  propagated  the  protestant  doctrines,  by  taking  a  view  of 
^e  political  motives  alone  which  influenced  them,  and  by  showing  how 
naturally  these  prompted  them  to  act  with  so  much  ardour,  will  not,  per^ 
haps,  be  deemed  an  unnecessary  digression.  We  now  return  to  the  course 
of  the  history. 

1554.]  Tne  queen's  elevation  to  the  office  of  regent  seems  to  have 
transoorted  her,  at  first,  beyond  the  known  prudence  and  moderation  of 
her  cnaracter.  She  began  her  administration  by  conferring  upon  foreigners 
several  offices  of  trust  and  of  dignity ;  a  step  which,  both  trom  the  inability 
of  strangers  to  discharge  these  offices  with  propriety,  and  from  the  envy 
which  their  preferment  excites  among  the  natives,  is  never  attended  with 
good  consequences.  Vilmort  was  made  comptroller,  and  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  public  revenues  ;  Bonot  was  appointed  governor 
of  Orkney ;  and  Bubay  rionoured  with  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  and 
the  title  of  vice-chancellor.t  It  was  with  the  highest  ind^nation  that 
the  Scots  beheld  offices  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  authority  dealt  out 
among  strangers.}  By  these  promotions  they  conceived  the  queen  to 
have  oflfered  an  insult  both  to  tneir  understancungs  and  to  their  courage ; 
to  the  ^MTicer,  by  supposing  them  unfit  for  those  stations  which  their  ance^* 

*  Spolvwoad,  60.  t  Lealey  de  Reb.  Gest.  Scot.  189. 

;  Toe  resentment  of  the  nation  agaiuit  the  Frencti  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  an  set  of  p&rlift* 
■ent  wa*  i>aBMd  on  punow  to  rtHraiA  or  moderata  It.    Pari.  6.  Q.  Mary,  e  eO. 
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tors  had  filled  with  so  much  dignity ;  to  the  latter,  by  imagining  that  thej 
were  tame  enough  not  to  complain  of  an  af&ont,  which,  in  no  tonner  age^ 
would  haye  been  tolerated  with  impunity. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  disposition,  an  incident  happened  which 
inflamed  their  aversion  from  French  councils  to  the  highest  degree.  Ever 
since  the  famous  contest  between  the  houses  of  Valois  and  Plantagenet, 
the  French  had  been  accustomed  to  embarrass  the  Ei^lish,  and  to  divide 
their  strength  by  the  sudden  and  formidable  incursions  of  their  allies,  the 
Scots.  But,  as  these  inroads  were  seldom  attended  with  any  real  advan- 
tage to  Scotland,  and  exposed  it  to  the  dangerous  resentment  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  the  Scots  began  to  grow  less  tractable  than  formerly,  and 
scrupled  any  longer  to  serve  an  ambitious  ally  at  the  price  of  their  own 
quiet  and  security.  The  chaise,  too,  which  was  daily  introducii^  in  the 
art  of  war  rendered  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  forces  of  less  importance 
to  the  French  monarch.  For  these  reasons,  Henry  having  resolved  upon 
a  war  with  Philip  II.,  and  foreseeing  that  the  queen  of  England  would 
take  part  in  her  husband's  quarrel,  was  extremely  solicitous  to  secure  in 
Scotland  the  assistance  of  some  troops,  which  would  be  more  at  his  com« 
mand  than  an  undisciplined  army  led  by  chieAains  who  were  almost 
independent  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  but  under  pretence  of  relieving 
the  nobles  from  tne  expense  and  danger  of  defending  the  borders,  the 
queen  regent  proposed  in  parliament  [1555],  to  register  the  value  of 
lands  throughout  tne  kingdom,  to  impose  on  them  a  small  tax,  and  to 
apply  that  revenue  towards  maintaining  a  body  of  regular  troops  in  con- 
stant pay.  A  fixed  tax  upon  land,  which  the  growing  expense  of  govern- 
ment nad  introduced  into  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  was  unknown  at 
that  time,  and  seemed  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  feudal 
policy.  Nothing  could  be  more  shocking  to  a  generous  and  brave  nobility 
than  the  intrusting  to  mercenary  hands  the  defence  of  those  territories 
which  had  been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood  of  their  ancestors. 
They  received  this  proposal  with  the  utmost  dissatisfaction.  About  three 
hundfred  of  the  lesser  barons  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  queen  regent,  and 
represented  their  sense  of  the  intended  innovation  with  that  manly  and 
determined  boldness  which  is  natural  to  a  free  people  in  a  martial  age* 
Alarmed  at  a  remonstrance  delivered  in  so  firm  a  tone,  and  supported  oy 
such  formidable  numbers,  the  queen  prudently  abandoned  a  scheme  which 
she  found  to  be  universally  odious.  As  the  queen  herself  was  known 
perfectly  to  understand  the  circumstances  and  temper  of  the  nation,  this 
measure  was  imputed  wholly  to  the  suggestions  of  her  foreign  counsellors ; 
and  the  Scots  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  violent  extremities 
against  them. 

The  French,  instead  of  extinguishing,  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  They 
nad  now  commenced  hostilities  against  Spain,  and  Philip  had  prevailed 
on  the  queen  of  England  to  reinforce  his  army  with  a  considerable  body 
of  her  troops.  In  onler  to  deprive  him  of  this  aid,  Heniy  had  recourse,  as 
he  projected,  to  the  Scots  ;  and  attempted  to  excite  them  to  invade  Eng- 
land. But  as  Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a  princess  of  Maiy  s 
character,  who,  far  firom  any  ambitious  scheme  of  disturbing  her  neigh- 
bours, was  wholly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  her  heretical 
subjects  ;  the  nobles,  who  were  assembled  by  the  queen  regent  at  New- 
battle,  listened  to  the  solicitations  of  the  French  monarch  with  extreme 
coldness,  and  prudently  declined  engaging  the  kingdom  in  an  enterprise 
so  dangerous  and  unnecessary.  What  she  could  not  obtain  by  persuasion, 
the  queen  regent  brought  about  by  a  stratagem.    Notwithstanding  the 

Fsace  which  subsisted  between  the  two  kii^doms,  she  commanded  her 
rench  soldiers  to  rebuild  a  small  fort  near  Berwick,  which  was  appointed, 
by  the  last  treaty,  to  be  razed.  The  garrison  of  Berwick  saJHed  out» 
ibterrupted  the  work,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  countiy.    This  insult 
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loosed  the  fieiy  spirit  of  the  Scots,  and  their  promptness  to  rereoge  the 
least  appearance  of  national  injuiy  dissipated,  m  a  moment,  the  wise  and 
pacific  resolutions  which  thej  had  so  lately  formed.  War  was  determined, 
and  orders  instantly  nven  for  raising  a  numerous  army,  fiut  before  their 
forces  could  assembte,  the  ardour  of  their  indignation  had  time  to  cool , 
and  the  English  having  discovered  no  intention  to  push  the  war  with 
vigour,  the  nobles  resumed  their  pacific  system,  ana  resolved  to  stand 
aitoeether  upon  the  defensive.  [1556.]  Tney  marched  to  the  barKs  of 
the  Tweed,  they  prevented  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  ;  and  having  done 
what  they  thought  sufficient  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country, 
the  aueen  coula  not  induce  them,  either  by  her  entreaties  or  her  artifices, 
to  advance  another  step.* 

While  the  Scots  persisted  in  their  inactivity,  D'Oysel,  the  commander 
of  the  French  tnx)ps,  who  possessed  entirely  tne  confidence  of  the  queen 
recent,  endeavoured,  with  her  connivance,  to  engage  the  two  nations  in  hos- 
tilities.   Contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Scottish  general,  he  marched  over 
the  Tweed  with  his  own  soldiers,  and  invested  Werk  Castle,  a  garrison  of 
the  English.    The  Scots,  instead  of  seconding  his  attempt,'  w^e  enraged 
at  his  presumption.    The  queen's  partiality  towards  France  4)ad  long  been 
suspected ;  but  it  was  now  visible  that  she  wantonly  sacrificed  the  peac^^: 
anci  safety  of  Scotland  to  the  interest  of  that  ambitious  and  assuming- ally*.  . 
Under  the  feudal  governments,  it  was  in  camps  that  subjects  were  accus-  ^ 
tomed  to  address  the  boldest  remonstrances  to  their  sovereigns.     While  ' 
arms  were  in  their  hands  they  felt  their  own  strength ;  and  at  that  time  all 
their  representations  of  grievances  carried  the  authority  of  commands.    On 
this  occasion  the  resentment  of  the  nobles  broke  out  with  such  violence, 
that  the  queen,  perceiving  all  attempts  to  engage  them  in  action  to  be  vain, 
abruptly  dismissed  her  army,  and  retired  with  the  utmost  shame  and  dis- 
^st ;  having  discovered  the  impotence  of  her  own  authority,  without  efiect- 
inff  any  thing  which  could  be  of  advantage  to  France.* 

It  is  observable  that  this  first  instance  of  contempt  for  the  'regent's 
authority  can,  in  no  degree,  be  imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  new  opmions 
in  reh'gion.  As  the  queen's  pretensions  to  the  regency  had  been  princi- 
pally supported  by  those  who  favoured  the  reformation,  and  as  she  still 
needed  them  for  a  counterpoise  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Uie 
partisans  of  the  housef  of  Hamilton ;  she  continued  to  treat  them  with  great 
respect,  and  admitted  them  to  no  inconsiderable  share  in  her  favour  and 
confidence.  Kirkaldy  of  Granp;e,  and  the  other  surviving  conspirators 
against  cardinal  Beatoun  were  about  this  time  recalled  by  her  firom  Danish- 
ment ;  and,  through  her  connivance,  the  protestant  preachers  eqjoyed  an 
interval  of  tranquillity,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  their  cause. 
Soothed  by  these  instances  of  the  queen's  moderation  and  humanity,  the 
protestahts  left  to  others  the  office  of  remonstrating ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  factions  set  them  the  first  example  of  disputing  the  will  of  their 
sovereign. 

As  the  queen  regent  felt  how  limited  and  precarious  her  authority  was. 
while  it  depended  on  the  poise  of  these  contrary  factioas,  she  endeavoured 
to  establish  it  on  a  broader  and  more  secure  foundation,  by  hastening  the 
conclusion  of,  her  daughter's  marriage  with  the  dauphin.  Amiable  as  the 
queen  of  Scots  then  was,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  considerable  as  the 
territories  were,  which  she  would  have  added  to  the  French  monarchy ; 
reasons  were  not  wanting  to  dissuade  Henry  from  completiif^  his  first  plan 
of  marrying  her  to  his  son.  The  constable  Montmorency  nad  employed 
all  his  interest  to  defeat  an  alliance  which  reflected  so  much  lustre  on  the 
princes  of  Lorrain.  He  had  represented  the  impossibility  of  maintainii^ 
order  and  tranquillity  among  a  turbulent  people,  during  the  al»ence  of  theu* 

•  StTTpe'i  Memor.  iU.  Append.  974.    Loriy,  196. 
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sovereign ;  and  for  that  reason  had  advised  Heniy  to  hestow  the  joung 
queen  upon  one  of  the  princes  of  the  hlood,  who,  by  residing  in  Scotland^ 
mia^ht  preserve  that  kiwg:dom  a  useful  ally  to  France,  which,  by  a  nearer 
union  to  the  crown,  would  become  a  mutinous  and  ungovernable  jprovince.* 
But  at  this  time  the  constable  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ; 
the  princes  of  Lorrain  were  at  the  height  of  their  i>ower ;  and  their  influ- 
ence,  seconded  by  the  charms  of  the  youn^  queen,  triumphed  over  the  pru- 
dent but  envious  remonstrances  of  their  rival. 

Dec.  14, 1667.]  The  French  king  accordingly  applied  to  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  which  appointed  eight  of  its  memberst  to  represent  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation,  at  the  marriage  of  the  queen.  Among  the  persons  on 
whom  the  public  choice  conferred  this  honourablcf  character  were  some  of 
the  most  avowed  and  zealous  advocates  for  the  reformation ;  by  which 
may  be  estimated  tiie  deeree  of  respect  and  popularity  which  that  party 
haa  now  attained  in  the  Kingdom.  The  instructions  of  the  parliament  to 
thof«  commissioners  still  remain,];  and  do  honour  to  the  wisdom  and  integ- 
nty  of  that  assembly.  At  the  same  time  that  they  manifested,  with  respect 
to  the  articles  of  marriage,  a  laudable  concern  for  the  dimity  and  interest 
of  their  sovereign,  they  employed  eve^  precaution  which  prudence  could 
dictate,  for  preservir^  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation,  and  for 
securing  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  nouse  of  Hamilton. 

^yith  regard  to  each  of  these,  the  Scots  obtained  whatever  satisfaction 
their  fear  or  Jealousy  could  demand.  The  young  queen,  the  dauphin,  and 
the  king  of  France  ratified  every  article  wjth  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and 
confirmed  them  by  deeds  in  form  under  their  hands  and  seals.  But  on  the 
part  of  France,  all  this  was  one  continued  scene  of  studied  and  elaborate 
deceit.  Previous  to  these  public  transactions  with  the  Scottish  deputies, 
Mary  had  been  persuaded  to  subscribe  privately  three  deeds,  equally  unjust 
and  invalid ;  by  which,  failing  the  heirs  of  her  own  body,  she  conferred  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  whatever  inheritance  or  succession  mi^ht  accrue 
to  it,  in  free  ^ifl  upon  the  crown  of  France,  declaring  all  promises  to  the 
contrary,  which  the  necessity  of  her  afi^irs,  and  the  solicitations  of  her 
subjects,  had  extorted,  or  might  extort  from  her,  to  be  void  and  of  no 
obligation.§  As  it  eives  us  a  proper  idea  of  the  character  of  the  French 
court  under  Henry  ll.,  we  may  observe  that  the  kins  himself,  the  keeper 
of  the  great  seals,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  were  the 
persons  engaged  in  conducting  this  perfidious  and  dishonourable  project. 
The  queen  ot  Scots  was  the  only  innocent  actor  in  that  scene  of  iniquity. 
Her  youth,  her  inexperience,  her  education  in  a  foreign  country,  and  her 
deference  to  the  win  of  her  uncles,  must  go  far  towards  vindicative  her, 
in  die  judgment  of  evexy  impartial  person,  from  any  imputation  of  blame 
on  that  account. 

This  grant,  by  which  Maiy  bestowed  the  inheritance  of  her  kingdom 
upon  strangers,  was  concealed  with  the  utmost  care  from  her  subjects. 
They  seem,  however,  not  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  intention  of  the 
French  to  overturn  the  settlement  of  the  successsion  in  favour  of  the  duke 
of  ChatelherauU.  The  zeal  with  which  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
opposed  all  the  measures  of  the  queen  regent,  evidently  proceeded  from 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  that  prudent  prelate  on  this  head.|^ 

April  14. 1668J    The  marriage,  however,  was  celebrated  with  great 

Somp ;  ana  the  French,  who  had  hitherto  affected  to  draw  a  veil  over  their 
esigns  upon  Scotland,  began  now  to  unfold  their  intentions  without  any 

•  Melv.  Mem.  15. 

t  Vis.  Tbe  arcbbtflhop  of  Glasgow,  Uie  biibop  of  Roo,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  the  earls  of  Bothet 
•ad  CmbUs,  lord  Fleming,  lord  Seton,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  John  £rakine  of  Dun. 

t  Kdth,  Append.  13.  ^  Corps  Diplomat,  torn.  t.  81.    Keith,  73. 

11  About  this  time  the  French  seem  to  have  had  stmie  design  of  reriTiiig  the  earl  of  Lennox's 
niketuAoM  to  Uie  succession,  in  order  to  intimidate  and  slann  the  duke  of  Cbaielhcrault.— Haynes, 
il5.S19.    Forbes'8Ck)Uect.7oLLl». 
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doguise.    Id  the  treaty  of  mftiriagey  the  deputies  had  agreed  that  the 
dauphin  should  assume  the  name  of  king  of  Scotland.    This  they  consi* 
deied  only  as  an  honoraiy  title ;  but  the  French  laboured  to  annex  to  it 
some  solia  privileges  and  power.    They,  insisted  that  the  dauphin's  title 
should  be  publicly  recoenised :  that  the  crown  mcUrimonial  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him ;  and  that  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  husband  of  a 
queen  should  be  vested  in  his  person.    By  the  laws  of  Scodand,  a  person 
who  married  an  heiress,  kept  possession  of  her  estate  during  his  own  life, 
if  he  happened  to  survive  her  and  the  children  bom  of  the  marriage.* 
This  was  called  the  courtesy  of  Scotland,    The  French  aimed  at  applying 
this  riiley  which  takes  place  in  private  inheritances,  to  the  succession  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  seems  to  be  implied  in  their  demand  of  the  crown 
matrifnonialf  a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  historians,  and  which  they 
have  neglected  to  explain.!    As  the  French  had  reason  to  expect  difficul- 
ties  in  canying  through  this  measure,  they  began  with  soundiii^  the  deputies 
who  were  then  at  Paris.    The  English,  in  the  marriage  articles  between 
their  queen  and  Philip  of  Spain,  had  set  an  example  to  the  age,  of  that  prudent 
jealousy  and  reserve  with  which  a  foreigner  should  be  admitted  so  near 
the  throne.    Full  of  the  same  ideas,  the  Scottish  deputies  had,  in  their 
oath  of  alle2;iance  to  the  dauphin,  expressed  themselves  with  remarkable 
caution.:^    Their  answer  was  in  the  same  spirit,  respectful  but  firm }  and 
discovered  a  fixed  resolution  of  consenting  to  nothing  that  tended  to  mtro- 
duce  any  alteration  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown. 

Four  of  the  deputies§  happening  to  die  before  tbe^  returned  into  Scot- 
land, this  accident  was  universally  imputed  to  the  efiects  of  poison,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  eiven  them  by  the  emissaries  oi  the  house  of 
Guise.  The  historians  of  afl  nations  discover  an  amazing  credulity  with 
respect  to  ruuKMirs  of  this  kind,  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  please  the 
malignity  of  some  men,  and  to  gratify  the  love  of  the  marvellous  which  is 
natural  to  all,  that  in  every  age  they  have  been  swallowed  without  exami* 
nat  ion,  and  believed  contrary  to  reason.  No  wonder  the  Scots  should  easily 
ive  credit  to  a  suspicion  which  received  such  stroi^  colours  of  proba« 
ihty,  both  fiiom  their  own  resentment  and  fh>m  the  known  character  of 
the  princes  of  Lorrain,  so  little  scrupulous  about  the  justice  of  the  ends 
which  they  pursued,  or  of  the  means  which  .they  employed.  For  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  we  can  dis- 
coyer  no  motive  which  could  induce  any  man  to  perpetrate  such  a  crime, 
so  there  appears  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  committed.^  But  the 
Scots  of  that  age,  influenced  by  national  animosities  and  prejudices,  were 
incapable  of  examining  the  circumstances  of  the  case  witn  calmness,  or  of 
jud^ng  concerning  tl^m  with  candour.  All  parties  agreed  in  believing 
the  French  to  have  been  ^ilty  of  this  detestable  action ;  and  it  is  obvious 
how  much  this  tended  to  increase  the  aversion  for  them,  which  was  grow« 
ing  among  all  ranks  of  men. 

Notwi£standing  the  cold  reception  which  their  proposal  concerning  the 
crown  mtUrifnonial  met  with  fipom  the  Scottish  deputies,  the  French  ven- 
tured to  move  it  in  pariiament.  The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton, 
suspicious  of  their  designs  upon  the  succession,  opposed  it  with  great  zeal. 

•  Reg.  Mac.  lib.  ii.  58. 

t  As  far  as  I  can  Judge,  the  hosband  of  the  queen,  by  the  grant  of  the  er«mi  matrimmiialt  «»• 
qnifed  a  right  to  aasttme  the  title  of  king,  to  have  his  name  stamped  upon  the  corrent  coin,  ajad  to 
sign  all  public  instrumenti  together  with  the  qneen.  In  eonsequenoe  of  this,  the  ■ubjectrtook  an 
oath  oT  fidelity  to  him.  Keith,  Append.  90.  His  authority  became,  in  aome  measure,  co-ordinate 
With  that  of  the  queen ;  and  without  hie  oooennence,  manllfasted  by  aigniBg  hie  nanM.  no  public 
deed  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  valid.  By  the  oath  of  fldelliy  of  the  Bcottku  ooauni»> 
tfioneri  to  the  dauphin,  it  is  evident  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  rights  belonging  to  the  crswn  si*- 
trimonM  aabalsted  only  daring  the  continnasce  of  the  marrtue.  Keith,  Append.  80.  But  tlw 
conspirators  against  Rioo  bound  themselves  to  procure  a  gnntoithe  erown  9uUrim0nitU  to  Damly, 
daring  all  the  days  of  his  life.    Keith,  Append.  190.    Good.  i.  S97. 

t  Keith.  Append.  M.  i  Tim  bishop  of  Oriuwy,  the  eail  of  Bottaca,  the  Md  of  Cei«iK 

and  lord  Ftaaoiiig. 
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But  a  party,  which  the  feeble  and  unsteady  conduct  of  their  leader  had 
brought  under  much  disreputation,  was  little  able  to  withstand  the  influ* 
ence  of  France,  and  the  address  of  the  queen  regent,  seconded,  on  this 
occasion,  by  ail  the  numerous  adherents  of  the  reformation.  Besides,  that 
artful  princess  dressed  out  the  French  demands  in  a  less  offensive  garb,  and 
threw  in  so  many  limitations  as  seemed  to  render  them  of  small  conse- 
(juence.  These  either  deceived  the  Scots,  or  removed  their  scruples^  and 
in  compliance  to  the  queen  ihey  passed  an  act,  conferring  the  crown 
mairimomai  on  the  dauphin ;  and  with  the  fondest  credulity  trusted  to  the 
frail  security  of  words  and  statutes,  against  the  dangerous  encroachments 
of  power.* 

The  concurrence  of  the  protestants  with  the  queen  regent,  in  promoting 
a  measure  so  acceptable  to  France,  while  the  popish  cler^,  under  the 
influence  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  opposed  it  with  so  much 
violence,!  is  one  of  those  singular  circumstances  m  the  conduct  of  parties, 
for  which  this  period  is  so  remarkable.  It  may  be  ascribed,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  dexterous  management  of  the  queen,  but  chiefly  to  the 
moderation  of  those  who  favoured  the  reformation.  The  protestants  were 
by  this  time  almost  ec^ual  to  the  Catholics,  both  in  power  and  in  number ; 
and,  conscious  of  their  own  stren^h,  they  submitted  with  impatience  to 
that  tyrannical  authority  with  which  the  ancient  laws  armed  the  eccle- 
siastics against  them.  They  loi^ed  to  be  exempted  from  this  oppressive 
jurisdiction,  and  publicly  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  professing  those  opinions, 
and  of  exercisii^  that  worship,  which  so  great  a  part  of  the  nation  deemed 
to  be  founded  in  truth  and  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  This  indulgence, 
to  which  the  whole  weight  of  priestly  authority  was  opposed,  there  were 
only  two  ways  of  obtaming.  Either  violence^  must  extort  it  from  the 
reluctant  hand  of  their  sovereign,  or  by  prudent  compliances  they  might 
expect  it  from  her  favour  or  her  gratitude.  The  former  is  an  expedient 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  to  which  no  nation  has  recourse  suddenly ; 
and  subjects  seldom  venture  upon  resistance,  which  is  their  last  remeciy, 
but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  On  this  occasion  the  reformers  wisely 
held  the  opposite  course,  and  By  their  zeal  in  forwarding  the  queen  s 
designs,  they  hoped  to  merit  her  protection.  This  disposition  the  queen 
encouraged  to  the  utmost,  and  amused  them  so  artfully  with  many  promises, 
and  some  concessions,  that,  by  their  assistance,  she  surmountea  m  parlia- 
ment the  force  of  a  national  and  laudable  jealousy,  which  would  otherwise 
have  swayed  with  the  greater  number.* 

Another  circumstance  contributed  somewhat  to  acquire  the  regent  such 
considerable  influence  in  this  parliament.  In  Scotland,  all  the  bishoprics, 
and  those  abbeys  which  conferred  a  title  to  a  seat  In  parliament,  were  in 
the  gifl  of  the  crown.t  From  the  time  of  her  accession  to  the  regency, 
the  queen  had  kept  in  her  own  hands  ainiost  all  those  which  became 
vacant,  except  such  as  were,  to  the  great  di^ust  of  the  nation,  bestowed 
upon  foreigners.  Amonj^  these,  her  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorram  had 
obtained  the  abbeys  oi  Kelso  and  Melross,  two  of  the  most  wealthy 
foundations  in  the  kingdom.^  By  this  conduct  she  thinned  the  ecclesias- 
tical bench,||  which  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of 
St  Andrew's,  and  which,  by  its  numbers  and  authority,  usually  had  great 
weight  in  the  house,  so  as  to  render  any  opposition  it  could  give  at  that 
time  of  little  consequence. 

*  The  act  of  parliament  la  w<»ded  with  the  utmoat  care,  with  a  view  to  guard  againat  taty 
breach  of  the  order  of  aucoeaaion.  But  the  duke,  not  relying  on  thla  alone,  entered  a  aolemn  pro- 
teaiatlon  to  aecure  hia  own  right.  Keith,  76.  It  ia  plain  that  he  auspecied  the  French  of  having 
acme  intention  to  aet  aaide  hia  right  of  succeaaion ;  and,  indeed,  if  they  had  no  deaign  of  tliat  Und, 
the  eagemeaa  with  which  they  uned  their  demand  waa  childinh. 

t  Melv.  47.  t  see  ^oak  I.  $  Lealy,  202. 

([  It  appeaia  ftom  the  rolia  of  thia  parlianeiit,  which  Lflily  calla  a  veiy  fliU  one,  ttaAt  only  aevea 
blaliopa  andilzleea  abboCa  were  piaaaat. 
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The  eari  of  Aigyll,  and  James  Stewart,  prior  of  St.  Andiew^s,  one  of  the 
tnort  powerful,  amd  the  other  the  most  popular  leader  of  the  Protestants, 
were  appointed  to  c^rry  the  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty  to  the 
dauphin.  But  from  this  they  were  diverted  by  the  part  they  were  called 
to  act  in  a  more  interestinfl^  scene,  which  now  oegins  to  open. 

Before  we  turn  toward  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  on  the 
seventeenth  of  November,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  Manr 
of  England  finished  her  short  and  inglorious  rei^n.  Her  sister  ElizabetL 
took  possession  of  the  throne  without  opposition ;  and  the  protestant 
rel^ion  was  once  more  established  by  law  in  England.  The  accession  of 
a  queen,  who,  under  very  difficult  circumstances,  had  given  strong  indica- 
tions of  those  eminent  qualities  which,  in  the  sequel,  rendered  her  reign 
so  illustrious,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  Among  the  Scots,  both 
parties  observed  her  &tst  motions  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  as  they  easily 
foresaw  that  she  would  not  remain  long  an  indi£ferent  spectator  of  their 
transactions. 

Under  many  discouragements  and  much  oppression,  the  reformation 
advanced  towards  a  full  establishment  in  Scotland.  All  the  low  country, 
the  most  populous,  and  at  that  time  the  most  warlike  part  of  the  kingdom, 
was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  protestant  opinions  j  and  if  the  same 
impressions  were  not  made  in  the  more  distant  counties,  it  was  owing  to 
no  want  of  the  same  dispositions  among  the  people,  but  to  the  scarcity  of 
preachers,  whose  most  indefatigable  zeal  could  not  satisfy  the  avidity  of 
those  who  desired  their  instructions.  Among  a  i>eople  bred  to  arms,  and 
as  prompt  as  die  Scots  to  act  with  violence ;  and  in  an  age  when  religious 
passions  had  taken  such  strong  possession  of  the  human  mind,  and  moved 
and  agitated  it  with  so  much  violence,  the  peaceable  aiid  regular  demean- 
our of  so  numerous  a  party  is  astonishing.  From  the  death  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Hamilton,  the  first  who  suffered  in  Scotland  for  the  protestant  religion,, 
thirty  years  had  elapsed,  and  during  so  long  a  period  no  violation  of  public 
order  or  tranquillity  had  proceeded  from  that  sect  ;*  and  though  roused 
and  irritated  by  the  most  cruel  excesses  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  they 
did  in  no  instance  transgress  those  bounds  of  duty  which  the  law  prescribes 
to  subjects.  Besides  the  prudence  of  their  own  leaders,  and  the  protection 
which  the  queen  regent,  from  political  motives,  afforded  them,  the  modera- 
tion of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  encouraged  this  pacific  disposition. 
That  prelate,  whose  private  life  contemporary  writers  tax  with  great 
irregularitieSiT  governed  the  church,  for  some  years,  with  a  temper  and 

Erudence  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  that  a^e.  But  some  time 
efore  the  meeting  of  the  Jast  parliament,  the  archbishop  departed  from 
those  humane  maxims  by  which  he  had  hitherto  regulated  his  conduct ; 
and,  whether  in  spite  to  the  queen,  who  had  entered  into  so  close  a  union 
with  the  protestants,  or  in  compliance  with  the  importunities  of  his  deigy, 
he  let  loose  all  the  rage  of  persecution  against  tne  reformed :  sentenced 
to  the  flames  an  aged  priest,  who  had  been  convicted  of  embracing  the 
protestant  opinions ;  and  summcxied  several  others,  suspected  of  the  same 
crime,  to  appear  before  a  synod  of  the  cleigy,  which  was  soon  to  convene 
at  Edinbuign. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  honor  of  the  protestants  at  this  unexpected 
and  barbarous  execution,  but  the  zeal  with  which  they  espoused  the  defence 
of  a  cause  that  now  seemed  devoted  to  destruction.  They  had  imme- 
diate recourse  to  the  queen  regent ;  and  as  her  success  in  the  parliament, 
which  was  then  about  to  meet,  depended  on  their  concurrence,  she  kiot 
only  sheltered  them  from  the 'impending  storm,  but  permitted  them  the 
exercise  of  theur  religion  with  more  ueedom  than  they  had  hitherto 

*  The  murder  of  cardinal  Bcatoun  waa  occaakmed  by  private  revenfe ;  and  being  contrived  and 
executed  by  lizteen  peraomi  only,  eannoc  with  Jintice  be  impated  to  the  whole  protcatani  party, 
t  Km»,  Bnehanan,  Keith,  906. 
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enjoyed.  Unsatisfied  with  this  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  held 
their  religious  liberty,  the  protestants  laboured  to  render  their  possession 
of  it  more  secure  and  independent.  With  this  new  the^  determined  to 
petition  the  parliament  for  some  legal  protection  against  the  exorbitant 
and  oppressive  iurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which,  by  their 
arbitraiy  methoa  of  proceeding,  founded  in  the  canon  law,  were  led  to 
sentences  the  most  shocking  to  humanity,  by  maxims  the  most  repugnant 
to  justice.  But  the  queen,  who  dreaded  the  effect  of  a  debate  on  this 
deficate  subject,  which  could  not  fail  of  exciting  high  and  dangerous  pas- 
sions, prevailed  on  the  leaders  of  the  party,  by  new  and  more  solemn 
promises  of  her  protection,  to  desist  -from  any  application  to  parliament, 
where  their  numbers  and  influence  would,  in  all  probabilit}r,  have  procured 
them,  if  not  entire  rtdress,  at  least  some  mitigation  of  their  grievances. 

They  applied  to  another  assembly,  to  a  convocation  of  the  popish  clerej^. 
but  with  tne  same  ill  success  which  hath  always  attended  every  proposal 
for  reformation  addressed  to  that  order  of  men.  To  abandon  usurped 
power,  to  renounce  lucrative  enx)r,  are  sacrifices  which  the  virtue  of  indi- 
viduals has,  on  some  occasions,  offered  to  truth  ;  but  from  any  society  of 
men  no  sQch  effort  can  be  expected.  The  corruptions  of  a  society  recom- 
mended by  common  utility,  and  justified  by  univeisal  practice,  are  viewed 
by  its  members  without  shame  or  horror ;  and  reformation  never  proceeds 
fit>m  themselves,  ()ut  is  always  forced  upon  them  by  some  foreign  hand. 
Suitable  to  this  unfeeling  and  inflexible  spirit  was  the  behaviour  of  the 
convocation  in  the  present  conjuncture.  All  the  demands  of  the  protes- 
tants were  rejected  with  contempt ;  and  the  popish  cleigy,  far  from  endea- 
vouring, by  any  prudent  concessions,  to  sooth  and  to  reconcile  such  a 
numerous  oody,  asserted  the  doctrines  of  their  church,  concerning  some 
of  the  most  exceptionable  articles,  with  an  ill  timed  rigour,  whicSp  gave 
new  offence.*  • 

1559.]  During  the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  the  protestants  first  began 
to  suspect  some  change  in  tne  regent's  disposition  towards  them.  Though 
joined  with  them  for  many  years  by  interest,  and  united,  as  they  conceived^ 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection  and  of  gratitude,  she  discovered,  on  this 
occasion,  evident  symptoms,  not  only  of  coldness,  but  of  a  growing  di^ust 
'  and  aversion.  In  order  to  account  for  this,  our  historians  do  little  more 
than  produce  the  trite  observations  concerning  the  influence  of  prosperity 
to  alter  the  character  and  to  corrupt  the  heart.  The  queen,  say  they, 
bavidg  reached  the  utmost  point  to  which  her  ambition  aspired,  no  longer 
preserved  her  accustomed  moderation,  but,  with  an  insolence  usual  to  the 
Fortunate,  looked  down  upon  those  by  whose  assistance  she  had  been 
enabled  to  rise  so  hi^.  But  it  is  neither  in  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  nor  in  the  ingratitude  of  the  queen's  disposition  that  we  must  search 
for  the  motives  of  ner  present  conduct.  These  were  derived  from  another 
and  a  more  remote  source,  which,  in  order  to  clear  the  ^bsequent  trans- 
actions, we  shall  endeavour  to  open  with  some  care. 

The  ambition  of  the  princes  ol  Lorrain  had  been  no  less  successful  than 
daring;  but  all  their  schemes  were  distinguished  by  being  vast  and 
unbounded.  Though  strangers  at  the  court  of  France,  their  eminent  qua- 
lities had  raised  them,  in  a  short  time,  to  a  height  of  power  superior'to 
that  of  all  other  subjects,  and  had  placed  them  on  a  level  even  with  the 
princes  of  the  blood  themselves.  The  church,  the  army,  the  revenue, 
were  under  their  direction.  Nothing  but  the  royal  diguity  remained 
unattained,  and  they  were  elevated  to  a  near  alliance  with  it,  by  the  mar- 
riag^e  of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  the  dauphin.  In  order  to  gratify  their  own 
vanity,  and  to  render  their  niece  more  worthy  the  heir  of  France,  they  set 
on  foot  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  which  was  founded  on  pre* 
tences  not  unplausible. 
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Theixmcal  amours  and  maniacs  of  Hemy  VHI.  are  kdowD  to  all -tfie 
worid.  Moved  by  the  caprices  of  his  love  or  of  his  lesentmeott  that 
impatient  and  arbitraiy  monarch  had  divorced  or  beheaded  foiiK  of  the  six 
queens  whom  he  married.  In  oider  to  gratify  hiro,  both  his  daughters 
had  been  declared  illegitimate  hj  an  Act  of  parnament ;  and  yet,  with  that 
&jitastic  incoDsistence  which  distinguishes  his  character,  he,  in  his  last 
will,  whereby  he  was  empowered  to  settle  the  order  of  succession,  called 
both  of  them  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  their  brother  Edward ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  passing  bv  the  posterity  of  his  eldest  sister  Margaret 
Queen  of  Scotland,  he  appofnted  the  line  of  succession  to  continue  in  the 
descendants  of  his  younger  sister,  the'dutchess  of  Suffolk. 

In  consequence  of  this  destination,  the  validity  whereof  was  admitted  by 
the  English,  but  never  recognised  by  foreigners,  Mar]^  had  reigned  in  Eng- 
land without  the  least  complaint  of  neighbouring  princes.  But  the  same 
causes  which  facilitated  her  accession  to  the  throne  were  obstacles  to  the 
elevation  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  and  rendered  her  possession  of  it  preca* 
rious  and  insecure.  Rome  trembled  for  the  catholic  faith  under  a  protes 
tant  queen  of  such  eminent  abilities.  The  same  superstitious  fears  alarmed 
the  court  of  Spain.  France  beheld  with  concern  a  throne,  to  which  the 
queen  of  Scots  could  form  so  many  pretensions,  occupied  by  a  rival,  wbos^ 
birth,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  catholics,  excluded  her  from  any  Ibsb) 
right  of  succession.  The  impotent  hatred  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  tne 
slow  councils  of  Philip  II.  would  have  produced  no  sudden  or  formidable 
effect.  The  ardent  and  impetuous  ambition  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  who 
at  that  time  governed  the  court  of  France,  was  more  decisive,  and  more  to 
be  dreaded.  Instigated  l^y  them,  Heniy,  soon  af^er  the  death  of  Mary, 
Dersuaded  his  daughter-in-law  and  her  husband  to  assume  the  title  oi 
king  and  queen  of  England.  They  affected  to  publish  this  to  all  Europe. 
They  used  that  style  and  appellation  in  public  papers,  some  of  which  still 
remain.*  The  arms  of  Ei^and  were  engraved  on  their  coin  and  plate, 
and  home  by  them  on  all  occasions.  No  preparations,  however,  were 
made  to  support  this  impolitic  and  premature  claim.  Elizabeth  was 
already  seated  on  her  throne ;  she  possessed  all  the  intrepidity  of  spirit, 
and  all  the  arts  of  policy,  which  were  necessary  for  maintainii^  that  sta- 
tion. England  was  growing  into  reputation  for  naval  power.  The  marine 
of  France  had  been  utterly  neglected ;  and  Scotland  remained  the  only 
avenue  by  which  the  territories  of  Elizabeth  could  be  approached.  It 
was  on  that  side,  therefore,  that  the  princes  of  Liorrain  determined  to  make 
their  attack  :t  and,  by  using  the  name  and  pretensions  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  they  hoped  to  rouse  the  English  catholics,  formidable  at  that  time 
by  their  zeal  and  numbers,  and  exasperated  to  the  utmost  against  Eliza- 
beth on  account  of  the  change  which  she  had  made  in  the  national 
religion. 

It  was  in  vain  to  expect  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  protestants  to 
dethrone  a  aueen  whom  all  Europe  began  to  consider  the  most  powerful 
guardian  and  defender  of  the  reformed  faith.  To  break  the  power  and 
reputation  of  that  party  in  Scotland  became,  for  this  reason,  a  necessary 
step  towards  the  invasion  of  England.  With  this  the  princes  of  Lorram 
resolved  to  open  their  scheme.  And  as  persecution  was  the  only  method 
for  suppressing  religious  opinions  known  in  that  age,  or  dictated  by  the 
despotic  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  Romish  superstition,  this,  in  its  utmost 
violence,  they  determined  to  employ.  The  earl  of  Argyll,  the  prior  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  were  marked  out  ij  them 
for  immediate  destruction  ;|  and  tbey  hoped,  by  punishing  them,  to  intimi- 
date their  followers.  Instructions  for  this  purpose  were  sent  from  France 
to  the  queen  regent.    That  humane  and  sagacious  princess  condemned  a 


*  Anden.  Dijiloiii.  Soot  Noi.  68  ud  164. 
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measure  which  was  equally  vblent  and  impolitic.  By  long  residence  lo 
Scotland,  she  had  become  acquainted  with  the  eager  and  impatient  temper 
of  the  nation ;  she  well  knew  the  power,  the  number,  and  popularity  ot 
the  protestant  leaders ;  and  had  been  a  witness- to  the  intrepid  and  uncon- 
querable resolution  which  religious*  fervour  could  inspire.  What  then 
could  be  gained  by  rousing  this  dangerous  si>irit,  which  hitherto  all  the 
arts  of  policy  bad  scarcely  Been  able  to  restrain  ?  If  it  once  broke  loose^ 
the  autnority  of  a  regent  would  be  little  capable  to  subdue,  or  even  to 
moderate  its  rage.  Uj  in  order  to  quell  it,  foreigp  forces  were  called  in, 
this  would  give  tbe  alarm  to  the  whole  nation,  irritated  already  at  th\ 
excessive  power  which  the  French'  possessed  in  the  kingdom,  and  sus 
picious  of  all  their  designs.  Amidst  tne  shock  which  this  might  occasion 
far  from  hoping[  to  exterminate  the  protestant  doctrine,  it  would  be  well  it 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  established  church  were  not  shaken,  and  perhaps 
orvertumed  from  the  foundation.  These  prudent  remonstrances  made  no 
impression  on  her  brothers ;  precipitant,  out  inflexible  in  all  their  resolu 
tions,  they  insisted  on  the  full  and  rigorous  execution  of  their  plan.  Maiy, 
passionately  devoted  to  the  interest  of  France,  and  ready,  on  all  occasions, 
to  sacrifice  her  own  opinions  to  the  inclinations  of  her  brothers,  prepared 
to  execute,  their  conunands  with  implicit  submission  ;*  and,  contraiy  to 
her  own  judgment  and  to  all  the  rules  of  sound  policy,  she  became  the 
instrument  oiexciting  civil  commotions  in  Scotland,  the  fatal  termination  of 
which  she  foresaw  and  dreaded. 

From  the  time  of  the  queen's  competition  for  tbe  regency  with  the  duke 
of  Chatelherauh,  the  popish  cleigy,  under  the  direction  of  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  had  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  all  her  measures.  Her 
first  step  towaids  the  execution  of  her  new  scheme  was  to  regain  their 
favour.  Nor  was  this  reconcilement  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  popish 
ecclesiastics,  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  law  of  celibacy, 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  efforts  of  human  policy ;  and  com- 
bined among  themselves  in  the  closest  and  most  sacred  union,  have  been 
accustomed,  in  eveiy  age,  to  sacrifice  all  private  and  particular  passions  to 
the  dignity  and  interest  of  their  order.  Delighted  on  this  occasion  with 
the  prospect  of  triumphing  over  a  faction,  the  encroachments  of  which  they 
had  long  dreaded,  and  animated  with  the  hopes  of  re-establishing  their 
declining  j^ndeur  on  a  firmer  basis,  they  at  once  cancelled  tbe  memory  of 
past  injuries,  and  engaged  to  second  tbe  queen  in  all  her  attempts  to  check 
tlie  progress  of  the  reformation.  The  queen,  beir^  secure  of  their  assist- 
ance, openly  approved  of  the  decrees  of  the  convocation,  by  which  the 
principles  of  tne  reformers  were  condemned;  and  at  tbe  same  time  she 
issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all  persons  to  observe  the  approaching 
festival  oi  Easter  according  to  me  Romish  ritual. 

As  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  mistake  the  queen's  intentions,  the  pro 
testants,  who  saw  the  Ganger  approach,  in  order  to  avert  it,  employed  the 
earl  of  Glencaim,  and  sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  London,  to  expostulate  with 
her  concerning  this  change  towards  severity,  which  their  former  services 
had  so  little  merited,  and  which  her  reiterated  promises  gave  them  no  rea- 
son to  expect.  She,  without  disguise  or  apology,  avowed  to  them  her 
resolutk)n  of  extirpating  the  reformed  religion  out  of  the  kingdom.  And, 
upon  tbeir  uiging  her  former  engagements  with  an  uncourtly  but  honest 
boldness,  she  so  Tar  foigot  her  usual  moderation,  as  to  utter  a  sentiment, 
which,  however  apt  those  of  royal  condition  may  be  to  entertain  it,  pru- 
dence should  teach  them  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible.  ''The  promises 
of  princes,"  says  she, "  ought  not  to  be  too  carefully  remembered,  nor  the 
performance  01  them  exacted,  unless  it  suits  tbeir  own  conveniency." 

The  indignation  which  betrayed  the  queen  into  this  rash  expression  was 

•  lUv.  4&   Mmh.  de  CaMelnatt,  ap.  Jebb,  vol.  tt.  448. 
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vMog  m  oompariaon  of  that  with  which  she  was  animated  upon  hearings 
that  the  public  exercise  of  the  refornied  religion  had  been  introduced  into 
tbe  town  of  Perth.  At  once  she  threw  off  the  mask,  and  issued  a  mandate, 
sommoDii^  all  the  protestant  nreachers  in  the  kii^dom  to  a  court  of  justice, 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Stirling  on  the  tenth  of  May.  The  protestants, 
who,  from  their  union,  began  about  this  time  to  be  distin^isned  by  the 
name  of  Uie  Conoreoation,  were  alarmed,  but  not  intimidated  by  this 
daneer ;  and  instantly  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  men  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  of  all  blessings,  the  knowledge  of  trutn.  At 
that  time  there  prevailed  in  Scotland,  wiUi  respect  to  criminal  trials,  a 
custom,  introduced  at  first  by  the  institutions  of  vassalage  and  clanship, 
and  tolerated  aflerwards  under  a  feeble  goveinment :  persons  accused  of 
any  crime  were  accompanied  to  the  place  of  trial  by  a  retinue  of  their 
friends  and  adherents,  assembled  for  that  purpose  from  eveiy  quarter  of 
tbe  kingdom.  Authorized  by  this  ancient  practice,  the  reformed  convened 
in  ^at  numbers  to  attend  their  pastors  to  Stirling.  The  queen  dreaded 
their  approach  with  a  train  so  numerous,  though  unarmed ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  advancing,  she  empowered  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  a 
person  of  eminent  authorihr  with  the  party,  to  promise  in  her  name  that 
she  would  put  a  stop  to  tne  intended  trial,  on  condition  the  preachers  and 
their  retinue  advanced  no  nearer  to  Stirling.  Erskine,  being-  convinced 
himself  of  the  queen's  sincerity,  served  her  with  the  utmost  zeal ;  and  the 
protestants,  averse  from  proceeding  to  any  act  of  violence,  listened  with 
pleasure  to  so  pacific  a  proposition.  The  preachers,  with  a  few  leaders  of 
the  party,  remained  at  Perth ;  the  multitude  which  had  gathered  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  dispersed,  and  retired  to  their  ovni 
habitations. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  solemn  promise,  the  queen,  on  the  tenth  of 
May,  proceeded  to  caU  to  trial  the  persons  who  had Ibeen  summoned,  and, 
upon  their  non-appearance,  the  rigour  of  justice  took  place,  and  they  were 
pronounced  outlaws.  By  this  ignoble  artifice,  so  incompatible  with  regal 
dipmity,  and  so  inconsistent  with  that  integrity  which  should  prevail  in  all 
transactions  between  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  the  queen  forfeited  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  whole  nation.  The  protestants,  shocked  no 
less  at  the  indecency  with  which  she  violated  the  public  faith,  than  at  the 
danger  which  threatened  themselves,  prepared  boldly  for  their  own  de- 
fence. Erskine,  enraged  at  having  been  made  the  instrument  for  deceiving 
bis  party,  instantly  abandoned  Stirling,  and  repairii^  to  Perth,  added  to 
the  zeal  of  his  associates,  by  his  representations  of  the  queen's  inflexible 
resolution  to  suppress  religion.* 

The  popular  ihetoric  of  Knox  powerfully  seconded  his  representations ; 
he  having  neen  carried  a  prisoner  into  France,  together  with  the  other  per- 
sons taken  in  the  casde  of  St.  Andrew's,  soon  made  his  escape  out  of  that 
country ;  and  residing  sometimes  in  England,  sometimes  in  Scotland,  had 
at  last  been  driven  out  of  both  kingdoms  by  the  rage  of  the  popish  clergy, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Geneva.  Thence  he  was  called  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  protestants  in  Scotland  ;  and,  in  compliance  with  their  solicita- 
tions, he  set  out  for  his  native  countiy,  where  he  arrived  a  few  days  before 
the  trial  appointed  at  Stirling.  He  hurried  instantly  to  Perth,  to  share 
with  his  brethren  in  the  common  danger,  or  to  assist  tnem  in  the  common 
cause.  While  their  minds  were  in  that  ferment  which  the  queen's  per- 
fidiousness  and  their  own  danger  occasioned,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
by  a  vehement  harangue  against  idolatry,  inflamed  the  multitude  with  the 
utmost  rage.  The  ir^iscretion  of  a  priest,  who,  immediately  after  Knox's 
sermon,  was  preparing  to  celebrate  mass,  and  began  to  decorate  the  altar 
for  that  purpose,  precipitated  them  into  immediate  action.    With  tumnltii- 

•  Xflillb  p.  84. 
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aiy  but  iiresistible  violence  they  fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city,  oVer* 
turned  the  altars,  defaced  the  pictures,  broke  in  pieces  the  images ;  and 
proceeding  next  to  the  monasteries,  they  in  a  few  hours  laid  those  sump* 
tuous  fabncs  almost  level  with  the  ground.  This  riotous  insurrection  was 
not  the  effect  of  any  concert  or  previous  deliberation  ;  censured  by  the 
reformed  preadiers,  and  publicly  condemned  by  persons  of  most  power 
and  credit  with  the  party,  it  must  be  regarded  merely  as  an  accidental 
eruption  of  popular  rage.* 

but  to  the  queen  dowager  these  proceedines  appeared  in  a  veiy  differ- 
ent light.  Besides  their  manifest  contempt  lor  her  authorihr»  the  protest- 
ants  had  violated  every  thing  in  religion  which  she  deemed  venerable  or 
holy ;  and  on  both  these  accounts,  she  determined  to  inflict  the  severest 
vengeance  on  the  whole  party.  She  had  already  drawn  the  troops  in 
French  pay  to  Stirling ;  with  these,  and  what  Scottish  forces  she  could  levy 
of  a  suoden,  she  iOarched  directly  to  Perth,  in  hopes  of  surprising  the  pro- 
testant  leaders  before  they  couul  assemble  their  followers,  whom,  out  of 
confidence  in  her  disingenuous  promises,  they  had  been  rashly  induced  to 
dismiss.  Intelligence  of  these  preparations  and  menaces  was  soon  con- 
veyed to  Perth.  The  protestants  would  gladly  have  soothed  the  <)ueen, 
by  addresses  both  to  herself  and  to  the  persons  of  greatest  credit  in  her 
court ;  but,  finding  her  inexorable,  they  with  great  vigour  took  measures 
for  their  own  defence.  Their  adherents,  animated  with  zeal  for  religion, 
and  eager  to  expose  themselves  in  so  good  a  cause,  flocked  in  such  num- 
bers to  Perth  that  they  not  only  secured  the  town  from  danger,  but  within 
a  few  days  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  and  to  face  the  queen, 
who  advanced  with  an  army  seven  thousand  strong. 

Neither  party,  however,  was  impatient  to  engage.  The  queen  dreaded 
the  event  of  a  battle  with  men  whom  the  fervour  of  religion  raised  above 
the  sense  of  fear  or  danger.  The  protestants  beheld  witn  regret  the  earl 
of  Aigyll,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew  s,  and  some  other  eminent  persons  of 
their  party,  still  adhering  to  the  queen ;  and,  destitute  of  their  aid  and 
counsel,  declined  hazarding  an  action,  the  ill  success  of  which  might  have 
proved  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  The  prospect  of  an  accommodation  was 
for  these  reasons  highly  acceptable  to  botn  sides :  Aigyll  and  the  prior, 
who  were  the  queeirs  commissioners  for  conducting  the  negotiation,  seem 
to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  of  reconciling  the  contending  factions  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Glencaim,  arriving  unexpectedly  with  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment to  the  congregation,  augmented  the  aueen's  eagerness  for  peace.  A 
treaty  was  accordii^ly  concluded,  in  whicn  it  was  stipulated  that  both 
armies  should  be  disbanded,  and  the  gates  of  Perth  set  open  to  the  oueen : 
that  indemnity  should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  cit^,  ana  to  all 
others  concerned  in  the  late  insurrection  ;  that  no  French  garrison  should 
be  left  in  Perth,  and  no  French  soldier  should  approach  wiubin  three  miles 
of  that  place ;  and  that  a  parliament  should  immediately  be  held,  in  order 
to  compose  whatever  difference  might  still  remain.! 

Ma]^  29.]  The  leaders  ot  the  congregation,  distrustful  of  the  queen's 
sincerity,  and  sensible  that  concessions,  nowii^  not  horn  inclination,  but 
extorted  by  the  necessity  of  her  affairs,  could  not  long  remain  in  iorce, 
entered  into  a  new  association,  by  which  they  bound  themselves,  on  the 
first  infringement  of  the  present  treaty,  or  on  the  least  appearance  of  dan- 

§er  to  their  religion,  to  reassemble  Oieir  followers,  and  to  take  arms  in 
efence  of  what  tney  deemed  the  cause  of  God  and  of  their  country.]; 
The  queen,  by  her  conduct,  demonstrated  these  precautions  to  be  the 
result  of  no  groundless  or  unnecessary  fear.    No  sooner  w^re  the  protest- 
ant  forces  dismissed  than  she  broke  eveiy  article  in  the  treaty.    She  intro^ 
duoed  French  troops  into  Perth,  fined  some  of  the  inhabitants,  banished 
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otbersy  removed  the  magistrates  out  of  office ;  and  on  her  retiring  to  Stir- 
lingy  she  left  behind  her  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  men,  with  orders  to  allow 
the  exercise  of  no  other  religion  than  the  Roman  catholic.  The  situation 
of  Perth,  a  place  at  that  time  of  some  strength,  and  a  town  among  the 
most  proper  of  any  in  the  kingdom  for  the  station  of  a  garrison,  seems  to 
bare  allured  the  queen  to  this  unjustifiable  and  ill-judged  breach  of  i>ublic 
faith ;  which  she  endeavoured  to  colour  by  alleging  that  the  body  of  men 
left  at  Perth  was  entirely  composed  of  native  Scots,  though  kept  in  pay 
by  the  king  of  France. 

The  queen's  scheme  began  gradually  to  unfold ;  it  was  now  apparent 
that  not  only  the  religion  but  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  were  threatened; 
and  that  the  French  troops  were  to  be  employed  as  instruments  for  subdu- 
ing the  Scots,  and  wreathing  the  yoke  about  their  necks.  Martial  as  the 
^nius  of  the  Scots  then  was,  the  pover^  of  their  country  made  it  inipos- 
sible  to  keep  their  armies  long  assembled :  and  even  a  very  small  bocfy  of 
regular  troops  might  have  proved  formidable  to  the  nation,  though  consist- 
ii^  wholly  of  soldiers.  But  what  number  of  French  forces  were  then  in 
Scotland,  at  what  times  and  under  what  pretext  they  relumed,  after  having 
left  the  kingdom  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  we  cannot  with 
any  certainly  determine.  Conlemporaiy  historians  often  select  with  little 
judgment  the  circumstances  which  they  transmit  to  posterity ;  and  with 
respect  to  matters  of  the  greatest  curiosity  and  importance,  leave  succeed- 
ing ages  altogether  in  the  dark.  We  may  conjecture,  however,  from  some 
passages  in  Buchanan,  that  the  French  and  Scots  in  French  pay  amounted 
at  least  to  three  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur  D'Oysel, 
a  creature  of  the  house  of  Guise ;  and  they  were  soon  augmented  to  a 
much  more  formidable  number. 

The  queen,  encouraged  by  havine  so  considerable  a  body  of  well  dis- 
ciplined troops  at  her  command,  ana  instigated  by  the  violent  counsels  of 
D  Oysel,  had  ventured,  as  we  have  observed,  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Perth, 
and  by  that  rash  action  once  more  threw  the  nation  into  the  most  dangerous 
convulsions.    The  earl  of  Argyll  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  instantly 
deserted  a  court  where  faith  and  honour  seemed  to  them  to  be  no  longer 
regarded ;  and  joined  the  leaders  of  the  congregation,  who  had  retreated 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Fife.    The  barons  from  the  neighbouring  counties 
repaired  to  them,  the  preachers  roused  the  people  to  arms,  andwherever 
they  came,  the  same  violent  operations,  which  accident  had  occasioned  at 
Perth,  were  now  encouraged  out  of  policy.    The  enraged  multitude  was 
let  loose,  and  churches  and  monasteries,  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastic 
pride  and  luxury,  were  sacrificed  to  their  zeal. 

In  order  to  check  their  career,  the  queen,  without  losing  a  moment,  put 
her  troops  in  motion ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  congregation  got  the  start  once 
more  ot  her  vigilance  and  activity.  In  that  warlike  age,  when  all  men 
were  accustomed  to  ^rms,  and  on  the  least  prospect  of  danger  were  ready 
to  run  to  them,  the  leaders  of  the  protestants  found  no  difficulty  to  raise  an 
army.  Though  they  set  out  from  St.  Andrew's  with  a  slender  train  of  a 
hundred  horse,  crowds  flocked'  to  their  standards  from  every  comer  of  the 
country  through  which  they  marched ;  and  before  they  reached  Falkland, 
a  village  only  ten  miles  distant,  they  were  able  to  meet  the  queen  with 
wperior  force.* 

•  The  queen,  surprised  at  the  approach  of  so  formidable  a  body,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  its  leaders  in  such  a  manner  as  added  greatly  in  appear- 
ance to  its  numbers,  had  again  recourse  to  negotiation.  She  found,  now- 
ever,  that  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion,  their  zeal  for  which 
had  at  first  roused  the  leaders  of  the  congregation  to  take  arms,  was  not 
the  only  object  they  had  now  in  view.    They  were  animated  with  the 

•  Knox,  141.  ' 
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wannest  love  of  civil  liberty,  which  thev  conceived  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  fix>m  the  attempts  of  the  French  forces ;  and  those  two  passions 
mingling,  added  reciprocally  to  each  other's  strength.  Together  with 
more  emaiged  notions  in  religion,  the  reformation  filled  the  human  mind 
with  more  liberal  and  generous  sentiments  concerning  civil  government. 
The  genius  of  popery  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  power  of  princes. 
The  implicit  submission  to  all  her  decrees,  which  is  exacted  by  thexlomish 
church,  prepares  and  breaks  the  mind  for  political  servitude ;  and  the 
doctrines  oi  the  reformers,  by  overturning  the  established  system  of  su^ 
perstition,  weakened  the  firmest  foundations  of  civil  tyranny.  That  bold 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  led  men  to  reject  theological  errors,  accompanied 
them  in  other  sciences,  and  discovered  eveiy  where  the  same  manly  zeal 
for  truth.  A  new  study,  introduced  at  the  same  time,  added  greater  force 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Men  became  more  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  who  described  exquisite  models  of  free  government,  far 
superior  to  the  inaccurate  and  oppressive  system  established  by  the  feudal 
law ;  and  produced  such  illustnous  examples  of  public  virtue  as  wonder- 
fully suited  both  the  circumstances  and  spirit  of  that  age.  Many  amoi^ 
the  most  eminent  reformers  were  themselves  considerable  masters  in 
ancient  learning ;  and  all  of  them  eagerly  adopted  the  maxims  and  spirit 
of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  government.*  The  most  ardent  love  of 
liberty  accompanied  the  protestant  religion  throughout  all  its  progress:  and 
wherever  it  was  embraced,  it  roused  an  indepenoent  spirit,  which  rendered 
men  attentive  to  their  privileges  as  subjects,  and  jealous  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  their  sovereigns.  Knox  and  the  other  preachers  of  the  reforma- 
tion infused  generous  sentiments  concerning  government  into  the  minds  of 
their  hearers;  and  the  Scottish  barons,  naturally  free  and  bold,  were 
prompted  to  assert  their  rights  with  more  freedom  and  boldness  than  ever, 
lastead  of  obeying  the  queen  regent,  who  had  enjoined  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  they  demanded  not  only  the  redress  of  their  religious  grievances, 
but,  as  a  preliminary  toward  settling  the  nation,  and  securing  its  liberties, 
required  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  French  troops  out  of  Scotland. 
It  was  not  in  the  queen's  power  to  make  so  important  a  concession  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  French  monarch  ;  and  as  some  time  was  requisife 
in  order  to  obtain  that,  she  hoped  during  this  intenal  to  receive  such  rein- 
forcements from  France,  as  would  insure  the  accomplishment  of  that  design 
which  she  had  twice  attempted  with  unequal  strength.  [June  13.] 
Meanwhile,  she  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  eight  days,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  these,  engaged  to  transport  the  French  troops  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Forth ;  and  to  send  commissioners  to  St.  Andrew's,  who 
should  labour  to  bring  aJl  differences  to  an  accommodation.  As  she  hoped, 
by  means  of  the  French  troops,  to  overawe  the  protestants  in  the  southern 
countries,  the  former  article  in  the  treaty  was  punctually  executed ;  the 
latter,  having  been  inserted  merely  to  amuse  the  congregation,  was  no 
longer  remembered. 

By  these  reiterated  and  wanton  instances  of  perfidy,  the  queen  lost  all 
credit  with  her  adversaries ;  and  no  safety  appearing  in  any  other  cause, 
they  again  took  arms  with  more  inflamed  resentment,  and  with  bolder  and 
more  extensive  views.  The  removii^  of  the  French  forces  had  laid  open 
tc  them  all  the  countiy  situated  between  Forth  and  Tay.  The  inhabitants 
of  Perth  alone  remaining  subjected  to  the  insolence  and  actions  of  the  gar- 
rison which  the  queen  tiad  left  Uiere,  implored  the  assistance  of  the  con- 

*  The  cxceflBive  admiration  of  aocient  policy  was  the  oGcaaion  of  Knox's  famous  book  con- 
cerning Uie  Omcmwunt  of  WonuK^  wherein,  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  legislators, 
which  modem  experience  has  proved  to  be  ill  founded,  he  pronounces  the  deration  of  women  io 
the  supreme  authority  to  be  utterly  destructive  of  good  government.  His  principles,  authorities, 
and  examples  were  all  drawn  from  ancient  writen.  The  same  observadon  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  Buchanan's  dialogue,  De  Jvre  Regni  apud  Seotot.  It  is  founded,  not  on  the  maxima  of 
feudal,  but  of  ancient  repunUcan  govenuneot. 
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gfegatioQ  for  their  relief.  Thither  they  marched,  and  having  wJthbut 
effect  required  the  queen  to  evacuate  the  town  in  terms  of  the  forQi# 
treaty,  they  prepared  to  besiege  it  in  form.  The  queen  employed  the 
eari  of  Huntly  and  lord  Erskine  to  divert  them  from  this  enterprise.  But 
her  wonted  artifices  were  now  of  no  avail ;  repeated  so  often,  they  could 
deceive  DO  longer ;  and,  without  listening  to  her  offers,  the  protestants 
continued  the  siege,  and  soon  obliged  the  garrison  to  capitulate. 

Afler  the  loss  of  Perth,  the  queen  endeavoured  to  seize  Stirling,  a  place 
of  some  strength,  and,  from  its  command  of  the  only  bridge  over  the 
Forth,  of  great  importance.  But  the  leaders  of  the  conpeg^tion,  having 
intelligence  of  her  design,  prevented  the  execution  of  it  by  a  hasty  march 
thither  with  part  of  their  forces.  The  inhabitants,  heartily  attached  to  the 
cause,  set  open  to  them  the  gates  of  their  town.  Thence  they  advanced, 
with  the  same  rapidity;,  towards  Edinburg'h,  which  the  queen,  on  their 
approach,  abandoned  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to  Dunbar. 

The  protestant  aimy,  wherever  it  came,  kindled  or  spread  die  ardour 
of  reformation,  and  the  utmost  excesses  of  violence  were  committed  upon 
churches  and  monasteries.    The  former  were  spoiled  of  every  decoration, 
which  was  then  esteemed  sacred ;  the  latter  were  laid  in  nuns.    We  are 
apt,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  condemn  the  furious  zeal  of  the  reformers, 
and  to  regret  the  overthrow  of  so  many  stately  fabrics,  the  monuments  of 
our  ancestors'  magnificence,  and  among  the  noblest  ornaments  of  the 
kipgdom.    But  amidst  the  violence  of  a  refoimation,  carried  on  in  oppo- 
sition to  legal  authority,  some  irregularities  were  unavoidable ;  and  perhaps 
no  one  could  have  been  permitted  more  proper  to  allure  and  interest  the 
multitude,  or  more  fatal  to  the  grandeur  of  tne  established  church.    How 
absurd  soever  and  ill  founded  the  speculative  errors  of  popery  may  be, 
some  inquiry  and  attention  are  requisite  towards  discovering  them.    The 
abuses,  and  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  the  public  worship  of  that 
church  lay  more  open  to  observation,  and  by  striking  the  senses  excited 
more  universal  disgust.    Under  the  long  reign  of  heathenism,  superstition 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  its  talent  of  invention,  so  that  when  a  super- 
stitious spirit  seized  Christians,  they  were  obliged  to  imitate  the  heathens 
in  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  their  ceremonies,  and  to  borrow  from 
them  toe  ornaments  and  decorations  of  their  temples.    To  the  pure  and 
simple  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians  there  succeeded  a  species  of 
splendid  idolatry,  nearly  resembling  those  pagan  originals  whence  it  had 
been  copied.    The  contrariety  of  such  observances  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity was  almost  the  firsit  thing,  in  the  Romish  system,  which  awakened 
the  indignation  of  the  reformers,  who,  applying  to  these  the  denunciations 
in  the  Old  Testament  against  idolatry,  imagined  that  they  could  not 
endeavour  at  suppressing  them  with  too  much  zeal.    No  task  could  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  multitude  than  to  overturn  those  seats  of  superstition ; 
they  ran  with  emulation  fo  perform  it,  and  happy  was  the  man  whose 
hand  was  most  adventurous  and  successful  in  executing  a  work  deemed  so 
pious.    Nor  did  their  leaders  labour  to  restrain  this  impetuous  spirit  of 
reformation.    Irregular  and  violent  as  its  sallies  were,  they  tended  directly 
to  that  end  which  they  had  in  view ;  for,  by  demolishing  the  monasteries 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  setting  at  liberty  their  wretched  inhabitants, 
they  hoped  to  render  it  impossible  ever  to  rebuild  the  one,  or  to  reassemble 
the  other.  ^ 

But  amidst  these  irregular  proceedings,  a  circianstance  which  does 
honour  to  the  conduct  and  humanity  of  the  leaders  of  the  congregation 
deserves  notice.  They  so  far  restrained  the  rage  of  their  followers,  and 
were  able  so  to  temper  their  heat  and  zeal  that  few  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  exposed  to  any  personal  insult,  and  not  a  single  man  suffered 
death,* 

*  Ledey,  ap.  j«bb,  toI.  U  93L 
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At  the  same  time  we  discover,  by  the  facility  with  which  these  great 
revolutions  were  effected,  how  violently  the  current  of  national  favour  ran 
towards  the  reformation.  No  more  than  three  hundred  men  marched  out 
of  Perth,  under  the  earl  of  Aigyll  and  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  ;*  with  this 
inconsiderable  force  they  advanced.  But  wherever  they  came  the  people 
joined  them  in  a  body ;  their  army  was  seldom  less  numerous  than  tive 
thousand  men ;  the  gates  of  every  town  were  thrown  open  to  receive  them ; 
June  29]  and,  without  striking  a  single  blow,  they  took  possession  of  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom. 

This  rapid  and  astonishing  success  seems  to  have  encouraged  the 
reformers  to  extend  their  views,  and  to  rise  in  their  demands.  Not  satisfied 
with  their  first  claim  of  toleration  for  their  religion,  they  now  openly  aimed 
at  establishing  the  protestant  doctrine  on- the  ruins  of  popery.  For  this 
reason  they  determined  to  fix  their  residence  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  by  their 
appointment,  Knox,  and  some  other  preachers,  takine  possession  of  the 
pulpits,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  affrightened  clergy,  declaimed 
against  the  errors  of  popery  with  such  fervent  zeal  as  could  not  fail  ot 
gaining  many  proselytes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen,  who  had  prudently  given  way  to  a  torrent 
which  she  could  not  resist,  observed  witn  pleasure  that  it  now  began  to 
subside.  The  leaders  of  the  congregation  had  been  above  two  months  in 
arms,  and  by  the  expenses  of  a  campaign,  protracted  so  long  beyond  the 
usual  time  of  service  in  that  age,  had  exhausted  all  the  money  which  a 
country,  where  riches  did  not  abound,  had  been  able  to  supply.  The 
multitude,  dazzled  with  their  success,  and  concluding  the  work  to  be 
already  done,  retired  to  their  own  habitations.  A  few  only  of  the  more 
zealous  or  wealthy  barons  remained  with  their  preachers  at  Edinburgh. 
As  intelligence  is  procured  in  civil  wars  with  tittle  difficulty,  whatever 
was  transacted  at  Edinburgh  was  soon  known  at  Dunbar.  The  queen, 
regulating  her  own  conduct  by  the  situation  of  her  adversaries,  artfully 
amused  mem  with  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  accommodation  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  she  by  studied  delays  spun  out  the  negotiations  for  that 
purpose  to  such  a  length  that,  in  the  end,  the  party  dwindled  to  an  incon- 
siderable number ;  and,  as  if  peace  had  been  already  re-established, 
became  careless  of  militaiy  discipline.  The  queen,  who  watched  for  such 
an  opportunity,  advanced  unexpectedly,  by  a  sudden  march  in  the  night, 
with  all  her  forces,  and,  appearing  betore  Edinburgh,  filled  that  city  with 
the  utmost  consternation.  The  protestants,  weakened  by  the  imprudent 
dispersion  of  their  followers,  durst  not  encounter  the  French  troops  in  the 
open  field  ;  and  were  even  unable  to  defend  an  ill  fortified  town  against 


queen, 

ance,  would  have  easily  forced  her  way  into  the  town,  if  the  seasonable 
conclusion  of  a  truce  had  not  procured  her  admission  without  the  effusion 
of  blood. 

Their  dangerous  situation  easily  induced  the  leaders  of  the  congregation 
to  listen  to  any  overtures  of  peace  ;  and  as  the  queen  was  looking  daily 
for  the  arrival  of  a  strong  reinforcement  from  France,  and  expected  great 
advantages  from  a  cessation  of  arms,  she  also  agreed  to  it  upon  no  unequal 
conditions.  Together  with  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  July  to  the  tenth  of  January,  it  was  stipulated  in  this  treaty  that 
on  the  one  hand  the  protestants  should  open  the  gates  of  Edinburgh  next 
morning  to  the  queen  regent ;  remain  in  dutiful  subjection  to  her  govern- 
ment ;  abstain  from  all  future  violation  of  religious  houses  ;  and  ^ive  no 
interruption  to  the  established  cleigy,  either  in  the  dischai^e  of  their  func* 

*  Keith,  94 
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6miSyor  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  benefices.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

queen  agreed  to  give  no  molestation  to  the  preachers  or  professors  of  the 

protestant  religion  ;  to  allow  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  auring  the  cessa* 

tioo  of  hostilities,  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  religious  worship  according  to 

the  form  most  agreeable  to  the  conscience  of  each  individual ;  and  to 

permit  the  free  and  public  profession  of  the  protestant  faith  in  every  part 

of  the  kingdom.*    The  queen,  by  these  liberal  concessions  in  behalf  of 

their  religion,  hoped  to  sooth  the  protestants,  and  expected,  from  indulging 

their  favourite  passion,  to  render  them  more  compliant  with  respect  to 

other  articles,  particularly  the  expulsion  of  the  French  troops  out  of  Scot- 

land.    The  anxiety  which  the  queen  expressed  for  retaining  this  body  of 

men  rendered  them  more  and  more  the  objects  of  national  jealousy  and 

aversion.    The  immediate  expukion  of  them  was  therefore  demanded 

anew,  and  with  greater  warmtn  ;  but  the  queen,  takins^  advantage  of  the 

distress  of  the  adverse  party,  eluded  the  request,  and  would  consent  to 

nothing  more  than  that  a  French  garrison  should  not  be  introduced  into' 

£dinbuigh. 

The  desperate  state  of  their  af&irs  imposed  on  the  congregation  the 
necessity  of  agreeing  to  this  article,  which,  however,  was  very  far  from 
giving  them  satisfaction.  Whatever  apprehensions  the  Scots  had  con- 
ceived, from  retaining  the  French  forces  m  the  kingdom,  were  abundantly 
justified  during  the  late  commotions.  A  small  body  of  those  troops,  main- 
tained in  a>nstant  pay,  and  rendered  formidable  by  regular  discipline, 
had  checked  the  progress  of  a  martial  people,  though  animated  with  zeal 
both  for  religion  and  liberty.  The  smallest  addition  to  their  number,  and 
a  considerable  one  was  daily  expected,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  public 
liberty,  and  Scotland  might  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  reduced 
from  an  independent  kingdom,  to  the  mean  condition  of  a  province  annexed 
to  the  dominions  of  its  powerful  ally. 

In  order  to  provide  against  this  imminent  calamity,  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  and  Earl  of  Huntly,  immediately  after  concluding  the  truce, 
desired  an  interview  with  the  chiefs  of  the  congregation.  These  two 
noblemen,  the  most  potent  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  were  the  leaders  of 
Uie  party  which  adhered  to  the  established  church.  They  had  followed 
the  queen  durine^  the  late  commotions ;  and,  having  access  to  observe 
more  narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  her  counsels,  their  abhorrence 
of  the  yoke  which  was  preparing  for  their  country  surmounted  all  other 
considerations,  and  determined  them  rather  to  endanger  the  religion  which 
they  professed  than  to  give  their  aid  towards  the  execution  of  her  perni- 
cious designs.    They  proceeded  further,  and  promised  to  Aigyll,  Glen- 


dismissii^  her  French  troops,  they  would  then  instantly  join  with  their 
countrymen  in  compelling  her  to  a  measure,  which  the  public  safety,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  liberties  rendered  necessary .t 

July  8.]  About  this  time  died  Henry  II.  of  France ;  just  when  he  had 
adopted  a  system,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  would,  in 
all  probabifity,  have  restored  union  and  tranquillity  to  that  kingdom.J 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  princes  ot  Lorrain  be^an  visibly  to 
decline  in  favour,  and  the  constable  Inontmorency,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
dutchess  of  Valentinois,  recovered  that  ascendant  over  the  spirit  of  his 
master,  which  his  great  experience,  and  his  faithful  though  often  unfortu- 
nate services  seemed  justly  to  merit.  That  prudent  minister  imputed  the 
insurrections  in  Scotland  wholl^r  to  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  whose  violent  and  precipitant  counsels  could  not  fail  of  transport- 

*  Kehii,  m.    Maillond,  Hist.  oTEdiii.  16, 17.        f  Knox,  154.        t  Melv.  40. 
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ii^  beyoDd  all  bounds  of  moderation  men  whose  minds  were  possessed 
with  tnat  jealousy  which  is  inseparable  from  the  love  of  civil  liberty ,  or 
inflamed  with  that  ardour  which  accompanies  religious  zeal.  Montmo- 
rency, in  order  to  convince  Henry  that  he  did  not  load  his  rivab  with  any 
il^roundless  accusation,  prevailed  to  have  Melvil,*  a  Scottish  gentleman  of 
nis  retinue,  despatched  into  his  native  country,  with  instructions  to  observe 
the  motions  botn  of  the  regent  and  of  her  adversaries ;  and  the  king  agreed 
to  regulate  his  future  proceedings  in  that  kingdom  by  Melvil's  report. 

Did  histoiy  indulge  herself  in  these  speculations,  it  would  be  amusing  to 
inquire  what  a  different  direction  might  have  been  given  by  this  resolution 
to  the  national  spirit ;  and  to  what  a  different  issue  Melvil  s  report,  which 
would  have  set  the  conduct  of  the  maiecontents  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  might  have  conducted  the  public  disorders.  Perhaps,  by  gentle 
treatment  and  artful  policy,  the  progress  of  the  reformation  might  have 
been  checked,  and  Scotland  brought  to  depend  upon  France.  Perhaps, 
by  gaining  possession  of  this  avenue,  the  French  might  have  made  their 
way  into  England ;  and,  under  colour  of  supporting  Mary's  title  to  the 
crown,  they  nii^ht  not  only  have  defeated  all  Enzabetn's  measures  in  favour 
of  the  reformation,  but  have  re-established  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
and  destroyed  the  liberties  of  that  kingdom.  But  into  this  boundless  field 
of  fancy  and  conjecture  the  historian  must  make  no  excursions ;  to  relate 
real  occurrences,  and  to  explain  their  real  causes  and  effects,  is  his  peculiar 
and  only  province. 

The  tragical  and  untimely  death  of  the  French  monarch  put  an  end  to 
all  moderate  and  pacific  measures  with  regard  to  Scotland.  The  duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  cardinal  his  brother,  upon  the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  a 
prince  void  of  genius  and  without  experience,  assumed  the  chief  direction 
of  French  affairs.  Allied  so  nearly  to  the  throne,  by  the  marriage  of 
their  niece  the  queen  of  Scots  with  the  young  king,  they  now  wanted  but 
little  of  regal  dignity,  and  nothing  of  regal  power.  This  power  did  not 
lon^  remam  inactive  in  their  hands.  The  same  vast  schemes  of  ambition, 
which  they  had  planned  out  under  the  former  reign,  were  again  resumed ; 
and  they  were  enabled,  by  possessing  such  ample  authority,  to  pursue  them 
with  more  vigour  and  greater  probability  of  success.  Tney  beheld,  with 
infinite  regret,  the  progress  of  tne  protestant  religion  in  Scotland ;  and,  sen- 
sible what  an  unsurraountable  obstacle  it  would  prove  to  their  designs,  they 
bent  all  their  strength  to  check  its  growth  before  it  rose  to  any  greater  height. 
For  this  purpose  mey  carried  on  their  preparations  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, and  encouraged  the  queen  their  sister  to  expect,  in  a  short  time,  the 
arrival  of  an  army  so  powerful  as  the  zeal  of  their  adversaries,  however 
desperate,  would  not  venture  to  oppose. 

Nor  were  the  lords  of  the  congregation  either  ignorant  of  those  violent 
counsels  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  France  since  the  death  of  Heniy, 
or  careless  of  providing  against  the  danger  which  threatened  them  from 
that  quarter,  ^he  success  of  their  cause,  as  well  as  their  personal  safety, 
depending  entirely  on  the  unanimity  and  vigour  of  their  own  resolutions, 
they  endeavoured  to  guard  against  division,  and  to  cement  together  more 
closely  by  entering  into  a  stricter  bond  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence. 
Two  persons  concurred  in  this  new  association,  who  brought  a  great  acces- 
sion both  of  reputation  and  of  power  to  the  party.  These  were  the  duke 
o:  Chatelherault,  and  his  eldest  son  the  earl  of  Arran.  This  vouns^  noble- 
man, having  resided  some  years  in  France,  where  he  commanded  the  Scot- 
tish guards,  had  imbibea  the  protestant  opinions  concerning  religion. 
Hurried  along  by  the  heat  of  youth  and  the  zeal  of  a  proselyte,  he  had 
uttered  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  points  in  controversy  woich  did  not 
suit  the  temper  of  a  bigoted  court,  intent  at  that  juncture  on  the  extinction 

*  The  author  of  Uie  memoin. 
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of  the  piotestant  religion ;  in  order  to  accomplish  which  the  greatest  excesses 
of  riolence  were  committed.  The  church  was  suffered  to  wreak  its 
utmost  fuiy  upon  all  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  Courts  were  erected 
in  different  parts  of  France  to  take  cognizance  of  this  crime ;  and  by  their 
sentences  several  persons  of  distinction  were  cohdenmed  to  the  flames. 

But,  in  order  to  inspire  more  universal  terror,  the  princes  of  Lorrain  re 
solved  to  select,  for  a  sacrifice,  some  persons  whose  iall  might  convince  all 
ranks  of  men  that  neither  splendour  of  birth  nor  eminence  in  station  could 
exempt  6nom  punishment  those  who  should  be  guilty  of  this  unpardonable 
transgression.  The  earl  of  Arran  was  the  person  destined  to  be  the 
unhappy  victim.*  As  he  was  allied  to  one  throne,  and  the  presumptive 
heir  to  another ;  as  he  possessed  the  first  rank  in  his  own  country,  and 
enjoyed  an  honourable  station  in  France  ;  his  condemnation  could  not  fail 
of  making  the  desired  impression  on  the  whole  kingdom.  But  the  cardinal 
of  Lorrain  having  let  fall  some  expressions  which  raised  Arran's  suspicions 
of  the  design,  be  escaped  the  intended  blow  by  a  timely  flight  Indigna- 
tion, zeal,  resentment,  all  prompted  him  to  seek  revei^e  upon  these  per- 
secutors of  himself  and  of  the  religion  which  he  professed ;  and  as  he  passed 
through  England,  on  his  return  to  his  native  countij,  Elizabeth,  bv  hopes 
and  promises,  inflamed  those  passions,  and  sent  him  back  into  Scotland 
animated  with  the  same  implacable  aversion  to  France  which  possessed  a 
great  part  of  his  countiy  men.  He  quickly  communicated  these  sentiments 
to  his  father  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  was  already  extremely  dis^ 
gusted  with  the  measures  canring  on  in  Scotland ;  and  as  it  was  the  fate 
of  that  nobleman  to  be  governed  in  every  instance  by  those  about  him,  he  now 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  from  the  queen  regent ;  and,  having  joined  the 
congregation,  was  considered  from  that  time  as  the  head  of  the  party. 

0ut  with  respect  to  him,  this  distinction  was  merely  nominal.  James 
Stewart,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  the  person  who  moved  and  actuated 
the  whole  body  of  the  protestants,  among  whom  he  possessed  that  unbounded 
confidence  which  his  strenuous  adherence  to  their  interest  and  his  great 
abilities  so  justly  merited.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  James  V.,  oy  a 
dai^hter  of  Lord  Erskine ;  and  as  that  amorous  monarch  had  left  several 
others  a  burden  upon  the  crown,  they  were  all  destined  for  the  church, 
where  they  could  oe  placed  in  stations  of  dignity  and  affluence.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  resolution  the  prioiy  of  St.  Andrew's  had  been  conferred 
upon  James ;  but,  during  so  busy  a  period,  he  soon  became  disgusted  with 
the  indolence  and  retirement  of  a  monastic  life ;  and  his  enterprising  genius 
called  him  forth  to  act  a  principal  part  on  a  more  public  ana  conspicuous 
theatre.  The  scene  in  which  he  appeared* required  talents  of  aifferent 
kinds :  military  virture  and  political  discernment  were  equally  necessary 
in  order  to  render  him  illustrious.  These  he  x>ossessed  in  an  eminent 
degree.  To  the  most  unquestionable  personal  bravery  he  added  great  skill 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  every  enterprise  his  arms  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. His  sagacity  and  penetration  in  civil  affairs  enabled  him,  amidst  the 
reeling  and  turbulence  of  factions,  to  hold  a  prosperous  course ;  while  his 
boldness  in  defence  of  the  reformation,  together  with  the  decency  and  even 
severity  of  his  manners,  secured  him  the  reputation  of  being  sincerely 
attached  to  religion,  without  which  it  was  impossible  in  that  age  to  gain 
ascendant  over  mankind. 

it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  queen  dreaded  the  enmity  of  a  man  so 
capable  to  obstruct  her  designs.  As  she  could  not,  with  all  her  address, 
make  the  least  impression  on  his  fidelity  to  his  associates,  she  endeavoured 
to  lessen  his  influence,  and  to  scatter  among  them  the  seeds  of  jealousy 
and  distrust,  by  insinuating  that  the  ambition  of  the  prior  aspirea  beyond 
Che  condition  of  a  subject,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  crown  itself 

*  Tbaan.  lib.  zxiv.  p.  402.    Edit.  Francof. 
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An  accusation  so  improbable  ffained  but  little  credit.  Whatever  tboug^hts 
of  this  kind  the  presumption  of  unexpected  success,  and  his  elevation  to 
the  highest  dignihr  in  the  kingdom,  may  be  alleged  to  have  inspired  at  any 
subsequent  period,  it  is  c^am  that  at  this  juncture  he  could  form  no  such 
▼ast  design.  To  dethrone  a  queen,  who  was  lineal  heir  to  an  ancient  race 
of  monarchs ;  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  action  by  which  she  could  forfeit 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  her  suojects ;  who  could  employ,  in  defence  of 
her  rights,  the  forces  of  a  kingdom  much  more  powerful  than  her  own ; 
and  to  substitute  in  her  place  a  person  whom  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth, 
by  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations,  rendered  incapable  of  any  inherit- 
ance either  public  or  private ;  was  a  project  so  chimerical  as  the  most 
extravagant  ambition  would  hardly  entertain,  and  could  never  conceive  to 
be  practicable.  The  promise  too,  which  the  prior  made  to  Melvil,  of  re- 
siding constantly  in  France,  on  condition  tne  public  grievances  were 
redressed  ;*  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  duke  of  Chatelherault 
and  his  son,  the  presumptive  heirs  to  the  crown ;  and  the  concurrence  ot 
almost  all  the  Scottish  nobles  in  promoting  the  measures  by  which  he  gave 
offence  to  the  French  court,  &;o  far  towards  his  vindication  from  those  illegal 
and  criminal  designs,  with  the  imputation  of  which  the  queen  endeavoured 
at  that  time  to  load  him. 

The  arrival  of  a  thousand  French  soldiers  compensated,  in  some  d^ree, 
for  the  loss  which  the  queen  sustained  by  the  defection  of  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault.  These  were  immediately  commanded  to  fortify  Leith,  in 
which  place,  on  account  of  its  commodious  harbour,  and  its  situation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinbuigh,  and  in  a  plentiful  country,  the  queen  resolved 
to  nx  the  head-quarters  of  tier  foreign  forces.  This  unpopular  measure, 
hj  the  manner  of  executing  it,  was  rendered  still  more  unpopular.  In 
order  to  bring  the  town  entirely  under  their  command,  the  French  turned 
out  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and,  taking  possession  of  the 
houses  which  they  had  obliged  them  to  abandon,  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  Scots  two  objects  equally  irritating  and  offensive ;  on  the  one  hand,  a 
number  of  their  countrymen  expelled  their  habitations  by  violence,  and 
wandering  without  any  certain  anode  ;  on  the  other,  a  colony  of  foreigners, 
settling  with  their  wives  and  children  in  the  heart  of  Scotland,  growii^ 
into  strength  by  daily  reinforcements,  and  openly  preparing  a  yoke,  to 
which,  without  some  timely  exertion  of  national  spirit,  the  whole  kingdom 
must  pf  necessity  submit. 

It  was  with  deep  concern  that  the  lords  of  the  congregation  beheld  this 
bold  and  decisive  step  taken  by  the  queen  regent ;  nor  did  they  hesitate  a 
moment,  whether  they  should  employ  their  whole  3trength  in  one  generous 
effort,  to  rescue  their  religion  and  liberty  from  impendinff  destruction, 
fiut,  in  order  to  justify  their  own  conduct,  and  to  throw  the  blame  entirely 
on  their  adversaries,  they  resolved  to  preserve  the  appearances  of  decency 
and  respect  towards  their  superiors,  and  to  have  no  recourse  to  arms  with- 
out the  most  uigent  and  apparent  necessity.  [Sept.  29.]  They  joined,  with 
this  view,  in  an  address  to  the  regent,  representing,  in  the  strongest  terms« 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  sne  was  pursuing,  and  beseeching 
her  to  quiet  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  nation  by  desisting  fh}m  fortifying 
Leith.  The  queen,  conscious  of  her  present  advantageous  situation,  and 
elated  with  the  hopes  of  fresh  succours,  was  in  no  disposition  for  listening 
to  demands  utterly  inconsistent  with  her  views,  and  urged  with  that  bold 
importunity  which  is  so  little  acceptable  to  princes.t 

The  suggestions  of  her  French  counsellors  contributed,  without  doubt, 
to  alienate  ner  still  further  from  any  scheme  of  accommodation.  As  the 
queeD  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  discover  an  extraordinary  deference 
to  the  Qfpinionsoi  her  countiymen,  her  brothers,  who  knew  her  secret  dis- 
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apjifobatton  of  the  violent  measures  thej  were  dri?in^  on,  took  care  to 
ptaoe  near  her  such  persons  as  betrayed  her,  by  their  insinuations,  into  many 
actions,  which  her  own  unbiassed  judgment  would  have  h^Uy  condemned. 
As  their  success  in  the  present  juncture,  when  all  things  were  hastening 
towards  a  crisis,  depended  entirely  on  the  queen's  firmness,  the  princes  o[ 
Lorrain  did  not  trust  wholly  to  the  influence  of  their  ordinary  agents ;  but, 
in  order  to  add  the  greater  weight  to  their  councils,  they  called  in  aid  the 
minbters  of  religion ;  and,  by  the  authority  of  their  sacred  character,  they 
hoped  effectually  to  recommend  to  their  sister  that  system  of  severity 
which  they  had  espoused.*    With  this  view,  but  under  pretence  of  con- 
founding the  protestants  by  the  skill  of  such  able  masters  in  controversy, 
they  appointed  several  French  divines  to  reside  in  Scotland.    At  the  head 
of  these,  and  with  the  character  of  legate  from  the  pope,  was  Pellev^ 
bishop  of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  archbishop  and  cardmal  of  Sens,  a  furi- 
ous bi^t,t  servilely  devoted  to  the  house  of  Guise,  and  a  proper  instiu- 
ment  for  recommending  or  executing  the  most  outrageous  measures. 

Amidst  the  noise  and  danger  of  civil  arms,  these  doctors  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  address  in  the  use  of  their  theological  weapons. 
But  they  gave  no  small  offence  to  the  nation  by  one  of  their  actions.  They 
persuaded  the  queen  to  seize  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  £dinbuigh,  which 
nad  remained  ever  since  the  late  truce  in  the  hands  of  the  protestants ; 
and  having,  by  a  new  and  solemn  consecration,  purified  the  fabric  from  the 
pollution  with  which  they  supposed  the  profane  ministrations  of  the  pro 
testants  to  have  defiled  it,  they,  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  article  in  the 
late  treaty,  re-established  there  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church.  This, 
added  to  the  indifference,  and  even  contempt,  with  which  the  <|ueen  re- 
ceived their  remonstrances,  convinced  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  that  it 
was  not  only  vain  to  expect  any  redress  of  their  grievances  at  her  hands, 
but  absolutely  necessary  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence. 

The  eager  and  impetuous  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  every  consider- 
ation of  good  policy,  prompted  them  to  take  this  bold  step  without  delay. 
It  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  French  auxiliaries  which  had  as  yet  arrived. 
The  fortifications  of  Leith,  though  advancing  fast,  were  still  far  from  being 
complete.  Under  these  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  they  conceived  it 
possible  to  surprise  the  queen's  party,  and,  by  one  sudden  and  decisive 
dIow,  to  prevent  all  future  bloodshed  and  contention.  [Oct.  6,]  Full  of 
these  expectations,  they  advanced  rapidly  towards  Edinburgh  with  a  nume- 
rous army.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  deceive  an  adversary  as  vigilant 
and  attentive  as  the  queen  regent.  With  her  usual  sagacity,  she  both  fore- 
saw the  danger,  and  took  the  only  proper  course  to  avoid  it.  Instead  of 
keeping  the  field  against  enemies  superior  in  number,  and  formidable  oo 
a  day  of  battle  by  the  ardour  of  their  courage,  she  retired  into  Leith, 
and  determined  patiently  to  wait  the  arrival  of  new  reinforcements.  Slight 
and  unfinished  as  the  fortifications  of  that  town  then  were,  she  did  not 
dread  the  efforts  of  an  army  provided  neither  with  heavy  cannon  nor  with 
military  stores,  and  little  acquainted  with  the  method  of  attacking  any 
place  fortified  with  more  art  than  those  ancient  towers  erected  all  over  the 
kingdom  in  defence  of  private  property  against  the  incursions  of  banditti. 

Nor  did  the  queen  meanwhile  neglect  to  have  recourse  to  those  arts 
which  she  had  often  employed  to  weaKen  or  divide  her  adversaries.  By 
private  solicitations  and  promises  she  shook  the  fidelity  or  abated  the  ardour 
of  some.  By  open  reproach  and  accusation  she  blasted  the  reputation  and 
diminished  tne  authority  of  others.  Her  emissaries  were  every  where  at 
work,  and,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  for  religion  and  liberty  which  then 
animated  the  nation,  they  seem  to  have  laboured  not  without  success. 
We  find  Knox,  about  this  period,  abounding  in  complaints  of  the  lukewarm 
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and  languid  spirit  which  had  begun  to  spread  among  his  party.*  But  if 
their  zeal  slackened  a  little,  and  suffered  a  momentary  intermission,  it  soon 
blazed  up  with  fresh  vigour,  and  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  ever. 

The  queen  herself  gave  occasion  to  this,  by  the  reply  which  she  made 
to  a  new  remonstrance  from  the  lords  of  the  congregation.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  Edinburgh,  they  once  more  represented  to  her  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  increase  of  the  French  troops,  the  fortifying  of  Leith,  and  her 
other  measures,  which  they  conceived  to  be  destructive  to  the  peace  and 
liberty  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  this  address  they  spoke  in  a  firmer  tone, 
and  avowed  more  openly  than  ever  their  resolution  of  proceeding  to  the 
utmost  extremities,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  such  dangerous  encroacnments. 
To  a  remonstrance  of  this  nature,  and  uiged  with  so  much  boldness,  the 
queen  replied  in  terms  no  less  vigorous  and  explicit.  She  pretended  that 
siie  was  not  accountable  to  the  confederate  loras  for  anj  part  of  her  con- 
auct ;  and  upon  no  representation  of  theirs  would  she  either  abandon  mea- 
sures which  she  deemed  necessary,  or  dismiss  forces  which  she  found  use- 
ful, or  demolish  a  fortification  which  might  prove  of  advantap^.  At  the 
same  time  she  required  them,  on  pain  of  tieason,  to  disband  the  forces, 
which  they  had  assembled. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  style  sounded  harshly  to  Scottish  nobles, 
impatient,  irom  their  national  character,  of  the  slightest  appearance  of 
injury ;  accustomed,  even  from  their  own  monarchs,  to  the  most  respectful 
treatment ;  and  possessing,  under  an  aristocratical  form  of  government, 
such  a  share  of  power,  as  equalled  at  all  times,  and  often  controlled,  that 
of  the  sovereign.  They  were  sensible  at  once  of  the  indignity  offered  to 
themselves,  and  alarmed  with  this  plain  declaration  of  the  queen's  inten- 
tions ;  and  as  there  now  remainea  but  one  step  to  take,  they  wanted 
neither  public  spirit  nor  resolution  to  take  it. 

But,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  depart  from  the  established  forms  of 
the  constitution,  for  which,  even  amidst  their  most  violent  operations  men 
always  retain  the  greatest  reverence,  [Oct.  21.1  they  assembled  all  the 
peers,  barons,  and  representatives  of  boroughs,  who  adhered  to  their  party. 
These  formed  a  convention,  which  exceeded  in  number,  and  equalled  m 
dignity,  the  usual  meetings  of  parliament.  The  leaders  of  the  congrega- 
tion laid  before  them  the  declaration  which  the  queen  had  given  in  answer 
to  their  remonstrance ;  represented  the  unavoidable  ruin  which  the  mea- 
sures she  therein  avowed  and  justified  would  bring  upon  the  kingdom ; 
and  requiring  their  direction  witn  regard  to  the  obedience  due  to  an  ad- 
ministration so  uniust  and  oppressive,  they  submitted  to  their  decision  a 
question,  one  of  tne  most  delicate  and  interesting  that  can  possibly  fall 
under  the  consideration  of  subjects. 

This  assembly  proceeded  to  decide  with  no  less  despatch  than  unanimity. 
Strangers  to  those  forms  which  protract  business,  unacquainted  with  tne 
arts  which  make  a  figure  in  debate,  and  much  more  fitted  for  action  than 
discourse,  a  warlike  people  always  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  bring  theii 
deliberations  to  the  shortest  issue.  It  was  the  work  but  of  one  day  to 
examine  and  to  resolve  this  nice  problem,  concerning  the  behaviour  of  sub- 
jects towards  a  ruler  who  abuses  his  power.  But,  however  abrupt  theii 
Sroceeding  may  appear,  they  were  not  destitute  of  solemnity.  As  the 
etermination  of  the  point  in  doubt  was  conceived  to  be  no  less  the  office 
of  divines  than  of  laymen,  the  former  were  called  to  assist  with  their 
opinion.  Knox  and  VVillox  appeared  for  the  whole  order,  and  pronounced, 
without  hesitation,  both  from  the  precepts  and  examples  in  Scripture,  that 
it  was  lawful  for  subjects  not  only  to  resist  tyrannical  princes,  but  to  deprive 
them  of  that  authority  which,  in  their  hands,  becomes  an  instrument  for 
destrojring  those  whom  the  Almighty  ordained  them  to  protect.     Th« 
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decinoD  of  penons  revered  so  highlj  Xor  their  sacred  character,  but  more 
for  their  zeal  and  their  piety,  hacT^reat  weight  with  the  whole  assembly. 
J!ioi  satisfied  with  the  common  indiscriminate  manner  of  signifying  con- 
sent, every  person  present  was  called  in  his  turn  to  declare  his  sentiments ; 
and  risii^  up  in  order,  all  e;ave  Iheir  suffrages,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
ibr  depriving  the  queen  of  the  office  of  regent,  which  she  exercised  so 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  kingdom.* 

This  extraordinaiT  sentence  was  owing  no  less  to  the  love  of  liberty 
than  to  zeal  for  religion.  In  the  act  of  deprivation,  religious  grievances 
are  slightly  mentioned ;  and  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  queen 
upon  the  civil  constitution  are  produced  by  the  lords  of  the  congregation, 
in  order  to  prove  their  conduct  to  have  been  not  only  just  but  necessary. 
The  introducing  foreign  troops  into  a  kingdom  at  peace  with  all  the  world ; 
the  seizing  and  fortifying  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  the  pro- 
moting strangers  to  offices  of  great  power  and  dienity ;  the  debasing  the 
current  coin  :t  the  subverting  the  ancient  laws ;  the  imposing  of  new  and 
burdensome  taxes :  and  the  attempting  to  subdue  the  kipgdom,  and  to  op- 
press its  liberties,  oy  open  and  repeated  acts  of  violence,  are  enumerated 
at  great  length,  and  placed  in  the  strongest  light  On  all  these  accounts, 
the  congregation  maintained,  that  the  nobles,  as  counsellors  by  birthright 
to  their  mooarchs,  and  the  guardians  and  defenders  of  the  constitution,  had 
a  right  to  interpose ;  and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  this  right,  in  the  name  of 
the  king  and  queen,  and  with  many  expressions  of  duty  and  submission 
towards  them,  they  deprived  the  queen  regent  of  her  office,  and  ordained 
that,  for  the  future,  no  obedience  should  be  given  to  her  commands.^ 

Violent  as  this  action  may  appear,  there  wanted  not  principles  in  the 
constitution,  nor  precedents  in  tne  history  of  Scotland,  to  Justify  and  to 
authorize  it.  Under  the  aristocratical  form  of  government  established 
among  the  Scots,  the  power  of  the  sovereign  was  extremely  limited.  The 
more  considerable  nobles  were  themselves  petty  princes,  possessing  exten- 
sive jurisdictions,  almost  independent  of  the  crown,  and  followed  by  nume- 
rous vassals,  who,  in  every  contest,  espoused  their  chieftain's  quarrel,  in 
opposition  to  the  king.  Hence  the  many  instances  of  the  impotence  of 
regal  authority,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish  history.  In  every 
a^e,  the  nobles  not  only  claimed,  but  exercised,  the  right  of  controlling  the 
king.  Jealous  of  their  priviWes,  and  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  in  de- 
fence of  them,  every  error  in  administration  was  ooserved,  every  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  aristocracy  excited  indignation,  and  no  prince 
ever  ventured  to  transgress  the  bounuaries  which  the  law  had  prescribed 
to  prerogative,  without  meeting  resistance,  which  shook  or  overturned  his 
throne.  Encouraeed  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  countenanced 
by  the  example  o7  their  ancestors,  the  lords  of  the  congregation  thought  it 
incumbent  on  them,  at  this  juncture,  to  inquire  into  the  maieadministration 
of  the  queen  regent,  and  to  preserve  their  countiy  from  being  enslaved 
or  conquered,  by  depriving  her  of  the  power  to  execute  such  a  pernicious 
scheme. 

The  act  of  deprivation,  and  a  letter  from  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
to  the  queen  regent,  are  still  extant§    They  discover  not  only  that  mascu- 

•  Knoi,  184. 

t  The  standard  of  money  in  Scotland  was  continually  varylnf  .  In  the  16th  of  James  V..  A.  D. 
1589,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  when  cutned,  produced  £\W  of  current  money.  But  unoer  the 
queen  regent's  administration,  A.  D.  1556,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  although  the  quantity  of  alloy 
was  oon^derably  increased,  nroduced  £\ii  of  current  money.  In  1539,  a  pound  weight  of  silver, 
when  coined,  produced  £9  is. ;  but  In  1556,  it  produced  £13  current  money.  Ruddiroan.  PreflU. 
ad  AndoB.  Diplomat  Scotin.  p.  80,  81 ;  ftom  which  it  appeara,  that  this  complaint,  which  the 
naleeonients  often  repeated,  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  foundatioo. 

t  M.  Castelnau,  alter  condemning  the  danserous  counsels  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  with  rej^rd 
to  the  affaiia  of  ScoUand,  acknowtodgos,  with  his  usual  candour,  that  the  Scots  declared  war 
agaiatt  the  queen  regent,  rather  from  a  derire  of  Tindkatlng  tbelr  dvU  liberties  than  ftom  any 
bioliTe of  nUdioo.    Hem. 446.  ^Knoi^lM. 
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line  and  undaunted  spirit,  natural  to  men  capable  of  so  bold  a  resolution ; 
but  are  remaikable  for  a  precision  and  vigour  of  expression^  which  we  are 
surprised  to  meet  with  in  an  age  so  unpolished.  The  same  observation 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  other  public  papers  of  that  period.  The 
ignorance  or  bad  taste  of  an  age  may  render  the  compositions  of  authors 
hj  profession  obscure,  or  siffected,  or  absurd  :  but  the  language  of  business 
is  nearly  the  same  at  all  times ;  and  wherever  men  think  clearly,  and  are 
thoroiignly  interested,  they  express  themselves  with  perspicuity  and  force. 
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1659.1  The  lords  of  the  congre^tion  soon  found  that  their  zeal  had 
engaged  them  in  an  undeitaking  which  it  was  beyond  their  utmost  ability 
to  accomplish.  The  French  earrison,  desnisine  their  numerous  but  irre- 
gular forces,  refused  to  surrender  Leith,  ana  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
nor  were  these  sufficiently  skilful  in  the  art  of  war  to  reduce  the  place  by 
force,  or  possessed  of  the  artillery  or  magazines  requisite  for  that  purpose  : 
and  their  followers,  thoujgh  of  undaunted  courage,  yet,  being  accustomed 
to  decide  every  quarrel  by  a  battle,  were  strangers  to  the  fatigues  of  a 
lon^  campaign,  and  soon  became  impatient  of  the  severe  and  coE»tant  duty 
which  a  siege  requires.  The  queen's  emissaries,  who  found  it  easy  to 
mipgle  with  their  countiymen,  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to  heighten  their 
disgust,  which  discovered  itself  at  first  in  murmurs  and  complaints,  but,  on 
occasion  of  the  want  of  money  for  paying  the  army,  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny.  The  most  eminent  leaders  were  hardly  secure  from  the  unbridled 
insolence  of  the  soldiers ;  while  some  of  inferior  rank,  interposing  too 
rashly  in  order  to  quell  them,  fell  victims  to  their  rage.  Discoid,  conster* 
nation,  and  perplexity  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  reformers.  The  duke, 
their  general,  sunk,  with  bis  usual  timidity,  under  the  terror  of  approach- 
ing danger,  and  discovered  manifest  symptoms  of  repentance  for  his  rash- 
ness in  espousing  such  a  desperate  cause. 

In  this  situation  of  their  affairs,  the  congregation  had  recourse  to  Eliza- 
beth, from  whose  protection  they  could  derive  their  only  reasonable  hope 
of  success.  Some  of  their  more  sagacious  leaders,  having  foreseen  that 
the  party  might  probably  be  involved  in  great  difficulties,  had  early  endea- 
voured to  secure  a  resource  in  any  such  exigency,  by  entering  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  England.*  Elizabeth,  aware  of  the 
dangerous  designs  which  the  princes  of  Lorrain  had  formed  against  her 
crown,  was  early  sensible  of  how  much  importance  it  would  be,''not  only 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Scotland,  but  to  extend  her  own 
influence  in  tnat  kingdom  ;t  and  perceiving  how  eflfectually  the  present 
insurrections  would  contribute  to  retard  or  defeat  the  schemes  formed  against 
England,  she  listened  with  pleasure  to  these  applications  of  the  malecon- 
tents,  and  ga^e  them  private  assurances  of  powerful  support  to  their  cause. 
Randolph4  ^^  a^^nt  extremely  proper  for  conducting  any  dark  intrieue, 
was  despatched  mto  Scotland,  and  residing  secretly  among  the  lords  ofthe 
congregation,  observed  and  ouickened  their  motions.  Money  seemed  to 
be  the  only  thing  they  wantea  at  that  time ;  and  it  was  owiqg  to  a  seasona- 
ble remittance  Irom  England,§  that  the  Scottish  nobles  had  been  enabled 
to  take  the  field,  and  to  advance  towards  Leith.  But  as  Elizabeth  was 
distrustful  of  the  Scots,  and  studious  to  preserve  appearances  with  France, 

*  Bun.  HifU  Bef.  3.    Append.  878.    Keith,  Apmnd.  31.       f  See  Append.  No.  L       t  KelUi, 
Append.  Sa*        $  Knox,  SI4.   KeUb,  AppeodL  44. 
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her  soMdies  were  bestowed  at  first  with  extreme  fni^ity.  The  subsist* 
ence  of  an  anny,  and  the  expenses  of  a  siege,  soon  exhausted  this  penurious 
suppljy  to  which  the  lords  of  the  conffre^ation  could  make  little  addition 
mm  ti^ir  own  funds ;  and  the  ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  party  must  have 
iDBCaDtly  followed. 

Id  order  to  prevent  this,  Cockbum  of  Ormtston,  was  sent,  with  the 
otmost  expedition,  to  the  governors  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick. 
As  Berwick  was  at  that  time  the  town  of  greatest  importance  on  the 
Scottish  frontier,  sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  sir  James  Crofts,  persons  of  consi- 
derable figure,  were  employed  to  command  there,  and  were  intrusted  with 
a  discretionaiy  power  of  supplying  the  Scottbh  roalecontents,  according 
to  the  exigency  of  their  anairs.  From  them  Cockbum  received  four 
thousand  crowns,  but  little  to  the  advantage  of  his  associates.  The  earl 
of  Bothwell,  bf  the  queen's  insti^tion,  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his  return, 
dispersed  his  ^Ilowers,  wounded  nim,  ana  carried  off  the  money. 

This  unexpected  disappointment  proved  fatal  to  the  party.  In  mere 
despair,  some  of  the  more  zealous  attempted  to  assault  Leith ;  but  the 
French  be^t  them  back  with  disgi'ace,  seized  their  cannon,  and,  pursuing 
thero  to  the  gates  of  Edinbuigh,  were  on  the  point  of  entering  along  with 
them.  All  me  terror  and  confusion  which  the  prospect  of  pillas^e  or  of 
massacre  can  excite  in  a  place  taken  by  storm,  filled  the  city  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  inhabitants  ned  from  the  enemy  by  the  opposite  gate ;  the 
forces  of  the  congregation  were  irresolute  and  dismayed ;  and  the  queen's 
partisans  in  the  town  openly  insulted  both.  At  last,  a  few  of  the  nobles 
ventured  to  face  the  enemy,  who,  aAer  plundering  some  houses  in  the 
suburbs,  retired  with  their  booty,  and  delivered  the  city  from  this  dreadful 
alarm. 

A  second  skirmish,  which  happened  a  few  days  afler,  was  no  less  unfor- 
tunate. The  French  sent  out  a  detachment  to  intercept  a  convoy  of 
provisions  which  was  designed  for  Edinburgh.  The  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation having  intelligence  of  this,  marched  m  all  haste  with  a  considerable 
body  of  their  troops,  and  failing  upon  the  enemy  between  Restalrig  and 
Leithy  with  more  ^llantir  than  good  conduct,  were  almost  surrounded  by 
a  second  partjr  oi  French,  who  advanced  in  order  to  support  their  own 
men.  In  this  situation  a  retreat  was  the  only  thing  which  could  save  the 
Scots ;  but  a  retreat  over  marshy  ground,  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
superior  in  number,  could  not  long  be  conducted  with  order.  A  body  of 
the  enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  horse  and  foot  fell  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, and  it  was  entirely  owipg  to  the  overcaution  of  the  French  that 
any  of  the  party  escaped  being  cut  in  pieces. 

On  this  second  blow,  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  the  congregation  sunk 
altogether.  They  did  not  think  themselves  secure  even  within  the  walls 
of  Edinburgh,  but  instantly  determined  to  retire  to  some  place  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  enemy.  In  vain  did  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a 
few  others,  oppose  this  cowardly  and  ignommious  flight.  This  dread  of 
the  present  danger  prevailed  over  both  the  sense  of  honour  and  zeal  for 
the  cause.  [Nov.  6.]  At  midnight  they  set  out  from  Edinburgh  in  great 
confusion,  and  marched  without  halting  till  they  arrived  at  Stirflng.* 

During  this  last  insurrection,  the  great  bocy  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
joined  the  congregation.  The  lords  Seton  and  Borthwick  were  the  only 
persons  of  rank  who  took  arms  for  the  queen,  and  assisted  her  in  defending 
Leith.t  Bothwell  openly  favoured  her  cause,  but  resided  at  his  own  house 
The  earl  of  Huntly,  conformable  to  the  crafty  policy  which  distinguished 
his  character,  amused  the  leaders  of  .the  coi^^regation,  whom  ne  had 
engaged  to  assist,  with  many  fair  promises,  but  never  joined  them  with  a 
tingle  man.  J    The  earl  of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  congregation,  fluctuated 
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m  a  state  of  iiresolutioD,  and  did  not  act  heartily  for  the  common  caiue^' 
Lord  Erskine,  eovenior  of  Edinbui^^h  castle,  though  a  protestant,  main- 
tained a  neutrality,  which  he  deemed  becoming  the  dignity  of  his  office : 
and  having  been  intrusted  by  parliament  with  the  command  of  the  principal 
fortress  in  the  kingdom,  he  resolved  that  neither  faction  should  get  it  into 
their  hands. 

A  few  days  befi^re  the  retreat  of  the  congregation,  the  queen  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss  by  the  defection  of  her  principal  secretary,  William 
Maitland  of  Lethington.  His  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  together  with 
his  warm  remonstrances  against  the  violent  measures  which  the  aueen  was 
carrying  on,  exposed  him  so  much  to  her  resentment,  and  to  that  of  her 
French  counsellors,  that  he,  suspecting  his  life  to  be  in  danger*  withdrew 
secretly  from  Leith,  and  fled  to  the  lords  of  the  congregation  ;*  and  they 
with  open  arms  received  a  convert,  whose  abilities  added  both  strengtn 
and  reputation  to  their  cause.  Maitland  had  early  applied  to  public  busi- 
ness admirable  natural  talents,  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
liberal  arts ;  and,  at  a  time  of  liie  when  his  countiymen  of  the  same 
quality  were  following  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  or  serving  as  adventurers 
in  the  armies  of  France,  he  was  admitted  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet, 
and  put  upon  a  level  with  persons  of  the  most  consummate  experience  in 
the  management  of  affairs.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
intrepid  spirit  which  delights  in  pursuing  bold  designs,  and  was  no  less 
master  of  that  political  dexterity  which  is  necessary  Tor  carrying  them  on 
with  success,  ^ut  these  qualities  were  deeply  tinctured  with  the  neigh- 
bouring vices.  His  address  sometimes  degenerated  into  cunning;  his 
acuteness  bordered  upon  excess ;  his  invention,  overfertile,  suggested  to 
him,  on  some  occasions,  chimerical  systems  of  policy,  too  refined  for  the 
genius  of  his  age  or  country;  and  his  enterprising  spirit  engaged  him  in 
projects  vast  and  splendid,  but  beyond  his  utmost  power  to  execute.  All 
the  coteroporary  writers,  to  whatever  faction  they  belong,  mention  him 
with  an  admiration  which  nothing  could  have  excited  but  the  greatest 
superiority  of  penetration  and  abiBties. 

The  precipitate  retreat  of  the  congregation  increased  to  such  a  degree 
the  terror  and  confusion  which  had  seized  the  party  at  Edinbuii^h,  that 
before  the  army  reached  Stirlii^  it  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  num- 
ber. The  spirit  of  Knox  however  still  remained  undaunted  and  erect ; 
and  having  mounted  the  pulpit,  he  addressed  to  his  desponding  hearers  an 
exhortation  which  wonderfully  animated  and  revived  them.  The  heads 
of  this  discourse  are  inserted  in  his  history,!  and  afford  a  strikinec  example 
of  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  reproof  assumed  by  the  first  reformers,  as 
well  as  a  specimen  of  his  own  skill  in  choosing  the  topics  most  fitted  to 
influence  and  rouse  his  audience. 

A  meeting  of  the  leaders  being  called,  to  consider  what  course  they 
should  hold,  now  that  their  own  resources  were  all  exhausted,  and  their 
destruction  appeared  to  be  unavoidable  without  foreign  aid,  they  turned 
their  eyes  once  more  to  England,  and  resolved  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
Elizabeth  towards  finishing  an  enterprise,  in  which  they  bad  so  fatally 
experienced  their  own  weakness,  and  the  strength  of  their  adversaries. 
Maitland,  as  the  most  able  negotiator  of  the  party,  was  employed  in  this 
embassy.  In  his  absence,  and  during  the  inactive  season  of  tne  year,  it 
was  agreed  to  dismiss  their  followers,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  a  cam- 
paign which  had  so  far  exceeded  the  usual  time  ot  service.  But,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  counties  most  devoted  to  their  interest,  the  prior,  of  St. 
Andrew's,  with  part  of  the  leaders,  retired  into  Fife.  The  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  with  the  rest,  fixed  his  residence  at  Hamilton.  There  was  little 
iieed  of  Maitland's  address  or  eloquence  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  take  his 
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couDtiy  imder  her  piotectioD.  She  observed  the  prevalence  of  the  French 
counsels,  and  the  progress  of  their  arms  in  Scotland,  with  mat  concern ; 
and  as  she  well  foresaw  the  dan^rous  tendency  of  their  scnemes  in  that 
kingdom,  she  had  already^  come  to  a  resolution  with  regard  to  the  part  she 
henelf  would  act,  if  their  power  there  should  grow  still  more  formidable. 

Id  order  to  give  the  queen  and  her  privy  council  a  full  and  distinct  view 
of  any  iroporUnt. matter  which  might  come  before  them,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  to  prepare  memorials,  in  which 
they  clearly  stated  the  point  under  deliberation,  laid  down  the  grounds  of 
the  conduct  which  they  held  to  be  most  reasonable,  andproposedf  a  method 
for  carrying  their  plan  into  execution.  Two  papers  of  this  kind,  written 
by  sir  William  Cecil  with  his  own  hand,  and  suomitted  by  the  queen  to 
the  consideration  of  her  privy  council,  still  remain  ;*  they  are  entitled, 
"  A  short  discussion  of  the  weighty  matter  of  Scotland,"  and  do  honour 
to  the  industiy  and  penetration  of  that  great  minister.  The  motives  which 
determined  Ibe  queen  to  espouse  so  warmly  the  defence  of  the  congrega- 
tion, are  represented  with  perspicuity  and  iorce ;  and  the  consecjuences  of 
suffering  the  French  to  establish  themselves  in  Scotland  are  predicted  with 
great  accuracy  and  discernment. 

He  lays  it  aown  as  a  principle,  agreeably  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and 

of  nature,  that  eveiy  society  hath  a  right  to  defend  itself,  not  only  from 

present  dangers,  but  from  such  as  may  probably  ensue  ;  to  which  he  adds, 

that  nature  and  reason  teach  every  prince  to  oefend  himself  by  the  same 

means  which  his  adversaries  employ  to  distress  him.    Upon  these  grounds 

he  establishes  the  right  of  England  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 

and  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  that  king^dom,  at  which  the  French  openly 

aimed.    The  French,  he  observes,  are  the  ancient  and  implacable  enemies 

of  England.    Hostilities  had  subsisted  between  the  two  nations  for  many 

centuries.    No  treaty  of  peace  into  which  they  entered  had  ever  been 

cordial  or  sincere.    No  good  effect  was  therefore  to  be  expected  from  the 

peace  lately  agreed  upon,  which,  being  extorted  by  present  necessity^ 

would  be  negligently  observed,  and  broken  on  the  sligntest  pretences.    In 

a  yery  short  time  France  would  recover  its  former  opulence ;  and  though 

DOW  drained  of  men  and  money  by  a  tedious  and  unsuccessful  war,  it  woiud 

quickly  be  in  a  condition  for  acting,  and  the  restless  and  martial  genius  of 

the  people  render  action  necessary.    The  princes  of  Lorrain,  who  at  that 

time  had  the  entire  direction  of  French  affairs,  were  animated  with  the 

most  virulent  hatred  against  the  English  nation.    They  openly  called  in 

question  the  legitimacy  of  the  queen  s  birth,  and,  by  advancing  the  title 

and  pretensions  of  their  niece  the  queen  of  Scotland,  studied  to  deprive 

Elizabeth  of  her  crown.    With  this  view  they  had  laboured  to  exclude 

the  English  from  the  treaty  of  Chateau  en  Cambresis,  and  endeavoured  to 

concluoe  a  separate  peace  with  Spain.    They  had  persuaded  Henry  II. 

to  permit  his  daughter-in-law  to  assume  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of 

Ei^land ;  and  even  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  they  had.  solicited 

at  Kome,  and  obtained  a  bull,  declaring  Elizabeth  s  birth  to  be  illegitimate. 

Though  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  constable  Montmorency  had 

for  some  time  checked  their  career,  yet  these  restraints  being  now  removed 

by  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and  the  disgrace  of  his  minister,  the  utmost 

excesses  of  violence  were  to  be  dreaded  from  their  furious  ambition,  armed 

with  sovereign  power.    Scotland  is  the  quarter  where  they  can  attack 

Ei^land  with  most  advantage.    A  war  on  the  borders  of  that  countiy 

exposes  France  to  no  danger;  but  one  unsuccessful  action  there  may 

hazard  the  crown,  and  overturn  the  government  of  England.    In  political 

conduct,  it  is  childish  to  wait  till  the  designs  of  an  enemy  be  ripe  for 

execution.    The  Scottisn  nobles,  after  their  utmost  efforts,  have  been 
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obliged  to  quit  the  field:  and,  far  from  expelling  the  inraden  of  their 
liberties,  they  behold  the  French  power  daily  increasing,  and  must  at  last 
cease  from  8trufi;g[ling  any  Jonger  m  a  contest  so  unequal.  The  invadiqg 
of  England  will  immediately  follow  the  reduction  of  the  Scottish  male- 
contents,  by  the  abandoning  of  whom  to  the  mercy  of  the  French,  £liza* 
beth  will  open  a  way  for  her  enemies  into  the  heart  of  her  own  kingdom, 
and  expose  it  to  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  danger  of  conquest. 
Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  meet  the  enemy  while  yet  at  a  distance 
from  England,  and,  by  supporting  the  congregation  with  a  powerful  army, 
to  render  Scotland  the  theatre  of  the  war,  to  crush  the  designs  of  the 
princes  of  Lorrain  in  their  infancy,  and,  by  such  an  early  and  unexpected 
effort,  to  expel  the  French  out  ot  Britain,  before  their  power  had  time  to 
take  root  and  grow  up  to  any  formidable  height.  But  as  the  matter  was  of 
as  much  importance  as  any  which  could  fall  under  the  consideration  of  an 
English  monarch,  wisdom  and  mature  counsel  were  necessary  in  the  first 
place,  and  aAerwards  vigour  and  expedition  in  conduct ;  the  danger  was 
urgent,  and  by  losing  a  single  moment  might  become  unavoidable.* 

These  arguments  produced  their  full  effect  upon  Elizabeth,  who  was 
jealous,  in  an  extreme  degree,  of  every  pretender  to  her  crown,  and  no 
Jess  anxious  to  preserve  tne  tranquillity  and  happibess  of  her  subjects. 
From  these  motives  she  had  acted  in  grantinff  the  congregation  an  earljr 
supply  of  money ;  and  from  the  same  principles  she  determined,  in  their 
present  exigency,  to  afford  them  more  effectual  aid.  One  of  Maitland's 
attendants  was  instantly  despatched  into  Scotland  with  the  strongest  assu- 
rances of  her  protection,  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation  were  desired 
to  send  commissioners  into  England  to  conclude  a  treaty,  and  to  .settle  the 
operations  of  the  campaign  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.f 

Meanwhile  the  queen  regent,  from  whom- no  motion  of  the  congregation 
could  lone  be  concealed,  dreaded  the  success  of  this  negotiation  with  the 
court  of  England,  and  foresaw  how  little  she  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
united  efforts  of  the  two  kingdoms.  For  this  reason  she  determined,  if 
possible,  to  get  the  start  of  Elizabeth ;  and  by  venturinff,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season,  to  attack  the  malecontents  in  tlieir 
present  dispersed  and  helpless  situation,  she  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  before  the  arrival  of  tneir  English  allies. 

A  considerable  body  of  herFrench  forces,  who  were  augmented  about 
this  time  by  tihe  arrival  of  the  Count  de  Martigues,  with  a  thousand  veteran 
foot,  and  some  cavalry,  were  commanded  to  march  to  Stirling.  Having* 
there  crossed  the  Forth,  thejr  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Fife,  destroying 
and  plundering,  with  excessive  outrage,  the  bouses  and  lands  of  those  wnom 
they  deemed  their  enemies.  Fife  was  the  most  populous  and  powerful 
county  in  the  kingdom,  and  most  devoted  to  the  congregation,  who  had 
hitherto  drawn  from  thence  their  most  considerable  supplies,  both  of  men 
and  provisions ;  and  therefore,  besides  punishing  the  disaffection  of  the 
inhabitants  by  pillaging  the  countij,  the  French  proposed  to  seize  and 
fortify  St.  Andrew's,  and  to  leave  in  it  a  garrison  sufficient  to  bridle  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  province,  and  to  keep  possession  of  a  port  situated 
on  the  main  ocean.| 

But  on  this  occasion  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  lord  Ruthven,  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  and  a  few  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  coneregation, 
performed,  by  their  braveiy  and  good  conduct,  a  service  of  tne  utmost 
importance  to  their  party.  Having  assembled  six  hundred  horse  they 
Infested  the  French  with  continual  incursions,  beat  up  their  quarters,  inter- 
cepted their  convoys  of  provisions,  cut  off  their  straggliog  parties,  and  so 
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harasBed  them  widi  perpetual  alarms  that  thej  preTented  them  for  more 
IhaD  three  weeks  from  advancii^.''^ 

1560.]  At  last  the  prior,  with  bis  feeble  party,  was  constrained  to  retire, 
and  (he  French  set  out  from  Kirkaidy,  and  began  to  move  along  the  coast 
towards  St.  Andrew's.  [Jan.  S3.]  They  had  advanced  but  a  few  miles 
when,  from  an  eminence,  they  descried  a  powerful  fleet  steering  its  course 
up  the  Frith.of  Forth.  As  tney  knew  that  the  Marquis  D'Elbeuf  was  at 
that  time  preparing  to  sail  for  Scotland  with  a  numerous  army,  they 
hastily  concluaed  that  these  ships  belonged  to  them,  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  immoderate  transports  of  joy  on  the  prospect  of  this  long  expected 
succour.  Their  great  guns  were  already  fired  to  welcome  their  friends, 
and  to  spread  the  tidings  and  terror  of  their  arrival  among  their  enemies, 
when  a  small  boat  from  the  opposite  coast  landed,  and  blasted  their  pre- 
mature and  shortlived  triumph,  by  informing  them  that  it  was  the  fleet  of 
England  which  was  in  sight,  intended  for  the  aid  of  the  congregation, 
ana  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  formidable  land  army.j 

Throughout  her  whole  reign  Elizabeth  was  cautious,  but  decisive ;  and, 
by  her  promptitude  in  executing  her  resolutions,  joined  to  the  deliberation 
with  which  she  formed  them,  tier  administration  became  remarkable  no 
less  for  its  vigour  than  for  its  wisdom.  No  sooner  did  she  determine  to 
afford  her  protection  to  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  than  they  expe- 
rienced the  activity,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  her  power.  The  season  of 
the  year  would  not  permit  her  land  army  to  take  the  field ;  but  lest  the 
French  should,  in  the  mean  time,  receive  new  reinforcements,  she  instantly 
ordered  a  strong  squadron  to  cruise  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  She  seems,  by 
her  instructions  to  Winter  her  admiral,  to  have  been  desirous  of  preserving 
the  appearances  of  friendship  towards  the  French.|  But  these  were  only 
appearances ;  if  any  French  fleet  should  attempt  to  land,  he  was  com- 
manded to  prevent  it  by  every  act  of  hostility'  and  violence.  It  was  the 
sight  of  this  squadron  which  occasioned  at  first  so  much  joy  among  the 
French,  but  which  soon  inspired  them  with  such  terror  as  saved  Fife  from 
the  effects  of  their  vengeance.  Apprehensive  of  being  cut  off  from  their 
companions  on  the  opposite  shore,  they  retreated  towards  Stirling  with 
the  utmost  precipitation,  and  in  a  dreadful  season,  and  through  roads  almost 
impassable,  arrived  at  Leithv  harassed  and  exhausted  with  ?atigue.§ 

The  English  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  Leith,  and  continuing  in  that 
station  till  the  conclusion  of  peace,  both  prevented  the  garrison  of  Leith 
from  receiving  succours  of  any  kind,  and  considerably  facilitated  the 
operations  of  tneir  own  forces  by  land. 

Feb.  27.1  Soon  af^er  the  arrival  of  the  English  souadron,  the  commis- 
sioner of  tne  congregation  repaired  to  Berwick,  ana  concluded  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  a  treaty,  the  bond  of  that  union  with  Elizabeth  which 
was  of  so  great  advantage  to  the  cause.  To  eive  a  check  to  the  dangerous 
and  rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Scotland  was  the  professed  design 
of  the  contracting  parties.  In  order  to  this  the  Scots  engaged  never  to 
suffer  any  closer  union  of  their  country  with  France  ;  and  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  uttermost  Against  all  attempts  of  conquest.  Elizabeth,  on 
her  part,  promised  to  employ  in  Scotland  a  powerful  army  for  their 
assistance,  which  the  Scots  undertook  to  join  with  all  their  forces ;  noplace 
in  Scotland  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  whatever  should 
be  taken  from  the  enemy  was  either  to  be  razed  or  kept  by  the  Scots  at 
their  choice :  if  an;^  invasion  should  be  made  upon  England,  the  Scots 
were  obliged  to  assist  Elizabeth  with  part  of  their  forces :  and,  to  ascer- 
tain their  faithful  observance  of  ^e  treaty,  thev.bouna  themselves  to 
deliver  hostages  to  Elizabeth,  before  the  march  of  ner  army  into  Scotland : 
in  conclusion,  the  Scots  made  many  protestations  of  obedience  and  loyalty 

* 
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towards  their  own  ^ueen,  in  eveiy  thing  not  inconsistent  with  their 
reli&:ion  and  the  liberties  of  their  country.* 

The  English  array,  consisting  of  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse,  under  the  command  of  lorn  Gray  of  Wilton,  entered  Scotland  early 
in  the  spring.  The  members  of  the  congregation  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  meet  their  new  allies ;  and  having  ioined  them,  with 

freat  multitudes  of  their  followers,  they  advanced  to^etner  towards  Leith 
April  2].  The  French  were  little  able  to  keep  the  neid  against  an  enem^ 
so  much  superior  in  number.  A  strong  body  of  troops,  destined  for  their 
relief,  had  been  scattered  by  a  violent  storm,  and  had  either  perished  on 
the  coast  of  France,  or  witn  difficulty  had  recovered  the  ports  of  that 
kingdom.!  But  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  defend  Leith  till  the  princes  of 
Lorrain  should  make  good  the  magnificent  promises  of  assistance  with 
which  they  daily  encouraged  them ;  or  till  scarcity  of  provisions  should 
constrain  the  Enelish  to  retire  into  their  own  country.  In  order  to  hasten 
this  latter  e^ent,  tnej  did  not  neglect  the  usual,  though  barbarous  precaution 
for  distressing  an  invading  enemy,  by  burning  and  laying  waste  all  the 
adjacent  country.];  The  zeal,  however,  of  the  nation  frustrated  their  inten- 
tions :  eager  to  contribute  towards  removing  their  oppressors,  the  people 
produced  their  hidden  stores  to  support  their  friends ;  the  neighoouring 
counties  supplied  every  thing.  necessaiT ;  and,  far  from  wanting  subsist- 
ence, the  £no;lish  found  in  their  camp  all  sorts  of  provisions  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  had  for  some  time  been  known  in  that  part  of  the  kinedom.^ 

On  the  approach  of  the  English  army  the  queen  regent  retired  into  the 
castle  of  Edinbuigh.  Her  health  was  now  in  a  declining  state,  and  her 
mind  broken  and  depressed  by  the  misfortunes  of  her  administration.  To 
avoid  the  danger  and  fati^e  of  a  siege,  she  committed  herself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  lord  Erskine.  This  nobleman  still  preserved  his  neutrality,  and 
by  his  integrity  and  love  of  his  country  merited  equally  the  esteem  of  both 
parties.  He  received  the  (jueen  herself  with  the  utmost  honour  and 
respect,  but  took  care  to  admit  no  such  retinue  as  might  endanger  his  com- 
mand of  the  castle.ll 

April  6j  A  few  days  after  they  arrived  in  Scotland,  the  English  invested 
Leith.  The  garrison  shut  up  within  the  town  was  almost  half  as  numerous 
as  the  army  which  sat  down  before  it,  and  by  an  obstinate  defence  pro- 
tracted the  siege  to  a  great  length.  The  circumstances  of  this  siege,  related 
by  cotemporary  historians,  men  without  knowledge  or  experience  in  the 
art  of  war,  are  often  obscure  and  imperfect,  and  at  this  distance  of  time 
are  not  considerable  enough  to  be  entertaining. 

At  first  the  French  endeavoured  to  keep  possession  of  the  Hawk  Hill,  a 
rising  ground  not  far  distant  from  the  town,  but  were  beat  from  it  with 
great  slaughter  [April  15],  chiefly  by  the  furious  attack  of  the  Scottish 
cavalry.  Within  a  few  days  the  French  had  their  full  revenue;  having 
sallied  out  with  a  stroi^  body,  they  entered  the  English  trenches,  broke 
their  troops,  nailed  part  of  tneir  cannon,  and  killed  at  least  double  the 
number  they  had  lost  in  the  former  skirmish.  Nor  were  the  English  more 
fortunate  in  an  attempt  which  they  made  to  take  the  place  by  assault  HVf  ay  7] ; 
they  were  met  with  equal  courage,  and  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
From  the  detail  of  these  circumstances  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  it  is  easy 
to  observe  the  different  characters  of  the  French  and  English  troops.  The 
former,  trained  to  war  during  the  active  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.^ 
defended  themselves  not  only  with  the  braveiy  but  with  the  skill  of  vete- 
rans. The  latter,  who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  peace,  still  pre- 
served the  intrepid  and  desperate  valour  peculiar  to  the  nation,  but  dis- 
covered few  marks  of  military  genius  or  of  experience  in  the  practice  of 
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war.  £yeiy  misfortune  or  disappointment  during  the  siege  must  be 
imputed  to  manifest  errors  in  conduct.  Tbe  success  of  the  besieged  in 
their  sally  was  owing  entirely  to  the  security  and  negligence  of  the  Eng- 
lish; many'  of  their  officers  were  absent ;  their  soldiers  nad  left  their  sta- 
tions ;  ana  their  trenches  were  almost  without  a  guard.*  The  ladders, 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  assault,  wanted  a  ^at  deal  of  the  neces- 
saiy  leng^ ;  and  the  troops  employed  in  that  service  were  ill  supported. 
The  trenches  were  opened  at  nrst  in  an  improper  place ;  and  as  it  was 
found  expedient  to  change  the  &;round,  both  time  and  labour  were  lost. 
The  inability  of  their  own  generals,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  the  French 
earrison,  rendered  the  progress  of  the  Endish  wonderfully  slow.  The 
KMig  continuance,  however,  of  the  siege,  ana  the  loss  of  part  of  their  maga- 
zines by  an  accidental  fire,  reduced  the  French  to  extreme  distress  for 
want  of  provisions,  which  the  prospect  of  relief  made  them  bear  with 
admirable  fortitude. 

While  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  French  protracted  the  siege  so  far 
beyond  expectation,  the  leac&rs  of  the  congregation  were  not  idle.  By 
new  associations  and  confederacies  they  laboured  to  unite  their  party  more 
perfectly.  By  publicly  ratifying  the  treaty  concluded  at  Berwick,  they 
endeavoured  to  render  the  alliance  with  England  firm  and  indissoluble. 
Among  the  subscribers  of  these  papers  we  find  the  earl  of  Huntly,  and 
some  othera,  who  had  not  hitherto  concurred  with  the  congr^ation  in  any 
of  their  measures.!  Several  of  these  lords,  particularly  the  earl  of  Huntly, 
ftill  adhered  to  the  popish  church;  but,  on  this  occasion,  neither  theu: reli- 
gious sentiments  nor  their  former  cautious  maxims  were  regarded ;  the  tor 
rent  of  national  resentment  and  mdignation  against  the  French  hurried 
them  on.I 

June  lOj  The  cjueen  regent,  the  instrument  rather  than  the  cause  oi 
involving  Scotland  in  those  calamities  under  which  it  groaned  at  that  time, 
died  during  the  heat  of  the  siege.  No  princess  ever  possessed  q^ualities 
more  capable  of  rendering  her  administration  illustrious,  or  the  kingdom 
happy.  Of  much  discernment  and  no  less  address ;  of  great  intrepidity 
and  equal  prudence ;  gentle  and  humane,  without  weakness ;  zealous  for 
her  religion,  without  bigotiy ;  a  lover  of  justice,  without  rigour.  One 
circumstance,  however,  and  that  too  the  excess  of  a  virtue  rather  than  any 
vice,  poisoned  all  these  great  qualities,  and  rendered  her  government 
unfortunate  and  her  name  odious.  Devoted  to  the  interest  of  France,  her 
native  country,  and  attached  to  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  her  brothers,  with 
most  passionate  fondness,  she  departed,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  from 
eveiy  maxim  which  her  own  wisaom  or  humanity  would  have  approved. 
She  outlived,  in  a  great  measure,  that  reputation  and  popularity  which  had 
smoothed  her  way  to  the  highest  station  in  the  kingdom ;  and  many  exam- 
ples of  falsehood,  and  some  of  severity,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  administra- 
tion, alienated  from  her  the  afifections  of  a  people  who  had  once  placed  in 
her  an  unbounded  confidence.  But,  even  by  her  enemies,  these  unjusti- 
fiable actions  were  imputed  to  tbe  facility,  not  to  the  malignity  of  her 
nature ;  and  while  they  taxed  her  brothers  and  French  counsellors  with 
rashness  and  cruelty,  they  still  allowed  her  the  praise  of  prudence  and  of 
lenity .§  A  few  days  before  her  death  she  desired  an  interview  with  the 
prior  of  St  Andrew's,  the  earl  of  Aigyll,  and  other  diiefs  of  the  congre- 

•  Haynet,  9IH.  398. 305,  &c.  t  Bum,  vol.  Hi.  337.    Knox,  221.    HaynM,  9SI.  9B3. 

X  The  dread  of  the  French  power  did  on  many  occastons  aunnount  Uie  JEeal  which  Uie  caUiolte 
nobles  had  for  their  rdigion.  Besides  the  premmptive  evidence  for  thin,  ariaing  fVom  the  memorial 
mentioned  liy  Burnet,  Hlflt.or  the  ReforroaUon,  vol.  Hi.  S8l,  and  puMiahed  by  him,  Append,  p.  S78, 
the  iiMtmettom  of  Elizabeth  to  Randolph  her  ofent  put  it  beyond  all  doabt  that  many  sealoui  papists 
tboaght  the  alliance  with  Encland  to  be  necessary  for  preaerviui  the  llbeity  and  independence  of 
liw  kingdom.  Keith,  158.  Huntly  himself  began  a  correapondpnoe  with  Elizabeth^  ministers, 
before  the  march  of  tbe  £n|liah  amy  Into  Scotland.  Haynea's  State  Papers,  961.  963.  See 
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gation.  To  them  she  lamented  the  fatal  issue  of  those  violent  comiselt 
which  she  had  been  obliged  to  follow ;  and,  with  the  candour  natural  to  a 
generous  mind,  confessed  the  errors  of  her  own  administration,  and  beg^d 
loigiveness  of  those  to  whom  thej  had  been  hurtful ;  but  at  the  same  time 
she  warned  them,  amidst  their  struggles  for  liberty  and  the  shock  of  arms, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  loyalty  and  subjection  which  were  due  to  their 
sovereign.*  The  remainder  of  her  time  she  employed  in  religious  medi- 
tations and  exercises.  She  even  invited  the  attendance  of  VVilloz,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  reformed  preachers,  listened  to  his  instructions 
with  reverence  and  attention,!  and  prepared  for  the  approach  of  death 
with  a  decent  fortitude. 

Nothing  could  now  save  the  French  troops  shut  up  in  Lieith  but  the  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  a  peace,  or  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  from  the 
continent.  The  princes  of  Lorrain  amused  their  party  in  Scotland  with 
continual  expectations  of  the  latter,  and  had  thereby  kept  alive  their  hopes 
and  their  coura^ ;  but,  at  last,  the  situation  of  France,  rather  than  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Fnglish  arms,  or  the  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  malecontents, 
constrained  them,  though  with  reluctance,  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
pacific  counsels.  The  protestants  in  France  were  at  that  time  a  party 
formidable  by  their  numoer,  and  more  by  the  valour  and  enterprising  ge- 
nius of  their  leaders.  Francis  II.  had  treated  them  with  extreme  ngour, 
and  discovered,  by  every  step  he  took,  a  settled  resolution  to  extirpate  their 
religion,  and  to  rum  those  who  professed  it.  At  the  prospect  of  this  danger 
to  tnemseives  and  to  their  cause,  the  protestants  were  alarmed,  but  not 
terrified.  Animated  with  zeal,  and  inflamed  with  resentment,  they  not 
only  prepared  for  their  own  defence,  but  resolved,  bv  some  bold  action,  to 
anticipate  the  schemes  of  their  enemies ;  and  as  the  princes  of  Lorrain 
were  deemed  the  authors  of  all  the  king's  violent  measures,  they  marked 
them  out  to  be  the  first  victims  of  their  indignation.  [March  15.J  Hence, 
and  not  from  disloyalty  to  the  king,  proceeded  the  famous  conspiracy  of 
Amboise ;  and  though  the  vigilance  and  good  fortune  of  the  princes  of 
Lorrain  discovered  and  disappointed  that  desi^,  it  was  easy  to  observe 
new  stonns  gatherii^  in  eveiy  province  of  the  kingdom,  and  ready  to  burst 
out  with  all  the  fuiy  and  outrage  of  civil  war.  In  this  situation  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  house  of  Lorrain  was  called  off"  from  the  thoughts  of  foreign 
conquests,  to  defend  the  honour  and  dignihr  of  the  French  crown ;  and, 
instead  of  sending  new  reinforcements  into  Scotland,  it  became  necessaiy 
to  withdraw  the  veteran  troops  already  employed  in  that  kingdom.J 

In  order  to  conduct  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  and  delicacy,  the 
princes  of  Lorrain  made  choice  of  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  and  of  the 
sieur  de  Randan.  As  both  these,  especially  the  former,  were  reckoned 
inferior  to  no  persons  of  that  age  in  address  and  political  refinement,  Eliza- 
beth opposed  to  them  ambassadors  of  equal  abilities ;  Cecil,  her  prime 
minister,  a  man  perhaps  of  the  greatest  capacity  who  had  ever  held  that 
office ;  and  Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbuiy,  grown  old  in  the  art  of  nego- 
tiating under  three  successive  monarchs.  The  interests  of  the  French  and 
English  courts  were  soon  adjusted  by  men  of  so  great  dexterity  in  business ; 
ana  as  France  easily  consented  to  withdraw  those  forces  which  had  been 
the  chief  occasion  of  the  war,  the  other  points  in  dispute  between  that 
kingdom  and  England  were  not  matters  of  tedious  or  of  difficult  discussion. 

The  grievances  of  the  congregation,  and  their  demands  upun  their  own 
sovereigns  for  redress,  employed  longer  time,  and  required  to  be  treated 
with  a  more  delicate  hand.  After  so  many  open  attempts,  carried  on  by 
command  of  the  king  and  queen,  in  order  to  overturn  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion, and  to  suppress  the  religion  which  they  had  embraced,  the  Scottish 
nobles  could  not  think  themselves  secure  without  fixii^  some  new  barrier 
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agaiOBl  tbe  fiiture  eDCioachments  of  regal  power.  But  the  legal  steps 
towaitis  accomplishing  this  were  not  so  obvious.  The  French  ambassa- 
dors considered  the  entering  into  any  treaty  with  subjects,  and  with 
rebeisi  as  a  condescension  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  j  aiid 
their  scruples  on  this  head  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  treaty,  if  the 
impatience  of  both  parties  for  peace  had  not  suggested  an  expedient,  which 
seemed  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  subject,  without  derogating  from 
the  honour  of  the  prince.  The  Scottish  nobles  agreed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
pass  from  the  point  of  right  and  privily,  and  to  accept  the  redress  of 
their  grievances  as  a  matter  of  favour.  Whatever  additional  security  their 
anxiety  for  personal  safety  or  their  zeal  for  public  liberty  prompted  them 
to  demand  was  spited  in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  as  acts  of  their 
royal  favour  and  indul^nce.  And,  lest  concessions  of  this  kind  should 
seem  precarious,  and  liable  to  be  retracted  by  the  same  power  which  had 
made  them,  the  French  ambassador  agreed  to  insert  them  in  the  treaty 
with  Elizabeth,  and  thereby  to  bind  the  king  and  queen  inviolably  to 
observe  them-* 

In  relating  this  transaction,  cotemporaiy  historians  have  confounded  the 
concessions  of  Francis  and  Maiy  to  their  Scottish  subjects,  with  the  treaty 
between  France  and  England;  the  latter,  besides  the  ratification  of  former 
treaties  between  the  two  kiiK^loms,  and  stipulations  with  regard  to  the 
tinae  and  manner  of  removing  Doth  armies  out  of  Scotland,  contained  an 
article  to  which,  as  the  source  of  many  important  events,  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  refer.  The  right  of  Elizabeth  to  her  crown  is  thereby 
acknowledged  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  Francis  and  Maiy  solemnly  en- 
gaged neither  to  assume  the  title  nor  to  bear  the  arms  of  king  and  queen 
of  England  in  any  time  to  come.t 

July  6.]  Honourable  as  this  article  was  for  Elizabeth  herself,  the  con- 
ditions she  obtained  for  her  allies  the  Scots  were  no  less  advantageous  to 
them.  Monluc  and  Randan  consented,  in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mar^, 
that  the  French  forces  in  Scotland  should  instantly  be  sent  back  into  their 
own  country,  and  no  foreign  troops  be  hereafter  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  oarliament ;  that  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Leith  and  Dunbar  should  immediately  be  razed,  and  no  new  fort 
be  erected  without  the  permission  ot  parliament ;  that  a  parliament  should 
be  held  on  the  first  day  of  August  and  that  assembly  be  deemed  as  valid 
in  all  respects  as  if  it  nad  been  called  by  the  express  commandment  of  the 
king  and  queen ;  that,  confonnable  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
countiy,  the  king  and  queen  should  not  declare  war  or  conclude  peace 
without  the  concurrence  of  parliament :  that,  during  the  queen's  absence, 
the  administration  of  government  should  be  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve 
persons,  to  be  chosen  put  of  twenty-four  named  by  parliament,  seven  of 
which  council  to  be  etected  by  the  queen,  and  Hve  by  the  parliament ;  that 
hereafter  the  king  and  queen  should  not  advance  foreigners  to  places  of 
trust  or  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  nor  confer  tbe  offices  of  treasurer  or  comp- 
troller of  the  revenues  upon  any  ecclesiastics ;  that  an  act  of  oblivion, 
abolishing  the  guilt  and  memory  of  all  ofiences  committed  since  the  s/xth 
of  March,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifly-ei^ht,  should  be  passed  in 
the  ensuing  parliament,  and  be  ratified  by  the  kin^  and  queen ;  that  the 
kinp^  and  queen  should  not,  under  the  colour  of  punishing  an]^  violation  of 
their  authority  during  that  period,  seek  to  deprive  any  of  their  subjects  of 
the  offices,  benefices,  or  estates  which  they  now  hold;  that  the  redress  due 
to  churchmen,  for  the  injuries  which  they  had  sustained  during  the  late 
insurrections,  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  cognizance  of  parliament. 
With  regard  to  religious  controversies,  the  ambassadors  declared  that  they 
would  not  presume  to  decide,  but  pemiitted  the  parliament,  at  their  first 
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meeting,  to  examine  tbe  points  in  difference,  and  to  represent  tbeir  sense 
of  them  to  the  king  and  queen.* 

.  To  such  a  memorable  period  did  the  lords  of  the  congr^ation,  by  theiF 
courage  and  perseverance,  conduct  an  enterprise  which  at  first  promised  a 
veiy  different  issue.  From  beginnings  extremely* feeble,  and  even  con- 
temptible, the  party  grew  by  degrees  to  great  power ;  and,  being  favoured 
by  many  fortunate  mcidents,  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  their  own  queen, 
aided  by  the  forces  of  a  more  considerable  kingdom.  The  sovereign 
authority  was  by  this  treaty  transferred  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
gregation; that  limited  prerogative  which  the  crown  had  hitherto  pos- . 
sessed,  was  almost  entirely  annihilated;  and  the  aristocratical  power, 
which  always  predominated  in  the  Scottish  government,  became  supreme 
and  incontrollaole.  By  this  treaty,  too,  the  influence  of  France,  which 
had  long  been  of  much  weight  m  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  was  greatly 
diminished ;  and  not  only  were  the  present  encroachments  of  that  aniDitious 
ally  restrained,  but  by  confederating  with  England,  protection  was  i)rovided 
against  any  future  attempt  from  the  same  quarter.  At  the  same  time,  the 
controversies  in  religion  oeing  left  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  the 
protestants  might  reckon  upK)n  obtaining  whatever  decision  was  most 
favourable  to  the  opinions  which  they  professed. 

A  few  days  after  the  conclusion  ot  the  treaty,  both  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies  quitted  Scotland. 

The  eyes  of  every  man  in  that  kingdom  were  turned  towards  the  ap- 
proaching pari  lament.  A  meeting,  summoned  in  a  manner  so  extraordinaiy, 
at  such  a  critical  juncture,  and  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, was  expected  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 

A  Scottish  parliament  suitable  to  the  aristocratical  eenius  of  the  govem- 
inent,  was  properly  an  assembly  of  the  nobles.  It  was  composed  of 
bishops,  abbots,  barons,  and  a  few  commissioners  of  boroughs,  who  met 
all  together  in  one  house.  The  lesser  barons,  though  possessed  of  a  right 
to  bepresent,  either  in  person  or  by  their  representatives,  seldom  exercised 
it.  The  expense  of  attending,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  with 
a  numerous  train  of  vassals  and  detiendants ;  the  inattention  of  a  martial 
age  to  the  forms  and  detail  of  civil  government ;  but,  above  all,  the  ex- 
orbitant authority  of  the  greater  nobles,  who  had  drawn  the  whole  power 
into  their  own  hands,  made  this  privilege  of  so  little  value  as  to  be 
almost  neglected.  It  app>ears  from  the  ancient  rolls  that,  during  times  of 
tranquilli^r,  few  commissioners  of  boroughs,  and  almost  none  of  the  lesser 
barons,  appeared  in  parliament.  The  ordinary  administration  of  govern- 
ment was  abandoned,  without  scruple  or  jeaVousy,  to  the  king  ana  to  the 
greater  barons.  But  in  extraordinary  conjunctures,  when  the  struggle  for 
liberty  was  violent,  and  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  crown  rose  to  a 
heirfit,  the  burgesses  and  lesser  barons  were  roused  ftom  their  inactivity, 
ana  stood  forth  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  their  country.  The  turbulent 
reign  of  James  III.  affords  examples  in  proof  of  this  observation.!  The 
public  indignation,  against  the  rash  designs  of  that  weak  and  ill-advised 
prince,  brought  into  parliament,  besides  the  greater  nobles  and  prelates,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  lesser  barons. 

The  same  causes  occasioned  the  unusual  confluence  of  all  orders  of  men 
to  the  parliament,  which  met  on  the  first  of  August.  The  universal  pas- 
sion for  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  which  had  seized  the  nation,  suffered 
few  persons  to  remain  unconcerned  spectators  of  an  assembly,  whose  acts 
were  likely  to  prove  decisive  with  respect  to  both.  From  all  comers  of 
the  kingdom  men  flocked  in,  eager  and  determined  to  aid,  with  their  voices 
in  tie  senate,  the  same  cause  which  they  had  defended  with  their  swords 
in  the  field.    Besides  a  full  convention  of  peers,  temporal  and  spirituaU 
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there  appeared  the  representatives  of  almost  all  the  boroughs,  and  aoove 
a  hundred  barons,  who,  though  of  the  lesser  order,  were  gentlemen  of  the 
first  rank  and  fortune  in  the  nation.* 

The  parliament  was  ready  to  enter  on  business  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
when  a  difficulty  was  started  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  meeting. 
No  commissioner  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  (}ueen,  and  no 
s%nification  of  their  consent  and  approbation  was  yet  received.    These 
were  deemed  by  many  essential  to  the  very  being  of  a  parliament.    But 
ID  opposition  to  this  sentiment,  the  express  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh were  uiged,  by  which  this  assembly  was  declared  to  be  as  valid,  in 
all  respects,  as  if  it  nad  been  called  and  appointed  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  kin^  and  queen.    As  the  adherents  of  the  coi^ree^tion  greatly 
outnumbered  their  adversaries,  the  latter  opinion  prevailed.    Their  oddest 
leaders,  and  those  of  most  approved  zeaf,  were  chosen  to  be  lords  of  the 
articles,  who  formed  a  committee  of  ancient  use  and  of  great  importance 
in  the  Scottish  parliament.!    The  deliberations  of  the  lords  of  the  articles 
were  carried  on  with  the  most  unanimous  and  active  zeal.    The  act  of 
oblivion,  the  nomination  of  twenty-four  persons,  out  of  whom  the  counc  j, 
intrusted  with  supreme  authority,  was  to  oe  elected ;  and  eveiy  other  thin^ 
prescribed  by  the  late  treaty,  or  which  seemed  necessaiy  to  render  it 
effectual,  passed  without  dispute  or  delay.    The  article  of  religion  em- 
ployed longer  time,  and  was  attended  with  greater  difficulty.    It  was 
Drought  into  parliament  by  a  petition  from  those  who  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation.    Many  doctrines  of  the  popish  church  were  a 
contradiction  to  reason,  and  a  disgrace  to  religion ;   its  discipline  had 
become  corrupt  and  oppressive ;  and  its  revenues  were  both  exorbitant 
and  ill  applied.    Against  all  these  the  protestants  remonstrated  with  the 
utmost  asperity  of  style,  which  indignation  at  their  absurdity,  or  experience 
of  their  pernicious  tendency  could  inspire ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  num- 
ber as  well  as  zeal  6f  their  friends,  to  improve  such  a  favourable  juncture, 
they  aimed  the  blow  at  the  whole  fabric  of  popery,  and  besought  the  par* 
liament  to  interpose  its  authority  for  rectifying  ttiese  multiplied  abuses.} 

Several  prelates,  zealously  attached  to  the  ancient  superstition,  were 
present  in  this  parliament.  But,  during  these  vigorous  proceedings  of  the 
protestants,  they  stood  confounded  and  at  gaze ;  and  persevered  in  a  silence 
which  was  fatal  to  their  cause.  They  deemed  it  impossible  to  resist  or 
divert  that  torrent  of  religious  zeal,  which  was  still  in  its  full  strength ; 
they  dreaded  that  their  opposition  would  irritate  their  adversaries  and  ex- 
cite them  to  new  acts  of  violence ;  they  hoped  that  the  king[  and  queen 
would  soon  be  at  leisure  to  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  their  msolent  sub- 
jects, and  that,  after  the  rag^e  and  havoc  of  the  present  storm,  the  former 
tranquillity  and  order  would  be  restored  to  the  church  and  kingdom. 
They  were  willing,  perhaps,  to  sacrifice  the  doctrine,  and  even  the  power 
of  the  church,  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  own  persons,  and  to 
preserve  the  possession  of  those  revenues  which  were  still  in  their  hands. 
From  whatever  motives  they  acted,  their  silence,  which  was  imputed  to 
the  consciousness  of  a  bad  cause,  afforded  matter  of  great  triumph  to  the 
protestants,  and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  with  more  boloness  and 
alacrity.§ 

The  parliament  did  not  think  it  enough  to  condemn  those  doctrines  men* 
ttoned  in  the  petition  of  the  protestants :  they  moreover  gave  the  sanction 
of  their  approbation  to  a  confession  of  faith  presented  to  them  by  the 
reformed  teachers  ;||  and  composed,  as  might  be  expected  firom  such  a  per* 

*  Kdtb,  146. 

t  From  u  origliial  letter  or  Hamilton,  archbtahop  of  St  Andrew*t,  It  appean  that  tbe  kxdi  of 
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fermanea  at  that  juncture,  on  purpose  to  expose  the  absurd  tenets  and  prac« 
tkef  of  the  Romtsh  church.  JBy  another  act  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  was  abolished,  and  the  causes  which  formerly  came  under 
their  cognizance  were  transferred  to  the  decision  of  civil  judges.*  By  a 
third  statute,  the  exercise  of  religious  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  church,  was  prohibited.  The  manner  in  which  the  parliament 
enforced  the  observation  of  this  law  discovers  the  zeal  of  that  assembly ; 
the  first  transgression  subjected  the  oifiender  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods, 
and  to  a  corporal  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  ;  banishment 
was  the  penalty  of  the  second  violation  of  the  law ;  and  a  tnira  act  of  dis- 
obedience was  declared  to  be  caoital.t  Such  strangers  were  men  at  that 
time  to  the  spirit  of  toleration,  ana  to  the  laws  of  humanity ;  and  with  such 
indecent  haste  did  the  very  persons  who  had  just  escaped  the  rigour  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  proceed  to  imitate  those  examples  of  severity  of 
which  they  themselves  nad  so  justly  complained. 

The  vigorous  zeal  of  the  parliament  overturned  in  a  few  days  the  ancient 
system  of  religion,  which  had  been  established  so  many  ages.  In  reform- 
ing the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  the  nobles  kept  pace  with  the 
ardour  and  expectations  even  of  Knox  himself.  But  their  proceedings 
with  respect  to  these  were  not  more  rapid  and  impetuous  than  they  were 
slow  and  dilatory  when  they  entered  on  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues.  Among  the  lay  members,  some  were  already  enriched  with  the 
spoib  of  the  church,  and  others  devoured  in  expectation  the  wealthy  bene- 
fices which  still  remained  untouched.  The  alteration  in  religion  had 
aSbrded  mBXty  of  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  themselves  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  avarice  or  ambition.  The  demolition  of  the  monasteries 
having  set  the  monks  at  liberty  from  their  confinement,  they  instantly  dis- 
persed all  over  the  kingdom,  and  commonly  betook  themselves  to  some 
secular  employment.  The  abbot,  if  be  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  embrace 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  from  conviction,  or  so  cunning  as  to  espouse 
them  out  of  policy,  seized  the  whole  revenues  of  the  fraternity :  and,  ex- 
cept what  he  allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  a  few  superannuatea  monks,! 
applied  them  entirely  to  his  own  use.  The  proposal  made  by  the  reibrmea 
teachers,  for  applying  these  revenues  towards  the  maintenance  of  ministers, 
the  education  of  youth,  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  was  equally  dreaded 
by  all  these  orders  of  men.  They  opposed  it  with  the  utmost  warmth,  and 
by  their  numbers  and  authority  easily  prevailed  on  the  parliament  to  give 
no  ear  to  such  a  disagreeable  demand.§  Zealous  as  the  first  reformers 
were,  and  animated  with  a  spirit  superior  to  the  low  considerations  of 
interest,  they  beheld  these  early  symptoms  of  selfishness  and  avarice  among 
their  adherents  with  amazement  and  sorrow ;  and  we  find  Knox  expressine^ 
with  the  utmost  sensibility  of  that  contempt  with  which  they  were  treatea 
by  manj  from  whom  he  expected  a  more  generous  concern  for  the  success 
ot  reli^on  and  the  honour  of  its  ministers.!! 

A  difficulty  hath  been  started  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  this  parliament 
concerning  religion.  This  difficulty,  which  at  such  a  distance  of  time  is  of 
no  importance,  was  founded  on  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinbuigh.  By 
tbM  the  parliament  were  permitted  to  take. into  consideration  the  state  of 
religion,  and  to  si^ify  their  sentiments  of  it  to  the  king  and  queen.  But, 
instead  of  ])resentira^  their  desires  to  their  sovereigns  in  the  humble  form  of 
a  supplication  or  address,  the  parliament  converted  them  into  so  many  acts ; 
which,  although  they  never  received  the  royal  assent,  obtained  all  over  the 
kingdom  the  weight  and  authority  of  laws.  In  compliance  with  their  in- 
junctions the  established  system  of  religion  was  every  where  overthrown, 
jand  that  recommended  by  the  reformers  introduced  in  its  place.    The  par^ 
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tiality  and  zed  of  ifae  people  overlooked  or  supplied  -uxj  defect  in  the 
form  of  these  acts  of  parliament,  and  rendered  the  obserrance  of  them  more 
uoiVenal  than  ever  had  been  yielded  to  the  statutes  of  the  most  regular  or 
constitutional  assembly.  By  those  proceediqgs  it  must,  however,  oe  con- 
fessed that  the  oarliament,  or  rather  the  nation,  violated  the  last  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Eainbuigh,  and  even  exceeded  the  powers  which  belong  to 
subfectB.  But  when  once  men  have  been  accustomed  to  break  tbrou^  the 
oomrooD  boundaries  of  subjection,  and  their  minds  are  inflamed  with  the 
passions  which  civil  war  inspires,  it  is  mere  pedantry  or  ignorance  to  mea* 
sure  their  conduct  by  those  rules  which  can  oe  applied  only  where  ^vem* 
nent  is  in  a  state  of  order  and  tranquillity.  A  nation,  when  obliged  to 
employ  such  extraordinary  eflforts  in  (^fence  of  its  liberties,  avails  itself  cf 
every  thing  which  can  promote  this  great  end ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  case^ 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  object,  justify  any  departure  from  the 
common  and  established  rules  of  the  constitution. 

Iq  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary 
forms  of  business,  it  became  necessaiy  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
before  the  king  and  queen.  For  this  purpose  sir  James  Sandilands  of 
Calder,  lord  St.  John,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  the  court  of  France. 
After  holding  a  course  so  irregular,  the  leaders  of  the  coi^regation  had  no 
reasoD  to  flatter  themselves  that  Francis  and  Maiy  wouM  ever  approve 
their  conduct,  or  confirm  it  by  their  royal  assent.  The  reception  of  their 
ambas^dor  was  no  other  than  they  might  have  expected.  He  was  treated 
by  the  king  and  queen  with  the  utmoei  coldness,  and  dismissed  without 
obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  parlia^nent's  proceedings.  From  the  princes 
Lorrain,  and  their  partisans,  he  endured  all  the  scorn  and  insult  which 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  pour  uoon  the  party  he  represented.* 

Though  the  earls  of  MorK>n,  Olencaim,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  the 
ambassadors  of  the  parlMment  to  Elizabeth  theu*  protectress,  met  with  a 
very  different  reception,  they  were  not  more  successful  in  one  part  of  the 
negotiation  intnvCed  to  their  care.  The  Scots,  sensible  of  the  security 
which  they  derived  from  their  union  with  England,  weie  desirous  of  ren* 
dering  it  mdissoluble.  With  this  view  they  empowered  these  eminent 
leaders  of  their  par^  to  testify  to  Elizabeth  their  gratitude  for  tiiat  season- 
able and  effectual  aid  which  sue  had  aflbrded  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
te  beseech  her  to  render  the  friendship  between  the  nations  perpetual,  by 
condescending  to  many  the  earl  of  Arran,  who,  though  a  subject,  was 
nearly  Allied  to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  and,  after  Mary,  the  undoubted 
heir  to  the  crown. 

To  the  former  part  of  this  commission  Elizabeth  listened  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  and  encouraged  the  Scots,  in  any  future  exigency,  to  hope  for 
the  continuance  of  her  ^ood  offices ;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  she  discovered 
those  sentiments  to  which  she  adhered  throughout  her  whole  reign.  Averse 
from  marriage,  as  some  maintain,  through  choice,  but  more  probably  out 
of  policy,  that  ambitious  princess  would  never  adroit  any  partner  to  the 
throne ;  but,  delighted  with  the  entire  and  uncontrolled  exercise  of  power, 
she  sacrificed  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  the  hopes  of  transmitting  her  crown 
to  her  own  posterity.  The  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Arran  could.not  be 
attended  with  any  such  extraordinary  advantage  as  to  shake  this  resolu- 
tion ;  she  declined  it  therefore,  but  with  many  expressions  of  good  will 
towards  the  Scottish  nation,  and  of  respect  for  Arran  himself.t 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  year,  distinguished  by  so  many  remark- 
able events,  there  happened  one  of  great  importance.  On  the  fourth  of 
December  died  Francis  II .,  a  prince  of  a  feeble  constitutkm,  and  of  a  mean 
undeistandiog.    As  he  did  not  leave  any  issue  by  the  queen,  no  incident 
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could  have  been  more  fortunate  to  those  who,  during  the  late  commotion^ 
in  Scotland,  had  taken  part  with  the  congregation.  JVf  ary,  by  the  charms 
of  her  beauty,  had  acquired  an  entire  ascendant  over  her  husband  :  and  as 
she  transferred  all  her  influence  to  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  Fran- 
cis followed  them  imph'citJy  in  whatever  track  they  were  pleased  to  lead 
him.  The  power  of  France,  under  such  direction,  alarmed  the  Scottish 
malecontents  with  apprehensions  of  danger  no  less  formidable  than  well 
founded.  The  intestine  disorders  which  ra^ed  in  France,  and  the  season- 
able interposition  of  England  in  behalf  of  me  congregation,  had  hitherto 
prevented  the  princes  of  Lorrain  from  cariying  their  designs  upon  Scotland 
mto  execution.  But,  under  their  vigorous  and  decisive  administrations,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  commotions  in  France  could  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  many  things  might  fall  in  to  divert  Elizabeth's  attention,  for  the 
future,  from  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  In  either  of  these  events,  the  Scots 
would  stand  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  which  the  resentment  of  the 
French  court  could  inflict.  The  blow,  however  long  suspended,  was  una- 
voidable, and  must  fall  at  last  with  redoubled  weight.  From  this  pros^ 
pect  and  expectation  of  danger,  the  Scots  were  delivered  by  the  death  of 
Francis;  the  ancient  confederacy  of  the  two  kingdoms  had  already  been 
broken,  and  .by  this  event  the  chief  bond  of  union  which  remained  was 
dissolved.  Catherine  of  Medicis,  who,  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
IX.  her  second  son,  engrossed  the  entire  direction  of  the  French  councils, 
was  far  from  any  thoughts  of  vindicating  the  Scottish  queen's  authority. 
Catherine  and  Mary  had  been  rivals  in  power  during  the  reign  of  Francis 
II.,  and  had  contended  for  the  goveniRient  of  that  weak  and  inexperienced 
prince ;  but  as  the  charms  of  the  wife  ej^sily  triumphed  over  the  authority 
of  the  mother,  Catherine  could  never  forgive  such  a  disappointment  in  her 
favourite  passion,  and  beheld  now,  with  secret  pleasure,  the  difficult  and 
perplexing  scene  on  which  her  daughter-in-law  wjie  about  to  enter.  Mary 
overwhelmed  with  all  the  sorrow  which  so  sad  a  reverse  of  fortune  could 
occasion ;  slighted  by  the  queen-mother  ;*  and  forsaken  by  the  tribe  of 
courtiers,  who  appear  only  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  retired  to  Rheims, 
and  there  in  solitude  indulged  her  grief,  or  hid  her  indignation.    Even  the 

Jmnces  of  Lorrain  were  obliged  to  contract  their  views ;  to  turn  them  from 
breign  to  domestic  objects ;  and,  instead  of  forming  vast  projects  with 
reganl  to  Britain,  they  found  it  necessary  to  think  of  acquiring  and  estab- 
lishing an  interest  with  the  new  administration. 

It  IS  impossible  to  describe  the  emotions  of  joy  which,  on  all  these 
accounts,  me  death  of  the  French  monarch  excited  among  the  Scots* 
They  regarded  it  as  the  only  event  which  could  give  firmness  and  stability 
to  that  system  of  religion  and  government  which  was  now  introduced ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  cotemporary  historians  should  ascribe  it  to  the  imme- 
diate care  of  Providence,  which,  by  unforeseen  expedients,  can  secure  the 
§eace  and  happiness  of  kingdoms,  in  those  situations  where  human  pro- 
ence  and  invention  would  utterly  despair.! 

About  this  time  the  protestant  church  of  Scotland  began  to  assume  a 
i^ular  form.  Its  principles  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  public  authority, 
and  some  fixed  external  policy  became  necessary  for  the  government  and 
preservation  of  the  infant  society.  The  model  introduced  oy  the  reformers 
differed  extremely  from  that  which  had  been  long  established.  The 
motives  which  induced  them  to  depart  so  far  irom  the  ancient  system 
deserve  to  be  explained. 

The  licentious  lives  of  the  cleigy,  as  has  been  already  observed,  seem 
to  have  been  among  the  first  things  that  excited  any  suspicion  concemif)g[ 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  roused  that  spirit  (X 
inquiiy  which  proved  fatal  to  the  popish  system.    As  this  disgust  at  the 
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'Vices  of  ecclesiastics  was  soon  transferred  to  their  persons,  and  shifliiK^ 
from  them,  by  no  violent  transition,  settled  at  last  upon  tiie  offices  which 
thej  enjoyed ;  the  effects  of  the  ref(H*mation  would  naturally  have  extended 
not  only  to  the  doctrine,  but  to  the  form  of  government  in  the  popish 
church  ;  and  the  same  spirit  which  abolished  the  former  would  have  over- 
turned the  latter.  But  in  the  arrangements  which  took  place  in  the 
difierent  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  reforma- 
tion, we  may  observe  something  similar  to  what  happened  upon  the  first 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire.  In  both  periods,  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  policy  was  modelled,  in  some  measure,  upon  that 
of  the  civil  «>vemraent.  When  the  Christian  church  was  patromsed  and 
established  by  the  state,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  orders  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  various  divisions  of  the  empire : 
and  the  ecclesiastic  of  chief  eminence  in  each  of  these  possessed  authority, 
more  or  less  extensive,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  civil  magistrate  who 
presided  over  the  same  district.  When  the  reformation  tooK  place,  the 
episcopal  form  of  government,  with  its  various  ranks  and  aegrees  of 
subordination,  appearing  to  be  most  consistent  vnth  the  genius  of  monarchy, 
it  was  continuea,  with  a  few  limitations,  in  several  provinces  of  Germany, 
in  England,  and  in  the  northern  kingdoms.  But  in  Switzerland  and  some 
parts  of  the  Low-Countries,  where  the  popular  form  of  government  allowed 
more  full  scope  to  the  innovating  genius  of  the  reformi^tion,  all  pre-eminence 
of  order  in  the  church  was  destroyed,  and  an  equality  established  more 
suitable  to  the  spirit  of  republican  policy.  A^  the  model  of  episcopal 
^verament  was  copied  from  that  of  the  Christian  church  as  established 
m  the  Roman  empire,  the  situation  of  the  primitive  church,  prior  to  its 
establishment  by  civil  authority,  seems  to  have, suggested  the  idea,  and 
furnished  the  model  of  the  latter  system,  which  has  since  been  denominated 
Presbyterian,  The  first  Christians,  oppressed  by  continual  persecutions, 
and  obliged  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  by  stealth  ana  in  comers, 
Tvere  contented  with  a  form  of  government  extremely  simple.  The 
influence  of  religion  concurred  with  the  sense  of  danger,  in  extinguishing 
among  them  the  spirit  of  ambition,  and  in  preserving  a  parity  of  rank, 
the  elect  of  their  sufferings,  and  the  cause  of  many  ot  their  virtues. 
Calvin,  whose  decisions  were  received  among  many  protestants  of  that 
age  with  incredible  submission,  was  the  patron  and  restorer  of  tliis 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  church  of  Geneva,  formed  under 
bis  eye  and  by  his  direction,  was  deemed  the  most  perfect  model  of 
this  government ;  and  Knox,  who  during  his  residence  in  that  city,  had 
studied  and  admired  it,  warmly  recommended  it  to  the  imitation  of  his 
countiymen. 

Among  the  Scottish  nobility,  some  hated  the  persons,  and  others  coveted 
the  wealth  of  the  di^ified  cieigy.  By  abolishing  that  order  of  men,  the 
former  indulged  their  resentment,  and  the  latter  hoped  to  gratify  their 
avarice.  The  people,  inflamed  with  the  most  violent  aversion  to  popery, 
and  approving  of  every  scheme  that  departed  farthest  from  the  practice 
of  the  Romish  church,  were  delighted  with  a  system  so  admirably  suited 
to  their  predominant  passion :  while  the  friends  o(  civil  liberty  beheld  with 
pleasure  the  protestant  clei^  pulling  down  with  their  own  hands  that  fabric 
of  ecclesiastical  power  which  their  predecessors  had  reared  with  so  much 
art  and  industry ;  and  flattered  themselves  that,  by  lending  their  aid  to 
strip  churchmen  of  their  dignity  and  wealth,  they  mi^ht  entirely  deliver  the 
nation  from  their  exorbitant  and  oppressive  jurisdiction.  The  new  mode 
of  ^vemment  easily  made  its  way  among  men  thiis  prepared,  by  their 
rarious  interests  and  passions,  for  its  reception. 

But,  on  the  first  introduction  of  his  system,  Knox  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
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to  depart  altoeedier  from  the  ancieDt  form.*  Instead  of  bishops,  he  pro- 
posed to  establish  ten  or  twelve  superintendents  in  different  {>art8  ofthe 
kingdom.  These,  as  the  name  implies,  were  empowered  to  inspect  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  the  other  cleigy  They  presided  in  the  inferior  judi- 
catories of  the  church,  and  performed  several  other  parts  of  the  episcopal 
function.  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  extended  to  sacred  thin^  onl^ ; 
they  claimed  no  seat  in  parliament,  ana  pretended  no  right  to  the  dignity 
or  revenues  of  the  former  bishops. 

The  number  of  inferior  cleigy,  to  whom  the  care  of  parochial  duty- 
could  be  committed,  was  still  extremely  small ;  they  had  embraced  tfaie 
Srinciples  of  the  reformation  at  different  times,  and  from  various  motives ; 
urins^  the  public  commotions,  they  were  scattered,  merely  by  chance, 
over  ue  different  provinces  of  the  king^dom,  and  in  a  fewplaces  only  were 
formed  into  regular  classes  or  societies.  j^Dec.  20.]  The  first  general 
assembly  of  the  church,  which  was  held  this  year,  bears  all  the  marks  of 
an  infant  and  unformed  society.  The  members  were  but  few  in  number, 
and  of  no  considerable  rank :  no  uniform  or  consistent  rule  seems  to  have 
been  observed  in  electing  them.  From  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  no 
representatives  appeared.  In  the  name  of  some  entire  counties  out  one 
person  was  present ;  while,  in  other  places,  a  single  town  or  church  sent 
several  memoers.  A  convention  so  feeble  and  irregular  could  not  possess 
extensive  authority  •  and,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  the  members 
put  an  end  to  their  debates,  without  venturing  upon  any  decision  of  much 
importance.! 

1561.1  In  order  to  ^ive  greater  strength  and  consistence  to  the  presby- 
terian  plan,  Knox,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brethren,  composed  me  first 
book  of  discipline,  which  contains  the  model  or  platform  of  the  intended 
policy.!  [Jan.  15.]  They  presented  it  to  a  convention  of  estates,  which 
was  neld  in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Whatever  regulations  were  pro- 
posed, with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  jurisdiction,  would  have 
easily  obtained  the  sanction  of  that  assembljr ;  but  a  design  to  recover 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  which  b  there  insinuated,  met  with  a  veiy 
different  reception. 

In  vain  did  the  cleigy  display  the  advantages  which  would  accnie  to 
the  public  by  a  proper  application  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  In  vain  did 
thej  propose  by  an  impartial  distribution  of  this  fund,  to  promote  tiue 
religion,  to  encourage  learning,  and  to  support  the  poor.  In  vain  did  they 
even  intermingle  threatenings  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  the  ui(fu8t 
detainers  of  wnat  was  appropriated  to  a  sacred  use.  The  nobles  held 
fast  tike  prey  which  they  nad  seized ;  and,  bestowing  upon  the  proposal 
the  name  of^a  devout  imaginationj  they  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  project 
altogether  visionaiy,  and  treated  it  with  the  utmost  8corn.§ 

This  convention  appointed  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  to  repair  to  the 

aueen,  and  to  invite  ner  to  return  mto  her  native  country^  andf  to  assume 
le  reins  of  government,  which  had  been  too  long  committed  to  other  hands. 
Though  some  of  her  subjects  dreaded  her  return,  and  others  foresaw  dan- 
gerous conse(juences  with  which  it  might  be  attended,!!  the  bulk  of  them 
desired  it  with  so  much  ardour  that  the  invitation  was  given  with  the 
greatest  appearance  of  unanimity.    But  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  catholics 

fot  the  stsirt  of  the  prior  in  paying  court  to  Maiy ;  and  Lesly,  afterwards 
ishop  of  Ross,  who  was  commissioned  by  them,  arrived  betore  him  at 
the  place  of  her  residence.  IT  Lesly  endeavoured  to  infuse  mto  the  queen's 
minci  suspicions  of  her  protestant  suljects,  and  to  penuade  her  to  throw 
herself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  those  who  adherea  to  her  own  religion. 
For  this  purpose  he  insisted  that  she  should  land  at  Aberdeen ;  andy  as  the 
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tnoteflbnt  doetnaes  had  made  no  considerable  progress  in  that  pait  of  tbt 
Kfl^gdoaiy  he  gave  her  assurance  of  beio^  joined  in  a  few  days  oy  twenty 
thousand  men ;  and  flattered  her  that,  with  such  an  army,  encouraged  by 
her  presenoe  and  autlx>nty9  she  might  easily  overturn  the  reformed  cnurch, 
before  it  was  firmly  settled  on  its  foundations. 

But,  at  this  juncture,  the  princes  of  Lorrain  were  not  disposed  to  lif  tea 
to  this  extravagant  and  dangerous  proposal.  Intent  on  defending  themse  ves 
against  Ca&erine  of  Meaicis,  whose  insidious  policy  was  employed  m 
undermining  their  exorbitant  powers,  they  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  and  wished  their  niece  to  takepossession  of  her  kinr- 
dom  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible.  The  French  officers  too,  who 
had  served  in  ScoUand,  dissuaded  Mary  from  all  violent  measures ;  and, 
by  representing  the  power  and  number  of  the  proteslants  to  be  irresistible, 
detennined  her  to  court  them  by  every  art ;  and  rather  to  employ  the 
leading  men  of  that  party  as  ministers  than  to  provoke  them,  by  a  fruitless 
ODposition  to  become  her  enemies.*  Hence  proceeded  the  confidence  and 
auction  widi  which  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew  s  was  received  by  the  queen. 
His  representation  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  gained  great  credit ;  and 
Lesly  oeheld  with  regret  the  new  channel  in  which  court  favour  was 
likely  to  nm. 

Aiiother  convention  of  estates  was  held  in  May.  The  arrival  of  an 
ambassador  fitm  France  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  meetine. 
He  was  instructed  to  solicit  the  Scots  to  renew  their  ancient  alliance  wiOi 
France,  to  break  their  new  confederacy  with  £ngland,  and  to  restore  the 
poi>ish  ecclesiastics  to  the  possession  of  theur  revenues  and  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  form  any  conjecture  concerning  the 
intentions  of  the  French  court  in  making  these  extraordinary  and  ill-timed 
tm>po8itions.  They  were  rejected  with  that  scoin  which  might  well  have 
been  expected  from  the  temi>er  of  the  nation.! 

In  this  convention,  the  provestant  deigy  did  not  obtain  a  more  favourable 
audience  llian  formerly,  and  their  prospect  of  recovering  the  patrimony  of 
the  church  still  remained  as  distant  and  uncertain  as  ever.  But  with  regard 
to  another  point,  they  found  the  zeal  of  the  nobles  in  no  degree  abated. 
The  book  of  discipline  seemed  to  require  that  the  monuments  of  poperyy 
which  still  remained  in  the  kingdom,  should  be  demolished ;(  and,  though 
neither  the  same  pretence  of  policy,  nor  the  same  ungovernable  rage  of 
the  people,  remained  to  justify  or  excuse  this  barbarous  havoc,  the  con- 
vention, considering  every  ren^ous  fabric  as  a  relic  c^  idolatry,  passed 
sentence  upon  them  by  an  act  m  form ;  and  persons  the  roost  remarkable 
for  die  activihr  of  tneir  zeal  were  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Abbeysl  cathedrals,  churches,  libraries,  records,  and  even  the  sepulchres 
of  the  dead,  perished  in  one  common  ruin.  The  storm  of  popular  insur- 
rection, though  impetuous  and  irresistible,  had  extended  only  to  a  few 
counties,  andsoon  spent  its  rajge ;  but  now  a  deliberate  and  universal  rapine 
completed  the  devastation  oteveiy  thing  venerable  and  magnificent  which 
had  escaped  its  vk>lence.§ 

In  the  mean  time  Mary  was  in  no  haste  to  return  into  Scotland.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  elegance,  splendour,  and  gayety  of  a  polite  court,  she  still 
fondly  lingered  in  France,  the  scene  of  dl  these  enjoyments,  and  contem- 
plated with  horror  the  barbarism  of  her  own  countij,  and  the  turbulence 
of  her  subjects,  which  presented  her  with  a  very  different  face  of  things. 
The  impatience,  however,  of  her  people,  the  persuasions  of  her  uncles, 
but,  above  all,  the  studied  and  mortifying  neglect  with  which  she  was 
treated  by  the  queen-mother,  forced  her  tolhink  of  be^nning  this  disagree 
able  Toyage.||    But  while  she  was  preparing  for  it   thcSe  were  sown 
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between  her  and  Elizabeth  the  seeds  of  that  personal  jealousy  and  discord 
which  imbittered  the  life  and  shortened  the  days  of  the  Scottish  queen. 

The  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  of  Edinburg^h  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  this  fatal  animosity ;  the  true  cause  of  it  lay  much  deeper. 
Almost  every  article  in  that  treaty  had  been  executed  by  both  parties 
with  a  scrupulous  exactness.  The  fortifications  of  Leith  were  demolished^ 
and  the  armies  of  France  and  England  withdrawn  within  the  appointed 
time.  The  grievances  of  the  Scottish  malecontents  were  redressed,  and 
they  had  obtained  whatever  they  could  demand  for  their  future  security. 
With  regard  to  all  these,  Mary  could  have  litde  reason  to  decline,  or 
Elizabeth  to  uige,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  sixth  article  remained  the  only  source  of  contest  and  difficulty. 
No  n^inister  ever  entered  more  deeply  into  the  schemes  of  his  sovereien, 
or  pursued  them  with  more  dexterity  and  success,  than  Cecil.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiation  at  Edinburgh,  the  sound  understanding  of  this 
able  politician  had  proved  greatly  an  overmatch  for  Monluc's  refinements 
in  intrigue,  and  had  artfully  induced  the  French  ambassadors,  not  only  to 
acknowled8;e  that  the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland  did  of  right  belong 
to  Elizabeu  alone,  but  also  to  promise,  that  in  all  times  to  come  Mary 
should  abstain  from  using  the  title  or  bearing  the  arms  of  those  kingdoms. 

The  ratification  of  this  article  would  have  been  of  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quence to  Mary.  The  crown  of  England  was  an  object  worthy  of  her 
ambition.  Her  pretensions  to  it  gave  ner  ereat  dignity  and  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  By  many,  her  title  was  esteemed  preferable  to 
that  of  Elizabeth.  Araoi^  the  English  themselves,  the  Roman  catholics, 
who  formed  at  that  time  a  numerous  and  active  party,  openly  espoused 
this  opinion;  and  even  the  protestants,  who  supported 'Elizabeth's  throne, 
could  not  deny  the  queen  of  Scots  to  be  her  immediate  heir.  A  proper 
opportunity  to  avail  herself  of  all  these  advantages  could  not,  in  the  course 
of  things,  be  far  distant,  and  many  incidents  might  fall  in,  to  bring  this 
opportunihr  nearer  than  was  expected.  In  these  circumstances,  Mary,  by 
ratifying  the  .article  in  dispute,  would  have  lost  the  rank  she  had  hitherto 
hela  among  neighbouring  princes ;  the  zeal  of  her  adherents  must  have 
gradually  cooled ;  and  she  mi^ht  have  renounced  fix>m  that  moment,  all 
hopes  01  ever  wearing  the  English  crown.* 

None  of  these  beneficial  consequences  escaped  the  penetrating  eye  of 
Elizabeth,  who,  ibr  this  reason,  bad  recourse  to  eveiy  thing  by  whicn  she 
could  hope  either  to  sooth  or  frighten  the  Scottish  queen  into  a  compliance 
with  her  demands;  and  if  that  princess  bad  been  so  unadyised  as  to  ratify 
the  rash  concessions  of  her  ambassadors,  Elizabeth,  by  that  deed,  would 
have  acquired  an  advantage  which,  under  her  management,  roust  have 
turned  to  great  account.  By  such  a  renunciation,  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  right  of  succession  would  have  been  left  altogether  open  and  unde- 
cided ;  and,  by  means  of  that,  Elizabeth  might  either  have  Kept  her  rival 
in  perpetual  anxiety  and  dependence,  or,  by  the  authority  of  her  parlia- 
ment, she  might  have  broken  in  upon  the  order  of  lineal  succession,  and 
transferred  the  crown  to  some  other  descendant  of  the  royal  blood.  The 
former  conduct  she  observed  towards  James  VI.,  who  during  his  whole 
reign  she  held  in  perpetual  fear  and  subjection.  The  latter  and  more 
rigorous  method  of  proceeding  would,  m  all  probability,  have  been 
employed  against  Maiy,  whom  for  many  reasons  she  both  envied  and 
hated. 

Nor  was  this  step  beyond  her  power,  unprecedented  in  the  histoiy,  or 
inconsistent  with  tne  constitution  of  England.  Though  succession  by 
nereditary  right  be  an  idea  so  natural  and  so  popular  that  it  has  been  esta- 
blished in  almost  eyeiy  civilized  nation,  yet  England  affords  many  memo- 
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Irable  instances  of  deviation  from  that  rule.    The  crown  of  that  kingdom 
hiving  once  been  seized  by  the  hand  of  a  conqueror^  this  invited  the  bold 
and  enterprising  b  every  age  to  imitate  such  an  illustrious  example  of 
fortunate  ambition.    From  the  time  of  William  the  Norman,  the  regular 
couise  of  descent  had  seldom  continued  through  three  successive  reigns. 
Those  princesy  whose  intrigues  or  valour  opened  to  them  a  way  to  the 
throne,  called  in  the  authority  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation  to  con- 
firm their  dubious  titles.   Hence  parliamentary  and  hereditaiy  ri^ht  became 
in  England  of  equal  consideration.    That  great  assembly  claimed  and 
actuauy  possessed  a  power  of  altering  the  order  of  regal  succession ;  and 
even  so  late  as  Henry  VIII.  an  act  of  parliament  .had  authorized  that 
capricious  monarch  to  settle  the  order  of  succession  at  his  pleasure.    The 
English,  jealous  of  their  religious  liberty,  and  averse  from  the  dominion  of 
strainers,  would  have  eager^  adopted  the  passions  of  their  sovereign,  and 
might  have  been  easily  induced  to  exclude  the  Scottish  line  from  the  right 
of  succeeding  to  the  crown.    These  seem  to  have  been  the  views  of  both 

Sueens,  and  these  were  the  difficulties  which  retarded  the  ratification  of 
de  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 

But,  it  the  sources  of  their  discord  were  to  be  traced  no  higher  than 
this  treaty,  an  inconsiderable  alteration  in  the  words  of  it  might  have 
broi^ht  the  present  question  to  an  amicable  issue.  The  indemiite  and 
ambiguous  expression,  which  Cecil  had  inserted. into  the  treaty,  might 
have  been  cbang^ed  into  one  more  limited  but  more  precise ;  and  Mary, 
instead  of  promising  to  abstain  from  bearing  the  title  of  queen  of  Ei^land 
in  all  times  to  come,  might  have  engaged  not  to  assume  that  title  during 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  lives  of  her  lawful  posterity.* 

Such  an  amendment,  however,  did  not  suit  the  views  of  either  queen. 
Though  Mary  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  for  some  time  the  prosecution 
of  her  title  to  the  English  crown,  she  had  not  however  relinquished  it. 
She  deteiroined  to  revive  her  claim  on  the  first  prospect  of  success,  and 
was  unwilling  to  bind  herself,  by  a  positive  engagement,  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  such  fortunate  occurrence.    Nor  would  the  alteration  have 
been  more  acceptable  to  Elizabeth,  who,  by  agreeing  to  it,  would  have 
tacitly  recognised  the  right  of  her  rival  to  ascend  the  throne  after  her 
decease.    But  neither  the  Scottish  nor  English  queen  durst  avow  these 
secret  sentiments  of  then-  hearts.    Any  open  discovery  of  an  inclination  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  England,  or  to  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  Eliza- 
beth's hands,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  Maiy's  pretensions.    Any  sus- 
picion of  a  design  to  alter  the  order  of  succession,  and  to  set  asioe  the 
claim  of  the  Scottish  queen,  would  have  exposed  Elizabeth  to  much^nd 
deserved  censure,  and  have  raised  up  against  her  'many  and  dangerous 
enemies.    These,  however  carefully  concealed  or  artfully  disguised,  were, 
in  all  probability,  the  real  motives  which  determined  the  one  queen  to 
solicit,  and  the  other  to  refuse,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  its  original 
form ;  while  neither  had  recourse  ^  that  explication  of^it,  which,  to  a 

*  This  expedient  for  tenninating  tbe  durerencee  between  Eliaabeth  and  Huy  wwwobvlotts  tliat 
It  eoald  not  fail  of  presenting  itielf  to  tlie  view  of  tlie  En^Uali  ministen. 

"  There  hatb  been  a  matter  lecretly  thought  of,  (says  Cecil  in  a  letter  to  Throlnnaiton.  July  14, 
1561,)  which  I  dare  communicate  to  you,  although  I  mean  never  to  be  an  author  thereof;'  and  (hat 
ia,  if  an  accord  might  be  made  betwixt  our  miitrees  and  the  Scotliah  queeo,  that  thie  should  by 

Criiament  in  Scotland,  Sec  surrender  unto  the  queen's  Majesty  all  matters  of  claim,  and  unto  the 
irs  of  her  body ;  and  in  consideration  thereof,  the  ScotUsh  qaeen*B  interest  should  be  aclmow' 
ledgrd  in  default  of  heirs  of  the  tiody  of  tbe  queen's  Majesty.  WeH,  God  send  our  mistress  a  hus- 
band, and  by  time  a  son,  that  we  may  hope  our  posterity  shall  faavc  a  masculine  succession.  This 
matUY  Is  too  big  for  weak  folks,  and  too  deep  for  simple.  Tbe  Clueen's  Majesty  knowoth  of  it." 
Hardw.  Sute  Pap.  1. 174.  But  with  regard  to  every  point  relating*  to  the  sueceaslon,  Elizabeth  was 
so  Jealous  and  so  apt  to  take  offence,  that  her  most  confidential  mintaten  durst  not  vawt  her  to 
advance  cmc  step  farther  than  she  herself  chose  to  go.  Cecil,  mentioning  some  scheme  about  tbe 
Boecesrion,  if  the  queen  should  not  many  or  leave  issue,  adds,  with  his  usual  caution :  "  Thivsoog 
bath  many  pans ;  out,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  skill  but  in  plain  song.**    Ibid.  ITS. 
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heart  unwaiped  c^  political  interest,  and  sincerely  desirouB  of  udioq  and 
concord,  ytrould  have  appeared  so  obvious  and  natiiraJ. 

But,  though  considerations  of  interest  first  occasioned  this  rupture  betv^een 
the  British  queens,  rivalship  of  another  kind  contributed  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  female  jealousy  increased  the  violence  of  their  political  hatred, 
Elizabeth,  with  all  those  extraordinaiy  qualities  by  which  she  equalled  or 
surpassed  such  of  her  sex  as  have  merited  the  greatest  renown,  discovered 
an  admiration  of  her  own  person,  to  a  degree  which  women  of  ordinaiT 
understandings  either  do  not  entertain,  or  prudently  endeavour  to  conceal. 
Her  attention  to  dress,  her  solicitude  to  display  her  charms,  her  love  of 
flattery,  were  all  excessive.  Nor  were  these  weaknesses  confined  to  toat 
period  of  life  when  they  are  more  pardonable.  Even  in  veiy  advanced 
years,  the  wisest  woman  of  that,  or  peiiiaps  of  any  other  age,  wore  the 
^arb  and  a£Eected  the  manners  of  a  girl.*  Though  Elizabeth  was  as  much 
inferior  to  Mary  in  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  person,  as  she  excelled  her 
in  political  abilities  and  in  the  arts  of  government,  she  was  weak  enough 
to  compare  herself  with  the  Scottish  queen  ;t  and  as  it  was  impossible 
she  could  be  altogether  ignorant  how  much  Mary  gained  by  the  comparison, 
she  envied  and  hated  her  as  a  rival  by  whom  she  was  eclipsed.  In  judging 
of  the  conduct  of  princes,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  too  much  to  politicsJ 
nootives,  and  too  little  to  the  passions  which  they  feel  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  In  order  to  account  for  Elizabeth's  present  as  well  as 
subsequent  conduct  towards  Maiy,  we  must  not  always  consider  her  as  a 
queen,  we  must  sometimes  regard  her  merely  as  a  woman. 

Elizabeth,  though  no  stranger  to  Maiy's  difficulties  with  respect  to  the 
treaty,  continued  to  uige  her,  bv  repeated  applications,  to  ratify  it.| 
Mary,  under  various  pretences,  still  contrived  to  fain  time,  and  to  elude 
the  request  But  while  the  one  queen  solicited  with  persevering  importu- 
nity, and  the  other  evaded  with  artful  delay,  they  both  studied  an  extreme 
politeness  of  behaviour,  and  loaded  each  other  with  professions  of  sisterly 
love,  with  reciprocal  declarations  of  unchangeable  esteem  and  amity. 

It  waa  not  long  before  Ma^  was  convinced,  that  among  princes  these 
expressioips  of  friendship  are  commonly  far  distant  from  the  heart.  In 
sauinr*  from  France  to  Scotland,  the  course  lies  along  the  English  coast 
In  oroor  to  be  safe  from  the  insults  of  the  English  fleet,  or  in  case  of  tem- 
pestuous weather,  to  secure  a  retreat  in  the  harbours  of  that  kingdom, 
Mary  seot  M.  D'Oysel  to  demand  of  Elizabeth  a  safe  conduct  during  her 
voyage.  This  request,  which  decency  alone  obliged  one  prince  to  grant 
to  another,  Elizabeth  rejected,  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  rise  to  no  slight 
suspicion  of  a  desi^,  either  to  obstruct  the  passage,  or  to  intercept  me 
person  of  the  Scottish  queen.  § 

Mary  in  a  lop^  conference  with  Throkmorton,  the  English  ambassador 
in  France,  explained  her  sentiments  concerning  this  ungenerous  behaviour 
of  his  mistress,  in  a  stram  of  dignified  expostulation,  which  conveys  an  idea 
of  her  abilities,  address,  and  spirit,  a»  advantageous  as  any  transaction  in 
her  reign.  Mary  was  at  that  time  only  in  her  ei^hteentb  year ;  and  as 
Throkmorton^s  account  of  what  passed  in  his  interview  with  her,  is 
addressed  direcdy  to  Elizabeth,||  that  dexterous  courtier,  we  may  be  well 
assured,  did  not  embellish  the  discourse  of  the  Scottish  queen  with  any 
colouring  too  favourable. 

Whatever  resentment  Maiy  might  feel,  it  did  not  retard  her  departure 
from  France.  She  was  accompanied  to  Calais,  the  place  where  she 
embarked,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  dignity,  as  the  queen  of  two  pow- 
erful kingdoms.  Six  princes  of  Lorrain,  her  uncles,  with  many  of  the  most 
eminent  among  the  French  nobles  were  in  her  retinue.    Catherine,  who 

*  Jobnitoii,  Hiflt  Rer.  Britan.  346,  347.  Core,  vol.  iU.  699.  CftUUogue  of  RoTiil  anl  Nobto 
Authon,  Bitide  £«««x.        t  M«ItU.96.  X  KeiUi,  157. 160, 4cc.  )  Uild.  17L    ' 

itoe  Apptwtts,  No.  VL         y  CibteU,  p.  374.    KeiUi,  170, 4fcc 
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secredj'  rsfoiced  at  her  departure,  ^ced  it  with  every  circumstance  of 
magnincence  and  respect.  After  biddirij^  adieu  to  her  mouminf  attend- 
aotSy  with  a  sad  heart,  and  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  Mary  left  that  kingdom, 
tbe  short  but  only  scene  of  her  life  in  which  fortune  smiled  upon  her. 
While  the  French  coast  continued  in  sight,  she  intently  gazed  upon  it,  and 
musing,  in  a  thouj^tiul  posture,  on  that  height  of  fortune  whence  she  had 
&l]en,  and  presaging,  perhaps,  the  disasters  and  calamities  which  embit- 
tered the  remainder  of  her  days,  she  sighed  often,  and  cried  out  '*  Fare- 
well, France!  Farewell,  beloved  countrjr,  which  I  shall  never  more 
behold  !'^  Even  when  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hid  the  land  from  her 
view,  she  would  neither  retire  to  the  cabin,  nor  taste  food,  but  commanding 
a  couch  to  be  placed  on  the  deck,  she  there  waited  the  return  of  day  witn 
ibe  utmost  impatience.  Fortune  soothed  her  on  this  occasion;  the  galley 
made  little  way  during  the  night.  In  the  morning,  the  coast  of  France 
was  still  within  sight,  and  she  continued  to  feed  her  melancholy  with  the 
prospect;  and,  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  distinguish  it,  to  utter  the  same 
tender  expressions  of  regret.*  At  last  a  brisk  gale  arose,  by  the  favour  of 
which  for  some  days,  and  afterwards  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fo|^,  Mary 
escaped  the  English  fleet,  which,  as  she  apprehended,  Jay  in  wait  m  order 
to  intercept  her;t  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  after  an  absence  of 
near  thirteen  years,  landed  safel}r  at  Leith  in  her  native  kingdom. 

Marf  was  received  by  her  subjects  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of  joy, 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  welcome  and  reeard.  But  as  her  arrival 
was  unexpected,  and  no  suitable  preparation  had  been  made  for  it,  they 
could  not,  with  all  their  efforts,  hide  from  her  tb!e  poverty  of  the  countnr, 
and  were  obliged  to  conduct  her  to  the  palace  of  HolyroocUhouse  with  little 
pomp.  The  queen,  accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, and  fond  of  them,  as  was  natural  to  ner  age,  could  not  heip 
observing  the  change  m  her  situation,  and  seemed  to  be  deeply  affected 
with  itf 

Never  did  any  prince  ascend  the  throne  at  a  juncture  which  called  for 
more  wisdoca  in  council,  or  more  courage  and  steadiness  in  action.  The 
rage  of  religious  controversy  was  still  unabated.  The  memory  of  past 
oppression  exasperated  the  protestants ;  the  smart  of  ancient  injuries  ren- 
dered the  papists  desperate ;  both  were  zealous,  fierce,  and  irreconcilable. 
Tbe  absence  of  their  sovereign  had  accustomed  the  nobles  to  independence ; 
and,  during  the  late  coinmotions,  they  had  acquired  such  an  increase  of 
wealth,  by  the  spoils  of  the  church,  as  threw  great  weight  into  the  scale 
of  the  aristocracy,  which  stood  not  in  need  of  any  accession  of  power. 
The  kingdom  had  long  been  under  tbe  government  of  regents,  who  exer- 
cised a  delegated  jurisdiction,  attended  yr'iih  little  authority,  and  which 
inspired  no  reverence.  A  state  of  pure  anarchy  had  prevailed  for  the  two 
last  years,  without  a  regent,  without  a  supreme  council,  without  the  power, 
or  even  the  form,  of  a  regular  ffovemment.§  A  licentious  spirit,  unac- 
quainted with  subordination,  and  disdaining  the  restraints  of  law  and  justice, 
had  spread  through  all  ranks  of  men.  The  influence  of  France,  the  ancient 
ally  of  the  kingdom,  was  withdrawn  or  despised.  The  English,  of  ene- 
mies become  confederates,  had  grown  into  confidence  with  the  nation,  and 

*  Br&DtonMi  433.    He  hfimelf  wb»  tn  tiie  lame  galley  wtUi  tin  qaeen. 

t  Gooda),  vol.  1. 175.  Camden  ioslnuatet,  nther  than  alBrmfl,  uiat  it  was  tbe  object  of  tbe  Eng- 
lUh  fleet  to  intercept  Mary.  This,  however,  Beems  to  be  doubtful.  Elizabeth  poeitively  aaaerts 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  Spain,  die  had  fitted  out  a  few  ships  of  slender  force,  in  order  to 
clear  the  narrow  seas  of  pirates,  which  inAsted  them ;  and  she  appeals  for  thr  troth  of  this  to  Hair's 
own  ministen.  App.  No.  VI.  Cecil,  in  a  letter  to  Throkmorton,  Aug.  26, 1561,  informs  him,  that 
"  the  oueen's  sbJps,  which  were  upon  the  seas  to  cleanse  them  of  pirates,  saw  )ier  [i.  e.  Mary],  and 
saluted  her  galleys,  and  staying  her  ships  examined  them  of  pirates,  and  dismined  them  gently. 
One  Scottiah  ship  they  detained  as  vehemently  suspected  of  nlraoy.**  Hard.  State  Papers,  i.  176. 
Castelnau.  wlw  accompanied  Mary  in  this  voyage,  confirms  Uie  cuxumstaace  of  her  galleys  being 
to  siffhl  of  the  Englisb  fleet.    Hem.  ap.  Jebb.  xi.  455. 

X  Biant  4M.  )  Kdth,  Appendix,  99. 
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had  eajned  an  ascendant  oyer  all  its  councils.  The  Scottish  monarchs  did 
not  aefije  more  splendour  or  power  from  the  friendship  of  the  former  than 
they  had  reason  to  dread  injury  and  diminution  from  the  interposition  of 
the  latter.  Every  consideration,  whether  of  interest  or  of  self-preservation, 
obliged  Elizabeth  to  depress  the  royal  authority  in  Scotland,  and  to  create 
the  prince  perpetual  difficulties,  by  fomenting  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
amone  the  people. 

In  this  posture  were  the  affairs  of  Scotland  when  the  administration  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  young  queen,  not  nineteen  years  of  age,  unacquainted 
with  the  manners  and  laws  of  her  country,  a  strainer  to  her  subjects,  with- 
out experience,  without  allies,  and  almost  without  a  friend. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Mary's  situation  we  find  some  circumstances 
which,  though  they  did  not  balance  these  disadvantages,  contributed  how- 
ever to  alleviate  them :  and,  with  skilful  management  might  have  produced 
great  effects.  Her  subjects,  unaccustomed  so  long  to  the  residence  of  their 
prince,  were  not  only  dazzled  by  the  novelty  and  splendour  of  the  royal 
presence,  but  inspired  with  awe  and  reverence.  Besides  the  places  of 
power  and  profit  oestowed  by  the  favour  of  a  prince,  his  protection,  his 
familiarity,  and  even  his  smiles,  confer  honour  and  win  the  hearts  of  men. 
From  all  comers  of  the  kingdom  the  nobles  crowded  to  testify  their  duty 
and  affection  to  their  sovereign,  and  studied  by  eveir  art  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  past  misconduct,  and  to  lay  in  a  stock  ot  future  merit.  The 
amusements  and  gayety  of  her  court,  which  was  filled  with  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  French  nobility,  who  had  attended  her,  began  to  soften 
and  polish  the  rude  manners  of  the  nation.  Maiy  herself  possessed  many 
of  those  qualifications  which  raise  affection  ana  procure  esteem.  The 
beauty  ana  gracefulness  of  her  person  drew  universal  admiration,  the  ele- 
eance  and  politeness  of  her  manners  commanded  general  respect.  To  all 
tne  charms  of  her  own  sex  she  added  many  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
other.  The  progress  she  had  made  in  all  the  arts  ana  sciences,  which 
were  then  deemed  necessary  or  ornamental,  vras  far  beyond  what  is  com- 
monly attained  by  princes ;  and  all  her  other  qualities  were  rendered  more 
reable  by  a  courteous  affability,  which,  without  lessening  the  dignity 
prince,  steals  on  the  hearts  of  subjects  with  a  bewitching  insinuation. 

From  these  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  at  Mary's  return  into  Scotland ;  notwithstanding  the  clouds  which 

gathered  on  every  hand,  a  political  observer  would  hive  predicted  a  very 
ifferent  issue  ot  her  reign ;  and,  whatever  sudden  ^sts  of  faction  be 
might  have  expected,  he  would  never  have  dreaded  the  destructive  vio- 
lence of  that  stonn  which  followed. 

While  all  parties  were  contending  who  should  discover  the  roost  dutiful 
attachment  to  the  queen,  the  zealous  and  impatient  spirit  of  the  age  broke 
out  in  a  remarkable  instance.  On  the  Sunday  afler  her  arrival  the  queen 
commanded  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  her  palace.  The  first 
rumour  of  thi4  occasioned  a  secret  murmuring  amoi^  the  protestants  who 
attended  the  court ;  complaints  and  threatening  soon  followed ;  the  servants 
belonging  to  the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused ;  and,  if  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrew's  bad  not  seasonably  interposed,  the  noters  might  have  proceeded 
to  the  utmost  excesses.* 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  under  circumstances  so 
veiy  different,  to  conceive  the  violence  of  that  zeal  against  popery  which 
then  possessed  the  nation.  Eveiy  instance  of  condescension  to  the  papists 
was  aeemed  an  act  of  apostacy,  and  the  toleration  of  a  single  mass  pro- 
nounced to  be  more  formidable  to  the  nation  than  the  invasion  of  ten 
thousand  armed  men.t  Under  the  influence  of  these  opinions  man^  pro- 
testants would  have  ventured  to  go  dangerous  lengths;  and,  without 

*  KiM»i  964.    Haynes,  379.  Knox,  S67. 
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M&aptmg  to  coDTiDce  their  sovereign  by  aigument^  or  to  reclaim  her  by 
induil^ncey  would  have  abruptly  denied  ber  the  liberty  of  worshipping 
God  10  that  manner  which  alone  she  thought  acceptable  to  him.    But  the 
prior  o(  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  not  only  restrained 
mis  impetuous  spirit,  but,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  the  people  and  the 
exclamations  of  tne  preachers,  obtained  for  the  qiieen  and  her  domestics  the 
undisturbed  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.    Near  a  hundred  years  afler 
this  period,  when  the  violence  of  religious  animosities  had  begun  to  sub- 
side, when  time  and  the  progress  of  learning  had  enlai^ed  the  views  of 
the  human  mind,  an  English  House  of  Commons  refused  to  indulge  the 
wife  of  their  sovereign  m  the  private  use  of  the  mass.    The  protestant 
leaders  deserve,  on  this  occasion,  the  praise  both  of  wisdom  and  of  mode- 
ration for  conduct  so  different.    But,  at  the  same  time,  whoever  reflects 
upon  the  encroaching  and  sanguinarjr  spirit  of  popeiy  in  that  age,  will  be 
far  from  treating  the  fears  and  caution  of  the  more  zealous  reformers  as 
altogether  imaginaiy,  and  destitute  of  any  real  foundation. 

Tne  leaders  of  the  protestants,  however,  by  this  prudent  compliance 
with  the  prejudices  of  their  sovereign,  obtained  from  her  a  proclamation 
highly  favourable  to  their  religion,  which  was  issued  six  days  after  her 
arrival  in  Scotland  [Aug.  S5].  The  reformed  doctrine,  though  established 
over  all  the  kingdom  by  the  parliament,  which  met  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  pacification,  bad  never  received  the  countenance  or  sanction  of 
royal  authority.  In  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  who  had  embraced 
that  doctrine,  and  to  remove  any  dread  of  molestation  which  they  mi^ht 
entertain,  Maiy  declared, ''  that  until  she  should  take  final  orders  conceimng 
religion,  with  advice  of  parliament,  any  attempt  to  alter  or  subvert  the 
religion  which  she  found  universally  practiaecl  in  the  realm,  should  be 
deemed  a  capital  crime."*  Next  year  a  second  proclamation  to  the  same 
effect  was  piiblished.t 

The  queen,  conformably  to  the  ]^an  which  had  been  concerted  in  France^ 
committed  the  administration  of  afi^is  entirely  to  protestants.  Her  council 
was  filled  with  the  most  eminent  persons  of  that  party ;  not  a  single  papist 
was  admitted  into  an^^  degree  of  confidence.^  The  prior  of  St.  Anww's 
and  Maitland  of  Lethii^on  seemed  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the  queen's 
affectior^  and  possessea  all  the  power  as  well  as  reputation  of  favourite 
ministers.  Her  choice  could  not  have  fallen  upon  persons  more  acceptable 
to  her  people ;  and,  by  their  prudent  advice,  Maiy  conducted  herself  with 
so  much  moderation,  and  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  as  could 
not  fail  of  gaining  the  affection  of  her  subjects,^  the  firmest  foundation  of 
a  prince's  power,  and  the  only  genuine  source  of  his  happiness  and  gloiy. 

A  cordial  reconcilement  with  Elizabeth  was  another  object  of  great 
importance  to  Mary ;  and  though  she  seems  to  have  had  it  much  at  heart, 
in  the  b^inniDg  ot  her  administration,  to  accomplish  such  a  desirable  con- 
junction, yet  many  events  occurred  to  widen  rather  than  to  close  the  breach. 
The  formal  offices  of  friendship,  however,  are  seldom  neglected  among 
princes;  and  Elizabeth,  who  nad  attempted  so  openly  to  obstruct  the 
queen's  voyage  into  Scotland,  did  not  fail,  a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  to 
command  Randolph  to  congratulate  her  safe  return.  Mary,  that  she  might 
be  on  equal  terms  with  her,  sent  Maitland  to  the  Endish  court,  with  many 
ceremonious  expressions  of  regard  for  Elizabeth.||  Both  the  ambassadors 
were  received  with  the  utmost  civility ;  and  on  each  side  the  professions 
of  kindness,  as  they  were  tnade  with  little  sincerity,  were  listened  to  with 
proportional  credit. 

Both  were  intrusted,  however,  with  something  more  than  mere  matter 
of  ceremony.  Randolph  urged  Mary,  with  fresh  importunity,  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh.    Maitland  endeavoured  to  amuse  Elizabeth,  by  apo- 
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hpikg  for  the  dilatory  conduct  of  his  mistress  with  re^rd  to  that  points 
The  multiplicity  of  public  affairs  since  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  in  dispute,  and  the  absence  of  many  noblemen, 
with  whom  she  was .  obliged  in  decency  to  consult,  were  the  pretences 
offered  in  excuse  for  her  conduct ;  the  real  causes  of  it  were  those  ,which 
have  already  been  mentioned.  But,  in  order  to  extricate  herself  out  of 
these  difficulties,  into  which  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  had  led  her,  Maiy 
was  brought  to  yield  a  point,  which  formerly  she  seemed  determined  never 
to  give  up.  She  Instructed  Maitland  to  signify  her  willin^ess  to  disdains 
any  right  to  the  crown  of  Ei^land,  during  the  life  of  Ehzabeth,  and  the 
lives  of  her  posterity;  if,  in  railure  of  these,  she  were  declared  next  heir 
by  an  act  of  parliament.* 

Reasonable  as  this  proposal  might  appear  to  Majy,  who  thereby  pre- 
cluded herself  from  disturbing  Elizabeth's  possession  of  the  throne,  nothing 
could  be  more  inconsistent  with  Elizabeth^  interest,  or  more  contradictory 
to  a  passion  which  predominated  in  the  character  of  that  princess.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  great  qualities  which  threw  such  lustre  on  her  reign, 
we  may  observe,  that  she  was  tinctured  with  a  jealousy  of  her  right  to 
the  crown,  which -often  betrayed  her  into  mean  and  ungenerous  actions. 
The  peculiarity  of  her  situation  heightened,  no  doubt,  and  increased,  but 
did  not  infuse,  (his  passion.  It  descended  to  her  from  Henry  VII.  her 
mndfather,  whom,  in  several  features  of  his  character,  she  nearly  resem- 
bled. Like  him,  she  suffered  the  tide  by  which  she  held  the  crown  to 
remain  ambiguous  and  controverted,  rather  than  submit  it  to  parliamentary 
discussion,  or  derive  any  addition  to  her  right  from  such  authority.  Like 
him,  she  observed  every  pretender  to  the  succession,  not  only  with  that 
attention  which  prudence  prescribes,  but  with  that  aversion  which  suspicion 
inspires.  The  present  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  right  of  successioa 
operated  for  Elizabeth's  advantage,  both  on  her  subjects  and  on  her  rivals. 
Among  the  former,  every  lover  of  his  country  regarded  her  life  as  the 
gieat  security  of  the  national  tranquillity ;  and  chose  rather  to  acknowledge 
a  title  which  was  dubious  than  to  search  for  one  that  was  unknown.  The 
latter,  while  nothing  was  decided,  were  held  in  dependence,  and  obliged 
to  court  her.  The  manner  in  which  she  received  this  ill-timed  proposal 
of  the  Scottish  queen  was  no  other  than  might  have  been  exjpected.  She 
rejected  it  in  a  peremptory  tone,  with  many  expressions  ot  a  resolution 
never  to  permit  a  point  of  so  much  delicacy  to  be  touched. 

Sept.  1.]  About  this  time  the  queen  made  ner  public  entry  intoEdinbuigb 
with  great  pomp.  Nothing  was  neglected  that  could  express  the  duty  and 
affection  of  the  citizens  towards  their  sovereign.  But,  amidst  these  de- 
monstrations of  ree^ard,  the  genius  and  sentiments  of  the  nation  discovered 
themselves  in  a  circumstance,  which,  though  inconsiderable,  ought  not  be 
overlooked.  As  it  was  the  mode  of  the  times  to  exhibit  many  pageants  at 
every  public  solemnity,  most  of  these,  on  this  occasion,  were  contrived  to 
be  representations  of  the  ver^eance  which  the  Almighty  had  inflicted  upon 
idolaters.!  Even  while  they  studied  to  amuse  and  to  flatter  the  queen,  her 
subjects  could  not  refrain  from  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  that  religion 
which  she  professed. 

To  restore  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  and  to  reform  the  internal 
policy  of  the  country,  became  ^e  next  object  of  the  queen's  care.  The 
laws  enacted  for  preservation  of  public  order,  and  the  security  of  private 
property,  were  nearly  the  same  m  Scotland  as  in  eveiy  other  civilized 
country.  But  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  constitution,  the  feebleness  of 
regal  authority,  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  the  violence  of  faction, 
and  the  fierce  manners  of  the  people,  rendered  the  execution  of  these  laws 
fieeble,  irregular,  and  partial.    In  the  counties  which  border  on  Ei^land, 
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tins  ddbel  wbs  most  apparent ;  and  the  consequences  of  it  most  sensibly 
felt  The  inbabitanlSy  strangers  to  JndusttYy  aveise  from  labour,  and  un- 
acauainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  subsistea  chiefly  by  spoil  and  pillage ; 
ana,  being  confederated  in  septs  or  clans,  committea  these  excesses  not 
only  with  impnnity,  but  even  with  honour.  During  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  kif^oDO  trom  the  death  of  James  V.  this  dangerous  license  had  grown 
to  an  unusual  height ;  and  the  inroads  and  rapine  of  those  freebooters  were 
become  no  less  mtolerable  to  their  own  countrymen  than  to  the  English. 
To  restrain  and  punish  these  outrages  was  an  action  equally  poputai  in 
both  kingdoms.  The  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  the  person  cnosen  for  this 
inportant  service,  and  extraordmair  powers,  together  with  the  title  of  the 
queen's  lieutenant,  were  vested  in  him  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  to  men  accustomed  to  regular  govern- 
ment, than  the  preparations  made  on  this  occasion.  They  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  m  the  rudest  and  most  imperfect  state  oi  sociefy.  The 
fireeholfiefs  of  eleven  several  counties,  with  all  their  followers  completely 
armeOi  were  summoned  to  assbt  the  lieutenant  in  the  dischaige  of  his 
officew  Every  thin^  resembled  a  military  expedition,  rather  than  the  pro- 
gress of  a  court  of  justice.*  The  priot  executed  bis  commission  with  such 
vigour  and  prudence  as  acquired  him  a  great  increase  of  reputation  and 
popularity  among  his  countrymen.  Numbers  of  the  banditti  suffered  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes :  and,  hj  the  impartial  and  rieorous  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  otder  and  tranquillity  were  restored  to  that  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

Duriiig;  the  absence  of  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  leaders  of  the 
popish  faction  seem  to  have  taxen  some  steps  towards  insinuating  them- 
selves into  the  queen's  favour  and  confidence.!  But  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  the  most  remarkable  person  in  the  party  for  abilities  and  political 
address,  was  received  with  litUe  favour  at  court :  and,  whatever  secret 
partiality  the  queen  might  have  towards  those  wno  professed  the  same 
religion  with  herself,  she  discovered  no  inclination  at  that  time  to  take  the 
administration  of  affairs  out  of  the  hands  to  which  she  bad  already  com- 
mitted it. 

The  cold  reception  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was  owing  to  his 
connexion  with  me  house  of  Hamilton ;  from  which  the  queen  was  much 
alienated.  The  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  could  never  foigive  the 
seal  with  which  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Arran 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  congregation.  Princes  seldom  view  their 
successors  without  jealousy  and  distrust.  The  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  per- 
hai>s,  dreaded  the  duke  as  a  rival  in  power.  All  these  causes  concurred 
in  infusing  into  the  queen's  mind  an  aversion  for  that  family.  The  duke, 
indulging  his  love  of  retirement,  lived  at  a  distance  from  court,  without 
taking  pains  to  insinuate  himself  into  favour;  and  though  the  earl  of  Arran 
open^  aspired  to  many  the  queen,  he,  by  a  most  unpardonable  act  of 
imprudence,  was  the  only  nobleman  of  distinction  who  opposed  Mary's 
enjoying  the  exercise  of  her  religion ;  and,  by  rashly  entering  a  public 
protestation  against  it,  entirely  foneited  her  favour.^  At  the  same  time, 
the  sordid  parsimony  of  his  father  obliged  him  either  to  hide  himself  in 
some  retirement,  or  to  appear  in  a  manner  unbecoming  his  dignity  as  first 

1>rince  of  the  blood,  or  his  high  pretensions  as  suitor  to  the  queen. §  His 
ove  inflamed  by  disappointment,  and  his  impatience  exasperated  by 
neglect,  preyed  ^dually  on  his  reason,  and,  alter  many  extravagancies, 
broke  out  at  last  m  ungovernable  frenzy. 

Dec.  20/|  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  convention  of  estates  was 
held,  diie^  on  accourt  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  assembly  of  the 
church,  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  presented  a  petition,  containing  many 
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demands  with  respect  to  the  suppressing  of  popery,  the  encouia^ng  ike 
piotestant  religion,  and  the  proviaing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  * 
The  last  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  the  steps  taken  towams  it 
deserve  to  be  traced. 

Though  the  number  of  protestant  preachers  was  now  considerably 
increased,  matr^  more  were  still  wanted,  in  every  coiner  of  the  kingdom* 
No  legal  provision  having  been  made  for  them,  tney  had  hitherto  drawn  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  from  the  benevolence  of  their  people. 
To  suffer  the  ministers  of  an  established  church  to  continue  in  this  state  of 
indigence  and  dependence  was  an  indecency  equally  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  to  the  maxims  of  sound  policy;  and  would  nave 
justified  all  the  imputations  of  avarice  with  which  the  reformation  was  then 
A)aded  bj  its  enemies.  The  revenues  of  the  popish  church  were  the  only 
fund  which  could  be  employed  for  their  relief;  out,  during  the  three  last 
years,  the  state  of  these  was  greatly  altered.  A  preat  majority  of  abbots 
priors,  and  other  heads  of  religious  nouses,  had,  eimer  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
or  from  views  of  interest,  renounced  the  errors  of  popery ;  and,  notwith- 
standing this  change  in  their  sentiments,  they  retained  their  ancient  reve- 
nues. Almost  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  and  several  of  the  other  dignita- 
ries, still  adhered  to  the  Romish  superstition  ;  and,  though  debarred^from 
every  spiritual  function,  continued  to  enjoy  the  temporalities  of  their  bene- 
fices. Some  laymen,  especially  those  who  had  been  active  in  promoting 
the  reformation,  had,  under  various  pretences,  and  amidst  the  license  of 
civil  wars,  got  into  their  hands  possessions  which  belonged  to  the  church. 
Thus,  before  anj  part  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  revenues  could  be  applied 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  protestant  ministers,  many  different  interests 
were  to  be  adjusted ;  many  claims  to  be  examined ;  and  the  prejudices  and 

Eassions  of  the  two  contending  parties  required  the  application  of  a  delicate 
and.  Afler  much  contention,  the  following  plan  was  approved  by  a 
majority  of  voices,  and  acquiesced  in  even  by  the  popish  clergy  them- 
selves. An  exact  account  of  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  oenefices  throughout 
the  kingdom  was  appointed  to  be  taken.  The  present  incumbents,  to 
whatever  party  they  adhered,  were  allowed  to  keep  possession ;  two-thirds 
of  their  whole  revenue  were  reserved  for  their  own  use,  the  remainder  was 
annexed  to  the  crown ;  and  out  of  that  the  queen  undertook  to  assign  a  suffi- 
cient maintenance  for  the  protestant  cleiCT.t 

As  most  of  the  bishops  and  several  ot  the  other  dignitaries  were  still 
firmly  attached  to  the  popish  religion,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  order, 
rather  than  an  act  of  such  extraordinaiy  indulgence,  mi^ht  have  been 
expected  from  the  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and  from  that  spirit  which  had 
hitnerto  animated  the  nation.  But,  on  this  occasion,  other  principles 
obstructed  the  operations  of  such  as  were  purely  religious.  Zeal  for 
liberty,  and  the  love  of  wealth,  two  passions  extremely  opposite,  concurred 
in  determinii^  the  protestant  leaders  to  fall  in  with  tnis  plan,  which 
deviated  so  manifestly  from  the  maxims  by  which  they  had  hitherto  r^u 
lated  their  conduct. 

If  the  reformers  had  been  allowed  to  act  without  control,  and  to  level  all 
distinctions  in  the  church,  the  great  revenues  annexed  to  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities could  not,  with  any  colour  of  justice,  have  been  retained  by  those  m 
whose  hantls  they  now  were ;  but  must  either  have  been  distributed  among 
the  protestant  clergy,  who  performed  all  religious  offices,  or  must  have 
fallen  to  the  queen,  m>m  the  oounty  of  whose  ancestors  the  greater  part  of 
them  was  originally  derived.  The  former  scheme,  however  suitable  to  the 
religious  spirit  ot  many  among  the  people,  was  attended  with  manifold 
danger.  The  popish  ecclesiastics  had  acquired  a  share  in  the  national 
property,    which  far  exceeded  the  proportion  that  was- consistent  with  the 
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liappoesB  of  the  kin^om ;  and  the  nobles  were  determined  to  guard  against 
this  evU,  by  preventing  the  return  of  those  possessions  into  the  bands  of  the 
church.    Nor  was  the  latter,  which  exposed  the  constitution  to  more  immi- 
nent hazard,  to  be  avoided  with  less  care.    Even  that  circumscribed  prero- 
gatire,  which  the  Scottish  kings  possessed,  was  the  object  of  jealousy  to 
tne  nobles.    If  they  had  allowed  the  crown  to  seize  the  spoils  of  the 
churchy  such  an  increase  of  power  must  have  followed  that  accession  of 
property  as  would  have  raisea  the  royal  authority  above  control,  and  have 
renaered  the  most  limited  prince  in  Europe  the  most  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent.   The  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  presented  a  recent  and  alarming 
ezample  of  this  nature.    The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  that  prince, 
from  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  not  only  changed  the  maxims  of 
his  gov^niment,  but  the  temper  of  his  mind ;  and  ne  who  had  formerly  sub- 
mitted to  his  parliaments,  and  courted  his  people,  dictated  £x>m  that  time 
to  the  former  with  intolerable  insolence,  and  tyrannized  over  the  latter  with 
unprecedented  authority.    And  if  his  policy  nad  not  been  extremely  short* 
sigfoted,  if  he  had  not  squandered  what  he  acq^uired,  with  a  profusion  equal 
to  his  rapaciousness,  and  which  defeated  his  ambition,  he  might  have 
established  despotism  in  England  en  a  basis  so  broad  and  strong  as  all  the 
efforts  of  thesuojects  would  never  have  been  able  to  shake.    In  Scotland, 
where  the  riches  of  the  cleigy  bore  as  gjeat  a  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
the  kii^om,  the  acquisition  of  church  lands  would  have  been  of  no  less 
importance  to  the  crown,  and  no  less  fatal  to  the  aristocracy.    The  nobles, 
for  this  reason,  guarded  against  such  an  increase  of  the  royal  power,  and 
tfaerebjr  secured  their  own  independence. 

Avarice  mineled  itself  with  tneir  concern  for  the  interest  of  their  order. 
The  reuniting  tne  possessions  of  the  church  to  the  crown,  or  the  bestowing 
them  on  the  protestant  cleigy,  would  have  been  a  fatal  blow,  both  to  those 
nobles  who  nad,  by  fraud  or  violence,  seizea  part  of  these  revenues,  and  to 
those  abbots  and  priors  who  had  totally  renounced  their  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter. But  as  the  plan  which  was  proposed  gave  some  sanction  to  their 
usurpation,  they  promoted  it  with  their  utmost  influence.  The  popish 
ecclesiastics,  though  the  lopping  pff  a  third  of  their  revenues  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  them,  consented,  under  their  present  circumstances,  to 
sacrifice  a  part  of  their  possessions,  in  order  to  purchase  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  the  remainder;  and,  afler  deeming  the  whole  irrecoverably  lost, 
they  considered  whatever  they  could  retrieve  as  so  much  gain.  Many  of 
the  ancient  dignitaries  were  men  of  noble  birth ;  and,  as  they  no  longer 
entertained  hopes  of  restoring  the  popish  religion,  they  wished  their  own 
relations,  rather  than  the  crown  or  tne  protestant  clem^r,  to  be  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  the  church.  They  connived,  for  mis  reason,  at  the 
encroachments  of  the  nobles ;  they  even  aided  their  avarice  and  violence ; 
they  dealt  out  the  patrimony  of  the  church  among  their  own  relations,  and, 
by  granting  fius  and  perpetual  leases  of  lands  and  tithes,  gave«  to  the 
utmost  of  theur  power,  some  colour  of  legal  possession  to  what  was  formerly 
mere  usuipation.  Many  vestiges  of  such  alienation  still  remain.*  Tbie 
nobles,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  incumbents,  daily  extended  their  en- 
croachments, and  gpradually  stripped  the  ecclesiastics  of  their  richest  and 
most  valuable  possessions.  Even  that  third  part,  which  was  gi^en  if>  in 
order  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  protestant  cleigy,  and  to  be  some  cQui- 
valent  to  the  crown  for  its  claims,  amounted  to  no  considerable  sum.  The 
durda  due  b^  the  more  powerful  nobles,  especially  by  such  as  had  embraced 
the  reformation,  were  almost  universally  remitted.  Others,  by  producing 
firaudulent  metals ;  by  estimating  the  com,  and  other  payments  in  kind,  al 
an  under  value  ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  collectors,  greatly  diminished 
the  chaige  against  themselves  :t  and  the  nobles  had  much  reason  to  be  satis* 
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fied  with  a  devioB  whichi  at  so  small  expense,  seaoed  to  them  such  yali(- 
able  possesaons. 

Nor  weie  the  protestant  clergy  confiiderable  gaiiieis  by  this  new  re^p- 
ktion ;  they  found  it  to  be  a  more  easy  matter  to  kindle  zeal  than  to  extin^ 
guisb  avance.  Those  veiy  men,  whom  formerly  they  had  swayed  with 
absolute  autftiority,  were  now  deaf  to  all  their  remonstraDces.  The  orior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  toe  eari  of  Argyll,  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  Maitland,  all  the 
most  zealous  leaders  of  the  congregation,  were  appointed  to  assign,  or  a3 
it  was  called,  to  modify  their  stipends.  A  hundred  merics  Scottish  was  the 
allowance  which  their  liberal!^  afforded  to  the  eeneralify  c^  ministers. 
To  a  few  three  hundred  merks  were  granted.*  About  twenty-four  thou- 
sand pounds  Scottish  appears  to  have  oeen  the  whole  sum  allotted  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  church  established  by  law,  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  kingdom  the  true  church  of  6rod.t  Even  this  sum  was  paid 
withiittle  exactness,  and  the  ministers  were  kept  in  the  same  poverty  and 
dependence  as  formerly. 

1562.]  The  gentleness  of  the  queen's  administration,  and  the  elegance 
of  her  court,  had  mitigated,  in  some  degree,  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles,  and 
accustomed  them  to  greater  mildness  and  humanity ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  her  presence  and  authority  were  a  check  to  their  factious  and  tumul- 
tuary spirit.  But,  as  the  state  of  order  and  tranquillify  was  not  natural  to 
the  feudal  aristocracy,  it  could  not  be  of  long  continuance ;  and  this  year 
became  remarkable  for  the  most  violent  eruptions  of  intestine  discord  and 
animosity. 

A.mo[^  the  great  and  independent  nobility  of  Scotland,  a  monarch  could 
possess  nttle  authority,  and  exercise  no  extensive  or  rigorous  jurisdiction. 
The  interfering  of  interest,  the  unsettled  state  of  property,  the  frequency 
of  public  commotions,  and  the  fierceness  of  their  own  manners  sowed 
among  the  great  families  the  seeds  of  many  quarrels  and  contentious. 
These,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  frequently  decided  not  by  law, 
but  by  violence.  The  offended  baron,  without  bavin?  recourse  to  the 
monarch,  or  acknowledging  his  supenor  authority,  assembled  his  own  fol- 
k>wefB,  and  invaded  the  lands  of  nis  rival  in  a  hostile  manner.  Together 
with  his  estate  and  honours,  every  nobleman  transmitted  some  hereditaiy 
feud  to  his  posterity,  who  were  bound  in  honour  to  adopt  and  to  prosecute 
it  with  unabated  rancour. 

Such  a  dissension  had  subsisted  between  the  house  of  Hamilton  and  the 
earl  of  Botbwell,  and  was  heightened  by  mutual  injuries  during  the  late 
commotions.^  The  earl  of  Arran  and  Botbwell  happenira^  to  attend  the 
court  at  the  same  time,  their  followers  Quarrelled  frequentfy  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  [February]  and  excited  dangerous  tumults  in  that  city.  At 
last,  the  mediation  of  thev  friends,  particularly  of  Knox,  brought  aoout  a 
reconcilement,  but  an  unfortunate  one  to  both  these  noblemen.§ 

A  few  days  after,  Arran  came  to  Knox,  and,  with  the  utmost  terror  and 
confusion,  confessed  first  to  him,  and  then  to  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  sole  directbn  of  affairs,  Botbwell,  and  his  kinsmen 
the  Hamiltons,  had  conspired  to  murder  the  prior,  Maitland,  and  the  other 
favourites  of  the  queen.  The  duke  of  Chatelherault  regarded  the  prior 
as  a  rival,  who  had  supplanted  him  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  who  nlled 
that  place  at  the  helm,  which  he  imagined  to  be  due  to  himself,  as  first 

Erince  of  the  blood.  Bothwell,  on  account  of  the  personal  injuries  which 
e  had  received  from  the  prior  during  the  hostile  operations  of  the  two 
contending  parties,  was  no  less  exasperated  against  him.  But  whether  he 
and  the  Hamiltons  had  agreed  to  cement  their  new  alliance  with  the  blood 
of  their  common  enem;^,  or  whether  the  conspiracy  existed  only  in  the 
frantic  and  disordered  imagination  of  the  eari  of  Arran,  it  is  impoflsible^ 
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loniikf  the  cnntnadktioii  of  historians  and  tbe  defectireneas  of  feconiii 
positively  to  determine.  Among  men  inflamed  with  resentment  and  impa^ 
tient  for  revenge,  rash  expressions  might  be  uttered,  and  yident  and  cii- 
miiial  expedients  proposed ;  and  on  that  foundation  Arran's  dUslempered 
fancy  might  rear  the  whole  superstructure  of  a  conspiracy.  All  the  per- 
sons accused  denied  their  guilt  with  the  utmost  confidence.  But  the 
knows  characters  of  the  men,  and  the  violent  spirit  of  the  age,  added 
greatly  to  the  probability  of  the  accusation,  and  abundantly  justily  the  con- 
auct  of  the  queen's  ministers,  who  confined  Bothwell,  Arran,  and  a  few  ol 
the  ringleaders  in  separate  prisons,  and  obliged  the  duke  to  surrender  the 
strong  castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  he  had  l^ld  ever  since  the  time  of  his 
resienin^  the  office  of  regent.* 

The  aesieos  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  against  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  were 
deeper  laid,  and  produced  more  memorable  and  more  tragical  events;. 
George  Gordon  earl  of  Huntly,  having  been  one  of  the  nobles  who  coij>- 
spired  against  James  III.,  ana  who  raised  his  son  James  IV.  to  the  throoCf 
enjoyed  a  great  share  in  the  confidence  of  that  generous  prince.t  By  his 
bounty,  great  accessions  of  wealth  and  power  were  added  to  a  family 
already  opulent  and  powerful.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch,  Alexander 
the  next  earl,  being  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  all  the  counties  beyond 
Forth,  leA  the  other  nobles  to  contend  for  offices  at  court ;  and  retiring  to 
the  north,  where  his  estate  and  influence  lay,  resided  there  in  a  kind  of 
princely  independence.  The  chieflaias  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  dreaded 
the  growing  dominion  of  such  a  dangerous  neighbour,  but  were  unable  to 
prevent  his  encroachments.  Some  of  his  rivals  he  secretly  undermined, 
others  he  subdued  by  open  force.  His  estate  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  subject,  and  his  superiorities  and  jurisdictions  extended  over  many 
of  the  northern  counties.  With  power  and  possessions  so  extensive,  under 
two  long  and  feeble  minorities,  and  amidst  tne  ^ock  of  civil  commotions, 
the  earis  of  Huntly  might  have  indulged  the  most  elevated  hopes.  But, 
happily  for  the  crown,  an  active  and  enterprising  spirit  was  not  the  cha- 
racteristic of  that  family ;  and,  whatever  object  tneir  ambition  might  have 
in  view,  they  chose  rather  to  acquire  it  by  political  address  than  to  seize 
it  openly  and  by  force  of  arms. 

The  conduct  of  Geoige  the  present  earl,  durii^  the  late  commotioni, 
bad  been  perfectly  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  family  in  that  age, 
dubious,  variable,  and  crafty.  While  the  success  of  the  lords  of  tho  con- 
gregation was  uncertain,  he  assisted  the  queen  regent  in  her  attempts  to 
crush  them.  When  their  affairs  put  on  a  better  aspect,  he  pretended  to 
join  them,  but  never  heartily  favoured  their  cause.  He  was  courted  and 
feared  by  each  of  the  contending  parties ;  both  connived  at  his  encroach- 
ments in  the  north ;  and  by  arti&e  and  force,  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
empk)y  alternately  and  in  their  proper  places,  he  added  every  day  to  the 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth  which  he  possessed. 

He  observed  the  growing  reputation  and  authority  of  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrew's  with  the  greatest  jeak>usy  and  concern,  and  considered  him  as  a 
rival  who  had  engrossed  that  share  in  the  queen's  confidence,  to  which  his 
own  zeal  for  the  popish  religion  seemed  to  give  him  a  preferable  title. 
Pe.rsonal  injuries  soon  increased  the  misunderstanding  occask>ned  by  rival- 
ship  in  power.  The  queen  having  determined  to  reward  the  services  of 
the  pTk)r  of  St.  Andrew's,  by  creating  him  an  earl,  she  made  choice  of 
Mar,  as  the  place  whence  he  should  take  his  title:  and,  that  he  might  be 
better  able  to  support  his  new  honour,  bestowea  upon  him  at  the  same 
time  the  lands  of  that  name.  These  were  part  of  tne  royal  demesnes,! 
but  the  earls  of  Huntly  had  been  permitted,  for  several  years,  to  keep 
possessun  of  thero.§    [Feb.  1.]  On  this  occasioD  the  earl  not  only  con- 
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plained^  with  some  reason,  of  the  loss  which  he  sustained,  but  had  real 
cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of  a  foimidable  neighbour  into  the 
heart  of  his  territories,  who  mi&^ht  be  able  to  rival  his  power,  and  excite  his 
oppressed  vassals  to  shake  off  nis  yoke. 

June  27.]  An  incident,  which  happened  soon  after,  increased  and  con- 
firmed Huntly's  suspicions.  Sir  Jonn  Gordon,  his  third  son,  and  lord  Ogij. 
vie,  had  a  dispute  about  the  property  of  an  estate.  This  dispute  became 
a  deadly  quarrel.  They  happened  unfortunately  to  meet  in  the  streets  of 
£dinbur^;  and  being  botn  attended  with  armed  followers,  a  scuffle 
ensued,  m  which  lord  Ogilvie  was  dangerouslv  wounded  by  Sir  John. 
The  magistrates  seized  both  the  offenders,  and  the  queen  commanded 
them  to  be  strictly  confined.  Under  any  regular  government,  such  a 
breach  of  public  peace  and  order  would  exi)ose  the  person  offending  to 
certain  punishment.  At  this  time  some  severity  was  necessaiy  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  queen's  authority  from  an  insult  the  most  heinous  which  had 
been  offered  to  it  since  her  return  into  Scotland,  fiut  in  an  age  accustomed 
to  license  and  anarchy,  even  this  moderate  exercise  of  her  power,  in  order- 
ing them  to  be  kept  m  custody,  was  deemed  an  act  of  intolerable  rigour; 
and  the  friends  of  each  party  began  to  convene  their  vassals  and  depend- 
ents, in  order  to  overawe  or  to  fnistrate  the  decisions  of  justice.*  Mean- 
while Gordon  made  his  escape  out  of  [>rison,  and  flying  into  Aberdeenshire^ 
complained  loudly  of  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  ;  and 
as  aU  the  queen's  actions  were  at  this  juncture  imputed  to  the  earl  of  Mar, 
this  added  not  a  little  to  the  resentment  which  Huntly  had  conceived 
against  that  nobleman. 

Aug.]  At  the  veiy  time  when  these  passions  fermented,  with  the  utmost 
violence,  in  the  minds  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  his  family,  the  queen  hap- 

Sened  to  set  out  on  a  progress  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
he  was  attended  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Morton,  Maitland,  and  other 
leaders  of  that  party.  The  presence  of  the  queen  in  a  countir  where  no 
name  greater  than  tbe  earl  of  Huntly 's  bad  been  heard  of,  and  no  power 
superior  to  his  had  been  exercised,  lor  many  years,  was  an  event  oi  itself 
abundantly  mortifying  to  that  haughty  nobleman.  But  while  the  queen 
was  entirely  under  the  direction  ol  Mar,  all  her  actions  were  more  apt  to 
be  misrepresented,  and  construed  into  imuries ;  and  a  thousand  circum- 
stances could  not  but  occur  to  awaken  Huntly's  jealousy,  to  offend  his 
pride,  and  to  inflame  his  resentment.  Amidst  the  agitation  of  so  many 
violent  passions,  some  eruption  was  unavoidable. 

On  Maij's  arrival  in  me  north,  Huntly  employed  his  wife,  a  woman 
capable  ot  executing  the  commission  with  abuiidance  of  dexterity,  to  sooth 
the  queen,  and  to  intercede  for  pardon  to  their  son.  But  the  queen  peremp- 
torily required  that  he  should  again  deliver  himself  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice, and  rely  on  her  clemency.  Gordon  was  persuaded  to  do  so ;  and 
bein^  enioined  b^  the  queen  to  enter  himseli  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  ne  promised  likewise  to  obey  that  command.  Lord  Erskine, 
Mar's  uncle,  was  at  that  time  governor  of  this  fort.  The  queen's  severity 
and  the  place  in  which  she  appointed  Gordon  to  be  confined,  were  inter- 
preted to  be  new  marks  of  Mfar's  rancour,  and  augmented  the  hatred  of 
the  Gordons  against  him. 

Sept  1.]  Mean  time,  sir  John  Gordon  set  out  towards  Stirling ;  but 
instead  of  performing  his  promise  to  the  queen,  made  his  escape  firom  his 
guards,  ana  returned  to  take  the  command  of  his  followers,  who  were 
rising  in  arms  all  over  the  north.  These  were  destined  to  second  and 
improve  the  blow,  by  which  his  father  proposed,  secretly  and  at  once,  to 
cut  oS  Mar,  Morton,  and  Maitland,  his  principal  adversaries.  The  time 
and  place  for  perpetrating  this  horrid  deed  were  frequently  appointed; 
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Imt  die  execntmg  of  it  was  wonderfiillj  prevented,  by  some  of  those  tinfoi«- 
seen  incidents  which  so  often  occur  to  disconcert  the  schemes  and  to  intimi  • 
date  the  hearts  of  assassias.*  Huntly's  own  house,  at  Strathbogie,  was 
the  last  and  most  convenient  scene  appointed  for  committing  the  intended 
violence.  But  on  her  journey  thither,  the  queen  heard  of  youn^  Gordon's 
ffig-ht  and  rebellion,  and,  refusing  in  Uie  first  transports  of^her  indignation 
Id  enter  under  the  father^s  roof.  By  that  fortunate  expression  of  her  resent- 
ment saved  her  ministers  fix>m  unavoidable  destruction.! 

The  ill  success  of  these  efforts  of  private  revenge  precipitated  Huntly  into 
open  rebellion.  As  the  queen  was  entirely  under  the  direction  of  his  rivals, 
it  was  impossible  to  compass  their  ruin  without  violating  the  allegiance 
which  he  owed  his  sovereign.  On  her  arrival  at  Inverness,  the  command- 
it^  officer  in  the  castle,  by  Huntly's  orders,  shut  the  gates  against  her. 
f&ry  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  town,  which  was  open  and  defenceless 
but 'this  too  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  earl's  followers.^ 
The  utmost  consternation  seized  the  queen,  who  was  attended  by  a  veiy 
slender  train.  She  every  moment  expected  the  approach  of  the  rebels, 
and  some  ships  were  already  ordered  into  the  river  to  secure  her  escape. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Munroes,  Erasers,  Mackintoshes,  and  some  neighlxnir- 
ing  clans,  who  took  arms  in  her  defence,  saved  her  from  this  danger,  fiy 
their  assistance,  she  even  forced  the  castle  to  sunender,  and  inflicted  on  the 
governor  the  punishment  which  his  insolence  deserved. 

This  open  act  of  disobedience  was  the  occasion  of  a  measure  more  ff ail- 
ing to  Huntly  than  any  the  queen  had  hitherto  taken.  Lord  Erskine 
having  pretended  a  right  to  the  earldom  of  Mar,  Stewart  resi^ped  it  in  his 
favour;  and  at  the  same  time  Maiy  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  earl  of 
Murray,  with  the  estate  annexed  to  that  dignity,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  (he  Earl  of  Huntly  since  the  year  1548.§  From  this  encroach- 
ment ui>on  his  domains  he  concluded  that  his  family  was  devoted  to 
destruction ;  and,  dreading  to  be  stripped  ^dually  of  aJl  those  possessions 
which,  in  reward  of  their  services,  the  gratitude  of  the  crown  haa  bestowed 
on  himself,  or  his  ancestors,  he  no  longer  disguised  his  intentions,  but,  in 
defiance  of  the  queen's  proclamation,  openly  took  arms.  Instead  of  yield- 
ine  those  nlaces  of  strength,  which  Mary  required  him  to  surrender,  his 
followers  aispersed  or  cut  in  pieces  the  parties  which  she  despatched  to 
take  possession  of  them  ;||  and  he  himself  advancing  with  a  considerable 
body  of  men  towards  Aberdeen,  to  which  place  the  queen  was  now 
returned,  filled  her  small  court  with  consternation.  Murray  had  only  a 
handful  of  men  in  whom  he  could  confide. IT  In  order  to  form  the  appear- 
ance of  an  army,  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  neignoour- 
ii^  barons;  but  as  most  of  these  either  favoured  Huntly 's  desi^^,  or  stood 
in  awe  of  his  power,  from  them  no  cordial  or  effectual  service  could  be 
expected. 

Oct.  48.]  With  these  troops,  however,  Murray,  who  could  gain  nothing 
by  delay,  marched  briskly  towards  the  enemy.  He  found  them  at  Cori- 
cnie,  posted  to  great  advantage ;  he  commanded  his  northern  associates 
instantly  to  begin  the  attack ;  but  on  the  first  motion  of  the  enemy  they 
treacherously  turned  their  back ;  and  Huntly's  followers,  throwing  aside 
their  spears  and  breaking  their  ranks,  drew  their  swoids  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  pursuit.  It  was  then  that  Murray  gave  proof,  both  of  steady 
courage  and  prudent  conduct.  He  stood  immoveable  on  a  rising  ground 
with  the  small  but  trusty  body  of  his  adherents,  who,  presenting  their 
spears  to  the  enemy,  received  them  with  a  determined  resolution  which 
they  little  expected.  The  Highland  broad  sword  is  not  a  weapon  fit  to 
encounter  the  Scottish  spear.    In  every  civil  commotion,  the  superiority  of 
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ihe  latter  has  been  eTident^  aod  has  always  decided  the  contest  On  this 
occasion  tiie  i]Tqg;u]ar  attack  of  Htmtly's  troops  was  easily  repulsed  by 
Murray's  firm  battalion.  Before  they  recovered  from  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  this  unforeseen  resistance,  Murray's  northern  troops,  who  bad 
fled  so  soamefuUy  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  willing  to  regain  their 
credit  with  the  victorious  party,  fell  upon  them,  and  completed  the  rout* 
Huntly  himself,  who  was  extremely  corpulent,  was  trodden  to  death  in  the 
pursmt.  His  sons,  sir  John  and  Adam,  were  taken,  and  Murray  returned 
m  triumph  to  Aberdeen  with  his  prisoners. 

The  trial  of  men  taken  in  actual  rebellion  ajgainst  their  sovereign  was 
extremely  short.  Three  days  alter  the  battle,  sir  John  Gordon  was 
beheadea  at  Aberdeen.  His  brother  Adam  was  pardoned  on  account  of 
his  youth.  Lord  Gordon,  who  had  been  privy  to  his  father's  designs,  was 
seized  in  the  south,  and  upon  trial  found  guilty  of  treason ;  but,  through 
the  queen's  clemency,  the  punishment  was  remitted.  The  first  parliament 
proceeded  against  this  ereat  family  with  the  utmost  rigour  oi  law,  and 
reduced  their  power  and  fortune  to  the  lowest  ebb.'** 

As  the  fall  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  is  the  most  important  event  of  this  year» 
it  would  have  been  improper  to  interrupt  the  narrative  by  taking  notice  oi 
lesser  transactions,  which  may  now  be  related  with  equal  propnety. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer,  Maiy,  who  was  desirous  oi  entering  into  a 
more  intimate  correspondence  and  familiarity  with  Elizabeth,  employed 
Maitland  to  desire  a  personal  interview  with  her,  somewhere  in  the  north 
of  England.  As  this  proposal  could  not  be  rejected  with  decency,  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  meetipg  were  instantly 
a^;reed  upon.  But  Elizabeth  was  prudent  enough  not  to  admit  into  her 
kingdom  a  rival  who  outshone  herself  so  far  in  beauty  and  j^cefulness  of 
person ;  and  who  excelled  so  eminently  in  all  tiie  arts  of  insinuation  and 
address.  Under  pretence  of  beine  confined  to  London,  by  the  attentioo 
which  she  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  civil  wars  in  France,  she  put  off  the 

*  Tliii  coDsplracy  of  tbe  earl  of  Himtty  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  myMerioas  paangea  in 
Ihe  Scottish  history.  As  it  was  a  traasaction  purely  domestic,  and  in  which  the  English  wete  little 
Interested,  few  original  papers  concemh^  it  have  been  found  in  Cecil's  oollectim,  the  great  store- 
house of  evidence  and  information  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  this  period. 

Buchanan  supposes  Mary  to  have  formed  a  design  about  this  time  of  destroying  Murray,  and  of 
employing  the  pow^  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  for  this  purpose.  But  bis  aceoont  of  this  wh<Aa  trana- 
•ction  Kppewn  to  be  so  void  of  truth,  and  even  of  probau>iHty ,  as  to  deserve  no  serious  eiamiaatioiw 
At  that  time  Mary  wanted  power,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  inclination  to  commit  any  tfii  (4" 
Violence  upon  her  brothor. 

Two  other  hypotheses  have  been  advanced,  in  order  lo  ex|dain  this  matter;  bat  they  appear  tobe 
e(mally  removed  from  troth. 

I.  It  cannot  be  well  conceived,  that  the  qaeen*B  Journey  to  the  north  was  a  scheme  concerted  by 
Morray,  In  order  to  ruin  tlie  earl  of  Huntly.    1.  Huntly  had  resided  at  court  almost  evet  since  the 

S sen's  return.  Keith,  196,  Append.  175,  dbe.  This  was  the  proper  place  in  which  to  have  seized 
n.  To  attack  him  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  seat  of  his  power  and  in  the  midst  of  his  vassals,  was 
a  project  equally  absurd  and  hazardous.  3.  "The  queen  was  not  accompanied  with  a  body  of  troopa 
eapable  of  attempting  any  thing  against  Huntiy  by  violence :  her  train  was  not  more  numerous  than 
was  usual  in  times  of  greatest  tranquillity.  Keith,  330.  3.  Theie  remain  two  original  letteis  with 
regard  to  this  conspiracy :  one  from  Randolph  the  English  resident,  and  another  from  Maitland, 
both  directed  to  Cecil.  They  talk  of  Hundy's  measures  as  notoiiously  treaaooable.  Randolph 
mendons  bis  repeated  attempfai  to  assassinate  Murray,  Jtc.  No  bint  is  given  of  aoy  previous  reso- 
lution formed  by  Mary's  mimsteis  to  ruin  Huntly  and  his  fhmily.  Had  any  such  deogn  ever  existed, 
it  was  Randolph's  duty  to  have  dtocovered  it ;  nor  would  Maitland  have  laboured  to  conceal  it  from 
tbe  English  secretary,    Keith,  239.  23S. 

II.  To  suppose  that  the  eail  of  Huntly  had  laid  any  plan  for  seizing  the  queen  and  her  minlsten 
seems  to  be  no  less  Improbable.  1.  On  the  queen's  arrival  in  the  north,  he  laboared,  in  good  earnest, 
to  gain  her  fbvour,  and  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  his  son.  Knox,  318.  S.  Be  met  tbe  queen,  fhst  at 
Aberdeen,  and  then  at  Rothemay,  whither  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  come,  had  he  harboured 
any  such  treasonable  resolution.  Knox,  318.  3.  His  conduct  was  irresolute  and  wavering,  like 
that  of  a  man  disconcerted  by  an  onforawen  danger,  not  like  one  executing  a  concerted  plan.  4.  The 
most  considerablepersons  of  his  clan  submitted  to  the  queen,  and  found  surety  to  obey  her  conr 
mands.  Keitii,  996.  Had  the  earl  been  previouslv  determined  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  queen, 
or  to  seize  her  ministers,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  imparted  it  to  his  principal  IbDowen,  nor 
would  they  have  deserted  him  in  this  manner. 

For  these  reasons  I  have,  on  the  one  hand,  vindicated  the  eail  of  Murray  fkom  any  dellberaia 
Intendon  of  ruining  the  fbnflly  of  Gordon ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  Imputed  tbe  violent  cob- 
dact  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  a  soddeik  start  of  resentment,  without  charging  him  with  aay  pn- 
msditated  purpose  of  rabeUlan. 
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intemew  for  tfaat  fleaaon,*  and  prevented  her  subjects  from  seeing  tbe 
Scottisb  queest  the  cbarms  of  whose  appearance  and  behaviour  don  envied, 
and  had  some  reason  to  dread. 

During  this  year,  the  assembly  of  the  church  met  twice.  [June  t, 
Dea  i25. 1  In  lx>th  these  meeting;s  were  exhibited  many  complainte  of  the 
poverty  and  dependence  of  the  church ;  and  many  murmurs  against  the 
fle^ligence  or  avarice  of  those  who  had  been  appomted  to  collect  and  to 
distribute  the  small  fund  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  preacbeis.t 
A  petition,  craving  redress  of  their  grievances^  was  presented  to  the  queen : 
hut  without  any  effect.  There  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  Maiy  would 
discover  any  forwardness  to  grant  the  request  of  such  suppliants.  As  faer 
ministers,  though  all  most  zealous  protestants,  were  themselves  growing 
rich  on  the  inheritance  of  the  church,  they  were  equally  regardless  of  the 
indigence  and  demands  of  their  brethren. 

1563.]  Maiy  had  now  continued  above  two  years  in  a  state  of  widow- 
hood, tier  gentle  administration  had  secured  the  hearts  of  her  subjects, 
who  were  impatient  for  her  marriage,  and  wished  the  crown  to  descend  in 
the  rieht  line  fifom  their  ancient  monarchs.  She  herself  was  the  most 
amiabfe  woman  of  the  age ;  and  the  fame  of  her  accomplishments,  together 
with  the  favourable  circumstance  of  her  having  one  kingdom  already  in 
her  possession,  and  the  prospect  of  mounting  the  throne  of  another, 
prompted  many  different  princes  to  solicit  an  alRance  so  illustrious.  Scot- 
land, by  its  situation,  threw  so  much  weight  and  nower  into  whatever 
scale  it  fell  that  all  £urope  waited  with  solicituae  for  Maiys  deter- 
mination ;  and  no  event  in  that  age  excited  stron^r  political  fears  and 
jealousies ;  none  interested  more  deeply  the  passions  of  several  prince% 
or  gave  rise  to  more  contradictory  mtrigues,  than  the  marriage  of  the 
Scottish  queen. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  remembered  what  vast  projects 
the  French  had  founded  on  their  former  alliance  with  the  queen  ol  Scots; 
and  though  the  unexpected  death,  first  of  Heniy  and  then  of  Francis,  had 
hindered  these  from  taking  effect,  yet  if  Mary  should  again  make  choice 
of  a  husband  among  the  French  princes,  the  same  designs  might  be  revived 
and  prosecuted  with  better  success. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  emperor  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  bad  proposed  to  many  the  Scottish  queen  to  the 
archduke  Charles,  Ferdinand's  third  son.  The  matter  was  communicated 
to  Mary ;  and  Melvil,  who  at  that  time  attended  the  elector  Palatine, 
was  commanded  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  situation  of  die  arch- 
duke.! ^   - 

Philip  II.,  though  no  less  apprehensive  of  Mary's  falling  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  France,  envied  nis  uncle  Ferdinand  the  acquisition  of  so 
important  a  prize  ;  and,  as  his  own  insatiable  ambition  grasped  at  all  the 
kir^doms  of  Europe,  be  employed  his  ambassador  at  the  French  court  to 
solicit  the  princes  of  Lorrain  in  behalf  of  his  son  Don  Carios,  at  that  time 
the  heir  of  all  the  extensive  dominions  which  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
monarcl^.§ 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  on  the  other  hand,  dreaded  the  marriage  of  the 
Scottish  queen  with  any  of  the  Austrian  princes,  which  would  have  added 
so  much  to  the  j^wer  and  pretensions  of  that  ambitious  race.  Her 
jealousy  of  the  pnnces  of  Lorrain  rendered  her  no  less  averse  from  an 
alliance  which,  by  securing  to  them  the  protection  of  the  emperor  or  king 
of  Spain,  would  give  new  boldness  to  their  enterprising  spirit,  and  enable 
them  to  set  the  power  of  the  crown,  wbich  they  already  rivalled,  at  open 
defiance :  and  as  she  was  afraid  that  these  splendid  proposals  of  the  Aus- 
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trian  fdoulj  would  dazzle  the  yotu^  queen,  ahe  instantly  despatched 
Castelnau  into  Scotland,  to  ofier  her  in  marriage  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  her  former  husband,  who  soon  after  mounted  the  tHrooe  of 
France.* 

Maiy  attentively  weighed  the  pretensions  of  so  many  rivals.  The  arch- 
duke bad  little  to  recommend  him  but  his  high  birtn.  The  example  of 
Heniy  VIII.  was  a  warning  against  contracting  a  marriage  with  the  brother 
of  her  former  husband ;  and  she  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  api>earing 
in  France,  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which  she  had  formerly  held  in  that 
kiijgdom.  She  listened,  therefore,  with  partiality,  to  the  Spanish  propo- 
sitions, and  the  prospect  of  such  vast  power  and  dominions  flattered  the 
ambition  of  a  young  and  aspirine  princess. 

Three  several  circumstances,  nowever,  concurred  to  divert  Maiy  from 
any  thoughts  of  a  foreign  alliance. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  murder  of  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Guise.  The 
violence  and  ambition  of  that  nobleman  had  involved  his  countiy  in  a  civi< 
war ;  which  was  conducted  with  furious  animosity  and  various  success. 
At  last  the  duke  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  the  bulwark  of  the  protestant 
cause  j  and  he  had  reduced  that  ci^  to  the  last  extremity,  when  he  was 
assassinated  by  die  frantic  zeal  of  Fx)ltrot.  This  blow  proved  fatal  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  The  young  duke  was  a  minor ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain,  though  subtle  and  intri^ing,  wanted  that  undaunted  and  enterprising 
courage,  which  rendered  me  ambition  of  his  brother  so  formidable. 
Catherine,  instead  of  encouraging  the  ambition  or  furthering  the  pretensions 
of  her  daughter-in-law,  took  pleasure  in  mortifying  the  one,  and  in  disap- 
pointing the  other.  In  this  situation,  and  without  sucn  a  protector,  it  became 
necessary  for  Maiy  to  contract  her  views,  and  to  proceed  with  caution ; 
and,  whatever  prospect  of  advantage  might  allure  her,  she  could  venture 
upon  no  dangerous  or  doubtful  measure. 

The  second  circumstance  which  weighed  with  Mary  was  the  opinion 
of  the  queen  of  England.  The  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen  interested 
Elizabeth  more  deei>]y  than  any  other  prince ;  and  she  observed  all  her 
deliberations  concerning  it  with  the  most  anxious  attention.  She  herself 
seems  early  to  have  formed  a  resolution  of  livii^  unmarried,  and  she  dis- 
covered no  small  inclination  to  impose  the  same  taw  on  the  oueen  of  Scots. 
She  had  already  experienced  what  use  might  be  made  of  Maiy^s  i>ower 
and  pretensions  to  invade  her  dominions,  and  to  disturb  her  possession  of 
the  crown.  The  death  of  Francis  II.  had  happily  delivered  her  from 
this  danger,  which  she  determined  to  guard  against  for  the  future  with  the 
utmost  care.  As  the  restless  ambition  of  the  Austrian  princes,  the  avowed 
and  bigoted  patrons  of  the  catholic  superstition,  made  her,  in  a  particular 
manner,  dread  their  neighbourhood,  sne  instructed  Randolph  to  remon- 
strate, in  the  strongest  terms,  against  any  alliance  with  them ;  and  to  acquaint 
Mary,  that  as  she  herself  would  consider  such  a  match  to  be  a  breach  of 
the  personal  friendship  in  which  they  were  so  happily  united ;  so  the 
English  nation  would  regard  it  as  the  dissolution  of  that  confederacy  which 
now  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
own  reli^on  and  liberties,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  taKe  some  step 
prg'udicial  to  her  right  of  succession,  which,  as  she  well  knew,  they  neither 
wanted  power  nor  pretences  to  invalidate  and  set  aside.  This  threatening 
was  accompanied  with  a  promise,  but  expressed  in  very  ambiguous  tenns, 
that  if  Mary's  dioice  of  a  husband  should  prove  agreeable  to  the  English 
nation,  Elizabeth  would  appoint  proper  persons  to  examine  her  title  to  the 
succession,  and,  if  well  founded,  command  it  to  be  publicly  recognised. 
She  observed,  however,  a  mysterious  silence  concerning  me  person  on 
whom  she  wished  the  choice  of  the  Scottish  queen  to  fall.    The  revealipg 
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cif  llie  9Bcret  was  vesenred  for  some  future  ne^tiation.  Meanwhile  she 
threw  out  some  obscure  hints,  that  a  native  of  Bntain^  or  one  not  of  princely 
rank,  would  be  her  safest  and  most  inoffensive  choice.*  An  advice,  offered 
with  such  an  air  of  superiority  and  command,  mortified,  no  doubt,  the  pride 
of  the  Scottish  queen.  But,  under  her  present  circumstances,  she  was 
obliged  to  bear  this  indignity.  Destitute  of  all  foreign  assistance,  and 
intent  upon  &e  English  succession,  the  great  object  of  her  wishes  and 
ambition,  it  became  necessaiy  to  court  a  rival,  whom,  without  manifest 
UDprudence,  she  could  not  venture  to  offend. 

The  inclination  of  her  own  subjects  was  another,  and  not  the  least 
considerable  circumstance,  which  called  for  Mary's  attention  at  this  con- 
juncture. They  had  been  taught,  by  the  fatal  experiment  of  her  former 
marriage,  to  dread  a  union  with  any  great  prince,  whose  power  might  be 
employed  to  oppress  their  religion  and  liberties.  They  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  a  match  with  a  foreigner;  and  if  the  crown  should  be 
strei^thened  by  new  dominions  and  alliances,  they  foresaw  that  the  royal 
prerogative  would  soon  be  stretched  beyond  its  ancient  and  legal  limits. 
Their  eagerness  to  prevent  this  could  hardly  fail  of  throwing  tnem  once 
more  into  the  arms  of  England.  Elizabeth  would  be  ready  to  afford  them 
her  aid  towards  obstructing  a  measure  so  disagreeable  to  herself.  It  was 
easy  for  them  to  seize  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  By  the  assistance  of 
the  English  fleet,  they  could  render  it  difficult  for  any  foreign  prince  to  land 
in  Scouand.  The  Koman  catholics,  now  an  inconsiderable  party  in  the 
kii^dom,  and  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  could  give  no 
obstruction  to  their  designs.  To  what  violent  extremes  the  national 
abhorrence  of  a  foreign  yoke  might  have  been  carried  is  manifest  from 
what  she  had  already  seen  and  experienced. 

For  these  reasons  Mary  laid  aside,  at  that  time,  all  thoughts  of  foreign 
alliance,  and  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own  ambition,  in  order  to 
remove  the  jealousies  of  ETizabetib,  and  to  quiet  the  fears  of  her  own 
subjects. 

The  parliament  met  this  yean  for  the  first  time  since  the  queen's  return 
into  Scotland.  [May  26.J  Mary's  administration  had  hitherto  been 
extremely  popular.  Her  ministers  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  nation : 
and  by  consequence,  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly  were  conducted 
with  perfect  unanimity.    The  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Murray  to  the 

Erior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  confirmed ;  the  earl  of  Huntly,  and  several  of 
is  vassals  and  dependants,  were  attainted :  the  attainder  against  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  and  some  of  his  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beatoun, 
was  reversed  :t  the  act  of  oblivion,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
received  the  royal  sanction.  But  Maiy,  who  had  determined  never  to 
ratify  that  treaty,  took  care  that  this  sanction  should  not  be  deemed  any 
acknowledgment  of  its  validity ;  she  granted  her  consent  merely  in  con- 
descension to  the  lords  in  parliament,  who  on  their  knees  besougnt  her  to 
allay  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions  of  her  subjects  by  such  a  gracious 
law.J 

No  attempt  was  made  in  this  parliament,  to  procure  the  (Queen's  assent 
to  the  laws  establishing  the  protestant  religion.  Her  mimsters,  though 
zealous  protectants  thei:^ves,  were  aware  mat  this  could  not  be  urged 
without  manifest  danger  and  imprudence.  She  had  consented,  through 
their  influence,  to  tolerate  and  protect  the  reformed  doctrine.  They  had 
even  prevailed  on  her  to  imprison  and  prosecute  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  prior  of  Withorn,  ibr  celebrating  mass  contrary  to  her 
proclamatk)n.6  Mary,  however,  was  still  passionately  devoted  to  the 
Romish  church ;  and  though,  from  political  motives,  she  had  granted  a 
temporary  protection  of  opinions  whidi  she  disapproved,  there  were  no 
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foands  to  hope  that  she  would  agree  to  establish  tiiett  for  perpetuitf. 
he  moderation  of  those  who  professed  it  was  the  best  metboa  for  recoil 
ciliiig  the  queen  to  die  protestant  religion.  Time  might  abate  her  bigotiy. 
Her  prejudices  might  wear  off  gradually,  and  at  last  she  mi? ht  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  her  people,  what  their  importunity  or  Iheir  ▼iofence  could 
never  have  extorted.  Many  laws  of  importance  were  to  be  proposed  in 
parliament;  and  to  defeat  all  these,  by  such  a  fruitless  and  ill-timed 
application  to  the  queen,  would  have  been  equally  injurious  to  individuals 
ana  detrimental  to  the  pubbc 

The  zeal  of  the  protestant  cleigy  was  deaf  to  all  these  considerations  of 
prudence  or  policy.  Eager  and  impatient,  it  brooked  no  delay :  severe 
and  inflexible,  it  would  condescend  to  no  compliances.  The  leading  men 
of  that  order  insisted,  that  this  opportunity  of  establishing  relidon  by  law 
was  not  to  be  nedected.  They  pronounced  the  moderation  of  Qie  courtiers 
apostacy :  and  their  endeavours  to  gain  the  queen  they  reckoned  criminal 
and  servile.  Knox  solemnly  renounced  the  triendship  of  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, as  a  man  devoted  to  Mary,  and  so  blindly  zealous  for  her  service  as 
to  become  regardless  of  those  objects  which  he  had  hitherto  esteemed 
most  sacred.  This  rupture,  whicn  is  a  strong  proof  of  Murray's  sincere 
attachment  to  the  queen  at  that  period,  continuea  above  a  year  and  a  half.* 

The  preachers,  being  disappointed  by  the  men  in  whom  they  placed 
the  greatest  confidence,  eave  vent  to  their  indignation  in  their  pulpits. 
These  echoed  more  loudly  than  ever  with  declamations  against  idolatry ; 
with  dismal  presages  concerning  the  queen's  marriage  with  a  foreigner: 
and  with  bitter  reproaches  against  those  who,  from  interested  motives,  baa 
deserted  that  cause  which  they  once  reckoned  it  their  honour  to  support. 
The  people,  inflamed  by  such  vehement  declamations,  which  were 
dictated  ny  a  zeal  more  sincere  than  prudent,  proceeded  to  rash  and 
unjustifiable  acts  of  violence.  [Aug.]  During  the  queen's  absence,  on  a 
progress  into  the  west,  mass  continuea  to  be  celebrated  in  her  chapel  at 
Holyrood-house.  The  multitude  of  those 'who  openly  resorted  thither 
gave  ^at  offence  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who,  being  free  from  tibe 
restraint  which  the  royal  presence  imposed,  assembled  in  a  riotous  manner, 
interrupted  the  service^  and  filled  such  as  were  present  with  the  utmost 
consternation.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  in  this  tumult  were  seized,  and  a 
day  appointed  for  their  trial.f 

Oct.  8.1  Knox,  who  deemed  the  zeal  of  these  persons  laudable,  and 
their  conduct  meritorious,  considered  them  as  sufferers  in  a  good  cause ;  and 
m  order  to  screen  them  from  danger,  he  issued  circular  fetters,  requiring 
all  who  professed  the  true  religion,  or  were  concerned  for  tlie  preservation 
of  it,  to  assemble  at  £dinbu]]p^h,  on  the  day  of  trial,  that  by  their  presence 
they  mkht  comfort  and  assist  their  distressed  brethren.!  One  of  these 
letters  fell  into  the  queen's  hands.  To  assemble  the  subjects  without  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  was  construed  to  be  treason,  and  a  resolution 
was  taken  to  prosecute  Knox  for  that  crime,  before  the  privy  council. 
[Dec.  15.]  Happily  for  him,  his  indues  were  not  only  zealous  protestants, 
out  the  very  men  who,  durii^  tne  late  commotions,  bad  opemy  resisted 
and  set  at  defiance  the  queen^  authority.  It  was  under  precedents  drawn 
from  their  own  conduct  that  Knox  enoeavoured  to  shelter  himself.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  these  counsellors  to  have  found  out 
a  distinction,  by  which  they  could  censure  him  without  condemning  them- 
selves. Afler  a  long  hearing,  to  the  astonishment  of  Lethington  and  the 
other  courtier8,§  he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  Sinclair,  bishop  of  Ross, 
and  president  of  the  Court  of  Session,  a  zealous  papist,  heartily  concurred 
with  the  other  counsellors  in  this  decision  ;||  a  remarkable  fact,  which 
•hows  the  unsettled  state  of  government  in  that  age ;  the  low  condition  to 
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which  ngd  ftuthoritr  was^then  sunk ;  and  the  impunity  with  which  sub- 
jects DOCTt  invade  those  rights  of  the  crown  which  are  now  held  sacred. 

1564.r The  mairia^  of  the  Scottish  queen  continued  still  to  be  the 
object  ct  attention  and  intrigue.  Though  Elizabeth,  even  while  she  wished 
to  direct  M aiy,  treated  her  with  a  disgustful  reserve ;  though  she  kept  her, 
without  necessity,  in  a  state  of  suspense ;  and  hinted  oflen  at  the  person 
whom  sbe  destined  to  be  her  husband,  without  directly  mentioning  his 
name ;  yet  Mary  iiramed  all  her  actions  to  express  such  prudent  respect  for 
the  English  queen,  that  foreign  princes  beean  to  imagine  that  she  had  given 
beneltup  implicitly  to  her  cUrection.*  The  prospect  of  this  union  alarmed 
Catherine  of  itfedicis.  Though  Catherine  had  taken  pleasure  all  along  in 
doing  ill  offices  to  the  queen  of  Scots ;  though  soon  after  the  duke  of 
Guise^s  death,  she  had  put  upon  her  a  most  mortifying  indignity,  by  stoppiqg 
the  payment  of  her  dowiy,  by  depriving  her  subject  the  diike  of  Cnateh 
berault  of  his  pension,  and  by  bestowing  the  command  of  the  Scottish 
guards  on  a  Frenchman  ;t  she  resolved,  however,  to  prevent  this  daneerous 
conjunction  of  the  British  queens.  For  this  purpose  she  now  employed 
all  her  ait  to  appease  Mary,|  to  whom  she  had  fiven  so  many  causes  of 
oCfence.  The  arrears  of  her  dowiy  were  instantly  paid ;  more  punctual 
remittances  were  promised  for  the  future ;  and  offers  made,  not  only  to 
restore  but  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  Scottish  nation  in  France.  It 
was  easy  for  Maiy  to  penetrate  into  the  motives  of  this  sudden  chaise ; 
sbe  well  knew  tlie  character  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  laid  little  stress 
upon  professioos  of  friendship  which  came  from  a  princess  of  such  a  false 
and  unfeeling  heart. 

The  negotiation  with  England,  relative  to  the  marriage,  suffered  no 
interruption  from  this  application  of  the  French  queen.  As  Maiy,  m  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  her  subjects,  and  pressed  by  the  strongest 
motives  of  interest,  determined  speedily  to  marry,  Elizabeth  was  obl^d 
to  break  that  unaccountable  silence  which  she  had  hitherto  affected.  The 
secret  was  disclosed,  and  her  favourite  lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Leicester,  was  declared  to  be  the  happy  man  whom  she  had 
chosen  to  be  the  husband  of  a  queen  courted  by  many  princes.§  Eliza- 
beth's wisdom  and  penetration  were  remarkaole  in  the  choice  of  her 
ministers ;  in  distinguishing  her  favourites,  those  great  qualities  were  less 
conspicuous.  She  was  influenced  in  two  cases  so  opposite,  by  merit  of 
very  different  kinds.  Their  capacity  for  business,  their  knowledge,  their 
prudence,  were  the  talents  to  which  alone  she  attended  in  choosing  her 
ministers ;  whereas  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  person,  polished  manners, 
and  courtly  address,  were  the  accomplishments  on  which  she  bestowed 
her  favours.  She  acted  in  the  one  case  with  the  wisdom  of  a  queen,  in 
the  other  she  discovered  the  weakness  of  a  woman.  To  this  Leicester 
owed  his  g^ndeur.  Though  remarkable  neither  for  eminence  in  virtue 
nor  superiority  of  abilities,  the  queen's  partiality  distinguished  him  on 
every  occasion.  She  raised  him  to  the  highest  honours,  she  bestowed 
on  him  the  most  important  empk>yments,  and  manifested  an  affection  so 
disproportionate  to  his  merit,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  age»  it  could  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  power  of  planetaiy  influence.!! 

The  high  spirit  of  the  Scottish  queen  could  not  well  bear  the  first  over- 
ture of  a  match  with  a  subject.  Her  own  rank,  the  splendour  of  her 
former  marri^,  and  the  solicitations  at  this  time  of  so  many  powerful 

Erinces,  crowded  into  her  thoughts,  and  made  her  sensibly  feel  how  hum- 
ling  and  disrespectful  Elizabeth's  proposal  was.  She  dissembled,  how- 
ever, with  the  English  resident ;  and  though  she  declared,  in  strong  terms, 
what  a  degradation  she  would  deem  this  alliance,  which  brought  along 
with  it  no  advants^  that  coukl  justify  such  neglect  of  her  own  dignity, 
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she  mentioned  the  earl  of  Leicester,  notwithatandiqg,  in  tenoa  full  of 
respect.* 

JBIiKabethy  we  may  presume,  did  not  wish  that  the  proposal  should  be 
received  in  any  other  manner.  Afler  the  extraordinaiy  marics  she  had 
given  of  her  own  attachment  to  Leicester,  and  while  he  was  still  in  the 
very  height  of  favour,  it  is  not  probable  she  could  think  seriously  of 
bestowing  him  upon  another.  It  was  not  her  aim  to  persuade,  but  only  to 
amuse  Mary.f  Almost  three  years  were  elapsed  since  her  return  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  though  solicited  by  her  subjects,  and  courted  by  the  greatest 
princes  in  £urope,  she  had  hitnerto  been  prevented  from  manying,  chiefly 
by  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth.  If  at  this  time  the  English  queen  could  have 
engaged  Mary  to  listen  to  her  proposal  in  favour  of  Leicester,  her  power 
over  this  creature  of  her  own  would  have  enabled  her  to  protract  the 
negotiation  at  pleasure ;  and,  by  keeping  her  rival  unmarried,  she  would 
have  rendered  the  prospect  of  her  succession  less  acceptable  to  the 
Ene^Ii^. 

Leicester's  own  situation  was  extremely  delicate  and  embarrassing.  To 
gain  possession  of  the  most  amiable  woman  of  the  age,  to  canr  away  this 
prize  from  so  many  contending  princes,  to  mount  the  throne  of  an  ancient 
kingdom,  might  have  flattered  the  ambition  of  a  subject  much  more  consi- 
derable than  him.  He  saw  all  these  advantages  no  doubt ;  and,  in  secret, 
they  made  their  full  impression  on  him.  But,  without  oflending  Elizabeth, 
he  durst  not  venture  on  the  most  distant  discovery  of  his  sentiments,  or 
take  any  steps  towards  facilitating  his  acquisition  of  objects  so  worthy  d 
desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth's  partiality  towards  him,  which  she  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  J  might  inspire  him  with  hopes  of  attaining;  the 
supreme  rank  in  a  kineaom  more  illustrious  than  Scotland.  Elizabeth  had 
often  declared  that  noUiing  but  her  resolution  to  lead  a  single  life,  and  his 
being  bom  her  own  subject,  would  have  hindered  her  from  choosing  the 
earl  of  Leicester  for  a  husband.  Such  considerations  of  jprudence  are, 
however,  often  surmounted  by  love ;  and  Leicester  might  natter  himself, 
that  the  violence  of  her  affection  would  at  length  triumph  both  over  ^e 
maxims  of  policy  and  the  scruples  of  pride.  These  hopes  induced  him, 
now  and  then,  to  conclude  the  proposal  of  his  marriage  with  the  Scottish 
queen  to  be  a  project  for  his  destruction ;  and  he  imputed  it  to  the  malice 
of  Cecil,  who,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  intended 
to  ruin  him  in  the  good  opinion  both  of  Elizabeth  and  Maiy.^ 

A  treaty  of  marriage,  proposed  by  one  queen,  who  dreaded  its  success : 
listened  to  by  another,  who  was  secretly  determined  against  it  j  and 
scarcely  desired  by  the  man  himself,  whose  interest  and  reputation  it  was 
calculated,  in  appearance,  to  promote :  could  not,  under  so  many  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  be  brought  to  a  fortunate  issue.  Both  Elizabeth  and 
Maiy  continued,  however,  to  act  with  equal  dissimulation.  The  former, 
notwithstandii^  her  fears  of  losing  Leicester,  solicited  warmly  in  his  behalf. 
The  latter,  though  she  began  about  this  time  to  cast  her  eyes  upon  another 
subject  of  England,  did  not  at  once  venture  finally  to  reject  Elizabeth's 
favourite. 

The  person  towards  whom  Maiy  began  to  turn  her  thoughts  was  Henry 
Stewart  lord  Daraiy,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox.  That  nobleman, 
havii^  been  driven  out  of  Scotland,  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault,  had  lived  in  banishment  for  twenty  years.  His  wife,  lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  was  Mary's  most  dangerous  rival  in  ber  claim  upon  the 
Ene^nsh  succession.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  eldest  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  whom  that  queen  married  afler  the 
death  of  her  husband  James  IV.    In  that  age,  the  right  and  order  of  sue- 
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ottSKM)  was  not  settled  with  the  same  accura<7  as  at  present.    Timey  and 
the  decisioo  of  almost  eyeiy  case  that  can  possibly  happen,  have  at  last 
introduced  certainty  into  a  matter,^  which  naturally  is  subject  to  all  the 
▼ariety  arising:  from  the  caprice  of  lawyers,  glided  by  obscure  and  often 
Imagioaiy  analogies.    The  countess  of  Liennox,  thou^  bom  of  a  second 
nauiage,  was  one  degree  nearer  the  royal  blood  of  llngland  than  M^i^. 
She  was  the  daughter,  Maiy  only  the  granddaughter  of  Jtf  aigare*      This 
was  not  the  only  advantage  over  Maiy  which  the  countess  of  Lennox 
enjoyed.     She  was  bom  in  England,  and,  by  a  maxim  of  law  in  that  couiv 
tiy,  with  reeard  to  private  inheritances,  ^  whoever  is  not  bora  in  Ei^land, 
or  at  least  of  parents  who,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  were  in  the  obedience 
of  the  kii^  of  England,  cannot  enjoy  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom.''* 
This  maxim.  Hales,  an  English  lawyer,  produced  in  a  treatise  which  he 
imblished  at  thb  time,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  it  to  the  rieht  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown.    In  a  private  cause  these  pretexts  might  have  given 
rise  to  a  long  and  doubtful  litigation ;  where  a  crown  was  at  stake,  such 
nice  disputes  and  subtilties  were  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care.    If 
Damly  should  happen  to  contract  an  alliance  v^ith  any  of  the  powerful 
&milies  in  England,  or  should  publicly  profess  the  protestant  religion, 
these  plausible  and  popular  topics  might  be  so  uiged  as  to  prove  fatal  to 
the  pretensions  of  a  foreis^r  and  of  a  papist. 

Mary  was  aware  of  all  this  ;  and.  in  order  to  prevent  any  danger  from 
that  quarter,  bad  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
the  iamily  of  Lennox.  In  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,!  botn  the  earl  and  the  lady  Margaret  were  taken  into  custody  by 
Elizabeth's  orders,  on  account  of  their  holding  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Scottish  queen. 

From  the  time  that  Mary  became  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which 
would  attend  her  manrine  a  foreign  prince,  she  entered  into  a  still  closer 
connexion  with  the  ean  of  Lennox,^  and  invited  him  to  return  into  Scot- 
land. This  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  Elizabeth ;  but  a  transaction 
of  so  much  importance  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  that  discerning  prin- 
cess. She  observed  but  did  not  intenrupt  it.  Nothing  could  fall  in  more 
pex^ectly  with  her  views  concerning  Scottish  affairs.  She  was  pleased  to 
see  the  pride  of  the  Scottish  queen  stoop  at  last  to  the  thoughts  of  taking 
a  subject  to  her  bed.  Damly  was  in  no  situation  to  excite  ber  je^usy  or 
her  feans  His  father's  estate  lay  in  England,  and  by  means  of  this  pledge 
she  hoped  to  keep  the  negotiation  entirely  in  her  own  hands,  to  p&y  me 
same  game  of  artifice  and  delay,  which  s>be  had  planned  out,  if  her  recom- 
mendation of  Leicester  had  been  more  favourably  received. 

As  before  the  union  of  the  two  crowis  no  subject  of  one  kingdom  could 
pass  into  the  other  without  the  permission  of  both  sovereigns ;  no  sooner 
did  Lennox,  under  pretence  of  prosecuting  his  wife's  claim  upon  the  earl- 
dom of  Aneus,  sipply  to  EUzabeth  for  her  license  to  go  into  Scotland,  than 
he  obtainea  it  Together  witli  iU  she  gave  him  letters,  warmly  recom- 
mending his  person  and  cause  to  Mary's  friendship  and  protection.§  But 
at  the  same  time,  as  it  was  her  manner  to  involve  all  her  transactions  with 
regard  to  Scotland  in  some  degree  of  perplexity  and  contradiction,  she 
warned  Mary,  that  this  indulgence  of  Lennox  might  prove  fatal  to  herself, 
as  his  return  could  not  fail  of  reviving  the  ancient  animosity  between  him 
and  the  house  of  Hamilton. 

This  admonition  gave  umbrage  to  Maiy,  and  drew  from  her  an  angiy 
reply,  which  occasioned  for  some  time  a  total  intenruption  of  all  corres- 
ponoence  between  the  two  queens.||  Mary  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
this ,  she  both  dreaded  the  effects  of  Elizabeth's  resentment,  and  felt  sen- 
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nblv  the  disadyantage  of  bein^  excJuded  from  a  free  iotercoune  with  Eng- 
land, where  her  ambassadors  had  all  along  carried  on,  with  some  success^ 
secret  negotiations,  which  increased  the  number  of  her  partisans,  and 
paved  her  way  towards  the  throne.  In  order  to  remove  the  caases  of  the 
present  difficulty,  Melvil  was  sent  express  to  the  court  of  England.  He 
found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  bring  about  a  reconcilement ;  ami  soon  re- 
established the  appearance,  but  not  the  confidence,  of  friendship,  which 
was  all  that  had  subsisted  for  some  time  between  the  two  queens. 

During  this  negotiation,  Elizabeth's  professions  of  love  to  Maiy,  and 
Melvil 's  replies  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  were  made  in  the  language  of 
the  warmest  and  most  cordial  friendship.  But  what  Melvil  truly  observes 
with  respect  to  Elizabeth,  may  be  extended  without  injustice  to  both 

Sueens.    *'  There  was  neither  plain  dealing  nor  upright  meaning,  but  great 
issimulation,  envy,  and  fear.''* 

Lennox,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  license  which  he  had  obtained, 
set  out  for  Scotland,  and  was  received  by  the  queen,  not  only  with  the 
respect  due  to  a  nobleman  so  nearly  alliea  to  the  royal  family,  but  treated 
him  with  a  distinguished  familiarity  which  could  not  fail  of  inspiring  him 
with  more  elevated  hopes.  The  rumour  of  his  son's  marriage  to  the  queen 
began  to  spread  over  the  kingdom ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  Scotland  were 
turned  upon  him  as  the  father  of  their  future  roaster.  The  duke  of  Cha- 
telherauft  was  the  first  to  take  the  alarm.  He  considered  Lennox  as  the 
ancient  and  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of  Hamilton ;  and,  in  his  gran- 
deur, saw  the  ruin  oi  himself  and  hb  friends.  But  the  queen  interposed 
her  authority  to  prevent  any  violent  rupture,  and  employed  all  her  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  an  accommodation  of  the  differences.! 

The  powerful  family  of  Douglas  no  less  dreaded  Lennox's  return,  from 
an  apprehension  that  he  would  wrest  the  earldom  of  Angus  out  of  their 
hands.  But  the  queen,  who  well  knew  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  irri- 
tate Morton,  and  other  peat  men  of  that  name,  prevailed  on  Lennox  to 
purchase  their  friendship  by  allowing  his  lady's  claim  upon  the  earldom 
of  Angus  to  drop.| 

After  these  preliminary  steps,  Maiy  ventured  to  call  a  meeting  of  par- 
liament. [Dec.J  The  act  of  forfeiture  passed  against  Lennox  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  was  repealed,  and  he  was  pub- 
licly restored  to  the  honours  and  estate  of  his  ancestors.§ 

June  25,  Dec.  25.]  The  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  this  year  were  not 
considerable.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  the  same  complaints  of 
the  increase  of  idolatry,  the  same  representations  concerning  the  poverty 
of  the  clergy  were  renewed.  The  reply  which  the  queen  made  to  these 
and  her  promises  of  redress,  were  more  satisfying  to  the  protestants  than 
any  they  had  hitherto  obtained.||  But  notwithstanding  her  declarations  in 
their  favour,  they  could  not  help  harbouring  many  suspicions  concerning 
Mary's  designs  against  their  religion.  She  nad  never  once  consented  to 
hear  any  preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrine.  She  had  abated  nothing  of 
her  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Romish  faith.  The  genius  of  that  supersti- 
tion, averse  at  all  times  from  toleration,  was  in  that  age  fierce  and  unrelent- 
ing. Mar^  had  given  her  friends  on  the  continent  reoeated  assurances  of 
her  resolution  to  re-establish  the  catholic  church.lT  She  had  industriously 
avoided  eveiy  opportunity  of  ratifying  the  acts  of  parliament  one  thousand 
Bve  hundred  ana  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  reformation.  Even  the  protection 
which,  ever  since  her  return,  she  had  afforded  the  protectant  religion,  was 
merely  temporair,  and  declared,  by  her  own  proclamation,  to  be  of  force 
only  ^  till  she  should  take  some  final  order  in  the  matter  of  religion."*''^ 
The  yigilant  zeal  of  the  preachers  was  inattentive  to  none  of  these  circum- 
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stances  The  coldness  of  their  principal  leaders,  who  wex^  at  this  time 
entirely  devoted  to  the  court,  adaed  to  their  jealousies  and  fears.  These 
they  uttered  to  the  people,  in  language  which  they  deemed  suitable  to  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  and  which  the  queen  reckoned  disrespectful  and 
insolent.  In  a  meeting  of  the  general  assembler,  Maitland  publicly  accused 
Knox  of  teaching  seditious  doctrine,  concerning  the  rlgnt  of  subjects  to 
resist  those  sovereigns  who  trespass  against  the  duty  which  they  owe  to 
the  people.  Knox  was  not  backward  to  justify  what  he  had  taught ,  and 
upon  this  general  doctrine  of  resistance,  so  just  in  its  own  nature,  but  so 
delicate  in  its  application  to  particular  cases,  there  ensued  a  debate,  which 
admirably  displays  the  talents  and  character  of  both  the  disputants ;  the 
acuteness  of  the  former,  embellished  with  learning,  but  prone  to  subtilty . 
the  vigorous  understanding  of  the  latter,  delighting  in  bold  sentiments,  and 
superior  to  all  fear.* 

1566.]  Two  years  had  already  been  consumed  in  fruitless  negotiations 
concerning  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen.  Maiy  had  full  leisure  and 
opportuni^  to  discern  the  fallacy  and  deceit  of  all  Elizabeth's  proceedir^ 
with  respect  to  it.  But,  in  order  to  set  the  real  intentions  of  the  £ndish 
queen  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  bring  her  to  some  explicit  declaration  of  her 
sentiments,  Mary  at  last  intimated  to  Randolph  [Feb.  5],  that,  on  condition 
ber  rk^ht  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  were  publicly  acknow- 
ledgec^  she  was  ready  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  mistress  in  behalf 
of  £eicester.t  Nothing  could  be  further  than  this  from  the  mind  and  inten- 
tion of  Elizabeth.  The  right  of  succession  was  a  mystery,  which,  during 
her  whole  reien,  her  jealousy  preserved  untouched  and  unexplained.  She 
had  promised,  however,  when  she  first  began  to  interest  ncrself  in  the 
mamage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  all  that  was  now  demanded.  How  to 
retreat  with  decency,  how  to  elude  her  former  offer,  was  on  that  account 
not  a  little  perplexing. 

The  facility  with  which  lord  Damly  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
court  of  Scotland,  was  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  that  embarrassment. 
From  the  time  of  Melvil's  embassy,  the  countess  of  Lennox  had  warmly 
solicited  this  liberty  for  her  son.  Elizabeth  was  no  strainer  to  the  ambi- 
tious hopes  with  wnich  that  youi^  nobleman  flattered  himself.  She  had 
receivea  repeated  advices  from  her  ministers,  of  the  sentiments  which  Mary 
began  to  entertain  in  his  favour.j^  It  was  entirely  in  her  power  to  prevent 
his  stirring  out  of  London.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  however,  nothira; 
could  be  of  more  advantage  to  her  than  DamJy's  journey  into  Scotland. 
She  had  already  brought  one  actor  upon  the  stage,  who  under  her  manage- 
ment had,  for  a  long  time,  amused  the  Scottish  queen.  She  hoped,  no  less 
absolutely,  to  direct  the  motions  of  Damly,  who  was  likewise  her  subject ; 
and  again  to  involve  Manr  in  all  the  tedious  intricacies  of  negotiation. 
These  motives  determined.  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to  yieta  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  countess  of  Lennox. 

But  this  deep  laid  scheme  was  in  a  moment  disconcerted.  Such  unex- 
pected events,  as  the  fancy  of  poets  ascribes  to  love,  are  sometimes  really 
produced  by  that  passion.  An  affair  which  had  been  the  object  of  so  many 
political  intrigues,  and  had  moved  and  interested  so  many  princes,  was  at 
last  decided  by  the  sudden  liking  of  two  young  persons.  Lord  Damly 
was  at  this  time  in  the  first  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth.  In  beauty  and 
gracefulness  of  person  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries ;  he  excelled 
eminently  in  such  arts  as  add  ease  and  elegance  to  external  form,  and 
which  enabled  it  not  only  to  dazzle  but  to  please.  Mary  was  of  an  aee^ 
and  of  a  temper,  to  feel  the  full  power  of  tnese  accomplishments.  The 
impression  which  Lord  Damly  made  upon  her  was  vismle  from  the  lime 
of  their  first  interview  [Feb.  13].    The  whole  business  of  the  court  was  to 
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amuse  and  entertain  this  illustrious  guest  :*  and  in  all  those  scenes  of  gayetj», 
Damly,  whose  qualifications  were  altogether  superficial  and  showy, 
appeared  to  great  advantage.  His  conquest  of  the  queen's  heart  became 
complete  ;  and  inclination  now  prompted  her  to  conclude  her  marriage,  the 
first  thoughts  of  which  had  been  suggested  by  considerations  merely  political. 

Elizabeth  contributed,  and  perhaps  not  without  design,  to  increase  the 
violence  of  this  passion.  Soon  after  Damly's  arrival  in  Scotland,  she,  in 
return  to  that  message  wherebjr  Mary  had  signified  her  willingness  to  accei)t 
of  Leicester,  gave  an  answer  in  such  terms  as  plainly  unravelled  her  ori- 
ginal intention  in  that  intrigue .t  She  promised,  if  the  Scottish  queen's 
marriage  with  Leicester  should  take  place,  to  advance  him  to  great  honours ; 
but,  with  regard  to  Mary's  title  to  the  English  succession,  she  would  neither 
suflfer  any  legal  inquiry  to  be  made  conceminff  it,  nor  permit  it  to  be  pub- 
licly reccgnised,  until  she  herself  should  declare  her  resolution  never  to 
marry.  Notwithstanding  Elizabeth's  former  promises,  Mary  had  reason  to 
expect  eveiy  thing  contained  in  this  reply ;  her  high  spirit,  however,  could 
not  bear  with  patience  such  a  cruel  discovery  of  the  contempt,  the  artifice 
and  mockery,  with  which,  under  the  veil  of  friendship,  she  had  been  soiong 
abused.  She  burst  into  tears  of  indignation,  and  expressed,  with  the  utmost 
bitterness,  her  sense  of  that  disingenuous  craft  which  had  been  employed 
to  deceive  her.J 

The  natural  eflfect  of  this  indi^iation  was  to  add  to  the  impetuosity  with 
which  she  pursued  her  own  scheme.  Blinded  by  resentment  as  well  as 
by  love,  she  observed  no  defects  in  the  man  whoni  she  had  chosen ;  and 
began  to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  accomplishing  her  design,  with 
all  the  impatience  natural  to  those  passions. 

As  Damly  was  so  nearly  related  to  the  aueen,  the  canon  law  made  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  pope's  dispensation  oefore  the  celebration  of  the 
maiTiage.  For  this  purpose  she  early  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  with 
the  court  of  Rome.§ 

She  was  busy,  at  the  same  time,  in  procuring  the  consent  of  the  French 
king  and  his  mother.  Having  communicated  her  design,  and  the  motives 
wnich  determined  her  choice,  to  Castelnau  the  French  ambassador,  she 
employed  him,  as  the  most  proper  person,  to  bring  his  court  to  fall  in  with 
her  views.  Among  other  arguments  to  this  purpose,  Castelnau  mentioned 
Mary's  attachment  to  Darnly,  which  he  represented  to  be  so  violent  and 
deep-rooted,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  her  own  oower  to  break  off  the 
match.ll  Nor  were  the  French  ministers  backwara  in  encouraging  Mary's 
passion.  Her  pride  would  never  stoop  to  an  alliance  with  a  subject  of 
France.  By  this  choice  they  were  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  a 
match  with  any  of  the  Austrian  princes,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  too  close 
a  union  with  Elizabeth ;  and  as  Darnly  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, this  suited  the  bigoted  schemes  which  that  court  adopted. 

While  Mary  was  endeavouring  to  reconcile  foreign  courts  to  a  measure 
which  she  had  so  much  at  heart,  Darnlv  and  his  father,  by  their  behaviour, 
were  raising  up  enemies  at  home  to  obstruct  it.  Lennox  had,  during  the 
•  former  part  of  his  life,  discovered  no  great  compass  of  abilities  or  political 
wisdom ;  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  weak  understanding  and 
violent  passions.  Darnly  was  not  superior  to  his  father  in  understanding, 
and  ail  his  passions  were  still  more  impetuous.lT  To  these  he  added  that 
insolence,  which  the  advantage  of  external  form,  when  accompanied  with 
no  quality  more  valuable,  is  apt  to  inspire.  Intoxicated  with  the  queen's 
favour,  he  began  already  to  assume  the  haughtiness  of  a  king,  and  to  put 
on  that  impenous  air,  which  majesty  itself  can  scarcely  render  tolerable. 

It  was  by  the  advice,  or  at  least  with  the  consent  of  Murray  and  his 
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pATtj,  that  Lennox  had  been  invited  into  Scotland  :*  and  yet,  no  sooner  did 
he  acquire  a  firm  footing  in  that  kingdom  than  he  began  to  enter  into  secret 
cabals  with  those  iwblemen  who  were  known  to  be  avowed  enemies  to 
Murray,  and,  with  regard  to  religion,  to  be  either  neutrals,  or  favourers  of 
popeiy.t  Darnly,  stul  more  imprudent,  allowed  some  rash  expressions 
concerning  those  favours  which  the  queen's  bounty  had  conferred  upon 
Murray  to  escape  him.J 

But,  above  all  these,  the  familiarity  which  Darnly  cultivated  with  David 
Rizio,  contributed  to  increase  the  suspicion  and  disgust  of  the  nobles. 

The  low  birth  and  indigent  condition  of  this  man  placed  him  in  a  sta- 
tion in  which  he  ou^ht  naturally  to  have  remained  unknown  to  posterity. 
fiut  what  fortune  cdled  him  to  act  and  to  suffer  in  Scotland,  obliges  his- 
tory to  descend  froQi  its  dignity,  and  to  record  his  advrntures.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  musician  in  Turin,  and  having  accompanied  the  Piedmontese 
ambassador  into  Scotland,  gained  admission  into  the  oueen's  family  by  his 
skill  in  music.  As  his  dependent  condition  had  taugnt  him  suppleness  of 
spirit  and  insinuating  manners,  he  quickly  crept  into  the  queen's  favour,  and 
(ner  French  secretary  happening  to  return  at  that  time  into  his  own 
country)  was  preferred  by  ner  to  that  office.  He  now  began  to  make  a 
fi^re  in  court,  and  to  appear  as  a  man  of  consequence.  The  whole  train 
of  suitors  and  expectants,  who  have  an  extreme  sagacity  in  discovering  the 
paths  which  lead  most  directly  to  success,  applied  to  him.  His  recom- 
mendations were  observed  to  nave  great  influence  over  the  queen,  and  he 
grew  to  be  considered  not  only  as  a  favourite,  but  as  a  minister.  Nor  was 
Rizio  careful  to  abate  that  envy  which  always  attends  such  an  extraordi- 
nary and  rapid  change  of  fortune.  He  studied,  on  the  contrary,  to  display 
the  whole  extent  of  his  favour.  He  affected  to  talk  often  and  familiarly 
with  the  (^ueenin  public.  He  equalled  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  sub- 
jects, in  richness  of  dress,  and  in  the  number  of  his  attendants.  He  dis- 
covered, in  all  his  behaviour,  that  assuming  insolence  with  which  unmerited 
prosperity  inspires  an  ignoble  mind.  It  was  with  the  utmost  indignation 
that  the  nobles  beheld  the  power,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
they  tolerated  the  arrogance  of  this  unworthy  minion.  Even  in  the  queen's 
presence  they  could  not  forbear  treating  nim  with  marks  of  contempt. 
Nor  was  it  his  exorbitant  power  alone  which  exasperated  the  Scots. 
They  considered  him,  and  not  without  reason,  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to 
the  protestant  religion,  and  suspected  that  he  held,  for  this  purpose,  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  Rome. 6 

It  was  Darnly 's  misfortune  to  fall  unaer  the  management  of  tnis  man, 
who,  by  flatteiy  and  assiduity  easily  gained  on  his  vanity  and  inexperi- 
ence. All  Rizio's  influence  with  the  aucen  was  employed  in  his  benalf, 
and  contributed,  without  doubt,  towards  establishing  him  more  firmly  in 
her  affections.il  But  whatever  benefit  Darnly  might  reap  from  his  patron- 
age, it  did  not  counterbalance  the  contempt,  and  even  infamy,  to  which  he 
was  exposed  on  account  of  his  familiarit^r  with  such  an  upstart. 

Though  Darnly  daily  made  progress  in  the  queen's  affection,  she  con- 
ducted herself,  however,  with  such  prudent  reserve,  as  to  impose  on  Ran- 
dolph, the  English  resident,  a  man  otherwise  shrewd  and  penetrating.  It 
appears  from  his  letters  at  this  period,  that  he  entertained  not  .the  leastV 
suspicion  of  the  intrigue  which  was  carrying  on ;  and  gave  his  court 
repeated  assurances,  that  the  Scottish  queen  had  no  design  of  marrying 
Damly.lF  In  the  midst  of  this  security,  Mary  despatched  Maitland  to  sig- 
nify her  intention  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  solicit  her  consent  to  the  marriage 
with  Darnly.  This  embassy  was  the  first  thing  that  opened  the  eyes  of 
Randolph. 
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April  18.]  Elizabeth  afifected  the  greatest  surprise  at  this  sudden  reso- 
lution of  the  Scottish  queen,  but  without  reason.  The  train  was  laid  by 
herself,  and  she  had  no  cause  to  wonder  when  it  took  effect.  She  expressed 
at  the  same  time  her  disapprobation  of  the  match  in  the  strongest  terms ; 
and  pretended  to  foresee  many  dangers  and  inconveniences  ansmg  from  it 
to  both  kingdoms.  But  Ihis  too  was  mere  affectation.  Mair  had  often 
and  plainly  declared  her  resolution  to  many.  It  was^  impossible  she  could 
make  any  choice  more  inoffensive.  The  danger  of  introducii^  a  foreig^n 
interest  mto  Britain,  which  Elizabeth  had  so  justly  dreaded,  was  entirely 
avoided.  Damly,  though  allied  to  both  crowns,  and  possessed  of  lands  m 
both  kingdoms,  could  be  formidable  to  neither.  It  is  evident  from  all  these 
circumstances*  that  Elizabeth's  apprehensions  of  danger  could  not  possibly 
be  serious ;  and  that  in  all  her  violent  declarations  against  Daraly,  there 
was  much  more  of  grimace  than  of  reality.* 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  political  motives  of  much  weight  to 
mduce  that  artful  princess  to  put  on  tne  appearance  of  great  displeasure. 
Mary,  intimidated  by  this,  might  perhaps  delay  her  marriage;  which 
Elizabeth  desired  to  obstruct  with  a  weakness  that  little  suited  the  dignity 
of  her  mind  and  the  elevation  of  her  character.  Besides,  the  tranquilli^ 
of  her  own  kingdom  was  the  great  object  of  Elizabeth's  policy ;  and,  by 
declaring  her  dissatisfaction  with  Mary^s  conduct,  she  hoped  to  alarm  that 
party  in  Scotland  which  was  attached  to  the  English  interest,  and  to 
encourage  such  of  the  nobles  as  secretly  disapproved  the  match,  openly  to 
oppose  it.  The  seeds  of  discord  w*ould  by  this  means  be  scattered 
through  that  kingdom.  Intestine  commotions  might  arise.  Amidst  these, 
Mary  could  form  none  of  those  dangerous  schemes  to  which  the  union  of 
her  people  might  have  prompted  her.  Elizabeth  would  become  the 
umpire  between  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  contending  subjects;  and 
England  might  look  on  with  security,  while  a  storm  which  she  bad  raised, 
wasted  the  only  kingdom  which  could  possibly  disturb  its  peace. 

May  1.]  In  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  she  laid  before  her  privy  council 
the  message  from  the  Scottish  queen,  and  consulted  them  with  regard  to 
the  answer  she  should  return.  Their  determination,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
was  perfectly  conformable  to  her  secret  views.  They  drew  up  a  remon- 
strance against  the  intended  match,  full  of  the  imaginary  dangers  with 
which  that  event  threatened  the  kingdom.!  Nor  did  she  think  it  enough 
to  signify  her  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  either  by  Maitland,  Maiy's 
ambassador,  or  by  Randolph,  her  own  resident  in  Scotland :  in  order  to  add 
more  dignity  to  the  farce  which  she  chose  to  act,  she  appointed  sir  Nicho- 
las Throgmorton  her  ambassador  extraordinary.  She  commanded  him  to 
declare,  in  the  strongest  terms,  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  step  which 
Maiy  proposed  to  take  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  the  determina- 
tion ot  the  privy  council  as  an  evidence  that  the  sentiments  of  the  nation 
were  not  different  fix>m  her  own.  Not  long  after  she  confined  the  countess 
of  Lennox  as  a  prisoner,  first  in  her  house,  and  then  sent  her  to  the  l^ower.^ 

Intelligence  of  all  this  reached  Scotland  before  the  arrival  of  the  Endisli 
ambassador.  In  the  first  transports  of  her  indignation,  Mary  resolvea  no 
longer  to  keep  any  measures  with  Elizabeth  ;  and  sent  orders  to  Maitland, 
who  accompaniea  Throgmorton,  to  return  instantly  to  the  English  court, 
and  in  her  name  to  declare  to  Elizabeth  that,  after  having  been  amused  so 
long  to  so  little  purpose ;  aAer  having  been  fooled  and  imposed  on  so 
grossly  by  her  artifices ;  she  was  now  resolved  to  gratify  her  own  inclina- 

*  Even  the  historiam  of  thtt  age  acknowledge,  Uiat  Uie  marriage  of  Uie  Scottish  queen  with  a 
■ttbject  was  Hir  from  being  dinagreeable  to  Elizabeth.  Knox,  309.  373.  Biiclian.  33d.  Ca^telnau, 
who  at  that  time  was  well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  both  the  British  courts,  aasertP.  upon 
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tioo,  and  to  ask  no  other  consent  but  that  of  her  own  subjects,  in  the  choice 
of  a  husband.  Maitiand,  with  his  usual  sagacitVi  foresaw  all  the  effects  of 
such  a  rash  and  angry  message,  and  ventured  rather  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  his  mistress,  by  aisobejing  her  commands,  than  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  tearing  asunder  so  violendj  the  few  remaining  ties  which  still 
linked  together  the  two  queens.''^ 

Maiy  herself  soon  became  sensible  of  her  error.  She  received  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  with  respect;  justified  her  own  conduct  with  decency; 
and  thoug^h  unalterable  in  tier  resolution,  she  affected  a  wonderful  solicitude 
to  reconcile  Elizabeth  to  the  measure ;  and  even  pretended  out  of  com- 
plaisance towards  her,  to  put  off  the  consummation  of  the  marris^e  for 
some  months.!  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  want  of  the  pope^  dis* 
peiisation,  and  the  prospect  of  eaining  the  consent  of  her  own  subjects, 
were  the  real  motives  ot  this  delay. 

This  consent  Mary  laboured  with  the  utmost  Industiy  to  obtain.    The 
Earl  of  Murray  was  the  person  in  the  kingdom,  whose  concurrence  was  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  but  she  had  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  not  be 
procured  without  extreme  difficulty.    From  the  time  of  Lennoxes  return 
into  Scotland,  Murray  perceived  that  the  queen's  affections  began  gradu- 
ally to  be  estranged  from  him.     Darnly,  Atnol,  Rizio,  all  the  court  favour- 
ites, combi.ied  against  him.    His  ambitious  spirit  could  not  brook  this  dimi- 
nution of  his  power,  which  his  former  services  had  so  little  merited.    He 
retired  into  the  country,  and  gave  way  to  rivals  with  whom  he  was  unable 
to  contend.j^    The  return  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  his  avowed  enemy,  who 
had  been  accused  of  a  design  upon  his  life,  and  who  had  resided  for  some 
time  in  foreign  countries,  obliged  him  to  attend  to  his  own  safety.    No 
entreaty  of  the  c^ueen  could  persuade  him  to  a  reconcilement  with  that 
nobleman.    He  insisted  on  having  him  brought  to  public  tria!,  and  pre- 
vailed, by  his  importunity,  to  have  a  day  fixed  for  it.    Bothwell  durst  not 
appear  in  opposition  to  a  man,  who  came  to  the  place  of  trial  attended  by 
five   thousana  of  his  followers  on  horseback.    He  was  once  more  con- 
strained to  leave  the  kingdom ;  but,  by  the  queen's  command,  the  sentence 
of  outlawry,  which  is  incurred  by  nonappearance,  was  not  pronounced 
ag^ainst  biin.§ 

Mary,  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  how  much  imjportance  it  was  toeain 
a  subject  so  powerful  and  so  popular  as  the  earl  of  Murray,  invited  him 
back  to  court  [May  8],  and  received  him  with  many  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  confidence.  At  last  she  desired  him  to  set  an  example  to  her 
other  subjects  by  subscribing  a  paper  containing  a  formal  approbation  of 
her  marriage  with  Damly.  Murray  nad  many  reasons  to  hesitate,  and  even 
to  withhold  his  assent.  Darnly  had  not  only  undermined  his  credit  with  the 
queen,  but  discovered,  on  every  occasion,  a  rooted  aversion  to  his  person. 
By  consenting  to  his  elevation  to  the  th;x)ne,  he  would  give  him  such  an 
accession  of  dignity  and  power  as  no  man  willingly  bestows  on  an  enemy. 
The  unhappy  consequences  which  might  follow  upon  a  breach  with  Eng- 
land, were  litewise  of  considerable  weight  with  Murray.  He  had  always 
openly  preferred  a  confederacy  with  England,  before  the  ancient  alliance 
with  France.  By  his  means,  chiefly,  this  change  in  the  system  of  national 
politics  had  been  brought  about.  A  league  with  England  had  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  he  could  not  think  of  sacrificing,  to  a  rash  and  youthful  passion, 
an  alliance  of  so  much  utility  to  the  kingdom ;  and  which  he  and  the  other 
nobles  were  bound  by  every  obligation  to  maintain.||  Nor  was  the  interest 
of  religion  foii^otten  on  this  occasion.  Mary,  though  surrounded  by  pro- 
testant  counsellors,  had  found  means  to  hold  a  dangerous  correspondence 
with  foreign  catholics.    She  had  even  courted  the  pope's  protection,  who 

•  Keith.  Append,  leo.         t  Keith,  9m        }  DtU.  STTS.  974.    Append.  159.         %  R^M.  100 
i  Ibid.  led. 
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had  sent  her  a  subsidy  of  eight  thousand  crowns.*  Though  Mary  had 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  bridle  the  zeal  of  the  reformed  clergy,  and  to  set 
the  queen's  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  %ht,  yet  her  obstinate  adher- 
ence to  her  own  religion  could  not  fail  of  alarming  him ;  and  by  her  reso- 
lution to  many  a  papist,  the  hope  of  reclaiming  her,  b^  a  union  with  a 
protestant,  was  for  ever  cut  off.t  Each  of  these  considerations  had  its  influ- 
ence on  Murray,  and  all  of  them  determined  him  to  decline  complying  at 
that  time  with  the  queen's  request. 

The  convention  of  nobles,  which  was  assembled  a  few  days  after 
[May  14],  discovered  a  greater  disposition  to  gratify  the  queen.  Many  of 
them,  without  hesitation,  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  intended 
match ;  but  as  others  were  startled  at  the  same  dangers  which  had 
alarmed  Murray,  or  were  influenced  by  his  example  to  refuse  their  consent, 
another  convention  was  appointed  at  Perth,  in  order  to  deliberate  more  fully 
concemins^  this  matter.^ 

Meanwnile  Mary  gave  a  public  evidence  of  her  own  inclination,  by 
conferring  upon  Damly  titles  of  honour  peculiar  to  the  royal  family. 
The  opposition  she  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  the  many  contrivances 
employed  to  thwart  and  disappoint  her  inclination,  produced  their 
usual  effect  on  her  heart,  they  confirmed  her  passion,  and  increased  its 
violence.  The  simplicity  of  that  age  imputed  an  affection  so  excessive  to 
the  influence  of  witchcrafl.§  It  was  owir^,  however,  to  no  other  charm 
than  the  irresistible  power  of  youth  and  beauty  over  a  young  and  tender 
heart.  Dandy  grew  giddy  with  his  prosperity.  Flattered  by  the  love  of 
a  queen,  and  the  applause  of  many  amone  her  subjects,  bis  natural  haughti- 
ness and  insolence  became  insupportable,  and  be  could  no  longer  bear 
advice,  far  less  contradiction.  Lord  Ruthven  happening  to  be  the  first 
person  who  informed  him  that  Mary,  in  order  to  sooth  Elizabeth,  had  de- 
layed for  some  time  creating  him  duke  of  Albany,  he,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage, 
drew  his  dagger,  and  attempted  to  stab  him.ll  It  required  all  Mary's 
attention  to  prevent  his  falling  under  that  contempt  to  which  such  beha- 
viour deservedly  exposed  him. 

In  no  scene  of  life  was  ever  Maiy's  own  address  more  remarkably  dis- 
played. Love  sharpened  her  invention,  and  made  her  study  every  method 
of  gaining  her  subjects.  Many  of  the  nobles  she  won  by  her  adctress,  and 
more  by  ner  promises.  On  some  she  bestowed  lands,  to  others  she  gave 
new  titles  of  honour. IF  She  even  cx)ndescended  to  court  the  protestant 
cler^ ;  and  having  invited  three  of  their  superintendents  to  Stirling,  she 
declared,  in  strong  terms,  her  resolution  to  protect  their  religion,  expressed 
her  willingness  to  be  present  at  a  conference  upon  the  points  in  doctrine 
which  were  disputed  between  the  protestants  and  papists,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  show  some  desire  to  hear  such  of  their  preachers  as  were  most  remark- 
able for  their  moderation.**  By  these  arts  the  queen  gained  wonderfully 
upon  the  people,  who,  unless  their  jealousy  be  raised  by  repeated  inju- 
nes,  are  always  ready  to  view  the  actions  of  then:  sovereign  with  an  indul- 
gent eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  Murray  and  his  associates  were  plainly  the  dupes  of 
Elizabeth's  policy.  She  talked  in  so  high  a  strain  of  her  displeasure  at  the 
intended  match ;  she  treated  lady  Lennox  with  so  much  rigour ;  she  wrote 
to  the  Scottish  queen  in  such  high  terms ;  she  recalled  the  earl  of  Lennox 
aiid  his  son  in  such  a  peremptory  manner,  and  with  such  severe  denuncia- 
tions of  her  vengeance  if  they  should  presume  to  disobey  ;tt  that  all  these 
expressions  of  aversion  fully  persuaded  them  of  her  sincerity.  This  belie 
fortified  their  scruples  with  respect  to  the  match,  and  encouraged  them  to 
oppose  it    They  began  with  forming  among  themselves  bonds  of  con- 

*  Kehta,  Sas.  Kdv.  114.  t  Keith,  Append.  160.  %  Keith,  983.  Knox,  373.  $  Keltb, 
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federa<7  and  mutual  defence ;  thej  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  English  resident,  in  order  to  secure  Elizabeth's  assistance  when  it 
shouJd  become  needful  ;*  they  endeavoured  to  fill  the  nation  with  such 
apj)iebensions  of  danger  as  might  counterbalance  the  influence  of  those  arts 
which  the  queen  had  employed. 

Besides  tnese  intrigues,  there  were  secretly  carried  on,  bvboth  parties, 
dark  designs  of  a  more  criminal  nature,  and  more  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Damly,  impatient  of  that  opposition,  which  he  imputed  wholly  to 

urray,  and  resolving  at  any  rate  to  get  rid  of  such  a  powerful  enemy, 
formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  nim  during  the  meeting  of  the  convention  at 
Perth.  Murray,  on  his  part,  despairing  of  preventing  the  marriage  by  any 
other  means,  had,  together  with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  earl  of 
Ar^U,  concerted  measures  for  seizing  Damly,  and  carrying  him  a  prisoner 
mto  England. 

If  either  of  these  conspiracies  had  taken  effect,  this  convention  might 
have  been  attended  with  consequences  extremely  tragical ;  but  both  were 
rendered  abortive  by  the  vigilance  or  good  fortune  ot  those  against  whom 
they  were  formed.  Murray,  being  warned  of  his  dai^r  by  some  retainers 
to  die  court,  who  still  favoured  his  interest,  avoided  the  blow  by  not  goine^ 
to  Perth.  Maiy,  receiving  intelligence  of  Murray's  enterprise,  retiredwiih 
the  utmost  expedition,  ak>ng  with  Damly,  to  the  other  side  of  Forth. 
Conscious,  on  both  sides,  of  guilt,  and  iufiaraed  with  resentment,  it  was 
impossible  they  could  either  foiget  the  violence  which  themselves  had 
meditated,  or  foigive  the  injuries  intended  against  them.  From  that 
moment  all  hope  of  reconcilement  was  at  an  end,  and  their  mutual  enmity 
burst  out  with  every  symptom  of  implacable  hatred.! 

•  Keitii,  S89.  202.  396. 

t  Tbe  Kality  of  thcsK  two  opposite  conflpiracles  baa  (rtven  ocr.aston  to  many  dlvputea  and  mncb 
c«ntradiciioa.    Some  deny  that  any  design  was  fonned  against  tbe  life  of  Murray;  others  caiJ  In 

Sjuestion  the  truth  of  the  conspiracy  ai^ainat  Darnly.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  plausible  reasoaa 
or  believlnc  tliat  there  is  some  foundation  for  wtiat  has  been  asserted  with  regard  to  both ;  tliough 
the  zeal  and  credulity  of  party-writers  have  added  to  each  many  exaigeerated  circujninancefl.  The 
Ibliowinx  aRTguments  render  it  probable  that  some  violence  was  iniendvd  against  Murray : 

I.  1.  This  is  positively  asserted  by  Buchanan,  341.  2.  Tlie  KncU«h  resident  writes  to  Cecil,  that 
Murray  was  assurodly  informed  that  a  design  was  formed  of  murdering  hun  ai  Perth,  and  mentiona 
variouB  circumstances  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  crime  was  to  be  committed.  If  the 
whole  had  been  a  fiction  of  his  own,  or  of  Murray,  it  ia  impossible  tiiai  he  could  have  written  In 
this  strain  to  such  a  discerning  minuter.  Keith,  2*^7.  3.  Murray  blmseh'  constantly  and  publicly 
persisted  in  affirming  that  such  a  dcsi^  was  formed  against  his  U(b.  Keith,  App.  108.  He  was 
xequired  by  tbe  c^ueen  to  transmit  in  writing  ah  account  of  the  conspiracy  which  he  pretended  bad 
been  formed  against  his  life.  This  he  did  accordingly :  but,  "  when  it  was  brought  to  Her  Majesty 
by  her  servants  sent  for  that  purpose,  it  appeara  be  Her  Highness  and  her  council,  that  his  purgation 
In  that  behalf  was  not  so  sufficient  as  the  matter  required.".  Keith,  App.  100.  He  was  therefore 
summoned  to  appear  within  three  days  before  the  queen  in'Holyrood-house;  and,  in  order  to  en- 
courage him  to  do  so,  a  safe  conduct  was  otfercd  to  him.  Ibi^.  Though  he  had  once  consented  to 
«ppcar,  he  afterwards  declined  to  do  so.  But  whoever  considers  Murray's  situation,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  directed  Mary's  councils  at  Oxni  tims,  will  hardiy  deem  it  a  decisive  proof  of 
his  guilt,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  risk  his  person  on  such  security.  4.  The  furious  passions  of 
Darnly,  the  fierceness  of  his  resentment,  which  scrupled  at  no  violence,  and  the  mannera  of  the  n^, 
render  the  imputations  of  such  a  crime  less  iniprobaUe. 

IL  That  Murray  and  ids  associates  had  resolved  to  seise  Damlv,  on  bis  return  from  Perth,  appears 
with  sUil  greater  certainty ;  1.  From  tlie  express  testimony  of  Melvil,  112;  although  Buchadan,  p. 
341,  and  Knox,  p.  377,  affect,  witliout  reason,  to  represent  this  as  an  idle  rtimour.  3.  The  quesiicm 
was  put  to  Randolph,  Wiietlier  llie  goremor  of  Berwick  would  receive  Lennox  and  his  son,  if  tliey 
were  delivered  at  that  place  1  His  answer  was, "  that  they  would  not  refuse  their  own,  I.  e.  their 
own  subjects,  in  whatsoever  sort  they  came  unto  us,  i.  e.  whether  they  relumed  to  England  volun- 
tarily, as  they  had  been  required,  or  were  brought  thitlier  by  force."  I'his  plainly  shows,  that  some 
■uchdesini  was  in  hand,  and  Randolph  did  not  disrouragc  it  by  the  answer  which  he  gave.  Keith, 
290.  3.  The  precipitation  with  which  the  queen  retired,  and  the  teason  she  gave  for  this  sudden 
iUglit,  are  mentioned  by  Randolph.  Ketth,  2Ul.  4.  A  great  part  of  the  Scotti«i  nobles,  and  among 
these  the  earls  of  Argyll  and  Rothes,  who  were  themselves  privy  to  the  design,  assert  the  reality  of 
tbe  conB{nraey.  Good.  vol.  il.  356. 

All  these  circumstances  rendered  the  truth  of  Imth  conspiracies  probable.  But  we  may  observe 
bow  far  tliis  proof,  though  drawn  from  public  records,  falla  short,  on  both  sides,  of  legal  and  formal 
evidence.  Buchanan  and  Randolph,  in  their  accounts  of  the  conspiracy  against  Murray,  differ 
widely  in  almost  every  circumstance.  The  accouiiis  of  iJie  attcmp'  upf>n  barnly  are  not  more  con- 
sistenL  Melvil  alleges,  that  the  design  of  tbe  conspirators  was  to  carry  Darnly  a  prisoner  into  Eng- 
land ;  tbe  propoial  made  to  Randolph  a^rrocs  with  this.  Randolph  savs,  that  they  intended  to  cany 
toe  Queen  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  Darnly  to  casile  Camphf  11.  The  lords,  in  their  doclaration,  affirm 
tbe  aedgn  of  tbe  conspirators  to  have  been  to  murder  Damly  and  bis  flither,  to  confine  tbe  qaceo 
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On  Maiy's  retum  to  Edinbiugfa,  she  summoned  her  vassals  by  proclama* 
tion,  and  solicited  them  by  her  letters  to  repair  thither  in  arms,  for  the 
protection  of  her  person  against  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.*  She 
was  obeyed  with  all  the  promptness  and  alacrity  with  which  subjects  run 
to  defend  a  mild  and  popular  administration.  Phis  popularity,  however, 
she  owed  in  a  great  measure  to  Murray,  who  had  directed  her  administra- 
tion with  great  prudence.  But  the  crime  of  opposing  her  marriage  obli^ 
terated  the  memory  of  his  former  services ;  and  Mary,  impatient  ot  contra- 
dictiouy  and  apt  to  consider  those  who  disputed  her  will  as  enemies  to  her 
person,  determined  to  let  him  feel  the  whole  weight  of  her  vengeance. 
For  this  purpose  she  summoned  him-  to  appear  beibre  her  upon  a  short 
warning,  to  answer  to  such  things  as  should  be  laid  to  his  chaige.t  At 
this  very  time,  Murray  and  the  lords  who  adhered  to  him  were  assembled 
at  Stirhng,  to  deliberate  what  course  they  should  hold  in  such  a  difficult 
conjuncture.  But  the  current  pf  popular  favour  ran  so  strongly  a^ain&t 
them,  and,  notwithstanding  sbme  fears  and  Jealousies,  there  prevailed  in 
the  nation  such  a  general  disposition  to  gratify  the  queen  in  a  matter  which 
so  nearly  concerned  her,  that,  widiout  coming  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
to  implore  the  queen  of  England's  protection,  they  put  an  end  to  their 
ineffectual  consultations,  and  returned  every  man  to  his  own  house. 

Together  with  this  discovery  of  the  weakness  of  her  enemies,  the  con- 
fluence of  her  subjects  from  all  comers  of  the  kingdom  afforded  Mary  an 
agreeable  proof  of  her  own  strength.  While  the  queen  was  in  this  pros- 
perous situation,  she  determined  to  bring  to  a  period  an  affair  which  had 
80  long  engrossed  hei  heart  and  occupied  her  attention.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July  she  married  lord  Damly.  The  ceremony  was  performed  m 
the  queen's  chapel,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church ;  the  pope's 
bull  dispensing  with  their  marriage  having  been  previously  obtained.J 
She  issued  at  the  same  time  proclamations,  conferring  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Scots  upon  her  husband,  and  commanding  that  henceforth  all  writs  at 
law  should  run  in  the  joint  names  of  king  and  queen.^  Nothing^  can  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  violence  of  Maiy's  love,  or  the  weakness  ot  her  coun- 
sels, than  this  last  step.  Whether  she  had  any  right  to  choose  a  husband 
without  consent  of  parliament,  was,  in  that  age,  a  matter  of  some  dispute  ;|| 
that  she  had  no  right  to  confer  upon  him,  by  ner  private  authority,  the  title 
and  dignity  of  king,  or.  by  a  simple  proclamation  to  raise  her  husband  to 
be  the  master  of  her  people,  seems  to  be  beyond  all  doubt.  Francis  11., 
indeed,  bore  the  same  title.  It  was  not,  however,  the  gift  of  the  queen, 
but  of  the  nation ;  and  the  consent  of  parliament  was  obtained  before  he 
ventured  to  assume  it.  Darnly's  condition,  as  a  subject,  rendered  it  still 
more  necessaiy  to  have  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme  council  in  his  favour. 
Such  a  violent  and  unprecedented  stretch  of  prerogative,  as  the  substituting" 
a  proclamation  in  place  of  an  act  of  parliament,  might  have  justly  alarmed 
the  nation.  But  at  that  time  the  queen  possessed  so  entiiely  the  confidence 
of  her  subjects,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  clamours  of  the  malecontents, 
DO  symptoms  of  general  discontent  appeared  on  that  account. 

Even  amidst  uiat  scene  of  joy  which  always  accompanies  successful 

la  LochleTen  daring  lifCf  and  to  oaorp  Uie  govenunent  To  believe  impIidUy  whatever  they  find  in 
an  ancient  paper  la  a  foUy  to  which,  in  every  age,  antiquariea  axe  extremely  prone.  A  ncient  papera, 
bowever,  often  contain  no  more  than  the  slanderB  of  a  party,  and  the  lie  of  the  day.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  noblea  referred  to  ia  of  tliia  Icind ;  it  ia  plainly  rancoroua,  and  written  in  the  very  beat 
of  faction.  JMany  things  aaaerted  in  it  are  evidenUy  false  or  exaggerated.  Let  Murray  and  his  con- 
IMeratea  lie  aa  ambitious  aa  we  can  suppose,  they  must  have  bad  some  pretences,  and  plausible 
onea  too,  liefore  they  coald  venture  to  imprison  their  sovereign  for  life,  and  to  seize  the  reins  of 
government ;  but,  at  that  time,  tlie  queen's  conduct  had  afforded  no  colourable  excuse  for  proc«>cding 
to  such  extremities.  It  is  likewise  remarlcabic,  that  in  all  the  proclamations  against  Murray,  of 
which  80  many  are  published  in  Keith,  Appendix,  106,  Ibc.  neither  the  violent  attempt  upon  Darnly, 
nor  that  whicn  be  is  alleged  to  have  formed  againnt  the  queen  bersetf,  is  ever  once  mentioned. 

*  KeiUi,  396.  t  loid.  Append.  108.        %  Keitii,  303.        ^  Andexaon,  1.  S3.    See  Append. 
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lovCf  Maiy  did  not  safSer  the  course  of  her  vengeance  against  the  malecon- 
tent  nobles  to  be  intemipted.    Three  days  after  the  marriaee,  Murray 
was  again  summoned  to  court,  under  the  severest  penalties,  and,  upon  his 
non-appearance,  the  rigour  of  iustice  took  place,  and  he  was  declared  an 
outlaw.*    At  the  same  time  tne  queen  set  at  liberty  lord  Gordon,  who. 
ever  since  his  father's  insurrection  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  had  been  detained  a  prisoner;  she  recalled  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  who,  on  account  of  his  concern  in  that  conspiracy,  had  fled  into 
Flanders  ;  and  she  permitted  Bothwell  to  return  again  into  Scotland.    The 
first  and  last  of  these  were  among  the  most  powerful  subjects  in  the  king* 
dom,  and  all  of  them  animated  with  implacable  hatred  to  Murray,  whom 
they  deemed  the  enemy  of  their  families  and  the  author  of  their  own 
sufferings.     This  common  hatred  became  the  foundation  of  the  strictest 
onion  with  the  queen,  and  gained  them  an  ascendant  over  all  her  councils. 
Murray  himself  considered  this  confederacy  with  his  avowed  enemies,  as 
a  more  certain  indication  than  any  measure  she  had  yet  taken,  of  her  inexo- 
rable resentment. 

The  malecontents  had  not  yet  openly  taken  up  arms.t  But  the  queen 
having  ordered  her  subjects  to  march  against  them,  they  were  driven  to  the 
last  extremity.  They  found  themselves  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
numerous  forces  which  Mary  had  assembled ;  and  fled  into  Argyleshire, 
in  expectation  of  aid  from  Elizabeth,  to  whom  they  had  secretly  despatched 
a  messenger  in  order  to  implore  her  immediate  assistance.^ 

Meanwnile  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  embarrass  Mary  by  a  new  decla- 
ration of  disgust  at  her  conduct.  She  blamed  both  her  choice  of  lord 
Oamly,  and  the  precipitation  with  which  she  had  concluded  the  marriage. 
She  required  I^nnox  and  Darnly,  whom  she  still  called  her  subjects,  to 
return  into  England ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  warmly  interceded  in  behalf 
of  Murray,  whose  behaviour  she  represented  to  be  not  only  innocent  but 
laudable.  This  message,  so  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  the  queen,  and  so ' 
full  of  contempt  for  her  husband,  was  rendered  still  mure  insupportable  by 
the  petulant  and  saucy  demeanour  of  Tamworlh,  the  person  who  delivered 
it.§  Mary  vindicated  her  own  conduct  with  warmth,  but  with  great 
strength  of  reason ;  and  rejected  the  intercession  in  behalf  of  Murray, 
not  without  signs  of  resentment  at  Elizabeth's  pretending  to  intermeddle 
in  the  internal  government  of  her  kingdom.!! 

She  did  not,  on  that  account,  intermit  in  the  least  the  ardour  with  which 
she  pursued  Murray  and  his  adherents.  IT  They  now  appeared  openly  in 
arms;  and,  having  received  a  small  supply  in  money  from  Elizabeth,** 
were  endeavourirj^  to  raise  their  followers  in  the  western  counties.  But 
Mary's  vigilance  hindered  them  from  assembling  in  any  considerable  body. 
All  ner  military  operations  at  that  time  were  concerted  with  wisdom, 
executed  with  vigour,  and  attended  with  success.  In  order  to  encourage 
her  tmops,  she  herself  marched  along  with  them,  rode  with  loaded  pistols,n 
and  endured  all.  the  fatigues  of  war  with  admirable  fortitude.  Her  alacrity 
inspired  her  forces  with  an  invincible  resolution,  which,  tog:ether  with  their 
superiority  in  number,  deterred  the  malecontents  from  facing  them  in  the 
field :  but,  having  artfully  passed  the  queen's  army,  they  marched  with 

•  Keith,  309,  3ia 

t  After  their  fVuitlen  eorauttatlon  in  Stirling,  the  lords  retired  to  their  own  houfleei  Keith,  304. 
Murray  was  still  at  St.  Andrew's  on  July  22.  Keith,  30().  By  the  places  of  rendezvous,  appointed 
fbr  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  counties,  August  4,  it  appears  that  the  queen's  intention  was  to 
march  Into  Fife,  the  county  in  which  Murray,  Rothes,  Kirkaldy,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  malecon* 
tents,  resided.  Keith,  310.  Their  fllfht  Into  the  west,  Keilb,  313,  prarented  UUa  expedition,  and 
tile  former  rendezvous  was  altered.    Keith,  310. 

I  Keith,  313.    Knox,  380.  $  Camd.  398,  ||  Keith,  Append.  90. 

If  The  most  considerable  persons  who  Joined  Murray  were,  t^  e  duke  of  ChateUianralt.  the  etdrlB 
of  Argyll,  Glencaim,  Rothes,  lord  Boyd  and  Ochiltree ;  the  lairds  of  Grange,  Cunninpiamhead, 
Balconiie,  Carmylie,  Laweta,  Bar,  Dreglioni|  Pitanow,  Ckmiptroller,  and  the  Tutor  of  Plctur. 
Knox,  382. 

**  Knoxi  380.  ft  Keith,  Append.  164. 
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sat  rapidity  to  £d)nbuigfa,  and  endeayoured  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of 
lat  city  to  arms.  [Aug.  31.]  The  aueen  did  not  suffer  them  to  renfiain 
Jong  unmolested  ;  ana  on  her  approacn  they  were  forced  to  abandon  that 
place,  and  retire  in  confusion  towards  the  western  borders.* 

As  it  was  uncertain,  for  some  time,  what  route  they  had  taken,  Mary  em- 
ployed that  interval  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  counties  m  the 
neart  of  the  kingdom.  She  seized  the  places  of  strength  which  belonged 
to  the  rebels ;  and  obliged  the  considerable  barons  in  those  shires  which 
sne  most  suspected,  to  join  in  associations  for  her  defence.!  Having  thus 
left  all  the  countiy  behind  her  in  tranquillity,  she,  with  an  army  ei^teen 
thousand  strong,  marched  towards  Dumfries,  where  the  rebels  then  were. 
During  their  retreat,  they  had  sent  letters  to  the  queen  from  almost  eveiy 
place  where  they  halted,  full  of  submission,  and  containing  various  over- 
tures towards  an  accommodation.  But  Mary,  who  determined  not  to  let 
slip  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  crushing  the  mutinous  spirit  of  her 
suDJects,  rejected  them  with  disdain.  As  she  advanced,  the  maiecontents 
retired;  and  having  received  no  effectual  aid  from  Elizabeth,!  they 
despaired  of  any  other  means  of  safety,  fled  into  England  [Oct.  20],  and 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  warden  of 
the  marches. 

Nothing  which  Bedford's  personal  friendship  for  Murray  could  supply 
was  wanting  to  render  their  retreat  agreeable.  But  Elizabeth  herself 
treated  them  with  extreme  neglect.  She  had  fully  gained  her  end,  and, 
by  their  means,  bad  excited  such  discord  and  jealousies  among  the  Scots 
as  would,  in  all  probability,  long  distract  and  weaken  Maiy^  councils. 
Her  business  now  was  to  save  appearances,  and  to  justify  herself  to  the 
ministers  of  France  and  Spain,  who  accused  her  of  iomenting  the  troubles 
in  Scotland  by  her  intrigues.  The  expedient  she  contrived  for  her  vindi- 
cation strongly  displays  ner  own  character,  and  the  wretched  condition  of 
exiles,  who  are  obliged  to  depend  on  a  foreign  prince.  Murray,  and 
Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  being  appointed  by  the  other  fugitives 
to  wait  on  Elizabeth,  instead  of  meeting  with  that  welcome  reception  which 
was  due  to  men  who,  out  of  confidence  in  her  promises,  and  in  order  to 
forward  her  designs,  had  hazarded  their  lives  and  fortunes,  could  not  even 
obtain  the  favour  of  an  audience,  until  they  had  meanly  consented  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  that 
Elizabeth  had  given  them  no  encouragement  to  take  arms.  No  sooner  did 
they  make  this  declaration  than  she  astonished  them  with  this  reply :  '*  You 
have  declared  the  truth ;  I  am  far  from  setting  an  example  of  rebellion  to 
my  own  subjects,  by  countenancinc:  those  who  rebel  against  their  lawful 
prince.  The  treason  of  which  you  nave  been  guilty  is  detestable  ;  and  as 
traitors  I  banish  you  from  my  presence."§  Notwithstanding  this  scene  of 
farce  and  of  falsehood,  so  dishonourable  to  all  the  persons  who  acted  a  part 
in  it,  Elizabeth  permitted  the  maiecontents  peaceably  to  reside  in  her 
dominions,  supplied  them  secretly  with  money,  and  renewed  her  interces- 
sion with  the  Scottish  queen  in  their  favour.|| 

The  advantage  she  had  gained  over  them  did  not  satisfy  Maiy ;  she 
resolved  to  follow  the  blow,  and  to  prevent  a  party  which  she  dreaded 
from  ever  recovering  any  footing  in  the  nation.  With  this  view,  she  called 
a  meeting  of  parliament ;  and,  in  order  that  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  might 
be  legally  pronounced  against  the  banished  lords,  she  summoned  them,  oy 
public  proclamation,  to  appear  before  it.  IT 

Dec.  1.]  The  duke  of  Cnatelherault,  on  his  humble  application,  obtained 
a  separate  pardon ;  but  not  without  difficulhr,  as  the  kiug  violently  opposed 
it.  lie  was  obliged,  however,  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to  reside  for  some 
time  in  France.** 

*  KelUi,  S'5.  t  Ibid.  113.  t  See  Append.  No.  XH.  XIIL  «  Mdv.  US. 
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The  oumerotis  forces  which  Mary  brought  into  the  field,  the  vigour  with 
which  she  acted,  and  the  length  of  time  she  kept  them  in  arms,  resemble 
the  eflbrts  of  a  prince  with  revenues  much  more  considerable  than  those 
which  she  possessed.  But  armies  were  then  levied  and  maintained  by 
princes  at  small  chaise.  The  vassal  followed  his  superior,  and  the  superior 
attended  the  monarcn,  at  his  own  expense.  Six  hundred  horsemen,  how- 
ever, and  three  companies  of  foot,  besides  her  guards,  received  regular  pay 
^m  the  queen.  This  extraordinary  chaige,  tc^ether  with  the  disburse- 
ments occasioned  by  her  marriage,  exhausted  a  treasury  which  was  far 
from  being  rich.  In  this  exigency,  many  devices  were  fallen  upon  for 
raising  money.  Fines  were  levied  on  the  towns  of  St.  Andrew's,  Perth, 
and  Uundee,  which  were  suspected  of  favouring  the  maiecontents.  An 
unusual  tax  was  imposed  on  the  boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  a 
neat  sum  was  demanded  of  the  citizens  of  Eainburgh,  by  way  of  loan. 
This  unprecedented  exaction  alarmed  the  citizens.  They  had,  recourse 
to  delays,  and  started  difficulties,  in  order  to  evade  it.  These  Mary 
construed  to  be  acts  of  avowed  disobedience,  and  instantly  committed 
several  of  them  to  prison.  But  this  severity  did  not  subdue  tiie  undaunted 
spirit  of  liberty  which  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants.  The  queen  was 
obliged  to  mortgage  to  the  city  the  auperiority  of  the  town  of  Leith,  by 
which  she  obtained  a  considerable  sum  of  money.*  The  thirds  of  ecclesi- 
astical benefices  proved  another  source  whence  the  queen  derived  some 
supply.  About  this  time  we  find  the  protestant  clergy  complaining  more 
bitterly  than  ever  of  their  poverty.  The  army,  it  is  probable,  exhausted 
a  great  part  of  that  fund  which  was  appropriated  for  their  maintenance.! 

±he  assemblies  of  the  church  were  not  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 

commotions  of  this  turbulent  year.    In  the  meeting  held  the  twenty-fourth 

of  June,  previous  to  the  queen's  marriage,  several  of  the  malecontent 

nobles  were  present,  and  seem  to  have  had  great  influence  on  its  decisions. 

The  high  strain  in  which  the  assembly  addressed  the  queen  can  be  imputed 

orJy  to  those  fears  and  jealousies  with  regard  to  religion,  which  they 

endeavoured  to  infuse  into  the  nation.    The  assembly  complained,  with 

some  bitterness,  of  the  stop  which  bad  been  put  to  the  progress  of  the 

reformation  by  the  queen's  arrival  in  Scotland ;  they  required  not  only 

the  total  suppression  of  the  popish  worship  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 

even  in  the  queen's  own  chapel ;  and,  besides  the  legal  establishment  ot 

the  protestant  religion,  they  demanded  that  Maiy  herself  should  publicly 

embrace  it.    The  queen,  after  some  deliberation,  replied,  that  neither  her 

conscience  nor  her  interest  would  pennit  her  to  take  such  a  step.    The 

former  would  for  ever  reproach  her  for  a  chanee  which  proceeoed  from 

no  inward  conviction ;  the  latter  would  suffer  oy  the  ofience  which  her 

apostacy  must  give  to  the  king  of  France,  and  her  other  allies  on  the 

continent.^ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  queen's  affairs  duriittf 
this  year,  began  to  work  some  change  in  favour  of  her  religion.  The  ear& 
of  Lennox,  Athol,  and  Cassils,  opemy  attended  mass :  she  herself  afforded 
the  catholics  a  more  avowed  protection  than  formerly ;  and,  by  her  per- 
mission, some  of  the  ancient  monks  ventured  to  preach  publicly  to  the 
people.§ 
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1566.]  As  the  day  appointed  for  the  meetine  of  parliament  approached, 
Mary  and  her  ministers  were  employed  in  deliberating  concerning  the 
course  which  it  was  most  proper  to  hold  with  regard  to  the  exiled  nobles. 
Many  motives  prompted  her  to  set  no  bounds  to  the  rigour  of  justice. 
The  malecontents  had  laboured  to  defeat  a  scheme,  which  her  interest  coo- 
spired  with  her  passions  in  rendering  dear  to  her ;  they  were  the  leaders 
of  a  party  whose  friendship  she  had  been  obliged  to  court,  while  she  held 
their  principles  in  abhorrence ;  and  they  were  firmly  attached  to  a  rival, 
whom  she  had  good  reason  both  to  fear  and  to  hate. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  weighty  considerations  might  be  uiged. 
The  noblemen  whose  fate  was  in  suspense,  were  among  the  most  powerful 
subiects  in  the  kingdom ;  their  wealth  great,  their  connexions  extensive, 
and.  their  adherents  numerous.  They  were  now  at  her  mercy,  the  objects 
of  compassion,  and  suing  for  pardon  with  the  most  humble  submission. 

In  those  circumstances,  an  act  of  clemency  would  exalt  the  queen's  cha- 
racter, and  appear  no  less  splendid  amon^  foreigners  than  acceptable  to 
her  own  subjects.  Mary  herself,  though  highly  incensed  was  not  inexora- 
ble ;  but  the  kinj^'s  rage  was  implacable  and  unrelenting.  They  were 
solicited  in  behait  of  the  fufi^itives  from  various  quarters.  AK>rton,  Ruthven, 
Maitland,  and  all  who  haa  been  members  of  the  congregation,  were  not 
forgetful  of  their  ancient  union  with  Murray  and  his  fellow-sufierers  ;  nor 
neglectful  of  their  safety,  which  they  deemed  of  great  importance  to  the 
kingdom.  Melvil,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the  queen's  confidence, 
seconded  their  solicitations.  And  Murray,  having  stooped  so  low  as  to 
court  Rizio,  that  favourite,  who  was  desirous  of  securing  his  protection 
against  the  king,  whose  displeasure  he  had  lately  incurred,  seconded  the 
intercessions  of  his  other  friends  with  the  whole  x)f  his  influence.*  The 
interposition  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  who  had  lately  been  Elizabeth's 
ambassador  in  Scotland,  in  behalf  of  the  exiles,  was  of  more  weight  than 
all  these,  and  attended  with  more  success.  Throgmorton,  out  of  enmity 
to  Cecil,  had  embarked  deeply  in  all  the  intrigues  which  were  carried  on 
at  the  English  court,  in  order  to  undermine  the  power  and  credit  of  that 
minister.  He  espoused,  for  this  reason,  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  queen, - 
towards  whose  title  and  pretensions  the  other  was  known  to  bear  litde 
favour;  and  ventured,  in  the  present  critical  juncture,  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mary,  containing  the  most  salutaiy  advices  with  regard  to  her  conduct. 
He  recommended  the  pardoning  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates, 
as  a  measure  no  less  prudent  than  popular.  ''An  action  of  this  nature," 
says  he,  "  the  pure  effect  of  your  majesty's  generosity,  will  spread  the 
fame  of  your  lenity  and  moderation,  and  engage  the  English  to  look 
towards  your  accession  to  the  throne,  not  only  without  prejudice,  but  with 
desire.  By  the  same  means,  a  perfect  harmony  will  oe  restored  among 
your  own  subjects,  who,  if  any  rupture  should  happen  with  England,  will 
serve  you  with  that  grateful  zeal  which  your  clemency  cannot  fail  of 
inspiring.!" 

These  prudent  remonstrances  of  Throgmorton,  to  which  his  reputatk>n 
for  wisdom  and  known  attachment  to  the  queen  added  great  authority^ 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  spirit.  Her  courtieis  cultivated  this  happy 
disposition,  and  prevailed  on  her,  notwithstanding  the  king's  inflexible 
temper,  to  sacrifice  her  own  private  resentment  to  the  intercession  of  her 
subjects  and  the  wishes  of  her  friends.^    With  this  view  the  parliamenti 
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wbicb  had  been  called  to  meet  on  the  4th  oi  Februaiy,  was  proro^ed  to 
the  7th  of  April  ;*  and  in  the  mean  time  she  was  busy  in  considenng  the 
manner  and  lorm  in  which  she  should  extend  her  favour  to  the  lords  who 
were  under  di^prace. 

Thou^  Mary  discovered  on  this  occasion  a  mind  naturally  prone  to 
humanity  and  capable  of  forgiving,  she  wanted  firmness,  however,  to 
resist  the  influence  which  was  fatally  employed  to  disappoint  the  effects  of 
this  amiable  disposition. '  About  this  time,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  two  envoys  arrived  from  the  French  king.  The  former  was 
intrusted  with  matters  of  mere  ceremony  alone ;  he  congratulated  the 
queen  on  her  marriage,  and  invested  the  king  with  the  ensigns  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael.  The  instructions  of  the  latter  related  to  matters  of  more 
importance,  and  produced  greater  effects.! 

An  interview  between  Charles  IX.  and  his  sister  the  queen  of  Spain  had 
been  oAen  proposed ;  and  aAer  many  obstacles  arising  from  the  opposition 
of  political  interest,  was  at  last  appointed  at  Bayonne.  Catnerine  of 
Medicis  accompanied  her  son :  the  duke  of  Alva  attended  his  mistress. 
Amidst  the  scenes  of  oublic  pomp  and  pleasure,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
sole  occupation  of  botn  courts,  a  scheme  was  formed,  and  measures  con- 
certed, for  exterminating  the  Hugonots  in  France^  the  protestants  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  for  suppressing  the  reformation  throughout  all  £uropft.| 
The  active  policy  of  pope  Pius  I V .  and  the  zeal  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
confirmed  and  encouraged  dispositions  so  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
Romish  religion,  and  so  beneficial  to  their  own  order. 

It  was  an  account  of  this  holy  league  which  the  second  French  envoy 
brought  to  Mary,  conjuring  her  at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  France  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  not  to  restore  the  leadett  of  the 
protestants  in  her  kingdom  to  power  and  favour,  at  the  veiy  time  when  the 
Catholic  princes  were  combined  to  destroy  that  sect  in  all  the  counti'ies  of 
Europe.§ 

Popery  is  a  species  of  false  religion,  remarkable  for  the  strong  possession 
it  takes  of  the  heart.    Contrived  by  men  of  deep  insight  in  tne  human 
character,  and  improved  bv  the  experience  and  opservation  of  many  suc- 
cessive a^es,  it  arrived  at  fast  to  a  de^e  of  perfection  which  no  former 
system  oi  superstition  had  ever  attained.    There  is  no  power  in  the 
understanding,  and  no  passion  in  the  heart,  to  which  it  does  not  present 
objects  adapted  to  rouse  and  to  interest  them.    Neither  the  love  of  plea- 
sure which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  court  of  France,  nor  the  pursuits 
of  ambition  which  occupied  the  court  of  Spain,  had  secured  them  from  the 
dominion  of  bigotiy.    Laymen  and  courtiers  were  agitated  with  that 
furious  and  unmerciful  zeal  which  is  commonly  considered  as  peculiar  to 
ecclesiastics ;  and  kings  and  ministers  thought  themselves  bound  in  con- 
science to  extirpate  tne  protestant  doctrine.    Maiy  herself  was  deeply 
tinctured  with  all  the  prejudices  of  popery ;  a  passionate  attachment  to  tnat 
superstition  is  visible  in  eveiy  part  of  her  character,  and  runs  through  all 
the  scenes  of  her  life ;  she  was  devoted  too  with  the  utmost  submission 
to  ttie  princes  of  Lorrain,  her  uncles ;  and  had  been  accustomed  from  her 
infancy  to  listen  to  all  their  advices  with  a  filial  respect.    The  prospect 
of  restoring  the  public  exercise  of  her  own  religion,  the  pleasure  of  com- 
plying with  her  uncles,  and  the  hopes  of  |^ratifying  the  French  monarch, 
WDom  the  present  situation  of  her  affairs  m  England  made  it  neqessaiy  to 
court,  counterbalanced  all  the  prudent  considerations  which  had  formerly 
weighed  with  her.    She  instantly  joined  the  confederacy,  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  destruction  of  the  protestants,  and  alterecf  the  whole  plan  of 
her  conduct  with  regard  to  Murray  and  his  adherents.  || 

*  Good.  VOL  1. 834.         f  Kettb, 335,  Append.  IQ7,         X  Tfauokllb.  37.         $  Melv.  96. 
B  See  Append.  No  XrV,  ^^ 
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To  this  fatal  lesoiutioD  may  be  imputed  all  the  subsequent  calamities  of 
Mary's  life.  Ever  since  her  return  mto  Scotland,  fortune  may  be  said  to 
have  been  propitious  to  her  rather  than  adverse ;  and  if  her  prosperity  did 
not  rise  to  any  great  height,  it  had,  however,  suffered  no  considerable  intei^ 
ruption.  A  thick  and  settled  cloud  of  advereity,  with  few  gleams  of  hope, 
and  none  of  real  enjoyment,  covers  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

The  effects  of  the  new  system  which  Mary  had  adopted  were  soon 
visible.  The  time  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament  was  shortened ;  and 
by  a  new  proclamation  the  12th  of  March  was  fixed  for  its  meeting.* 
Mary  resolved,  without  any  further  delay,  to  proceed  to  the  attainder  of 
the  rebel  lords,  and  at  the  same  time  determined  to  take  some  steps 
towards  the  re-establishment  of  the  Romish  religion  in  Scotland.!  The 
lords  of  the  Articles  were  chosen,  as  usual,  to  prepare  the  business  which 
was  to  come  before  the  parliament.  They  were  all  persons  in  whom  the 
queen  could  confide,  and  bent  to  promote  ner  designs.  The  ruin  of  Mur- 
ray and  his  party  seemed  now  inevitable,  and  the  danger  of  the  reformed 
church  imminent,  when  an  event  unexpectedly  happened  which  saved  both. 
If  we  regard  either  the  barbarity  of  that  age,  when  such  acts  of  violence 
were  common,  or  the  mean  condition  of  the  unhappy  person  who  suffered, 
the  event  is  little  remarkable ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  was  attended,  or  upon  the  consequences  which  followed  it, 
it  appears  extremely  memorable ;  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  it  deserve 
to  be  traced  with  great  care. 

Damly's  external  accomplishments  had  excited  that  sudden  and  violent 
passion  which  raised  him  to  the  throne.  But  the  qualities  of  his  mind  cor- 
responded ill  with  the  beauty  of  his  person.  Ot  a  weak  understanding, 
and  without  experience,  conceited,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  abilities, 
and  ascribing  his  extraordinary  success  entirely  to  his  distinguished  merit ; 
all  the  queen's  favour  made  no  impression  on  such  a  temper.  All  her  gen- 
tleness could  not  bridle  his  imperious  and  ungovernable  spirit.  All  her 
attention  to  place  about  him  persons  capable  of  directii^  his  conduct, 
could  not  preserve  him  from  rasn  and  imprudent  actions.^  Fond  of  all  the 
amusements,  and  even  prone  to  all  the  vices  of  youth,  he  became  by  degrees 
careless  of  her  person,  and  a  stranger  to  her  company.  To  a  woman,  and 
a  queen,  such  behaviour  was  intolerable.  The  lower  she  had  stooped  in 
order  to  raise  him,  his  behaviour  appeared  the  more  ungenerous  and  crimi- 
nal :  and  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  her  first  affection  was  the  violence 
witu  which  ner  disappointed  passion  now  operated.  A  few  months  after 
the  marriage  their  domestic  quarrels  began  to  be  observed.  The  extrava- 
gance of  Damly's  ambition  gave  rise  to  these.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  . 
with  a  share  in  the  administration  of  government,  or  with  the  title  of  king, 
which  Mary,  by  an  unprecedented  stretch  of  power  had  conferred  on  him, 
he  demanded  the  crown  matrimonial  with  most  insolent  importunity.^ 
Though  Mary  alleged  that  this  gift  was  beyond  her  power,  and  that  the 
authority  of  parliament  must  be  interposed  to  bestow  it,  he  wanted  either 

•  Keith,  396. 

t  It  18  not  on  the  authority  of  Knox  alone,  that  we  chai]ge  the  queen  with  the  derign  of  re-esia 
blishing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  at  least  of  exempting  the  professora  of  it  from  the  riRour  of 
thoee  penal  lawn  to  which  timy  were  subjected.  He  indeed  assertB  that  the  altars,  which  would 
have  been  erected  in  Uie  church  of  St.  Giles,  were  already  provided,  394.  1.  Mary  herself,  in  a  letter 
to  the  archbishop  of  Glaagow,  her  ambassador  In  France,  adcnowledgea,  "  that  in  that  parliament 
•he  intended  to  have  done  some  good,  with  rosrieci  to  restoring  the  old  religion."  Keith,  331.  2. 
The  spiiittial  lords,!,  e.  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  had,  by  her  authority,  resumed  their  ancient  placoin 
Uiat  assembly.  Ibid.  3.  3he  had  joined  the  confederacy  at  Bayonne.  Keith,  Append  167.  4.  She 
aUcwed  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ibid. ;  and  declared  that  she  would 
have  mass  free  for  all  men  that  would  hear  it  Good.  vol.  1. 274.  5.  Blackwood,  who  waa  fur- 
Bished  by  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  with  materials  for  writing  his  Martfre  de  Marie,  affirms,  that 
the  queen  intended  to  have  procured,  in  this  parliament,  if  not  the  re-eatahlishment  of  the  catholic 
religion,  at  least  tomcUiing  for  the  ease  of  catholics.    Jebb,  vol.  iL  904.  t  Good,  vol.  i.  233. 

(  Keith,  339.  Id.  App.  165, 166.  Knox,  404.  The  eagerness  of  the  king  to  obtain  the  crown 
matrimimM  ia  not  Burpnsing,  when  the  extent  of  the  powers  which  that  Utie  conveyed,  as  explain- 
ed bi  Um  textAid  note,  p.  69,  is  taken  into  oonaideraUoD. 
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undentanding  to  comprehend,  or  temper  to  admit  so  jiist  a  defence ;  and 
often  renewed  and  ur^ed  his  request. 

Rizioy  whom  the  km^  had  at  first  taken  into  great  confidence,  did  not 
humour  him  in  these  folhes.  By  this  he  incurred  Heniy's  displeasure ;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  for  Mary  to  behave  towards  her  busoand  with  the 
same  affection  which  distinguished  the  first  and  happy  days  of  their  union, 
he  imputed  this  coldness,  not  to  his  own  behaviour,  which  had  so  well 
merited  it,  but  to  the  insinuations  of  Rizio.  Mary^s  own  conduct  confirmed 
and  strengthened  these  suspicions.  She  treated  this  stranger  with  a  fami- 
liarity, and  admitted  him  to  a  share  in  her  confidence,  to  wbich  neither  his 
first  condition  nor  the  office  she  had  lately  bestowed  on  him  gave  him  any 
title.  He  was  perpetually  in  her  presence,  intermeddled  in  eveiy  business, 
and,  tc^ether  with  a  few  favourites,  was  the  companion  of  all  her  private 
a:rtusements.  The  haughty  spirit  of  Darnly  couid  not  bear  the  intrusion 
of  such  an  upstart ;  ana  impatient  of  any  delay,  and  unrestrained  by  any 
scruple,  he  instantly  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  violence. 

At  the  same  time  another  design,  which  took  its  rise  from  very  different 
motives,  was  cairyin^  on  against  the  life  of  Rizio.  Morton,  Ruthven, 
Lindsay,  and  Maitland,  were  the  contrivers  of  it.  In  all  former  commo- 
tions they  had  been  strictly  united  with  Murray,  though  in  the  late  insui^ 
rection  tney  bad  deserted  him  for  various  reasons.  Morton  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  family  of  Angus ;  and,  during  the  minority  of  the  pre.9ent  earl, 
acted  as  chief  of  tibe  name  of  Douglas.  Ruthven  was  married  to  the 
Ip'ng^s  aunt.  Lindsay's  wife  was  of  the  same  blood.  All  these  had  warmly 
concurred  with  the  queen  in  promoting  a  marriage  which  did  so  much 
honour  to  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  naturally  expected  that,  under  a  king 
of  their  own  blood,  the  chief  management  of  affairs  would  be  committed 
to  them.  Maitland,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  foresaw  that  Murray's  oppo- 
sition to  the  match  would  prove  dangerous  and  ineffectual ;  but  whoever 
ruled  at  court,  he  hoped,  by  his  dexterity  and  talents,  to  render  himself 
necessary  and  of  importance.  They  were  all  equally  disappointed  in  their 
expectations.  The  king*s  headstrong  temper  rendered  nim  incapable  of 
advice.  The  aueen  could  not  help  distrusting  men  who  had  been  so  long 
and  so  intimately  connected  with  Murray,  and  gave  herself  up  entirely  to 
such  counsellors  as  complied  with  all  her  inclinations.  The  return  oi  that 
nobleman  and  his  followers  was  therefore  the  only  event  which  would  re- 
store Morton,  Maitland,  and  their  associates,  to  their  former  ascendant  over 
the  queen's  councils.  For  this  reason,  nothing  could  be  more  mortifying 
to  them  than  the  resolution  which  Mary  had  taken  to  treat  the  exiles  with 
rigour.  This  they  imputed  to  Rizio,  who,  after  he  had  engaged  to  aid 
Murray  with  all  his  interest,  was  now  the  most  active  instrument  in  pro- 
moting the  measures  which  were  concerted  for  the  ruin  of  that  nobleman. 
This  officious  zeal  completed  the  disgust  which  they  had  conceived  against 
him,  and  inspired  them  with  thoughts  of  vengeance  in  no  wise  suitable  to 
justice,  to  humanity,  or  to  their  own  dignity. 

While  they  were  ruminating  upon  their  scheme,  the  king  communicated 
his  resolution  to  be  avenged  of  Kizio  to  lord  Ruthven,  and  implored  his 
assistance,  and  that  of  his  friends,  towards  the  execution  of  this  design^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  them  than  this  overture.  They  saw 
at  once  all  the  advantages  they  would  reap  by  the  concurrence  of  such  an 
associate.  Their  own  private  revenge  upon  Rizio  would  pass,  they  hoped, 
for  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  king;  and  they  did  not  despair  of  obtaining 
the  restoration  of  their  banished  mends,  ana  security  for  the  protcstant 
religion,  as  the  price  of  their  compliance  with  bis  will. 

But  as  Henry  was  no  less  fickle  than  rash,  they  hesitated  for  some  time, 
and  determined  to  advance  no  further,  without  taking  every  possible  pre- 
caution for  their  own  safety.  They  did  not,  in  the  mean  time,  suffer  the 
king's  resentment  to  abate.    Morton,  who  was  inferior  to  no  man  of  that 
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intriguiDg  age  in  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  address,  took  the  young 
prince  under  his  management.  He  wrought  upon  his  ruling  passion,  am- 
bition, to  obtain  the  matrimonial  crown.  He  represented  Kizio's  credit 
with  the  queen  to  be  the  chief  and  only  obstacle  to  his  success  in  that 
demand.  This  minion  alone,  he  said,  possessed  her  confidence ;  and  out 
of  complaisance  to  him,  her  subjects,  her  nobility,  and  even  her  husband, 
were  excluded  from  any  participation  of  her  secret  councils.  Under  the 
appearance  of  a  confidence  merely  political,  he  insinuated,  and  the  kine 
perhaps  believed,  that  a  familiarity  of  a  quite  different  and  ver^  criminal 
nature  might  be  concealed.*  Such  various  and  complicated  passions  raged 
in  the  king's  bosom  with  the  utmost  fury.  He  became  more  impatient 
than  ever  of  any  delay,  and  even  threatened  to  strike  the  intended  blow 
with  his  own  hand.  At  last,  preliminaries  were  settled  on  both  sides,  and 
articles  for  their  mutual  security  aereed  upon.  The  king  ei^aged  to  pre- 
vent the  attainder  of  the  banished  lords,  to  consent  to  their  return  into 
Scotland,  to  obtain  for  them  an  ample  remission  of  all  their  crimes,  and  to 
support,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  religion  which  was  now  established 
in  tne  kingdom.  On  their  parts,  they  undertook  to  procure  the  crown 
matrimonial  for  Heniy,  to  secure  his  right  of  succession  if  the  queen  should 
die  before  him  without  issue,  and  to  defend  that  right  to  the  uttermost 
against  whatever  person  should  presume  to  dispute  it ;  and  if  either  Rizio 
or  any  other  person  should  happen  to  be  killed  in  prosecuting  the  design, 
the  king  promised  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  to  protect  those  who  were  embarked  in  it.f 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  concert  the  plan  of  operation,  to  choose 
the  actors,  and  to  assign  them  their  parts  in  perpetrating  this  detestable 
crime.  Every  circumstance  here  paints  and  characterizes  the  manners  and 
men  of  that  age,  and  fills  us  with  horror  at  both.  The  place  chosen  for 
committing  such  a  deed  was  the  queen's  bedchamber.  Tnough  Mary  was 
now  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  though  Rizio  might  have 
been  seized  elsewhere  witliout  an^  difficulty,  the  king  pitched  upon  this 
place  that  he  might  enjoy  the  malicious  pleasure  of  reproaching  Rizio  with 
his  crimes  before  the  queen's  face.  The  earl  of  Morton,  the  lord  hig;h 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  undertook  to  direct  an  enterprise,  carried  on  in 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  which  he  was  bound  to  be  the  guardian.  The 
lord  Ruthven,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  three  months  by  a  very- 
dangerous  distemper,  and  who  was  still  so  feeble  that  he  cOuld  hardly 
walk,  or  bear  the  weight  of  his  own  armour,  was  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cutive part ;  and  while  he  himself  needed  to  be  supported  by  two  men, 
he  came  abroad  to  commit  a  murder  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Morton  entered  the  court  of  the  palace  with  a 
hundred  and  sixty  men :  and  without  noise,  or  meeting  with  any  resist- 
ance, seized  all  the  gates.    While  the  queen  was  at  supper  with  the 

*  Of  all  our  historians,  Buchanan  alone  avowedly  accui>es  Mary  of  a  criminal  love  for  Rizio, 
340,  344.  Kdox  allghtly  fnsinaates  that  such  a  suHpicion  wrts  entertained,  3!)I-  Melvii,  in  a  con* 
veraatlon  with  the  queen,  iotinnates  that  he  was  afraid  tier  familiariiy  with  Kizio  niigiit  be  liable  to 
mlflconstructlon,  110.  The  icing  himself  sceniii,  both  by  Mclvirs  account,  and  by  his  expo^lniaiion 
with  the  queen,  which  Ruthven  mentions,  to  have  given  credit  to.tiiese  suspicions.  Alelv.  127. 
Keith,  Append.  152:),  134.  That  the  king's  suspir.ions  were  strong,  is  likewise  evident  from  the 
paper  published,  Append.  No.  XV.  But  in  opposition  tn  these  suspicions,  and  lliey  are  nothing 
more,  we  may  obocrve  that  Raulet.  the  queen's  French  srcretary,  was  disuiiBeed  from  her  sorvire, 
and  Rixio  advanced  to  that  office,  m  December,  15M.  Keiiii,  2«.vS.  It  was  in  consf»;iicnce  of  this 
preferment,  that  he  acquired  his  great  credit  with  the  qw^n.  Melv.  107.  Darnly  arrived  in  Scot- 
land alx>ut  two  months  after.  Keith,  SG9.  TIic  queen  immediately  conceived  for  liim  a  pa>«-inn, 
wliich  had  all  the  symptoms  of  genuine  and  violent  love.  Ri/Jo  a'ded  iliis  pa.«fiion,  and  promoted 
the  marriage  with  all  his  iateresL  Melv.  Ill  During  name  months  alter  Uie  marriage,  the  queen's 
fondness  for  Darnly  continued.  She  soon  proved  with  child.  Frnni  thi^  enunie'atinn  of  circum- 
stances, it  appears  almost  iuipoeslble  that  the  queen,  unlcsw  we  ^suppose  her  to  have  lieen  a  wnuian 
utterly  abandoned,  could  carry  on  any  criminal  intrigue  with  Rizio.  But  the  silence  of  Randolph, 
the  English  resident,  a  man  abundantly  ready  to  mention  and  to  a^rirravate  Mary's  faults,  and  who 
does  not  once  insinuate  that  her  coxifidence  in  Rizio  concealed  any  thing  criminal,  Is  In  itself  a  Sttf- 
fldebt  vindteatlOD  of  ber  Innocence.  t  Good,  ▼ol.  1.  S80. 
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countess  of  Ai^gyll^  Rizio^  and  a  few  other  penons,  the  kin^  suddenlj 
entered  the  apartment  by  a  private  passage.  At  his  back  was  Ruthven, 
clad  ID  complete  armoor,  and  with  that  ghastlv  and  hoirid  look  which  kog 
sickness  had  given  him.  Three  or  four  of  nis  mo»t  trusty  accomplices 
followed  him.    Such  an  unusual  appearance  alarmed  those  who  were 

E resent.  Rizio  instantly  apprehended  that  he  was  the  victim  at  whom  the 
low  was  aimed ;  ana  in  the  utmost  consternation  retired  behind  the 
queen,  of  whom  he  laid  hold,  hopit^  that  the  reverence  due  to  her  person 
might  prove  some  protection  to  him.  The  conspirators  had  nrooeecled  too 
far  to  be  restrained  by  any  considerations  of  that  Kind.  Numbers  of  armed 
men  rushed  into  the  chamber.  Ruthven  drew  his  dafl;ger,  and  with  a 
furious  mien  and  voice  commanded  Rizio  to  leave  a  place  of  which  he 
was  unworthy,  and  which  he  had  occupied  too  lone.  Maiy  employed 
tears,  and  entreaties,  and  threatenings,  to  save  her  favourite.  But  not- 
witlMtanding  all  these,  he  was  torn  from  her  by  violence,  and  before  he 
could  be  dragged  through  the  next  apartment,  the  rage  of  fan  enemies  put 
an  end  to  his  fife,  piercme  his  body  with  fif^-six  wounds.* 

Athol,  Huntly,  BothweTl,  and  other  confidants  of  the  queen,  who  had 
apartments  in  the  palace,  were  alarmed  at  the  uproar,  and  filled  with  the 
utmost  teiTor  on  their  own  account ;  but  either  no  violence  was  intended 
against  them,  or  the  conspirators  durst  not  shed  the  noblest  blood  in  the  king- 
dom in  the  same  illegal  manner  with  which  they  had  ventured  to  take  the  life 
of  a  stranger.    Som^  of  them  were  dismissed,  and  others  made  their  escape. 

The  conspirators  in  the  mean  time  kept  possession  of  the  palace,  and 
guarded  the  queen  with  the  utmost  care.  A  proclamation  was  published 
by  the  king,  prohibiting  the  pariiament  to  meet  on  the  day  appointed ;  and 
measures  were  taken  by  him  for  preventing  any  tumult  in  the  city.j  Mur- 
ray, Rothes,  and  their  followers,  being  informed  of  every  step  taken  aeainst 
Rizio,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  next  evening.  Murray  was  graciously  re- 
ceived both  by  the  king  and  queen :  by  the  former,  on  account  ot  the 
articles  which  nad  been  agreed  upon  between  them ;  by  the  latter,  because 
she  hoped  to  prevail  on  hun,  by  gentle  treatment,  not  to  take  part  with  the 
murderers  of  Rizio.  Their  power  she  still  felt  and  dreaded ;  and  the  insult 
which  they  had  offered  to  her  authority,  and  even  to  her  person,  so  iar 
exceeded  any  crime  she  could  impute  to  Murray  that,  in  hopes  of  wreak- 
ing her  vengeance  on  tliem,  she  became  extremely  willing  to  be  reconciled 
to  nim.  The  obligations,  however,  which  Muiray  lay  under  to  men  who 
had  hazarded  their  lives  on  his  account,  engaged  him  to  labour  for  their 
safety.  The  <{ueen,  who  scarce  had  the  limrty  of  choice  left,  was  per- 
suaded to  admit  Morton  and  Ruthven  into  her  presence,  and  to  grant  them 
the  promise  of  pardon  in  whatever  terms  they  ^ould  deem  necessaiy  for 
their  own  security. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  stood  astonished  at  the  boldness  and  success  of 
his  own  enterprise,  and  uncertam  what  course  to  hold.  The  queen  observed 
his  irresolution,  and  availed  herself  of  it.  She  employed  all  her  art  to 
diseneage  him  from  his  new  associates.  His  consciousness  of  the  insult 
which  he  had  oflfered  to  so  illustrious  a  benefactress  inspired  him  with  un-< 
common  facility  and  complaisance.  In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  he  received 
to  distrust  the  queen's  artifices,  she  prevailed  on  him  [March  11]  to  dismiss 
the  guards  which  the  conspirators  had  placed  on  her  person  ;  and  that 
same  night  he  made  his  escape  along  with  her,  attended  oy  three  persons 
only,  and  retired  to  Dunbar.  The  scheme  of  their  fliefat  had  been  com- 
municated  to  Huntly  and  Bothwell,  and  they  were  quickly  joined  by  them 
and  several  other  of  the  nobles.  Botfawelrs  estate  lay  in  that  comer  of 
the  kingdoof,  and  his  followers  crowded  to  th^ir  chief  in  siieb  numbers  as 
ioon  enabled  the  queen  to  set  the  power  of  the  con^irators  at  defitncr. 
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This  sudden  flig^fat  filled  them  with  inexpressible  consternation.  Tber 
had  obtained  a  promise  of  pardon ;  and  it  now  appeared  from  the  queen  s 
conduct,  that  nothing  more  was  intended  by  this  promise  than  to  amuse 
them  and  to  ^n  time.  They  Yentured,  however,  to  demand  the  accom* 
plishment  of  it ;  but  their  messenger  was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  the 
queen,  advancing  towards  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men^ 
talked  in  the 'highest  strain. of  resentment  and  revenge.  She  had  the 
address,  at  the  same  time,  to  separate  Murray  and  his  associates  from  the 
conspirators  affainst  Rizio.  Sensible  that  the  union  of  these  parties  would 
form  a  confe<usracy  which  might  prove  formidable  to  the  crown,  she  ex- 

1>ressed  great  willingness  to  receive  the  former  into  favour ;  towards  the 
after  she  declared  herself  inexorable.  Murray  and  his  followers  were  no 
less  willing  to  accept  a  pardon  on  her  terms.  The  conspirators  against 
Rizb,  deprived  of  every  resource,  and  incapable  of  resistance,  flea  pre- 
cipitately to  Newcastle  rMarch  10],  having  thus  changed  situations  with 
Murray  and  his  partf,  wno  left  that  place  a  few  days  before. 

No  man  so  remarkable  for  wbdom,  and  even  for  cunnii^,  as  the  earl  of 
Morton,  ever  engaged  in  a  more  unfortunate  enteiprise.  Deserted  basely 
by  the  king,  who  now  denied  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  by  public 
proclamations,  and  abandoned  ungenerously  by  Murray  and  his  party,*  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  native  country,  to  resign  the  highest  office,  and 
to  part  with  one  of  the  most  opulent  fortunes  in  the  kingdom. 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mary  began  to  proceed  against  those  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  Rizio  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  law.  But,  in 
praise  of  her  clemency,  it  must  be  observed,  that  only  two  persons,  and 
these  of  no  considerable  rank,  suffered  for  this  crime.! 

In  this  conspiracy  there  is  one  circumstance  which,  though  somewhat 
detached,  deserves  not  to  be  foi^otten.  In  the  confederacy  between  the 
king  and  the  conspirators,  the  real  intention  of  which  was  assassination,  the 
preservif]^  of  the  reformed  church  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable articles;  and  the  same  men,  who  were  preparing  to  violate  one  of 
the  fiirst  duties  of  morality,  affected  the  highest  regard  tor  religion.  His- 
tory relates  these  extravagances  of  the  human  mind,  without  pretending 
to  justify,  or  even  to  account  for  them ;  and,  regulating  her  own  opinions  by 
the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  of  virtue,  points  out  such  in- 
consistencies as  features  of  the  age  which  she  describes,  and  records  them 
for  the  instruction  of  ages  to  come. 

As  this  is  the  secoiKl  instance  of  deliberate  assassination  which  has 
occurred,  and  as  we  shall  hereafter  meet  with  many  other  instances  of  the 
same  crime,  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  a  practice  so  shockii^  to 
humanity  deserve  our  particular  attention.  Resentment  is,  for  obvious  and 
wise  reasons,  one  of  the  strong^est  passions  in  the  human  mind.  The 
natural  demand  of  this  passion  is,  that  the  person  who  feels  the  injury 
should  himself  inflict  the  vengeance  due  on  that  account.  The  permitting 
this,  however,  would  have  l^en  destructive  to  society ;  and  punishment 
would  have  known  no  bounds,  either  in  severity  or  in  duration.  For  this 
reason,  in  the  very  in£anc^  of  the  social  state^  the  sword  was  taken  out  of 
private  hands,  and  committed  to  the  magistrate.  But  at  first,  while  laws 
aimed  at  restraining,  they  really  strengthened  the  principle  of  revenge. 
The  earliest  and  most  simple  punishment  for  crimes  was  retaliation ;  the 
offender  forfeited  limb  for  iimb^  and  life  for  life.  The  payment  of  a  com- 
pensation to  the  peraon  injured  succeeded  to  the  rigour  of  the  former  insti- 
tution. In  both  these  the  gratification  of  private  revenge  was  the  object 
of  law ;  and  he  who  suffered  the  wrong  was  the  only  person  who  had  a 
right  to  puraue*  to  exact,  or  to  remit  the  punishment.  While  laws  allowed 
vSdtk  full  scope  to  the  revenge  of  one  party,  the  interests  of  the  other  were 
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ix)t  neglected.  If  tbe  evidence  of  his  gniilt  did  not  amount  to  a  full  proof, 
or  if  be  reckoned  himself  to  be  unjustly  accused,  the  person  to  whom  a 
crime  was  im]juted  had  a  right  to  challenge  his  adversary  to  single  combati 
and,  on  obtaining  the  victory,  vindicated  his  own  honour.  In  aioiost  every 
considerable  cause,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  arms  were  appealed  to,  m 
defence,  either  of  the  innocence  or  the  property  of  the  parties. .  Justice 
had  seldom  occasion  to  use  her  balance ;  the  sword  alone  decided  eveiy 
-  contest.    The  passion  of  revenge  was  nourished  by  all  these  means,  and 

Eew,  by  daily  indulgence,  to  be  incredibly  strong.  Mankind  became 
bituated  to  olood,  not  only  in  times  of  war,  but  of  i>eace  ;  and  from  this 
as  well  as  other  causes,  contracted  an  amazing  ferocity  of  temper  and  of 
manners.  This  ferocity,  however,  made  it  necessaiy  to  discourage  the 
trial  by  combat  j  to  abolish  the  payment  of  compensations  in  criminal 
cases ;  and  to  thmk  of  some  milder  method  of  terminating  disputes  con 
ceming  civil  rights.  The  punishments  for  crimes  became  more  severe, 
and  the  regulations  concerning  property  more  fixed ;  but  the  princes  whose 
province  it  was  to  inflict  the  one,  and  to  enforce  the  other,  possessed  little 
power.  Great  offenders  despised  their  authority ;  smaller  ones  sheltered 
themseWes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  from  whose  protection  they 
expected  impunity.  The  administration  of  justice  was  extremely  feeble 
and  dilatoiy.  An  attempt  to  punish  the  crimes  of  a  chieAain,  or  even  of 
his  vassals,  o^en  excited  rebellions  and  civil  wars.  To  nobles,  haughty 
and  independent,  among  whom  the  causes  of  discord  were  many  and 
unavoidable,  who  were  quick  in  discerning  an  injuiy,  and  impatient  to 
revenge  it ;  who  deemed  it  infamous  to  submit  to  an  enemy,  and  cowardly 
to  foi?ive  him ;  who  considered  the  right  of  punishing  those  who  had 
injured  them  as  a  privilege  of  their  order  and  a  mark  of  independence ;  such 
slow  proceeding  were  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  blood  of  their 
adversary  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  only  thing  which  could  wash  away  an 
affront :  where  that  was  not  shed,  their  revenge  was  disappointed,  tneir 
courage  becanie  suspected,  and  a  stain  was  leit  on  their  nonour.  That 
vei^eance,  which  the  impotent  hand  of  the  magistrate  could  not  inflict, 
their  own  could  easily  execute.  Under  g:ovemments  so  feeble,  men 
assumed,  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  right  of  judging  and  redressing  tibeir 
own  wrongs;  and  thus  assassination,  a  crime  of  all  others  the  most 
destructive  to  society,  came  not  only  to  be  allowed,  but  to  be  reckoned 
honourable. 

The  history  of  Europe,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
abounds  with  detestable  instances  of  this  crime.  It  prevailed  chiefly  among 
the  French  and  Scots,  between  whom  there  was  a  close  intercourse  at  that 
time,  and  a  surprising  resemblance  in  their  national  characters.  In  1407, 
the  only  brother  of  the  king  of  France  was  murdered  publicly  in  the  streets 
of  Pans ;  and  so  far  was  this  horrible  action  from  meeting  with  proper 

Sunishment,  that  an  eminent  lawyer  was  allowed  to  plead  in  defence  of  it 
efore  the  peers  of  France,  and  avowedly  to  maintain  tne  lawfulness  of  assas- 
sination. In  1417,  it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  authority  of  the  famous 
Gerson,  to  prevail  on  the  council  of  Constance  to  condemn  this  proposition, 
^  That  there  are  some  cases  in  which  assassination  is  a  virtue  more  merit- 
orious in  a  kniglit  than  in  a  squire,  and  more  meritorious  in  a  kine  than  in 
a  knight."*  The  number  of  eminent  persons  who  were  muraered  in 
France  and  Scotland,  on  account  either  ot  private,  or  political,  or  rcIigiouA 
quarrels,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  almost  incredible 
Even  after  those  causes,  which  first  gave  rise  to  this  barbarous  practice, 
were  removed ;  after  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  and  the  autnority  ot 
laws,  were  better  established,  and  become  more  universal ;  after  the  pro- 
gress of  learning  and  philosophy  had  polished  tbe  manners  and  humanized 
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the  minds  of  men,  this  crime  continued  in  some  degree.  It  was  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  it  disappeared  in  France.  The 
additional  vigour,  which  the  royal  authority  acQuired  by  the  accession  of 
James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  seems  to  nave  but  a  stop  to  it  in 
Scotland. 

The  influence,  however,  of  any  national  custom,  both  on  the  understand- 
ing and  on  the  heart,  and  how  mr  it  ma^  go  towards  perverting  or  extin- 
guishing moral  principles  of  the  greatest  im|K)rtance,  is  remarkable.  I'fae 
authors  of  those  ages  have  perfectly  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  their 
contemporaries  with  regard  to  assassination ;  and  they  who  had  leisure  to 
reflect  and  to  judge  appear  to  be  more  shocked  at  this  crime  than  the 

Sersons  who  committed  it  during  the  heat  and  impetuosihr  of  passion, 
'uchanan  describes  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beatoun  and  of  Kizio,  without 
expi^ssing  those  feelings  which  are  natural  to  a  man,  or  that  indignation 
which  became  an  historian.*  Knox,  whose  mind  was  fiercer  and  more 
unpolished,  relates  the  death  of  Beatoun  and  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  not 
only  without  censure,  but  with  the  utmost  exultation.!  On  the  other  hand, 
^e  bishop  of  Ross,  mentions  the  assassination  of  the  earl  of  Murray  vnth 
some  degree  of  applause.^  Blackwood  dvrells  ui)on  it  with  the  most 
indecent  triumph,  and  ascribes  it  directly  to  the  hand  of  God.§  Lord 
Ruthven,  the  principal  actor  in  the  conspiracy  ajr^inst  Rizio,  wrote  an 
account  of  it  some  short  time  before  his  own  deatn,  and  in  all  his  long 
narrative  there  is  not  one  expression  of  regret,  or  one  symptom  of  com- 
punction, for  a  crime  no  less  dishonourable  than  barbarous.il  Morton, 
equally  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  entertained  the  same  sentiments  concern- 
ing it ;  and  m  his  last  moments,  neither  be  himself  nor  the  ministers  who 
attended  him  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  an  action  which  called  for 
repentance ;  even  then  he  talks  of  David's  slaughter  as  coolly  as  if  it  had 
been  an  innocent  or  commendable  deed.H  The  vices  of  another  age 
astonish  and  shock  us ;  the  vices  of  our  own  become  familiar,  and  excite 
little  horror.**  I  return  from  this  digression  to  the  course  of  the  histoiv 
The  charm  which  had  at  first  attached  the  queen  to  Damly,  and  held 
them  for  some  time  in  a  happy  union,  was  now  entirely  dI:fSolved ;  and 
love  no  longer  covering^  his  follies  and  vices  with  its  niendly  veil,  ihej 
appeared  toMary  in  their  full  dimension  and  deformity.ft  Though  Heni^^ 
published  a  proclamation  disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Rizio,  the  queen  was  fully  convinced  that  he  was  not  only  acces- 
sary to  the  contrivance,  but  to  the  commission  of  that  odious  crime.^  That 
very  power  which,  with  liberal  and  unsuspicious  fondness,  she  had  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  had  employed  to  insult  her  authority,  to  limit  her 
prerogative,  and  to  endanger  her  person.  Such  an  outrage  it  was  impos- 
sible any  woman  could  ^ar  or  loigive.  Cold  civilities,  secret  distrust, 
frequent  quarrels,  succeeded  to  their  former  transports  of  affection  and  con- 
fidence. The  queen's  favours  were  no  lonecr  conveyed  through  his  hands. 
The  crowd  of  expectants  ceased  to  court  his  patronage,  whicn  they  found 
to  avail  so  little.  Amon^  the  nobles,  some  dreaded  his  furious  temper, 
others  complained  of  his  perfidiousness ;  and  all  of  them  despised  the 
weakness  of  his  understanding  and  the  inconstancy  of  his  heart.    The 

•  Biiehaii.995.  345.  t  Knox.  334.  %  Anden.  3.  84.         ^  Jebb.  ii.9S3  H  Ketth, 
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**  iB  the  Ant  aeooimti  of  VHvio'B  murder  lent  to  England,  there  senn  to  have  been  mingled  (as  to 
Qiual  in  relating  extraoniiaaiy  events)  aome  circunwtances  wliich  aftorwardf  appeared  to  be  faJM : 
among  othen,  that  a  Mar  named  Black  had  been  slain  at  the  same  time  with  Rizio.  Packhurrt, 
bfihop  of  Norwich,  In  communicating  thla  Intelligence  to  his  correspondent  BuUhiger,  an  eminent 
reformed  divine  of  Zurich,  expresses  no  condemnation  of  the  murder  of  Rizio,  and  exults  over  tha 
■apposed  death  of  the  friar  in  terms  which,  in  our  times,  will  appear  as  shocliiiig  as  they  are 
jMNvUe:  ^*Pratercuhis  ^pildam,  nomine  Blatk^  papistanun  antaslgnanus,  aodem  tempora  in  aul« 
oeeiditdr:  Blc  niger  hie  nebulo,  nigra  quoque  morte  peremptua»  l»ritt}#  nigpun  subito  dasoepdlt  In 
Orcum/'    Burn.  HM,  of  Reform,  til.  App.  360. 
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people  tfaenselres  obseired  some  parts  of  his  conduct  which  little  suited 
the  Gjgmtj  of  a  kioe.    Addicted  to  drunkennessy  beyood  what  the  manners 
of  that  age  could  bear,  and  indulging  irrenilar  passions,  which  even  the 
licentiousness  of  youth  could  not  excuse,  be,  by  his  indecent  behaviour, 
proroked  the  queen  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  passions  which  it  occasioned 
often  forced  tears  from  her  eyes,  both  in  public  and  private.*    Her  aver- 
sion for  him  increased  every  day,  and  could  be  no  longer  concealed.    He 
was  often  absent  from  court,  appeared  there  with  little  splendour,  and  was 
trusted  with  no  power.    Avoided  equally  by  those  who  endeavoured  to 
please  the  queen,  who  favoured  Morton  and  his  associates,  or  who  adhered 
to  the  house  of  Hamilton,  he  was  lefl  almost  alone  in  a  neglected  and 
ttnpitied  solitude.! 

About  this  time  a  new  favourite  grew  into  great  credit  with  the  queen, 
and  soon  gained  an  ascendant  over  ner  heart,  which  encouraged  his  entei^ 
I>rising  genius  to  f<»'m  designs  that  proved  fatal  to  himself,  and  the  occa- 
sion ofaU  Mary's  subsequent  misfortunes.  This  was  James  Hepburn,  earl 
of  Bothwell,  tne  head  of  an  ancient  family,  and,  by  his  extensive  i>osses- 
sions  and  numerous  vassals,  one  of  the  most  powerful  noblennen  in  the 
kinedom.  Even  in  that  turbulent  aj^e,  when  so  many  vast  prefects  were 
laid  open  to  an  aspirins:  mind,  and  mvited  it  to  action,  no  man's  ambition 
was  more  daring  man  bothwell's,  or  had  recourse  to  bolder  or  more  sin- 
gular expedients  for  obtainine  power.|  When  almost  every  pnerson  of 
distinction  in  the  kingdom,  whetoer  papist  or  protestant,  had  joined  the 
congregation  in  opposing  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  French  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  nation,  he,  though  an  avowed  protestant,  adberecl  to 
the  queen  regent,  and  acted  with  vi^ur  on  her  side.  The  success  which 
attended  the  arms  of  the  coi^regation  having  obliged  him  to  retire  into 
France,  he  was  taken  into  the  queen's  service,  and  continued  with  her  till 
the  time  of  her  return  into  Scotland.^  From  Uiat  period,  eveiy  step  of  his 
conduct  towards  Mary  was  remarkamy  dutiful ;  and,  amidst  all  the  shift- 
in^s  of  faction,  we  scarcely  ever  find  him  holding  any  course  which  could 
be  offensive  to  her.  When  Murray's  proceedings  with  regard  to  her  mar- 
riage ^ave  umbrage  to  the  queen,  she  recalled  Bothwell  from  that  banish- 
ment into  which  she  had  been  obliged  with  reluctance  to  drive  him,  and 
considered  his  zeal  and  abilities  as  the  most  powerful  supports  of  her 
authority.  When  the  conspirators  against  Rizio  seized  her  person,  he 
became  the  chief  instrument  of  recovering  her  liberty,  and  served  her,  on 
that  occasion,  with  so  much  fidelity  and  success  as  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  her  mind,  and  greatly  increased  the  confidence  which  she 
had  hitherto  placed  in  him.||  Her  gratitude  loaded  him  with  marks  of 
her  bounty ;  she  raised  him  to  offices  of  profit  and  trust,  and  transacted  no 
matter  of  importance  without  his  advice.  IT  By  complaisance  and  assiduity 
be  confirmea  and  fortified  these  dispositions  of  the  queen  in  his  favour, 
and  insensibly  paved  the  way  towards  that  vast  project  which  his  immo- 
derate ambition  bad  perhaps  already  conceived,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  and  at  the  expeiise  of  many  crimes,  he  at  last  accom- 
plished. 

The  hour  of  the  queen's  delivery  now  approached.  As  her  palace  was 
defended  only  by  a  slender  guara,  it  seemed  imprudent  to  expose  her 
person*  at  this  time,  to  the  insults  she  might  suffer  in  a  kingdom  tom  by 

*  KeiOi,  3».  T  Melv.  131,  itc 

X  "Fbo  eDterpriaing  ipirit  of  BoUiwell  was  ao  oonaplcaotu  as  to  procora  him  wrenl  marla  of 
difdnctlon  Awfing  his  residonoe  ia  France.  Hanlwick*8  State  Papera,  i.  143.  Throganortoo,  the 
EngUah  ambaasador  at  Parte,  and  one  of  the  moatai^ackMai  iiiiafaiera  enpknrfld  by  EUaabeUi,  polnli 
Ujd  oat  as  apeiaoa  who  waa  to  be  dreaded  aod  otiaerved.  "  The  earl  of  Bothwellj**  aavs  he  in  « 
letter,  Nov.  98, 1560,  "  te  deputed  to  return  Into  ScoUand,  and  bath  made  boast  that  be  will  do  gieat 
thin^B,  and  Uve  In  Scotland  in  deapito  of  all  men.  He  te  a  ^rioua,  rash,  and  hazardous  fomg 
nan;  and  therefore  it  were  meetUiat  hla  advenariea  ahould  both  have  an  eye  to  him, and  alio  keep 
hfanahoit."  Ibid.  p.  149. 
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fectioDB  and  proue  to  mutiriy.  For  this  reason  the  privy  couicil  advised 
the  queen  to  hx  her  residence  in  the  castJe  of  Edinburgh,  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  proper  place  for  the  security  ofher 
person.*  In  order  to  render  this  security  more  perfect,  Mary  laboured  to 
extinguish  the  domestic  feuds  which  divided  some  of  the  principal  nobles. 
Murray  and  Ai^ll  were  exasperated  against  Huntly  and  Bothwell  by 
reciprocal  and  repeated  injuries.  The  queen  by  her  authority  and  entrea* 
ties,  effected  a  reconcilement  among  them,  and  drew  from  them  a  promise 
to  bury  their  discords  in  everlasting  oblivion.  This  reconcilement  Mai^ 
bad  so  much  at  heart  that  she  made  it  the  condition  on  which  she  again 
received  Murray  into  favour.! 

On  the  t9th  of  June,  Mary  was  delivered  of  her  only  son  James,  a 
prince  wfaose  birth  was  happy  for  the  whole  island,  and  unfortunate  to  her 
alone.  His  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  united  the  two  divided 
kingdoms  in  one  mighty  monarchy,  and  established  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  on  a  firm  foundation ;  while  she,  torn  early  from  her  son  by  the 
cruelty  of  her  fate,  was  never  allowed  to  indulge  those  tender  passions, 
ix)r  to  taste  those  joys  which  nil  the  heart  of  a  mother. 

Melvil  was  instantly  despatched  to  London  with  an  account  of  this  event. 
It  struck  Elizabeth,  at  first,  in  a  sensible  manner,  and  the  advantage  and 
superiority  which  her  rival  had  acquired  by  the  birth  of  a  son  forced  tears 
from  her  eyes.  But  before  Melvil  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  she  had 
so  far  recovered  the  command  of  herself,  as  to  receive  him  not  only  with 
decency  but  with  excessive  cheerfulness :  and  willingly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation which  Mary  gave  her,  to  stand  godmother  to  her  son. J 

As  Maiy  loved  splendour  and  magnificence,  she  resolved  to  celebrate  the 
baptism  oi  the  young  prince  with  great  pomp ;  and  for  that  nurpose  sent 
invitations  of  the  same  kind  to  the  French  king,  and  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
the  uncle  of  her  former  husband. 

The  queen,  on  her  recovery,  discovered' no  change  in  her  sentiments 
with  respect  to  the  king.§  The  death  of  Rizio,  and  the  countenance  he 
had  given  to  an  action  so  insolent  and  unjustifiable,  were  still  fresh  in  her 
memory.  She  was  frequently  pensive  and  dejected.||  Though  Heniy 
sometimes  attended  at  court,  and  accompanied  her  in  her  progresses 
through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  met  with  little  reverence  from 
the  nobles,  while  Mary  treated  him  with  the  greatest  reserve,  and  did  not 
suffer  him  to  possess  any  authority. IT  The  breach  between  them  became 
every  day  more  apparent.**  Attempts  were  made  towards  a  reconcile- 
ment, particularly  by  Castelnau,  the  French  ambassador;  but,  after  such  a 
violent  rupture,  it  was  found  no  easy  matter  to  bind  the  nuptial  knot  anew ; 
and,  although  he  prevailed  on  the  kin^  and  queen  to  pass  two  nights 
to^ther,tt  ^e  may,  with  great  probability,  pronounce  this  appearance  of 
union,  to  which  Castelnau  tnistea,  not  to  have  been  sincere ;  we  know  with 
certainty  that  it  was  not  lasting. 

Bothwell,  all  this  while,  was  the  queen's  prime  confidant.  Without  his 
participation  no  business  was  concluded,  and  no  favour  bestowed.  Toge- 
ther with  this  ascendant  over  her  councils,  Bothwell,  if  we  may  believe 
the  cotemporary  historians,  acquired  no  less  sway  over  her  heart.  But  at 
what  precise  time  this  ambitious  lord  first  allowed  the  sentiments  of  a  lover 
to  occupy  the  place  of  that  duty  and  respect  which  a  subiect  owes  his 
sovereign;  or  when  Mary,  instead  of  gratitude  for  his  faithful  services,  felt 
a  passion  of  another  nature  rising  in  her  bosom,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
determine.  Such  delicate  transitions  of  passion  can  be  discerned  only  by 
those  who  are  admitted  near  the  persons  of  the  parties,  and  who  can  view 
the  secret  workings  of  the  heart  with  calm  and  acute  observation.  Neither 
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Knox  nor  Bachanan  enjoyed  these  adyantages.  Their  humble  station 
allowed  them  on\j  a  distant  access  to  the  queen  and  her  favourite.  And 
the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  as  well  as  the  violence  of  their  prejudices,  ren- 
dered their  opinions  rash,  precipitate,  and  inaccurate.  It  is  by  the  effects 
of  tbfs  reciprocal  passion,  rather  than  by  their  accounts  of  it,  that  subae* 
quent  historians  can  judge  of  its  reality. 

Adventurous  as  Bothwell's  project  to  gain  the  queen  may  appear,  it  was 
ibnned  and  carried  on  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  Maiy  was 
youn^,  gay,  and  affable.  She  possessed  great  sensibility  of  temper,  and  was 
capable  of  the  otm(»t  tenderness  of  affection.  She  had  placea  her  love  on 
a  very  unworthy  object,  who  requited  it  with  ingratitude,  and  treated  her 
with  neglect,  with  insolence,  and  with  brutality.  All  these  she  feJt  and 
resented.  In  this  situation,  the  attention  and  complaisance  of  a  man  who 
had  vindicated  her  authority  and  protected  her  person,  who  entered  into  all 
her  views,  who  soothed  all  her  passions,  who  watched  and  improved  every 
opportunity  of  insinuating  his  desi^  and  reconmiending  his  passion/^  could 
hardly  fail  of  making  an  impression  on  a  heart  of  such  a  frame  as  Mary's. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  Damly,  nursed  up  in  flatteiy  and  accustomea  to 
command,  could  not  bear  the  contempt  under  which  he  had  now  fallen, 
and  the  state  of  insignificance  to  which  he  saw  himself  reduced.  But,  in 
a  country  where  he  was  universally  hated  or  despised,  he  could  never  hope 
to  form  a  party  which  would  second  any  attempt  he  might  make  to 
recover  power.  He  addressed  himself,  therefore,  to  the  pope,  and  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  with  many  professions  of  his  own  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  with  bitter  complaints  azainst  the  aueen,  for  neg- 
lecting to  promote  that  interest  :t  and,  soon  aner,  he  took  a  resolution^ 
equally  wild  and  desperate,  of  embarking  on  board  a  ship  which  he  pro- 
vided, and  of  flying  into  foreign  parts.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  any 
satisfactory  conjecture  concerning  the  motives  which  in&uence  a  capricious 
and  irregular  mind.  He  hoped,  perhaps,  to  recommend  himsell  to  the 
Catholic  princes  on  the  continent  by  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  that  they 
would  employ  their  interest  towards  reinstating  him  in  tibe  possession  of 
that  power  which  he  had  lost.  Perhaps  he  expected  nothing  more  than 
the«comfort  of  hiding  the  disgrace,  under  which  be  was  now  fallen,  among 
strangers,  who  had  never  been  witnesses  of  his  former  prosperity. 

He  communicated  the  design  to  the  French  ambassador,  Le  Croc,  and 
to  his  father  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  They  both  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  it,  but  without  success.  Lennox,  who  seems,  as  well  as  his  son,  to 
have  lost  the  queen's  confidence,  and  who,  about  this  time,  was  seldom  at 
court,  instantly  communicated  the  matter  to  her  by  a  letter.  Heniy,  who 
had  refused  to  accompany  the  queen  from  Stirling  to  £dinbu2gh,  was  like- 
wise absent  from  court.  He  arrived  there,  however,  on  the  same  day  she 
received  the  account  of  his  intended  flight.  But  he  was  more  than  usually 
wayward  and  peevish ;  and,  scrupling;  to  enter  the  palace  unless  certain 
loros  who  attended  the  queen  were  dismissed,  Mary  was  obliged  to  meet 
him  without  the  gates.  At  last  he  suffered  her  to  conduct  him  into  her 
own  apartment.  She  endeavoured  to  draw  from  him  the  reasons  of  the 
strange  resolution  which  he  had  taken,  and  to  divert  him  from  it.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  her  arguments  and  entreaties,  he  remained  silent  and 
inflexible.  Next  day  the  privy  council,  by  her  direction,  expostulated 
with  him  on  the  same  head.  He  penisted,  notwithstanding,  in  his  sullen- 
ness  and  obstinacy ;  and  neither  deigned  to  explain  the  motives  of  bis  con- 
duct, nor  signified  any  intention  of  alterii^  it.  As  he  left  the  apartment, 
he  turned  towards  tne  queen,  and  told  her  that  she  should  not  see  his 
face  ^in  for  a  long  time.  A  few  days  after,  he  wrote  to  Mary,  and  men- 
tioned two  things  as  grounds  of  his  disgust    She  herself,  he  said^  no  longer 
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admitted  him  into  any  confidenccy  and  had  deprived  him  of  all  power; 
and  the  nobles,  after  her  example,  treated  him  with  open  neglect,  so  that 
he  appeared  in  eveiy  jplace  without  the  dinn'tj  and  splendour  of  a  king. 

Nothing  could  be  more  morlifyif^  to  Maiy  than  this  intended  flight  of 
the  king's,  which  would  have  spread  the  infamy  of  their  domestic  quarrel 
all  over  Europe.  Compassion  lor  a  monarch,  who  would  then  appear  to 
be  forced  into  exile  hj  her  neglect  and  ill  usage,  might  have  disposed  man- 
kind to  entertain  senbments,  concerning  the  causes  of  their  discord,  little 
to  her  advantage.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  her  allies* 
and  to  screen  her  reputation  from  any  censure  with  which  Darnly  might 
endeavour  to  load  it,  the  privy  council  transmitted  a  narrative  of  this  whole 
transaction  both  to  the  kin^  and  to  the  queen-mother  of  France.  It  was 
drawn  with  great  art,  and  sets  Mary's  conduct  in  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view.* 

About  this  time  the  license  of  the  borderers  called  for  redress ;  and 
Mary  resolving  to  hold  a  court  of  justice  at  Jedburgh,  the  inhabitants  of 
several  adjacent  counties  were  summoned  to  attend  their  sovereign  in 
arms,  according  to  custom.!  Bothwell  was  at  that  time  lieutenant  or 
warden  of  all  the  marches,  an  office  among  the  most  important  in  the 
kingdom;  and,  though  usually  divided  into  three  distinct  governments* 
bestowed  by  the  queen's  favour  upon  him  alone.  In  order  to  display  his 
own  valour  and  activity  in  the  aischaige  of  this  trust,  be  attempted  to 
seize  a  gang  of  banditti,  who,  lurking  among  the  marshes  of  Lidaesdalei 
infested  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  while  he  was  laying  hold  upon  one 
of  those  desperadoes  [Oct.  16 J,  he  was  wounded  by  him  in  several  places, 
80  that  his  followers  were  obliged  to  cariy  him  to  Hermitage  castle. 
Mary  instantly  flew  thither  with  an  impatience  which  has  been  considered 
as  marking  the  anxiety  of  a  lover,  but  little  suited  the  dignity  of  a  queen.{ 
Finding  that  Bothwell  was  threatened  with  ik>  dangerous  symptom,  she 
returned  the  same  day  to  Jedburgh.  The  fatigue  of  such  a  journey,  added 
to  the  anguish  of  mind  she  had  suffered  on  Bothwell 's  account,  tiiiew  her 
next  morning  into  a  violent  fever.§  Her  life  was  despaired  of;  but  her 
youth,  and  the  vigour  of  her  constitution,  resisted  the  malignity  of  her 
disease.  During  the  continuance  of  tbe  queen's  illness,  the  king,  ^bo 
resided  at  Stirling,  never  came  near  Jedbuikh  :|l  and  when  he  aAerwards 
thought  fit  to  make  his  appearance  there  [Nov.  6],  he  met  with  such  a 
cold  reception  as  did  not  encourage  him  to  make  any  long  stay.^  Mary 
soon  recovered  strength  enough  to  return  along  the  eastern  borders  to 
Dunbar. 

While  she  resided  in  this  place,  her  attention  was  turned  towards  Epg* 
land.  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  promise  and  even  proclamations  to 
the  contrary,  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  Morton  and  his  associates 
to  remain  m  England.**  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  her  protection  to 
several  English  fugitives.  Each  queen  watched  tbe  motions  of  the  other 
with  a  jealous  attention,  and  secretly  countenanced  the  practices  which  were 
carrying  oa  to  disturb  the  administration  of  her  rival. 

For  this  purpose  Mary's  ambassador,  Robert  Melvil,  and  her  other 
emissaries  were  extremely  active  and  successful.    We  may  ascribe,  in  a 

*  KelUi,  345.  347.  f  Ibid.  353.    Good.  vol.  f.  303. 

%  Tbe  distance  Iwcween  Jedbuif h  wid  Hennit«ge  Is  etehteen  Scottfeh  mllei,  Uiroofh  a  coontrj 
alnoat  ImpanaUe.  The  leaflon  of  Uie  year  was  fu  advanced.  Bothwell  seems  to  have  been 
wounded  In  a  scuffle,  occasioned  by  the  despair  of  a  single  man,  rather  than  anv  open  insurreriion 
of  the  boiderers.  It  does  not  appear  that  ibe  queen  was  attended  b^  any  c^msiderabre  train.  Had 
nny  military  operation  been  necessary,  as  Is  supposed.  Good.  vol.  1.304,  it  would  have  been  ei- 
treicely  improper  to  risk  the  queen's  person  in  aA  expedition  against  thieves.  As  soon  as  the  queen 
Ibnnd  Bothwell  to  l>e  in  no  danger,  slie  instantly  returned ;  and  after  this  we  bear  no  more  or  tbe 
iBiunection,  nor  have  we  any  proof  tbat  the  lioters  took  refugo  in  England.  As  tliere  is  no  further 
evidence  with  respect  to  tlie  motives  of  this  extraordinary  tourney,  tbe  reader  must  judge  wfaak 
teree  of  credit  b  due  to  Knox  and  Buchanan,  who  ascribe  it  to  tbe  queen's  love  oT  Bothwell. 
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good  degiee,  to  their  i&tn§pies»  that  spirit  which  appeared  in  flie  paiiiameBt 
of  Ei^and,  and  which  raised  a  storm  that  threatened  Eliiabeth^  domestic 
Uaoquiiiity  more  than  any  other  event  of  her  reigUt  a^  required  ail  her  art 
and  dexterity  to  allay  it. 

Elizabeth  had  now  reisned  ei^t  years  without  discoverine  the  least 
intentioD  to  marry.  A  violent  distemper  with  which  she  had  lately  been 
seized,  having  endai)gered  her  life,  and  alarmed  the  nation  with  the 

Srospect  of  all  those  calamities  which  are  occasioned  by  a  disputed  and 
ubious  succession,  a  motion  was  made,  and  eagerly  listened  to  in  both 
houses,  for  addressing  the  queen  to  provide  asamst  any  such  danger  in 
times  to  come,  either  by  si^;mfying  her  own  resolution  to  many,  oi  by  con* 
sentiog  to  an  act  establishing  me  order  of  succession  to  the  crown.*  Her 
love  to  her  subjects,  her  duty  to  the  public,  her  concern  for  posterity,  it 
was  asserted,  not  only  called  upon,  but  obliged  her  to  take  one  of  these 
steps.  The  insuperable  aversion  which  she  had  all  along  discovered  for 
marriage  made  it  improbable  that  she  would  choose  the  Icu'roer ;  and  if 
she  complied  with  the  latter  request,  no  title  to  the  crown  could,  with  any 
colour  ot  justice,  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Scottish  queen.  £liza« 
beth  was  sagacious  enough  to  see  the  remotest  consequences  of  this  motion, 
and  observed  them  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  Mary,  by  refusing  sooden 
to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  had  plainly  intimatea  a  design  of  em« 
bracing  the  fiist  promising  opportunity  for  prosecuting  her  r^t  to  the 
English  crown :  and,  by  her  secret  negotiations,  she  had  gained  many  to 
favour  her  title.T  All  the  Roman  Catholics  ardently  wished  for  her  succes* 
sion.  Her  gentleness  and  humanity  liad  removea  many  of  those  appre* 
hensions  which  the  protestants  entertained  on  account  of  her  religion.  The 
court  faction,  which  envied  the  power  of  Cecil,  and  endeavoured  to  wrest 
tbe  administration  out  of  his  bands,  advanced  the  pretensions  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen  in  opposition  to  him.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdonis  was  a 
desirable  object  to  all  wise  men  in  both  nations ;  and  the  birth  of  the  young 
prince  was  a  security  for  the  continuance  of  this  blessing,  and  gave  nopes 
of  its  perpetuity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  while  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper, 
a  parliamentary  declaration  of  Mary's  title  would  have  been  highly  detri- 
mental io  Elizabeth.  The  present  unsettled  state  of  the  succession  left 
much  in  her  power.  Her  resentment  alone  might  have  gone  far  towards 
excludii^  any  of  the  competitors  from  the  crown ;  and  the  dread  of  this 
had  hitherto  restrained  and  overawed  the  ambition  of  the  Scottish  queen« 
But  if  this  check  should  be  removed  by  the  legal  acknowledgment  of  her 
title,  Mary  would  be  more  at  liber^  to  pursue  her  dangerous  designs,  and 
to  act  without  fear  or  r^rve.  Her  partisans  were  already  meditating 
schemes  for  insurrections  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;}  and  an  act  of 
parliament  recognising  the  rights  of.  that  princess,  whose  pretensions  they 
favoured,  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  signal  to  arms ;  and,  not- 
withstanding Elizabeth's  just  title  to  the  affections  of  her  subjects,  might 
have  shaken  and  endangered  her  throne. 

While  this  matter  remained  in  suspense  in  both  houses,  an  account  of  it 
was  transmitted  to  Mary  by  Melvil,  her  ambassador.  As  she  did  not  want 
advocates  for  her  right,  even  among  those  who  were  near  Elizabeth's 
person,she  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  disposition  which  appeared  towards 
settling  the  right  of  succession  in  her  favour,  by  a  letter  to  the  privy 
counsellors  of  England.  She  expressed  in  it  a  gratefd  sense  of  Elizabedi  s 
friendship,  which  she  ascribes  chiefly  to  their  ^ood  offices  with  their 
sovereign  in  her  behalf.  She  declared  her  resolution  to  live  in  perpetual 
ami^^  with  England,  without  uigingor  pursuing  her  claim  upon  tne  crown 
any  further  than  should  be  agreeable  to  the  queen.    But,  at  the  same  time 
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•8  her  ngfat  of  wcoBssfcm  was  undoubted,  she  hoped  it  would  be  ezamiued 
with  candour,  and  judged  of  with  impartiality.  The  nobles  who  attended 
her  wrote  to  the  Englisb  privy  counciJ  in  the  same  strain.*  Mary  artfully 
gave  these  letters  the  air  of  being  nothii^  more  than  a  declaration  of  her 
own  and  of  her  subjects'  gratitude  towards  Elizabeth.  But,  as  she  could 
not  be  ^Qorant  of  the  jealousy  and  fear  with  which  Elizabeth  observed  the 
pioceeaings  of  parliament,  a  step  so  uncommon  as  this,  of  one  prince's 
entering  into  public  correspondence  with  the  privy  counsellors  of  another, 
could  not  be  otherwise  construed  than  as  taken  with  an  intention  to  encouraee 
the  spirit  which  had  already  been  raised  among  the  English.  In  this  light 
it  seems  to  have  appeared  to  Elizabeth  herself.t  But  the  disposition  of 
her  people  rendering  it  necessary  to  treat  Mary's  person  with  great  decency, 
and  her  title  with  much  regard,  she  mentioned  it  to  her  only  in  the  softest 
lapgua^. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  a  more  cruel  mortification  to  a  princess  of 
Elizabetfars  character  than  the  temper  which  both  houses  of  parliament 
discovered  on  this  occasion.  She  bent  all  her  policy  to  defeat  or  elude 
the  motion.  After  allowing  the  first  heat  of  their  zeal  to  evaporate,  she 
called  into  her  presence  a  certain  number  of  each  house.  She  soothed  and 
caressed  them ;  she  threatened  and  promised ;  she  remitted  subsidies 
which  were  due,  and  refused  those  which  were  offered ;  and,  in  the  end, 

}>revailed  to  have  this  formidable  motion  put  off  for  that  session.  Happilv 
or  her,  that  conduct  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  the  misfortunes  wnico 
befell  her,  prevented  the  revival  of  such  a  motion  in  any  future  parlia- 
ment.! 

Meantime,  in  order  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  impartiality,  and  ttiat 
she  might  not  drive  Mary  into  any  desperate  measure,  she  committed  to 
the  tower  one  Thornton  who  had  published  something  derogatory  to  the 
ri^ht  o(  the  Scottish  line  ;§  and  signified  her  displeasure  against  a  member 
oi  the  house  of  commons,  who  seemed  by  some  words  m  a  speech,  to 
glance  at  Mary.U 

Amidst  all  her  other  cares,  Mary  was  ever  solicitous  to  promote  the 
interest  of  that  religion  which  she  professed.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  her  favourite  passion ;  and  though  the 
design  was  concealed  with  care  and  conducted  with  caution,  she  pursued 
it  with  a  persevering  zeal.  At  this  time  she  ventured  to  lay  aside  some- 
what of  her  usual  reserve ;  and  the  aid  which  she  expected  from  the 
popish  princes,  who  had  engaged  in  the  league  of  Bayonne,  encouraged 
her  to  take  a  step  which,  if  we  consider  (he  temper  of  the  nation,  appears 
to  be  extremely  bold.  Having  formerly  held  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  she  now  resolved,  to  allow  a  nuncio  fropi  the  pope 
publicly  to  enter  her  dominions.  Cardinal  Laurea,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Mondovi,  was  the  person  on  whom  Pius  V.  conferred  this  office,  and  alor^ 
with  him  he  sent  the  queen  a  present  of  twenty  thousand  crowns. IT  It  is 
pot  the  character  of  tne  papal  court  to  open  its  treasuiy  upon  distant  or 
imaginary  hopes.  The  business  of  the  nuncio  into  Scotland  could  be  no 
other  than  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Romish  see. 
Thus  Mary  herself  understood  it ;  and,  in  her  answer  to  a  letter  which 
she  received  irom  the  pope,  after  expressing  her  grateful  sense  of  his 
paternal  care  and  liberality,  she  promises  that  she  would  bend  her  whole 
strength  towards  the  re-establishment  and  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith  ^ 
that  flhe  would  receive  the  nuncio  with  every  possible  demonstration  ol 
lespect,  and  concur  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  all  his  designs  towards  pro- 
motim;  the  honour  of  Ood,  and  restorinf^  peace  to  the  kii^dom  ;  that  she 
woula  celebrate  the  baptism  of  the  prince  according  to  the  ceremonies 
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Whith  the  Romish  ritual  prescribes,  hoping  that  her  subjects  would  be 
tauefat,  by  this  example,  again  to  reverence  the  sacraments  of  the  church, 
wiucfa  thej  had  so  long  treated  with  contempt :  and  that  she  would  be 
careful  to  instil  early  into  her  son  the  principles  oi  a  sincere  love  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  faith.*  But  though  the  nuncio  was  already  arrived 
at  Paris,  and  had  sent  over  one  of  his  attendants  with  part  of  the  money. 


her,  she  wisely  contrived,  under  various  pretences,  to  detain  Laurea  at 
Paris.t  The  convulsions  into  which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  soon  after 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  his  journey  any  further. 

At  the  very  time  that  Mary  was  secretly  carrying  on  these  negotiations 
for  subverting  the  reformed  church,  she  did  not  scruple  publicly  to  employ 
her  authority  towards  obtaining  for  its  ministers  a  more  certain  and  com- 
fortable subsistence-l  During  this  year  she  issued  several  proclamations 
and  acts  of  council  for  that  purpose,  and  readily  approved  of  every  scheme 
which  was  proposed  for  tne  more  effectual  payment  of  their  stipends 
This  part  of  ner  conduct  does  little  honour  to  Mair's  integrity ;  and  though 
justi6ed  by  the  example  of  princes,  who  often  reckon  falsehood  and  deceit 
among  the  necessary  arts  of  government,  and  even  authorized  by  the  per- 
nicious casuistry  of  the  Roman  church,  which  transfers  breach  of  faito  to 
heretics  from  the  list  of  crimes  to  that  of  duties ;  such  dissimulation,  how- 
ever, must  be  numbered  among  those  blemishes  which  never  stain  a  truly 
great  and  generous  character. 

As  neither  the  French  nor  Piedmontese  ambassadors  were  yet  arrived, 
the  baptism  of  the  prince  was  put  off  from  time  to  time.  Meanwhile, 
Mary  nxed  her  residence  at  Craigmillar.^  Such  retirement,  perhaps, 
suited  the  present  temper  of  her  mind,  and  induced  her  to  prefer  it  before 
her  own  palace  of  Holyrood-house.  Her  aversion  for  the  kiTOj  grew  every 
day  more  confirmed,  and  was  become  altogether  incura£le.  A  deep 
melancholy  succeeded  to  that  gayety  of  spirit  which  was  natural  to  her. 
The  rashness  and  levitj  of  her  own  choice,  and  the  king's  ingratitude  and 
obstinacy,  filled  her  with  shame  and  with  despair.  A  variety  of  passions 
preyed  at  once  on  a  mind,  all  whose  sensations  were  exquisite,  and  all  its 
emotions  strong,  and  often  extorted  from  her  the  last  wish  of  the  unfop> 
tunate,  that  life  itself  mieht  come  to  an  end.|| 

But  as  the  eari  of  Bedford,  and  the  count  de  Brienne,  the  Eriglish  and 
French  ambassadors,  whom  she  had  long  expected,  arrived  about  this 
time,  Maiy  was  obliged  to  suppress  what  passed  in  her  bosom,  and  to  set 
out  for  Stirling,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  baptism  of  her  son.  Bedford  was 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train,  and  brought  presents  from 
Elizabeth,  suitable  to  her  own  dignity,  and  the  respect  with  which  she 
affected,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the  queen  of  Scots.  Great  preparations  had 
been  made  by  Mary,  and  the  magnificence  displayed  bj  ner  on  this  occa- 
sion exceeded  whatever  had  b^n  formerly  Known  lu  Scotland.  The 
ceremony  itself  was  performed  [Dec.  17],  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  church  But  neither  Bedford  nor  anjr  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who 
professed  the  protestont  religion,  entered  within  the  gates  of  the  chapel. IT 
The  spirit  of  that  age,  firm  and  uncomplying,  would  not,  upon  any  induce- 
ment, condescend  to  witness  an  action  which  is  deemed  iaolatrous. 

Henry's  behaviour  at  this  iuncture  perfectly  discovers  tbe  excess  of  his 
caprice,  as  well  as  of  his  fofly.  He  chose  to  reside  at  Stirlii^,  but  con- 
fined himself  to  his  own  apartment ;  and,  as  the  queen  distrusted  eveij 
Dobleman  who  ventured  to  converse  with  him,  he  was  left  in  absolute  soli- 
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tude.  Nothing  could  be  more  singular,  or  was  less  ezpectedf  thao  his 
chootiQg  to  appear  in  a  manner  that  both  published  the  oontempt  under 
which  he  had  iaUen,  and,  by  exposing  the  queen*s  domestic  unhappiness  to 
the  observation  of  so  many  foreigners,  looked  like  a  step  taken  on  purpose 
t6  mortify  and  to  offend  her.  Maiy  felt  this  insult  sensibly :  and  notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts  to  assume  the  gayety  which  suited  the  occasion, 
and  which  was  necessai^  for  the  polite  reception  of  her  guests,  she  was 
sometimes  obl%ed  to  retire,  in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  her  sorrow, 
and  give  vent  to  her  tears.*  The  king  still  persisted  in  his  desi^  of 
retiring  into  foreign  parts,  and  dail^  threatened  to  put  it  into  execution.! 

The  ceremony  of  witnessing  the  prince's  baptism  was  not  the  sole  business 
of  Bedford's  embassy.  His  instructions  contained  an  overture  which  ought 
to  have  &;one  far  towards  extinguishiDg  those  jealousies  which  had  so  lone 
subsisted  between  the  two  queens.  The  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  had 
been  so  often  mentioned,  was  the  principal  occasion  of  these.  The  spirit, 
however,  which  had  risen  to  such  a  height  in  the  late  parliament,  the 
power  of  the  party  which  favoured  the  Scottish  queen's  title,  the  number 
and  activity  of  her  agents  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  alarmed  Eliza- 
beth, and  induced  her  to  forego  any  advantage  which  the  ambiguous  and 
artful  expressions  in  that  treaty  might  afford  her.  Nothing  was  now 
demanded  of  Maiy,  but  to  renounce  any  title  to  the  crown  of  England 
during  Elizabeth's  life  and  the  lives  of  ner  posterity ;  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  engaged  to  take  no  step  which  might  prove  injurious  to  Maiy's 
claim  upon  the  successk)n.| 

Mary  could  not  with  decency  reject  a  proposition  so  equitable ;  she 
insisted,  however,  that  Elizabeth  should  order  the  right  upon  which  she  . 
claimed,  to  be  legally  examined  and  publicly  recognised,  and  particularly 
that  the  testament  of  Henry  VIII.,  whereby  ne  had  excluded  tne  desceno* 
ants  of  his  eldest  sister,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  from  the  place  due  to  them 
in  the  order  of  succession,  might  be  produced,  and  considered  b]^  the 
English  nobility.  Mary's  ministers  had  credulously  embraced  an  opinion, 
that  this  testament,  which  they  so  justly  conceived  to  be  injurious  to  their 
mistress,  was  a  mere  forgery;  and  on  different  occasions  had  ui]^ed  Eliza- 
beth to  produce  it.  Mary  would  have  suffered  considerably  by  gaining 
this  point.  The  original  testament  is  still  extant,  and  not  the  least  doubt 
can  ne  entertained  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.  But  it  was  not 
Elizabeth's  intention  to  weaken  or  to  set  aside  the  title  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  She  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  keep  the  question  concerning 
the  succession  perplexed  and  undecided ;  and  by  industriously  eluding  this 
request,  she  did,  in  one  respect,  real  service  to  Maiy's  cause .§ 

♦  Keith,  Pref.  vll. 

t  Camden  afflrms,  401.  Uiat  Bedford  was  cominanded  bv  KUzabeUi  not  to  five  Damly  the  title  of 
king.  Aa  tills  waa  an  indignity  not  to  be  borne  either  by  Mary  or  tier  husband,  it  bath  been  aaaerted 
to  be  the  cauae  of  the  king'a  aAisence  from  the  ceremony  of  Ilia  aon'a  baptism.  Keith,  3G0.  Good. 
319.  But,  1.  No  such  thing  la  to  be  found  among  Bedford's  instructions,  the  original  of  which  stiU 
remaina.  Keith,  356.  3.  Bedford's  advice  to  the  queen  by  Metvil  is  utterly  iBCODBistent  with  Cam- 
den's assertion.  Mel  v.  153.  Mel  vU's  account  is  confirm«.-d  by  Elizabeth's  instructions  to  bir  Henry 
Norris,  where  she  affirms  that  she  commanded  Bedford  u  employ  hia  best  offices  towards  reconcilina 
Mary  to  her  husband,  which  she  had  attempted  to  no  pi  rpoee.  Digges's  Cumpl.  Ambas.  p.  13.  A 
paper  pobliahed,  Appendix  No.  XVU(.  proves  the  sail  e  thing.  3.  Le  Croc  the  French  resident 
mentions  the  king's  absence,  but  without  giving  that  rei>.sonforlt,  wliich  lias  been  founded  on  Cao»< 
den's  words,  though,  if  that  had  been  the  real  one,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  be  should 
have  neglected  to  mention  it.  Le  Croc's  first  letter  is  dated  December  8,  some  time  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  in  Scotland ;  and  wlien  his  instructions,  either  public  or  secret,  could 
hardly  be  Jtnown.  Le  Croc  plainly  supposes  that  the  discord  between  the  kiiu;  and  queen  was  tlw 
cause  of  his  absence  from  the  baptism,  and  his  account  of  tliis  matter  is  that  wiiich  I  have  followed. 
Keith,  Pref.  vU.  4.  De  informa  his  court,  that  on  account  of  Uie  difference  between  tlie  Iting  and 
the  queen,  he  had  reAised  lo  hold  any  further  correspondence  with  the  former,  tbouiUi  lie  appears,  ia 
manv  instances,  to  have  been  his  great  confidant.  Ibid.  5.  As  the  liiDg  was  not  present  at  the 
baptism,  he  seems  to  have  been  excluded  from  any  share  in  tlie  ordinary  administration  of  buatneas; 
Two  acta  of  privy  council,  one  on  the  SOth,  and  the  other  on  the  31st  of  December,  are  found  in 
Keltb,  503.  They  both  run  in  the  oueen's  name  alone.  The  Icing  seems  not  to  liave  been  present 
This  oould  not  h%  owinc  to  Etixabeth's  Imtructions  to  Bedford. 
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A  few  days  after  the  baptism  of  the  pnnoe,  Morton  and  all  the  other 
oonspiratora  against  Rizio  obtained  their  pardon,  and  leare  to  return  into 
Scotland.  Maiy,  who  had  hitherto  continued  inexorable  to  eyeiy  treaty 
in  their  behalf,  yielded  at  last  to  the  solicitations  of  Bothwell.*  He  could 
hope  for  no  success  on  those  bold  designs  on  which  his  ambition  resolved 
to  venture,  without  drawing  aid  from  every  quarter.  By  procuring  a 
favour  for  Morton  and  his  associates,  of  which  they  had  ^d  reason  to 
d^air*  he  expected  to  secure  a  band  of  faithful  and  determined  adherents. 

The  king  still  remained  at  Stirling  in  solitude  and  under  contemnt 
Mis  impatience  in  this  situation,  together  with  the  alarm  given  him  by  toe 
romour  of  a  design  to  seize  his  person  and  confine  him  in  prison,!  ^as  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  that  place  in  an  abrupt  manner,  and  retiiir^  to  his 
father  at  Glasgow. 

Two  assemblies  of  the  church  were  held  during  this  year  fJune  25, 
Dec  26].  New  complaints  were  made,  and  upon  good  grounds,  of  the 
poverty  and  contempt  under  which  the  protestant  clergy  were  suffered  to 
languish.  Penurious  as  the  allotment  for  their  subsistence  was,  they  had 
not  received  the  least  part  of  what  was  due  for  the  preceding  y^^^'t 
Nothing  less  than  a  zeal  ready  to  endure  and  to  suffer  every  thing  for  a 
good  cause,  could  have  persuaded  men  to  adhere  to  a  church  so  indigent 
and  so  neglected.  The  extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  by  the  prince's 
baptism  had  exhausted  the  queen's  treasury,  and  the  sums  appropriated 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  clergy  were  diverted  into  other  channels.  The 
queen  was  therefore  obliged  to  prevent  the  just  remonstrances  of  the 
assembly,  by  falling  on  some  new  method  for  the  relief  of  the  church. 
Some  symptoms  of  liberality,  some  stretch  towards  munificence,  might  have 
been  expected  in  an  assignment  which  was  made  with  an  intention  of 
soothing  and  silencing  the  clercy.  But  both  the  queen  and  the  nobles  held 
fast  the  riches  of  the  church  which  they  had  seized.  A  sum  which,  at  the 
highest  computation,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  equal  to  nine  thousand 
pounds  sterling,^  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  whole 
national  church,  by  men  who  had  lately  seen  single  monasteries  possessed 
of  revenues  far  superior  in  value. 

The  ecclesiastics  in  that  age  bore  the  grievances  which  affected  them- 
selyes  alone  with  astonuhing  patience ;  but,  wherever  the  reformed  religion 
was  threatened,  they  were  extremely  apt  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  proclaim, 
in  the  loudest  manner,  their  apprehensions  of  danger.  A  just  occasion  of 
this  kind  was  given  them  a  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly. 
The  usurped  and  oppressed  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts  had  been 
abolished  by  the  parliament  m  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  commissaries  were  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  the  causes 
which  formerly  came  under  their  co^nizance.ll  Among  the  few  acts  of  that 
parliament  to  which  Mary  had  paid  any  regard,  this  was  one.  She  had 
confirmed  the  authority  of  the  commissaries,  and  had  given  them  instruc- 
tions for  directing  their  proceedings,ir  which  are  still  of  great  authority  in 
that  court.  From  the  time  of  their  first  appointment,  these  judges  had  con- 
tinued in  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  function,  when  of  a  sudden  the 
queen  issued  a  proclamation,  restoring  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew  to  his 
ancient  jurisdiction,  and  depriving  the  commissaries  of  all  authority.** 

A  motive,  which  cannot  be  justified^  rendered  the  queen  not  unwiUing  to 
venture  upon  this  rash  action.  She  had  been  contriving  for  some  time  how 
to  re-establish  the  popish  religion ;  and  the  restoring  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastics to .  their  former  jurisdiction  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  step 
towards  that  end.  The  motive  which  promp^ted  Both  well,  to  whose  influ- 
ence over  the  queen,  this  action  must  be  chiefly  imputed,!!  was  still  more 
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criminal.  His  eoterprisiog  ambition  had  already  formed  that  bold  design, 
which  he  soon  after  put  in  execution  ;  and  the  use  which  we  shall  hereatter 
find  him  making;  of  that  authority  which  the  jpopish  ecclesiastics  regained, 
discovers  the  reasons  of  his  present  conduct  m  contributing  to  revive  their 
power.  The  protestant  cleigy  were  not  unconcerned  spectators  of  an 
event  which  threatened  their  religion  with  unavoidable  destruction ;  but 
as  they  despaired  of  obtaining  the  proper  remedy  from  the  queen  herself, 
they  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  wnoie  body  of  the  protestant  nobility, 
full  of  that  ardent  zeal  for  religion,  which  the  daoger  to  which  it  was 
exposed  at  that  time  seemed  to  require.*  What  effects  this  vehement 
exportation  might  have  produced,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  judging,  the 
attention  oif  the  nation  being  quickly  turned  towards  events  ofanother  and 
more  tragical  nature. 

Immediately  upon  the  kind's  leaving  Stirling,  and  before  be  could  reach 
Glasgow,  be  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper.  The  symptoms 
whicn  attended  it  were  violent  and  unusual,  and  in  that  age  it  was  com- 
monly imputed  to  the  effects  of  poison.t  It  is  impossible,  amidst  the  con- 
tradictions of  historians,  to  decide  with  certainty  concerning  its  nature  or  its 
cause.|  His  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger ;  but,  after  lingering  for  some 
weeks,  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  .surmounted  the  maligni^  of  his  disease. 

Manr's  neglect  oif  the  king  on  this  occasion  was  equal  to  that  with  which 
he  haa  treated  her  during  her  illness  at  Jedburgh.  She  no  longer  felt  that 
warmth  of  conjugal  affection  which  prompts  to  sympathy,  and  delig^hts  in 
all  those  tender  offices  which  sooth  and  alleviate  sickness  and  pain.  At 
this  juncture  she  did  not  even  put  on  the  appearance  of  this  passion.  Not- 
withstanding the  king's  danger,  she  amused  herself  with  excursions  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  countiy,  and  suffered  near  a  month  to  elapse  before  she 
visited  him  at  Glasgow.  By  that  time  the  violence  of  the  distemper  was 
over,  and  the  king,  though  weak  and  languishing,  was  out  of  all  danger. 

The  breach  between  Mary  and  her  husband  was  not  occasioned  by  any 
of  those  slight  disgusts  which  interrupt  the  domestic  union,  without  dis- 
solving it  altogether.  Almost  all  the  passions  which  operate  with  greatest 
violence  on  a  female  mind,  and  drive  it  to  the  most  aangerous  extremes, 
concurred  in  raising  and  fomenting  this  unhappy  quarrel.  Ingratitude  for 
the  favours  she  had  bestowed,  contempt  of  her  person,  violations  of  the 
marria^e-vqw,  encroachments  on  her  power,  conspiracies  against  her 
favourites,  jealousy,  insolence,  and  obstinacy,  were  the  iniuries  of  which 
Maiy  had  great  reason  to  complain.  She  felt  them  with  the  utmost  sensi- 
bility ;  and,  added  to  the  anguish  of  disappointed  love,  tbey  produced  those 
symptoms  of  despair  which  we  have  already  described.  Her  resentment 
aj^ainst  the  king  seems  not  to  have  abated  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Stir- 
ling. In  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand  to  her  ambassador  in  France, 
on  the  day  before  she  set  out  for  Glasgow,  no  tokens  of  sudden  reconcile- 
ment appear.  On  the  contrary  [Jan.  20],  she  mentions,  with  some  bitter- 
ness, the  king's  ingratitude,  the  jealousy  with  which  he  observed  her 

*  KeiUi,  SS7.  t  MeW.  154.    Knox,  401. 

X  Buchanan  and  Knox  are  pu*itive  that  the  king  had  been  polBoned.  Tbey  menUon  the  black 
and  putrid  pustules  which  broke  out  all  over  his  body.  Buchanan  adds,  that  Abemethy,  the  kii^'a 
physician,  plainly  declared  that  poison  was  the  cause  ofthn^p  symptoms^  and  that  the  queen  refused 
to  allow  her  own  physician  to  aueod  htm.  Buch.  349.  Knox,  401.  S.  Blackwood,  Cauein,  &c. 
Jebb,  vol.  il.  59.  314,  assert  that  the  small  pox  was  the  (lisea.se  with  which  tlie  king  was  seized.  Ha 
is  called  a  Pokisk  man  in  the  queen's  iMtcr.  Good.  vol.  il.  15.  The  rearon  given  by  French  Pgrit 
for  lodging  the  king  at  the  Kirk  of  Field,  viz.  lest  the  young  princs  should  catch  the  infection  if  be 
staid  in  the  palace*,  seems  to  favour  this  opinion.  A  nders.  vol.  ii.  193.  Carte  mentions  it  as  a  proof 
of  Mary's  tcndernpss  tn  her  husband,  that  thoush  she  never  had  the  small-pox  herself,  she  ventuied 
to  attend  him,  vol.  iii.  446.  This,  if  it  bad  been  true,  would  have  aflbided  a  good  pretence  for  not 
viaiting  him  sooner ;  but  Mair  had  ihf  small-pox  in  her  infancy.  Sadler's  Leilera,  p.  330.  An  ad- 
ditional proof  of  this  Is  produced  from  a  poem  of  Adrian  Tumebus,  by  the  publisher  of  ancient 
Scottish  poema,  p.  SOB.  3.  Bishop  Lesley  affirms,  that  the  king's  disease  was  the  French  pox. 
Keith,  384.  Note  (*).  In  that  aj^e  this  difleaea  was  esteemed  so  comagioas  that  penoM  inftetfld  wltli 
ft  were  removed  without  the  wiHi  of  cities 
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MstioiiSy  and  the  inclination  he  discovered  to  disturb  her  government ;  and 
at  the  same  time  talks  of  all  his  attempts  with  the  utmost  scorn.'* 

After  this  discovery  of  Mary's  sentiments,  at  the  time  of  her  departure 
from  Edinburgh  to  Grlase^ow,  a  visit  to  the  king,  which  had  been  neglected 
when  his  situation  rendered  it  most  necessaiy,  appears  singular ;  and  it 
could  iiardly  be  expected  that  ai^  thingbut  marks  of  jealousy  and  distrust 
should  appear  in  such  an  interview.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being 
the  case ;  she  not  only  visited  Henry,  but,  by  all  her  words  and  actions, 
endeavoured  to  express  an  uncommon  affection  for  him :  and  though  this 
made  impression  on  the  credulous  spirit  of  her  husband,  no  less  flexible  on 
some  occasions  than  obstinate  on  otners ;  yet  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  and  who  know  how  seldom  and  how  slowly  such 
wounds  in  domestic  happiness  are  healed,  this  sudden  transition  will  appear 
with  a  very  suspicious  air,  and  will  be  considered  by  them  as  the  effect 
of  artifice. 

But  it  is  not  on  suspicion  alone  that  Mai^  is  charged  with  dissimulation 
in  this  part  of  her  conduct.  Two  of  her  famous  letters  to  Bothwell  were 
written  during  her  stay  at  Glasgow,  and  Mlj  lay  open  this  scene  of  ini- 
quity. He  bad  so  far  succeeded  in  his  ambitious  and  criminal  design,  as  to 
gain  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  queen ;  and,  in  a  situation  such  as 
Mary's,  merit  not  so  conspicuous,  services  of  far  inferior  importance,  and 
address  much  less  insinuating  than  Bothwell's,  may  be  suppK>sed  to  steal 
imperceptibl]^  on  a  female  heart,  and  entirely  to  overcome  it.  Unhappily, 
among  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  scruples  with  regard  to  comugal 
fidelity  are,  often,  neither  many  nor  strong :  nor  did  the  manners  of  that 
court  m  which  Mary  had  been  educated  contribute  to  increase  or  to  fortify 
them.  The  amorous  turn  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  military  character  in  that  age,  and  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  all  com« 
panies,  which  began  to  be  allowed  to  women,  who  haa  not  yet  acquired 
that  delicacj  of  sentiment  and  those  polished  manners  which  alone  can 
render  this  liberty  innocent,  had  introduced  among  the  French  an  astonish- 
ing relaxation  in  domestic  morals.  Such  examples,  which  were  ^miliar  to 
Mary  from  her  infancy,  could  hardly  fail  of  diminishing  that  horror  of  vice 
which  is  natural  to  a  virtuous  mind.  The  king's  behaviour  would  render 
the  first  approach  of  forbidden  sentiments  less  shocking ;  resentment  and 
^appointed  love  would  be  apt  to  represent  whatever  soothed  her  revenge 
as  Justifiable  on  that  account ;  and  so  many  concurring  causes  might,  almost 
imperceptibly,  kindle  a  new  passion  in  her  heart. 

But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  with  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  passion,  the  letters  themselves  breathe  ^1  the  ai-dour  and  tenderness 
of  love.  The  affection  which  Mary  there  expresses  for  Bothwell,  fully 
accounts  for  every  subsequent  part  of  her  conduct ;  which,  without  admit- 
ting this  circumstance,  appears  altogether  mysterious,  inconsistent,  and 
inexplicable.  That  reconcilement  with  her  husband,  of  which,  if  we  allow 
it  to  be  genuine,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  plausible  account,  is  discovered, 
by  the  queen's  own  confession,  to  nave  been  mere  artifice  and  deceit.  As 
her  aversion  for  her  husband,  and  the  suspicious  attention  with  which  she 
observed  his  conduct,  became  universally  Known,  her  ears  were  officiously 
filled,  as  is  usual  in  sucli  cases,  with  groundless  or  aggravated  accounts  of 
his  actions.  B}[  some  she  was  told,  that  the  king  intended  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  prince  his  son,  and  in  his  name  to  usurp  the  government ;  ^y 
others  she  was  assured  that  he  resolved  instantly  to  leave  the  kingdom ; 
that  a  vessel  was  hired  for  this  purpose,  and  lay  \n  the  river  Clyde  readj 
to  receive  him.t  The  last  was  what  Mary  chiefly  dreaded.  Heniy  s 
retiring  into  a  foreign  country  must  have  been  highly  dishonourable  to  the 
queen,  and  would  have  Entirely  disconcerted  BothwelPs  measures.    While 

«  ItdtbtPref.  tIU.  t  Ik  Ibid. 
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be  resided  at  Glasgow,  at  a  distance  from  her,  and  in  that  t>art  of  the  king- 
dom where  the  interest  of  bis  family  was  greatest,  he  might  with  more 
facility  accomplish  his  designs.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  his  exe- 
cuting any  such  wild  scheme,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  him  to  some  place 
where  he  would  be  more  immediately  under  her  own  eye.  For  this  pui^ 
pose,  she  first  empldyed  all  her  art  to  regain  bis  confidence,  and  then  pro- 
posed to  remove  nim  to  the  neighbourh(X)d  of  Edinburarh,  under  pretence 
that  there  he  would  have  easier  access  to  the  advice  of  physicians,  and  that 
she  herself  could  attend  him  without  being  absent  from  her  son.*  The 
kin^  was  weak  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  and,  being  still 
feeble  and  incapable  of  bearing  fatigue,  was  earned  in  a  litter  to  Edinbuiigh. 

The  place  prepared  for  his  reception  was  a  house  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vost of  a  collegiate  church,  called  Kirk  of  Field.  It  stood  almost  upon 
the  same  spot  where  the  house  belonging  to  the  principal  of  the  university 
now  stands.  Such  a  situation,  on  a  rising  eround,  and  at  that  time  in  an 
open  field,  had  all  the  advantages  of  healthful  air  to  recommend  it ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  solitude  of  the  place  rendered  it  extremely  proper 
for  the  commission  of  that  crime,  with  a  view  to  which  it  seems  manifestly 
to  have  been  chosen. 

Maiy  continued  to  attend  the  kin?  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  She  sel- 
dom was  absent  from  him  through  the  day ;  she  slept  two  niehts  in  the  chamr 
ber  under  his  apartment.  Sheheaped  on  hiln  so  many  marks  of  tenderness 
and  confidence,  as  in  a  great  measure  quieted  those  suspicions  which  had 
so  long  disturbed  him.  But  while  he  was  fondly  indulging  in  dreams  of 
the  return  of  his  former  happiness,  he  stood  on  the  veiy  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. On  Sunday,  the  9th  oT  Fe^bruary,  about  eleven  at  night,  the  queen 
left  the  Kirk  of  Field,  in  oider  to  be  present  at  a  masque  m  the  palace. 
At  two  next  morning  the  house  in  which  the  kin^  lay  was  blown  up  with 
gunpowder.  The  noise  and  shock  which  this  sudden  explosion  occasioned 
alarmed  the  whole  city.  The  inhabitants  ran  to  the  place  whence  it  came. 
The  dead  body  of  the  king,  with  that  of  a  servant  who  slept  in  the  same 
room,  was  found  lying  in  an  adjacent  garden  without  the  city  wall, 
untouched  by  fire,  and  with  no  bruise  or  mark  of  violence. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Henry  Stewart  lord  Darnly,  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  The  indulgence  of  fortune,  and  bis  own  external 
accomplishments,  without  any  other  merit,  had  raised  him  to  a  height  of 
dienitr  of  which  he  was  altogether  unworthy.  By  his  folly  and  ingrati- 
tude, be  lost  the  heart  of  a  woman  who  doted  on  bim  to  distraction.  His 
insolence  and  inconstancy  alienated  from  hini  such  of  the  nobles  as  had 
contributed  most  zealously  towards  bis  elevation.  His  levity  and  caprice 
exposed  him  to  the  scorn  of  the  people,  who  once  revered  him  as  the 
descendant  of  their  ancient  kings  and  heroes.  Had  he  died  a  natural  death, 
his  end  would  have  been  unlamented,  and  his  memory  have  been  foi^t- 
ten ;  but  the  cruel  circumstances  of  his  murder,  and  tne  shameful  remiss- 
ness in  neglectir^  to  avenge  it,  have  made  his  name  to  be  remembered 
with  re^t,  and  nave  rendered  him  the  object  of  pity,  to  which  he  had 
otherwise  no  title. 

Eveiy  one's  imagination  was  at  work  to  ^uess  who  had  contrived  and 
executed  this  execrable  deed.  The  suspicion  fell,  with  almost  general 
consent,  on  Bothwell  ;t  and  some  reflections  were  thrown  out,  as  if  the 
queen  herself  were  no  stranger  to  the  crime.  Of  BothwelFs  guilt  there 
remains  the  fullest  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  action  will  admit.  The 
queen's  known  sentiments  with  reg[ard  to  her  husband  gave  a  great  appear- 
ance of  probability  to  the  imputation  with  which  she  was  loaded.| 

Two  days  after  the  murder  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  qtieet^ 

*  Good.  vol.  U.  8.  t  Melv.  155.  Andera.  vol.  ii.  156.  %  Be«  dHMilatioa  concerntng  Um 
mutder  o.*  ^enry  Dunlj,  ud  die  teBaineneai  of  Hai^i  leOvi  to  Bodiwell,  Appendix. 
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ofien^  a  connderable  reward  ta  any  person  who  diouid  discover  tbose 
who  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  horrid  and  detestable  crime  ;*  and  fhougii 
Bothwell  was  now  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  formidable 
on  account  of  his  own  power,  and  protected  bj  the  queen^s  favour,  it  was 
impossible  to  suppress  the  sentiments  and  mdenation  of  the  people. 
Papers  were  affixed  to  the  most  public  places  of  the  city,  accusmg  nim 
of  the  murder,  and  naming  his  accomplices;  pictures  appeared  to  the 
same  purpose;  and  voices  were  heard  m  the  middle  of  the  night  charging 
him  with  that  barbarous  action.  But  the  authors  of  these  lumours  did  not 
confine  their  accusations  to  Bothwell  akne ;  Ihey  insinuated  tiiat  the  queen 
heiself  was  accessaiy  to  the  crime.!  This  bold  accusation,  which  so  direcdy 
attacked  Mary's  reputation,  drew  the  attention  of  her  council ;  and,  by 
engaging  them  in  an  inquiiy  after  the  authors  of  these  libels,  diverted  them 
from  searching  for  the  murderers  of  the  king.;|;  It  could  scarce  be  ex- 
pected that  Auiy  herself  would  be  extremely  solicitous  to  discover  those 
who  had  rid  her  of  a  husband  whom  she  baa  so  violently  hated.  It  was 
Bothwell's  interest,  who  had  the  supreme  direction  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  a&irs,  to  stifle  and  suppress  whatever  evidence  should  be  offered, 
and  to  cover,  if  possible,  the  whole  transaction  under  the  veil  of  darkness 
«4ia  of  silence.  Some  inquiry,  however,  was  made,  and  some  persons 
called  before  the  council ;  but  the  examination  was  conducted  with  the 
most  indecent  remissness,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  in  no  light  upon 
(hat  scene  of  guilt.§ 

It  was  not  &r  own  subjects,  alone  who  suspected  Mary  of  having  been 
accessary  to  this  unnatural  crime ;  nor  did  an  opinion  so  dishonourable  to 
her  character  owe  its  rise  and  progress  to  the  jealousy  and  malice  of  her 
factious  nobles.  The  report  of  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  king's 
murder  spread  quickly  over  all  Europe ;  and  even  in  that  age,  which  was 
accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence,  it  excited  universal  horror.  As  her 
unhappy  breach  with  her  husband  had  long  been  matter  of  public  dis- 
course, the  first  conjectures  which  were  formed  with  regard  to  his  death 
were  extremely  to  ner  disadvantage.  Her  friends,  at  a  k)8S  what  apoloey 
to  offer  for  her  conduct,  called  on  ner  to  prosecute  the  minderers  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  expected  that  the  rigour  of  her  proceedings  would 
prove  the  best  and  fullest  vindication  of  her  innpcence.|] 

Lennox  at  the  same  time  incited  Mary  to  vengeance  with  incessant  im- 
portunity. This  nobleman  had  shared  in  his  son's  disgrace,  and  being 
treated  by  Maiy  with  neglect,  usually  resided  at  a  distanceifom  court. 
Roused,  however,  by  an  event  no  less  shocking  to  the  heart  of  a  father, 
than  fatal  to  all  his  schemes  of  ambition,  he  ventured  to  write  to  the  queen 

!Feb.  21],  and  to  offer  bis  advice  with  respect  to  the  most  effectual  method 
or  discovering  and  convicting*  those  who  had  so  cruelly  deprived  him  of 
a  son,  and  her  of  a  husband.  He  urged  her  to  prosecute  those  who  were 
guilty  with  vigou^and  to  bring  them  to  a  speedy  trial ;  he  declared  his 
own  suspicion  of  &>thwell,  and  of  those  who  were  named  as  his  accom- 
plices ;  ne  required  that,  out  of  regard  to  decency,  and  in  order  to  encou- 
rage evidence  to  appear  against  them,  the  persons  accused  of  such  an  atro- 
cious crime  should  be  committed  to  custody,  or  at  least  excluded  from  her 
court  and  presence.lT 

Mary  was  then  at  Seaton,  whither  she  had  retired  after  the  burial  of  the 
king,  whose  body  was  deposited  among  the  monarchs  of  Scotland,  in  a 
private  but  decent  manner.^*  The  former  part  of  the  earPs  demand  could 
not  on  any  pretence  be  eluded ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  brin^  Bothwell 
immediate!^  to  trial.  But,  instead  of  confining  him  to  any  prison,  Mary 
admitted  him  into  all  her  councils,  and  allowed  a  person,  universally 

*  Andcra.  Tol.  L 38.  tI)>i(Ll^  lIMd.38.  «Ibid.  vol. Iv. part U.  167, ISBl 

I  Keith,  Pref  tz.  IT  lUd.  809,  Itc.  ^*  Anden.  vol.  1. 33. 
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reputed  tbe  murderer  of  her  husband,  to  enjoy  all  the  gecurity,  the  dignity, 
and  the  power  of  a  favourite.*  Tbe  offices  which  Bothweli  already  pos- 
sessed, eaire  him  the  command  of  all  tbe  south  of  Scotland.  The  castle 
of  Edinbui^h,  however,  was  a  place  of  so  much  consequence,  that  he 
wished  earnestly  to  have  it  in  his  own  power.    The  queen,  in  order  to 

Srevail  on  the  earl  of  Mar  to  surrender  it,  consented  to  put  the  person  of 
le  young  prince  in  his  hands  [March  19],  and  immediately  bestowed  the 
government  of  that  important  lortress  upon  Bothwell.t  So  many  steps  in 
her  conduct  inconsistent  with  all  the  rules  of  prudence  and  of^decency, 
must  be  imputed  to  an  excess  either  of  folly  or  of  love.  Maiy's  known 
character  fully  vindicates  her  from  the  former ;  of  the  latter  many  and 
striking  prooo  soon  appeared. 

No  direct  evidence  had  yet  appeared  against  Bothweli ;  but  as  time 
might  bring  to  light  the  circumstances  of  a  cnme  in  which  so  many  accom- 
plices were  concerned,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  huny  over  tbe  trial, 
while  nothing"  more  than  general  suspicions,  and  uncertain  surmises,  could 
be  producedl)y  his  accusers.  For  tnis  reason,  in  a  meeting  of  privy  coun- 
cil neld  on  the  28th  of  March,  the  12th  of  April  was  appomted  for  the  day 
of  trial.  Though  the  law  allowed,  and  the  manner  m  which  criminal 
causes  were  carried  on  in  that  age,  required  a  much  longer  interval,  it 
appears  from  several  circumstances  that  this  short  space  was  considerably 
contracted,  and  that  Lennox  had  only  eleven  days'  warning  to  prepare  for 
accusing  a  person  so  far  superior  to  nimself  both  in  power  and  in  favour.| 
No  man  could  be  less  in  a  condition  to  contend  witn  an  antagonist  who 
was  thus  supported.  Though  Lennox's  paternal  estate  had  been  restored 
to  him  when  ne  was  recalled  into  Scotland,  it  seems  to  have  been  consi- 
derably impaired  during  his  banishment.  His  vassals,  while  he  resided  in 
England^  had  bc^n  accustomed  to  some  degree  of  mdependence,  and  he 
had  not  recovered  that  ascendant  over  them  which  a  feudal  chief  usually 

Eossessed.  He  had  no  reason  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  any  of  those 
ictions  into  which  the  nobles  were  oiivided.  During  the  short  period  of 
his  son's  prosperity,  he  had  taken  such  steps  as  gave  nse  to  an  open  breach 
with  Murray  and  all  his  adherents.  The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton 
were  his  hereditary  and  mortal  enemies.  Huntly  was  linked  in  the  closest 
confederacy  with  bothweli ;  and  thus,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  Lennox 
stood  alone  in  a  cause  where  both  honour  and  humanity  called  so  loudly  on 
his  countrymen  to  second  him. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  Bothweli  himself  was  present,  and  sat  as  a 
member  of  that  meeting  of  privy  council  which  gave  directions  with  regard 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  nis  own  trial ;  and  he  still  enjoyed  not  only  full 
liberty,  but  was  received  into  the  queen's  presence  with  the  same  distin- 
guished familiaritjr  as  formerly .$ 

Nothing  could  be  a  more  cruel  disappointment  to  tbe  wishes  and  resent- 
ment of  a  father  than  such  a  premature  trial ;  every  step  towards  which 
seemed  to  be  taken  by  directions  from  the  person  who  was  himself  accused 
of  the  crime,  and  calculated  on  purpose  to  conceal  rather  than  to  detect  his 

*  Anden.  vol.  L  40,  Ifcc  t  Ibid.  toL  L  Pref.  Ixiv.    KeiUi,3i9. 

t  The  ect  of  privy  eocuicU,  appolnling  the  day  of  Bothwe)l*i  trial,  bean  date  March  the  fiBth, 
which  happened  on  a  Thunday.  Andera.  vol.  I.  50.  The  qaeen*e  warrant  to  the  mt$sei^tr9,  em- 
powering them  to  enmmon  Ijennox  to  be  pretent,  U  dated  qn  the  S9th.  Andera.  vol.  IL  97.  He 
waa  fommoned  by  public  proclamation  at  the  cron  of  Edinburgh  on  the  same  day.  Ihid.  100.  He 
waa  summoned  at  bla  dwellinc-houKs  in  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton  the  30ih  of  March,  the  Ist  and 
9d  day*  of  April.  Ibid.  101.  He  was  summoned  at  Perth,  April  let.  Ibid.  IQS.  Thongh  Lennox 
lerided  ai  that  thne  foctv  miles  from  Edinburgh,  the  citation  might  have  been  given  him  sooner. 
Such  an  unneceasaty  delay  affixds  some  cause  for  suspicion.  Uls  true,  Mary,  in  her  letter,  March 
94th.  in-7<ted  Lennox  to  come  to  Edinburgh  the  ensuing  week ;  this  gave  hhn  warning  some  days 
sooner.  Coat  she  Intended  to  bring  on  the  trial  without  dday.  But  the  precise  time  could  not  be 
legally  or  certainly  known  to  Lennox  sooner  than  ten  or  twelve  days  befbre  the  day  on  whkh  he 
was  required  to  appear.  By  tbe  law  and  practice  of  Scotland,  at  that  tlmei  parties  wei«  sunmoDod 
IP  cases  of  treason,  forty  days  previous  to  the  trial. 

$  Anders.  voL  L  50.  SB. 
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guilt  Lenpcn  foresaw  what  would  be  the  issue  of  this  mock  incmiiy,  and 
with  bow  little  safety  to  himself,  or  success  to  his  cause,  he  could  venture 
to  appear  on  the  day  prefixed.  In  his  fonner  letters,  though  under  ex* 
pressKMis  the  most  respectful,  some  symptoms  of  bis  distrusting  the  queen 
may  be  discovered.  He  spoke  out  now  in  plain  lan^age.  He  complained 
of  the  injury  done  him,  by  hurryine  on  the  trial  with  such  illegal  precipi- 
tation. He  represented  once  more  me  indecency  of  allowing  &)thwell  not 
only  to  eigoy  personal  liberty,  but  to  retain  his  former  influence  over  her 
eouncils.  He  again  required  her,  as  she  regarded  her  own  honour,  to  give 
some  evidence  of  her  smcerity  in  prosecuting  the  murderer,  by  confining 
the  person  who  was  on  fi'ood  grounds  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  it ; 
and,  till  ^t  were  done,  ne  signified  his  own  resolution  not  to  be  present 
at  a  trial,  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  which  were  so  irregular  and 
ODsatisfactoiy.* 

He  seems,  however,  to  have  expected  little  success  from  this  appiicatioD 
to  Mary ;  and  therefore  at  the  same  time  besought  Elizabeth  to  mterpose* 
in  order  to  obtain  such  a  delay  as  he  demanded.f  Nothing  can  oe  a 
stronger  proof  how  violently  he  suspected  the  one  queen  than  his  submitting 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  other,  wno  had  treated  his  son  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  himself  and  family  with  the  greatest  rigour.  Elizabeth,  who 
was  never  unwilling  to  interpose  in  the  af&irs  of  Scodand,  wrote  instantly 
to  Maiy,  advised  her  to  delay  the  trial  for  some  time,  and  urged  in  such 
strong  terms  the  same  aiguments  which  Lennox  had  used,  as  might  have 
convinced  her  to  what  an  unfavourable  construction  her  conduct  would  be 
liable,  if  she  persisted  in  her  present  method  of  proceeding.! 

Neither  her  entreaties,  however,  nor  those  of  Lennox  could  prevail  to 
have  the  trial  put  off.  On  the  day  appointed  Both  well  appeared,  but  with 
such  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  condemn, 
and  impossible  to  punbh  him.  Besides  a  numerous  Body  of  his  friends 
and  vassals^  assembled,  according  to  custom,  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  attended  by  a  band  of  hired  soldiers,  who  marched  with 
flying  colours  along  the  streets  of  £dinburgh.§  A  court  of  justice  was 
held  with  the  accustomed  formalities.  An  indictment  was  presented  against 
Bothwell,  and  Lennox  was  called  upon  to  make  good  his  accusation.  In  his 
name  appeared  Robert  Cunningham,  one  of  his  dependants.  He  excused 
his  master's  absence,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  which  pre- 
vented his  assembling  his  friends  and  vassals,  without  whose  assistance  he 
could  not,  with  safety,  venture  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  such  a  power- 
fill  antagonist.  For  this  reason,  he  desired  the  court  to  stop  proceeding, 
and  protested,  that  any  sentence  which  should  be  passed  at  tbat  time  ought 
to  be  deemed  illegal  and  void.  Bothwell,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that 
the  court  should  instantly  proceed  to  trial.  One  of  Lennox's  own  letters, 
in  which  he  craved  of  the  queen  to  prosecute  the  murderers  without  delay, 
was  produced.  Cunningham's  obiections  were  overruled ;  and  the  jury, 
consisting  of  peers  and  barons  of  the  first  rank,  found  Bothwell  not  guilty 
of  the  cnme. 

No  person  appeared  as  an  accuser,  not  a  sipgle  witness  was  examined^ 
nor  any  evidence  produced  against  him.  The  juiy,  under  these  circum- 
stances, could  do  nothine  else  but  acquit  him.  Tneir  verdict,  howevei|| 
was  far  from  gratifying  the  wishes  or  silencing  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
Eveiy  circumstance  in  the  trial  gave  grounds  for  suspicion,  and  excited 
indignation  ;  and  the  judgment  pronounced,  instead  of  being  a  proof  of 
Botbwell's  innocence,  was  esteemed  an  argument  of  his  guilt.  Pasquinades 
and  libels  were  affixed  to  different  places,  expressing  t£e  sentiments  of  the 
public  with  the  utmost  virulence  of  language. 

•  Aaden.  Tol.  i  58.         t  Good.  vol.  U.  398.         }  Anden.  Praf.  60.    flee  Appendis,  Ho.  HZ 
4  Andera.  voL  L 135. 
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The  juiy  theatteWefi  seem  to  haye  been  aware  of  the  >  censure  to  -which 
their  proceeding  would  be  exposed ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
returned  their  verdict  acquitting  bothwell,  the  earl  of  Caithness  protestedf 
in  their  name,  that  no  cnme  should  be  imputed  to  them  on  that  account, 
because  no  accuser  had  appeared^  and  no  proof  was  brought  of  the  indict- 
ment. He  took  notice  likewise,  that  the  9th  instead  of  the  10th  of  Febniaiy 
was  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  as  the  day  on  which  the  murder  had 
been  committed :  a  circumstance  which  discovers  the  extreme  inaccuracy 
of  those  who  prepared  the  indictment ;  and  at  a  time  when  men  were 
disposed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  suspicious  of  every  thine,  this  small 
matter  contributed  to  confirm  and  to  increase  their  suspicions.* 

Even  Bothweil  himself  did  not  rely  on  the  judgment  which  he  had 
obtained  in  his  fevour  as  a  full  vindication  of  his  moocence.  Immediately 
after  his  acouittal,  he,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  which  was  not  then 
obsolete,  published  a  writing,  m  which  he  o£kred  to  6ght  in  single  combat 
any  gentleman  of  good  fame,  who  should  presume  to  accuse  him  of  being 
accessaiy  to  the  murder  of  the  king. 

Maiy,  however,  continued  to  treat  him  as  if  he  had  been  cleared  by  the 
most  unexceptionable  and  satisfactoiy  evidence.  The  ascendant  he  had 
gained  over  her  heart,  as  well  as  over  her  councils,  was  more  visible  than 
ever ;  and  Lennox,  who  could  not  expect  that  his  own  person  could  be  safe 
in  a  county  where  the  murderer  of  his  son  had  been  absolved  without 
re^rd  to  justice,  and  loaded  with  honours  in  contempt  of  decency,  fled 
with  precipitation  towards  England.! 

Two  days  after  the  trial  j[ April  14],  a  parliament  was  held,  at  the  open- 
ing of  which  ihe  queen  distii^ished  Botnwell,  by  appointing  him  to  cany 
the  sceptre  before  her.|  Most  of  the  acts  passea  in  this  assembly  were 
calculated  on  purpose  to  strengthen  his  party,  and  to  promote  his  designs. 
He  obtained  the  ratification  of  all  the  possessions  and  honours  which  the 
partiality  of  the  queen  had  conferred  upon  him :  and  the  act  to  that  effect 
contained  the  strcmeest  declarations  of  nis  faithful  services  to  the  crown  In 
all  times  past.  The  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  Mar  was 
confirmed.  The  law  of  attainder  against  Huntly  was  repealed,  and  he 
and  his  adherents  were  restored  to  the  estates  and  honours  of  their  ancestors. 
Several  of  those  who  had  been  on  the  jury  which  acquitted  Bothweil 
obtained  ratifications  of  the  grants  ma^  in  their  favour ;  and  as  pasquinades 
daily  multi^ied,  a  law  passed  whereby  those  into  whose  hands  any  paper 
of  that  kind  fell,  were  commanded  instantly  to  destroy  it ;  and  i(^  through 
their  neglect,  it  should  be  allowed  to  spread,  they  were  subjected  to  a 
capital  punishment,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  nad  been  the  original 
authors.^ 

But  the  absolute  domjnion  which  Bothweil  had  acquired  over  Mary's 
mind  appeared  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  an  act  in  favour  of  the  protestant 
relifnpn,  to  which  at  this  time  she  gave  ner  assent.  Manr's  attachment  to 
the  ilomish  faith  was  uniform  and  superstitious :  she  had  never  laid  aside 
the  design,  nor  lost  the  hopes,  of  restoring  it.  Sue  had  of  late  come  under 
new  engagements  to  that  purpose,  and  m  consequence  of  these  had  ven- 
tured upon  some  steps  more  public  and  vigorous  than  any  she  had  formerly 
tpken.  But  though  some  ot  these  circumstances  were  unknown  to  Both- 
well,  there  were  powerful  motives  which  prompted  him  at  this  Juncture 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  protestants,  by  exerting  himselfin  order 
to  procure  for  them  some  additions]  security  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
That  which  they  enjoyed  at  present  was  very  precarious,  being  founded 
entirely  on  the  royal  proclamation  issued  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  queen 
in  Scotland,  whjch  in  express  terms  was  declared  to  be  only  a  temporary 
regulation.    From  that  period,  neither  the  solicitations  of  the  general 

•Bolhw. Trial, Andoo. VOL IL 97, 4e€.       tKeltt},37B.  NoieCd).       tU-BU.      |]Md.aBO» 
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^mblies  of  the  chuidi»  nor  the  entreaties  of  her  people,  could  extort 
from  Maiy  any  concession  in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion,  on  which 
the  pioiessoiB  niijg;ht  rest  with  greater  confidence.  This,  however,  by  the 
oaore  powerful  influence  of  Bothwell,  they  now  obtained.  An  act  was 
passed  in  this  pariianient,  repealing  all  the  laws,  canon,  civil,  and  municipal, 
adverse  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  exempting  such  as  had  embraced  it 
irom  the  penalties  to  which  uey  might  have  been  subjected  by  these  laws, 
either  on  account  of  their  past  conduct  or  present  profession ;  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  their  |>er9ons,  estates,  honours,  and  benefices,  were 
taken  under  public  protection  against  eveiy  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
that  might  attempt  to  molest  them  on  account  of  their  religious  sentiments. 
Thus  the  protestants,  instead  of  holdine  their  sacred,  rights  by  no  better 
tenure  than  a  declaratbn  of  royal  indulgence,  which  mij^ht  be  revoked  at 
pleasure,  obtained  legal  and  parliamentaiy  protection  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  By  prevailing  on  the  queen  to  assent  to  this  law,  Bothwell 
seems  to  have  flattered  himself  that  he  would  acquire  such  merit,  both 
with  the  cleiey  and  with  the  people,  as  might  induce  them  to  favour  hia 
ambitious  schemes,  and  to  connive  at  what  be  had  done,^or  mifht  do^  in 
order  to  accdmplisb  them.  The  protestants  accordingly,  though  this  act 
was  far  firom  amounting  to  a  legal  establishment  of  the  reformed  faith 
aeem  to  have  considered  it  as  an  additional  security  of  such  importance 
that  it  was  published  among  the  laws  enacted  in  a  parliament  held  iovnads 
the  close  of  this  year,  under  veiy  difikrent  leaders.'* 

•  luiiiideliled  to  Um  mecoraey  of  Sir  D»vM  Dalrympio,  for  poisdog  out  (BeoMrtoim  Um  Uk» 
loiy  of  Scotland,  oh,  9.)  a  coiuiderable  error  into  which  1  had  I'alleii  with  respect  to  this  act,  by 
voppoilng  it  to  be  80  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  reibrmalion  that  the  parliament,  which  met 
Dec  15,  eoald  subeUtuta  nothing  stronger  or  more  explicit  in  its  place,  and  thought  it  sufficieat  to 
mifjr  it  word  for  word.  This  error  I  have  now  corrected ;  but,  aher  considering  the  act  with  par* 
dcular  attention,  though  1  am  satlsfled  that  it  neither  established  the  reformed  religioQ  or  the  re- 
Uglon  of  the  state,  nor  abolished  poperjr,  yet  it  granted  such  new  and  legal  security  to  tlie  pvotestams, 
•s  was  deemed,  in  that  age,  an  acquisition  of  great  value.  Tin  framefs  of  the  law  seem  manileeiljr 
to  have  viewed  U  in  that  light  After  reciting,  "  that  the  queen,  since  her  arrival,  had  attempted 
nothing  contrary  to  the  state  of  religion  which  she  found  publicly  and  universally  standing,  on 
wliich  account  she  was  most  worthy  to  ba'served,  honoured,  and  obeyed,  Itc— "  the  act  goes  oa, 
'*  that  aa  she  intends  to  continue  the  same  goodness  and  government  in  all  times  coming,  Uw  pro- 
ftssonof  the  religion  aforesaid  may  and  shtul  have  occasion  to  praise  God  for  her  happy  ana  gracious 
government,  8cc :  and  to  effect  that,  the  professors  of  the  religion  albresaid  may  assure  themselves 
to  be  In  full  surety  thereof,  and  of  their  lands,  lives,  dtc.  and  may  with  the  belter  will  Jeopaid  and 
liaaard  their  lives  and  goods  in  Her  iiighneas's  service,  against  all  enemies  to  her,  and  to  the  com- 
monweal of  tfiis  realm,  k.c.  therefore  our  sovereign,  with  the  advice  of  the  whole  estates  in  par- 
liament, Jtc.**  tlien  follow  the  stototory  clauaes  mentioned  in  the  text  The  Intentioo  of  paaslflg  the 
act  la  apparent,  and  it  is  drawn  with  great  art  This  art  Is  peculiarly  manifest  in  the  concluding 
clause.  In  her  first  proclamation  the  queen  had  declared,  that  it  should  conUnue  in  force  only  untU 
she  should  take  final  order  concerning  religion  vrlth  the  advice  of  parliament  la  this  act  the  lotejH 
ttoa  of  taking  farther  oider  concerning  retigloo  is  mentioned,  [xobably  with  a  view  to  please  Che 
queen ;  but  it  is  wonted  with  such  stodicd  dexterity,  that  the  protection  granted  by  this  law  is  no 
tonoer  to  be  regarded  as  temporary,  or  depending  upon  the  queen  takinlg  such  final  order.  Pari.  1. 
K.  Ja.  VL  c.  31.  In  the  same  light  of  an  important  acquisition  of  secunty  to  the  reformed  reUgJnik 
this  act  is  reprosented  by  the  privy  council  in  a  proclamation  iawed  May  83, 1567.  Keith,  Slh 
Mary's  principal  adherents,  in  a  paper  subsciibed  by  them,  Sept  18, 1568,  declare,  that  she,  "  b/  ' 
the  advice  of  the  three  estates,  had  satisfied  the  desire  of  the  whole  nobility  in  an  act  concerning  aU 
the  points  of  reUgion  paased  in  the  parliament  held  April,  1567."  CkKMlnfl,  ii  357.  The  same  Ja 
asiiftod  to  be  the  intentton  and  effect  of  this  act  in  aootJier  public  paper  in  the  year  1570.  Baynes, 
681.  This  act  is  perfectly  conformable  to  that  system  of  policy  by  which  Bothwell  seems  to  have 
n^ated  his  conduct  both  before  and  after  this  time,  wltli  a  view  of  saining  tlie  nroceatants,  par* 
tieularly  the  clergy,  by  acts  of  indulgence  and  favour.  On  the  3d  orOctober,  15o6,  when  Bot^ 
well's  credit  was  very  considerable,  the  queen,  in  a  meeting  of  privy  council,  where  he  was  pr^aenl, 
took  measures  (br  securing  to  the  protestant  Clergy  more  rq^ar  payment  of  their  stipends;  and  oa 
the  9Qih  of  December  of  that  year,  granted  an  assignation  of  a  condderaUe  sum  to  be  applied  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry.  Keith,  300,  361,  363.  In  a  meeting  of  privy  council,  Jan.  10. 1567, 
when  aU  pabttc  transactions  were  endrely  conducted  by  Bothwell,  an  act  was  passed  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  mstentatioD  of  ministers  in  boroughs,  and  Bothwell  is  named  as  one  of  the  com- 
nlsatoaem  for  carrying  it  into  execuUoo,  with  newer  to  impose  a  tax  on  such  boroughs  as  had  no 
nioisten,  for  laisliig  a  stipend.  Keith,  STO.  In  another  meetiiig  of  privy  council.  May  23, 1557, 
the  queen,  after  inentiouiBg  the  dedaratimi  which  she  had  made  in  the  year  1561,  or  her  resolution 
to  maintain  tint  reUgioa  which  she  found  wtaMished  In  the  kingdom,  and  after  taking  notice  of 
what  addWonaL  security  It  had  acquired  by  the  lato  act  of  April  19,  with  a  view  of  giving  still 
fimher  aatisftctlon  to  the  prot^tants,  she  declared  that  all  licenses  which  had  been  obtained  from 
her  by  any  peraons^permttting  them  to  exercise  the  rights  of  popish  wonhip,  were  aow  revoked  and 
•onolied.  Ktiih,  570-«7^   Itd«Brfeatoberaiiaiied,tl»t,foToarahto  aa  idl  tbaaeftctiwexelo 
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£rfeijr  step  taken  by  Bothwell  had  hitherto  been  attended  with  all  Ute 
success  which  his  most  sanguine  wishes  could^pect  He  had  entiielj 
gained  the  queen's  heart ;  the  murder  of  the  kiru^  had  excited  no  pubhc 
commotion ;  he  had  been  acquitted  by  his  peers  ofany  share  in  that  crime ; 
and  their  decision  had  been  m  some  sort  ratified  in  parliament,  fiut  in  a 
kii^dom  where  the  reg^  authority  was  so  extremely  limited,  and  the 
power  of  the  nobles  so  formidable,  ne  duist  not  venture  on  the  last  action, 
towards  which  all  his  ambitious  projects  tended,  without  their  approbation. 
In  order  to  secure  this,  he  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament 

(April  19]  invited  all  the  nobles  who  were  present  to  an  entertainment 
lavipg  mled  the  house  with  his  friends  and  dependents,  and  surrounded  it 
with  armed  men,*  he  opened  to  the  company  his  intention  of  manyinir 
the  queen,  whose  consent,  he  told  them^  ne  bad  alreadj^  obtained ;  and 
demanded  their  approbation  of  this  match,  which  he  said^  was  no  less 
acceptable  to  their  sovereign  than  honourable  to  himself.t  Huntly  and 
Seaton,  who  were  privy  to  all  BothwelJ's  schemes,  promoted  them  with 
the  utmost  zeal ;  and  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  who  were  absolutely  devoted 
to  the  (}ueen,  and  ready  to  sooth  her  passions,  instantly  declared  their 
satisfaction  with  what  he  had  proposed.  The  rest  who  dreaded  the  ex- 
orbitant power  which  Bothwell  had  acquired,  and  observed  the  queen's 
growing  afifection  towards  him  in  all  her  actions,  were  willing  to  make  a 
merit  of  yielding  to  a  measure  which  they  could  neither  oppose  nor  defeat. 
Dome  few  were  confounded  and  enraged.  But  in  the  end  BothweU,  partly 
by  promises  and  flatteiy,  partly  by  terror  and  force,  prevailed  on  all  who 
were  present  to  subscribe  a  paper  which  leaves  a  deeper  stain  than  any 
occurrence  in  that  a^e  on  the  nonour  and  character  of  the  nation. 

This  paper  contained  the  strongest  declarations  of  Bothwell 's  innocence, 
and  the  most  ample  acknowledgment  of  his  good  services  to  the  kingdom. 
If  any  future  accusation  should  be  brought  against  him  on  account  of  the 
kmi^'s  murder,  the  subscribers  promised  to  stand  by  him  as  one  man,  and 
to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  defence.  They  recommended 
him  to  the  queen  as  the  most  proper  person  she  could  choose  for  a  husband : 
and  if  she  should  condescend  to  bestow  on  him  that  mark  of  her  regard, 
they  undertook  to  promote  the  marriage,  and  to  join  him  with  all  their 
forces  in  opposing  any  person  who  endeavoured  to  obstruct  it.|  Among 
the  subscrioers  of  this  paper  we  find  some  who  were  the  queen's  chief 
confidants,  others  who  were  strangers  to  her  councils,  and  obnoxious  to  her 
displeasure ;  some  who  faithfully  adhered  to  her  throi^h  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  ner  fortune,  and  others  who  became  the  principal  authors  of  her  suf- 
ferings ;  some  passionately  attached  to  the  Romish  superstition,  and  others 
zealous  advocates  for  the  protestant  faith.§  No  common  hiterest  can  be 
supposed  to  have  united  men  of  such  opposite  principles  and  parties,  in 
recommending  to  their  sovereign  a  step  so  injurious  to  her  honour,  and  so 
fatal  to  her  peace.  This  strange  coalition  was  the  effect  of  much  artifice, 
and  must  be  considered  as  the  boldest  and  most  masteriy  stroke  of  Both- 
well's  address.  It  is  observable,  that  amidst  all  the  altercations  and 
mutual  reproaches  of  the  two  parties  which  arose  in  the  kingdom,  this  un- 
worthy transaction  is  seldom  mentioned.  Conscious,  on  both  sides,  that  in 
this  particular  their  conduct  could  ill  bear  examination,  and  would  redound 
litde  to  their  fame,  they  always  touch  upon  it  uuwillii^ly,  and  with  a 

the  reformation,  Kaie  bisbops,  vkose  ardeiu  ualfor  the  old  deetrinu  Mstory  reettrd*^  were  preeett 
In  thoee  meedngi  of  privy  council  In  which  they  were  iwned.  From  oondoering  aU  tbeie  partictt- 
lara,  one  need  noc  Wonder  that  a  law  "  anent  caMlng  (u  ite  title  bean),  annuHina,  and  abrogating 
of  all  laws,  acts,  and  cdOBtitutions,  conone,  civile,  and  municipal,  with  other  couutntionB,  eooirare 
to  the  religion  now  professlt  witliin  the  realme,"  confirmed  by  the  roval  anent  of  the  queen,  should 
be  publiahed  among  the  atatutes  aecuring  the  proteeiant  religion.  We  find  accordingly,  in  a  Teiy 
rare  edition  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  imprintit  at  Edlnborgfa  by  Bobeit  LeIqireTik.  prtetar  to  ilia 
king's  majestle,  6day  of  AprU|  1568,  the  act  of  April  19,  inseited  among  the  acts  of  the  regent's  par 
llamentin  Deeember. 

*  Good.  vol.  U  141  t  Aaden.  vol.  I  M.         tIUd.m.         ^KjbUbtdOL 
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Inider  hand,  seenniv  desirous  that  it  shoold  remaiD  m  darkness,  or  .fi$ 
buried  in  oblirion.  jBut  as  so  many  penons,  who»  both  at  that  time  atitiH 
ever  aAer,  possessed  the  queen's  favour,  subscribed  this  paper,  the  su.«-> 
picion  becomes  strone,  that  Bothwell's  ambitious  hopes  were  oeitbee  on-  * 
known  to  Mar^,  nor  disapproved  by  her.* 

Th^e  suspicions  are  confirmed  oy  the  most  direct  proof.  Melvil  at 
that  time  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  in  her  favour.  He,  as  wcdl  as  his 
brother,  kept  a  secret  correspondence  in  England  with  those  who  favoured 
her  pretensions  to  that  crown.  The  rumour  of  her  intended  marriage  with 
fiothwell,  havinfl:  spread  early  in  that  kingdom,  excited  universal  indigna- 
tion ;  and  Melvu  received  a  letter  from  thence,  which  represented,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  what  would  be  the  fatal  effects  of  such  an  imprudent  step. 
He  put  this  letter  into  the  queen's  hands,  and  enforced  it  with  the  utmost 
wannth.  She  not  only  disregarded  those  remonstrances,  but  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  BothwelT;  and  Melvil,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  court,  whither  he  durst  not  return  till  the  earl's  rage 
beeu)  to  abate.!  At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  warned  Mary  of  the  danger 
ana  in&my  to  which  she  would  expose  herself  by  such  an  indecent  choice ; 
but  an  advice  from  her  met  with  still  less  re^ara.^ 

Three  days  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  Maiy  went  from  Edinbuisb 
to  Stirling,  in  order  to  visit  the  prince  her  son.  Bothwell  had  now  brou^t 
his  schemes  to  full  maturity ;  and  every  precaution  beine  taken  which 
could  render  it  safe  to  enter  on  the  last  and  decisive  step,  me  natural  un- 
petuosity  of  his  spirit  did  not  suffer  him  to  deliberate  any  longer.  Unoer 
pretence  of  an  expedition  against  the  freebooters  on  the  borders,  he  assem- 
bled his  followers ;  and  marching  out  of  Edinburgh  with  a  thousand  horse 
[April  241,  turned  suddenly  towards  Linlithgow,  met  the  queen  on  her 
return  near  that  place,  dispersed  her  slender  train  without  resistance, 
seized  on  her  person,  and  conducted  her,  together  with  a  few  of  her 
courtiers,  as  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  of  Dunb^.  She  expressed  neither 
surprise,  nor  tenor,  nor  indignation,  at  such  an  outrage  committed  on  her 
person,  and  such  an  insult  offered  to  her  authority /but  seemed  to  yield 
without  stniggle  or  regret.§    Melvil  was  at  that  time  one  of  her  attendants ; 

*  Of  •Othedllftrent  vratenHwith  regard  to  thlitraiiflactkm,  that  of  Camden  wemi  to  be  tbeleiflC 
•eeorate,  and  the  worat  rounded.  He  suppoeea  that  BolhweU  was  hated  by  Munray,  Morton,  8cc 
who  had  been  hia  aanciates  In  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  that  thev  now  wanted  to  nUn  him.  He 
affiims;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  nibKrlpUons  to  this  paper  were  obtained  by  them  out  of  fear  that 
Bothwell  might  link  in  hla  bopei,  and  betrav  the  whole  bkwdy  aecret,  404.  But  beride  the  afaiordkf 
•f  iuppoalns  that  any  man'a  enemlea  would  ooniribute  towarda  ralaing  him  to  such  high  dignltv,on 
the  uncertain  hopea  of  being  able  afterward*  to  deprive  him  of  it;  baldea  the  impoaSbtli^  of  ac- 
compUahing  aueb  a  marriage,  if  it  had  hem  either  unlmown  to  llieqneen,  or  diaagreable  to  her ;  w« 
Bsay  obaerre  tliat  tliia  rappoation  is  destroyed  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  queen  heraelf,  who 
ascribes  the  consent  of  tlie  noUes  to  Bothwell's  artidca,  wJko  pwekased  it  by  giving  them  to  taider- 
Mtamd  tkat  tfe  itrre  content  tkernoitk.  Anders.  TOi.  i.  94.  W.  It  would  haire  been  no  small  advantage 
to  Maiy.  if  she  oouU  have  represented  the  consent  of  the  nolries  to  have  been  their  own  voluntary 
deed.  It  is  stiU  more  surprising  to  And  Lesley  ascribbg  this  paper  to  Murray  and  his  fhctlon.  An- 
ders, vol.  L  96.  The  bishop  himself  was  (Mie  of  the  persons  who  subscribed  it.  Keith,  383.  The 
king's  eommMoners,  at  the  ocmferenee  beU  at  Yoik,  1568,  pretended  that  none  of  the  noUes,  ex« 
cnc  the  eail  of  Hantly,  wooM  subscribe  this  paper  till  a  warrant  ftom  the  queen  was  producea,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to  do  so ;  this  warrant  they  had  In  their  custody,  aiid  exhibited.  Andera. 
TDl.  iv.  pan  2.  5.  This  difRsis  ftom  Buchanan's  account,  who  supposes  that  alt  the  nobletf  present 
subscribed  the  paper  on  the  19th,  and  tlie  next  day  they  obtained  the  approbation  of  what  UMy  had 
done,  by  way  of  seeority  to  themselves,  355. 

t  If  dv.  150.  AoeoNnllng  to  MelWl,  Lord  Herries  likewise  remonstraied  against  the  marriage,  and 
ooqjured  the  queen  on  his  knees,  to  lay  aside  aB  thoughts  of  such  a  dishonourable  alliance.  156L 
But  It  baa  been  observed  that  Herries  is  one  of  the  nobles  who  subscribed  the  bond,  April  19.  Keith, 
383.  8.  That  he  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  marriage  articles  between  the  queen  and  BothweJl, 
May  14.  Good.  vol.  tL  61.  3.  That  he  sat  hi  council  with  BothwaU,  May  17.  Keith,  386.  But  this 
reaDODsnaiioa  of  Lord  Herriea  against  the  mairiafe  happened  before  those  made  by  Melvil  hioMelf^ 
157.  Meivil's  remooalrance  most  have  happened  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  for, 
aAar  offending  Bothwell,  he  retired  ftom  court ;  he  allowed  his  rage  time  to  suDside,  and  had  again 
Jolaed  the  queen  when  she  was  seized,  April  94. 158.  The  time  which  must  have  elapsed,  by  this 
account  of  the  matter,  was  perhaps  sufficient  to  have  gained  Herries  from  being  an  opposer  to  be- 
come a  pranoUn  of  the  marriage.  Perhaps  Melvil  may  have  committed  some  n^stake  with  reganl 
«>  this  Act,  aoftr  at  ralales  to  Lord  Herries.  He  could  not  well  be  mistaken  with  regard  to  what 
UoMsIf  dkL  t  Andem.  vol.  U.  106.  ^  Keith,  383. 
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.d  the  officer  bj  whom  he  was  seized  informed  him  that  tiotbiiH;  was 
.one  without  the  queen^s  own  consent.*    If  we  may  rely  on  the  fetters 
published  in  Maiy*s  name,  the  scheme  had  been  communicated  to  her,  and 
eveiy  step  towards  it  was  taken  with  her  participation  and  advice.t 

Both  the  queen  and  Botbwell  thought  it  of  advantage  to  employ  this 
appearance  oif  violence.  It  afiforded  her  a  decent  excuse  for  her  conduct ; 
and  while  she  could  plead  that  it  was  owiiig  to  force  rather  than  choice^ 
she  hoped  that  her  reputation,  among  foreig^rs  at  least,  would  escape 
without  censure,  or  be  exposed  to  less  reproach.  Botbwell  could  not  help 
distrusting  all  the  methods  which  had  hitherto  been  used  for  vindicating 
him  from  any  concern  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  Something  was  stifl 
wanting  for  his  security,  and  for  quieting  his  ffuilty  fears.  This  was  a 
pardon  under  the  ^at  seal.  Bj  the  laws  d*  Scotland  the  most  heinous 
crime  must  be  mentioned  by  name  in  a  pardon,  and  then  all  lesser  offences 
are  deemed  to  be  included  under  the  ffeneral  clause,  and  ali  other  crime$ 
7»hcUsoever,l  To  seize  the  person  ot  the  prince,  is  high  treason ;  and 
Botbwell  hoped  that  a  pardon  obtained  for  this  would  extend  to  eveiy 
thing  of  which  he  had  been  accu8ed.§ 

Botbwell  having  now  got  the  queen's  person  into  his  hands,  it  woold 
have  been  unbecoming  either  a  pofitician  or  a  man  of  gallantly  to  have  de« 
layed  consummating  his  schemes.  The  firat  step  towards  this  was  to  have 
his  marriage  with  Laidf  Jane  Gordon,  the  earl  of  Huntly's  sister,  dissolved. 
In  order  to  accompltsn  that,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  the 
queen  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen  on  the  other* 
two  different  processes  became  necessary ;  one  founded  on  the  maxims  of 
the  canon  law,  the  other  accommodated  to  the  tenets  of  the  reformed 
church.  Botbwell  accordingly  commenced  a  suit,  in  his  own  name,  in  the 
spiritual  court  of  the  arehbisliop  of  St.  Andrew's  [^ April  27],  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  which  the  queen  had  restored,  by  a  special  commission  granted 
for  this  purpose,  and  pleaded  that  Lady^  Jane  and  himself,  being  cousins 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  having  married  without  a  pafMtl  dis* 
pensation,  their  union  was  nuU  from  the  b%inning.||  At  the  same  time  he 
prevailed  with  Lady  Jane  to  apply  to  the  protestant  Court  of  Commissaries 
for  a  divorce,  on  account  of  his  having  been  guilty  of  adulteir.  The  in- 
fluence of  Botbwell  was  of  equal  weight  in  both  courts.  In  the  course  of 
four  days,  with  the  same  indecent  and  suspicious  precipitancy,  the  one 
declared  the  marriage  to  be  illegal  and  null,  the  other  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence  of  divorce.  IT 

WhUe  this  infamous  transaction  was  carrying  on,  the  queen  resided  at 
Dunbar,  detained  as  a  prisoner,  but  treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Soon  after  [May  3].  Botbwell,  with  a  numerous  train  of  his  depenoents, 
conducted  her  to  Edinbuigb :  but,  instead  of  lodging  her  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood-house,  he  conveyed  her  to  the  castle,  of  which  he  was  governor. 
The  discontent  of  the  nation  rendered  this  precaution  necessary.  In  a 
house  unfortified,  and  of  easy  access,  the  queen  might  have  been  rescued 
without  difficulty  out  of  his  hands.  In  a  place  of  streqgth  she  was  secured 
from  all  the  attempts  of  his  enemies. 

•MfllT.  158.  t  <3ood.  Tol.  ii.  37.  t  Pari.  6.  Jae.  IV.  o.  tt.  «  A]iden.T«l.lT.  pwtiLSL 
U  In  ber  own  time.  It  wai  urged  ai  an  aggreTation  of  the  queen't  gain,  that  she  gave  her  eonaent 
to  marry  the  boAand  of  another  woman ;  and  the  chaifB  has  been  often  repealed  itaioe.  But  ac« 
eording  to  Mary*a  own  ideas,  consonant  to  the  prinelples  of  her  relMon,  the  marriage  oT  Bothwel 
with  lady  Jane  Gordon  was  unlawful  and  yoid,  and  she  considered  them  as  living  together  not  In 
the  hallowed  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  in  a  state  of  criminal  Intercoune.  Bothwell's  addresses, 
which  struck  her  protesunt  sulmels  not  only  as  indecent  but  Sagltioos,  ooold  not  appear  In  the 
same  li^t  to  her;  and  this  may  be  pleaded  In  extenuation  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her  of  haTing 
ttstenedto  them.  But  it  will  not  exempt  her  from  the  change  of  great  impnideoce  In  this  unAir- 
tuhate  step.  Maiy  was  weO  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  ber  sublectB,  and  knew  what  th^  would 
think  of  her  gfring  ear  for  a  moment  to  thecoumhip  of  a  man  lately  married  under  her  own  eve  in 
tiie  church  of  her  palace.  Appendix,  No.  XX.  JBvery  consideration  should  have  rssiralned  her 
from  tfalsunion,  which  to  her  people  most  have  appeared  odious  and  shocking.  Benarki  an  tht 
Hiiloi7€r0eQdmd,p.l9»,aEC  V  Andsn I. ISS.    AppenLNaXX. 
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One  anall  difficnUjr  gtill  reouiiiied  to  be  sannouDted.  As  the  queen  was 
kept  ID  a  sent  of  captivity  by  Bothwell,  a  marriage  coocluded  in  that  con- 
ditioD  mif;ht  be  imputed  to  force,  and  be  held  invalid.  In  order  to  obviate 
thisi  MaiT  appeared  in  the  court  of  aeaaion,  and  in  preaence  of  the  chan- 
cellor and  other  judges,  and  several  of  the  nobility,  declared  that  she  was 
DOW  at  full  liberty ;  and  though  fiothwell's  violence  in  seizing  her  person 
had  at  first  excited  her  indignation,  yet  bis  respectful  behaviour  since  that 
time  had  not  only  appeased  ner  resentment,  but  determined  her  to  raise  him 
to  higher  honours.^ 

What  these  Were  soon  became  public.  The  title  of  duke  of  Orkner 
was  oMiferred  upon  Bothwell ;  ana  on  the  15th  of  May  his  marriage  with 
the  ^ueep,  which  had  so  long  been  the  deject  of  his  wishes^  and  the  motives 
of  his  crimes,  was  solemnized.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  public, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  protestant  church,  by  Adam  Bothwell,  oisbop 
of  Orkney,  one  of  the  few  prelates  who  had  embraced  the  reformation,  and 
on  the  same  day  was  celebrated  in  private  according  to  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  popish  religion.t  The  boldness  with  which  Craig,  the  minister 
who  was  commanded  to  publish  the  banns,  testified  against  the  design ;  the 
small  number  of  the  nobles  who  were  present  at  toe  marriage,  ana  the 
sullen  and  disrespectful  silence  of  the  people  when  the  queen  appeared  in 
public,  were  manifest  symptoms  of  the  violent  and  general  dissatisfaction 
of  her  own  subjects.  The  refusal  of  Du  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  to 
be  present  at  the  nuptial  ceremony  or  entertainment  discovers  the  senti- 
meDis  of  her  allies  with  reeard  to  tnis  part  of  her  conduct ;  and  although 
every  other  action  in  Mary^s  life  could  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence, or  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  virtue,  this  fatal  marriage  would 
remain  an  incontestable  proof  of  her  rashness,  if  not  of  her  guilt. 

Mary's  first  care  was  to  offer  some  apology  for  her  conduct  to  the  courts 
of  France  and  England.  The  instructions  to  her  ambassadors  still  remain, 
and  are  drawn  by  a  masierly  hand.  But,  under  all  the  artificial  and  false 
colouring  she  employs,  it  is  easy  to  discover,  not  only  that  many  of  the 
steps  she  had  taken  were  unjustifiable,  but  that  she  herself  was  conscious 
that  they  could  not  be  justified. t 

The  title  of  king  was  the  only  thing  which  was  not  bestowed  upon  Both- 
well.  Notwithstanding  her  attachment  to  him,.  Mary  remembered  the 
inconveniences  which  had  arisen  from  the  rash  advancement  of  her  former 
husband  to  that  honour.  She  agreed,  however,  that  he  should  sien,  in  token 
of  consent  all  the  public  writs  issued  in  her  name.§  But,  though  the  queen 
withheld  m>m*him  the  title  of  king,  he  possessed,  nevertheless,  regal  power 
in  its  fiill  extent.  The  queen's  person  was  in  his  hands ;  she  was  surrounded 
more  closely  than  ever  oy  his  creatures  ;  none  of  her  subjects  could  obtain 
audience  without  his  permission :  and,  unless  in  his  own  presence,  none 
but  his  confidents  were  permittea  to  converse  with  her.ll  The  Scottish 
monarchs  were  accustomed  to  live  among  their  subjects  as  fathers  or  as 
equals,  without  distrust,  and  with  little  state ;  armed  guards  standing  at  the 
doois  of  the  royal  apartment,  difficulty  of  access,  distance  and  retirement, 
were  things  imicnown  and  unpopular. 

These  precautions  were  necessaiy  for  securing  to  Bothwell  the  power 
which  he  had  acquned.  But,  witiiiout  being  master  of  the  person  of  the 
young  prince,  he  esteemed  all  that  he  had  gained  to  be  precarious  and 
UDcertam.  The  queen  had  committed  her  son  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of 
JMar.  The  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  that  nobleman  were  too  well  known  to 
expect  that  he  would  be  willing  to  put  the  prince  into  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  was  so  violently  suspected  of  having  murdered  his  father.  Both- 
well,  however,  laboured;  to  get  the  prince  into  his  power,  with  an  anxiety 
which  gave  rise  to  the  blackest  suspicions.    All  nis  address,  as  well  as 
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audicrityy  ware  emplcnred  to  pemiade  or  to  foroe  Mar  into  a  oompliaace 
with  his  demands.*  And  it  is  no  slight  proof  both  of  the  firmness  and  dex- 
teritj  of  that  nobleman,  that  he  preserved  a  life  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  nation,  from  being  in  the  power  of  a  man,  whom  fear  or  ambition  might 
have  prompted  to  violent  attempts  against  it. 

The  eyes  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were  fixed,  at  that  time,  upon  the 
great  events  which  had  happened  in  Scotland  during  three  months :  a  king 
murdered  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  and  in  his 
capital  city :  the  person  suspectea  of  that  odious  crime  su£fered  not  only  to 
appear  publicly  m  every  place,  but  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  aistinguished  by  her  favour,  and  intrusted  with  the  chief  direction 
of  her  affairs ;  subjected  to  a  trial  which  was  carried  on  with  most  shame- 
less partiality,  and  acquitted  by  a  sentence  which  served  only  to  confirm 
the  suspicions  of  his  guilt ;  divorced  from  his  wife,  on  pretences  frivolous 
or  indecent ;  and,  after  all  this,  instead  of  meeting  with  the  ignominy  due 
to  his  actions,  or  the  punishment  merited  by  his  crimes,  permitted  openly, 
and  without  opposition,  to  marry  a  queen,  the  wife  of  the  prince  whom  ne 
had  assassinated,  and  the  ^anuan  of  those  laws  which  he  had  been  guilty 
of  violating.  Such  a  quick  succession  of  incidents,  so  singiilar  and  so 
detestablejin  the  space  of  three  months,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
histoiy.  They  left,  in  the  opinion  of  foreigners,  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the 
character  of  the  nation.  Tne  Scots  were  held  in  abhorrence  all  over 
£urope ;  they  durst  hardly  ap|)ear  any  where  in  public ;  and,  after  suffer- 
ing so  many  atrocious  deeds  to  pass  with  iropuni^,  they  were  universally 
reproached  as  men  void  of  courage,  or  of  humanity,  as  equally  regardless 
ofthe  reputation  of  their  queen  and  the  honour  of  their  country.! 

These  reproaches  roused  the  nobles,  who  had  been  hitherto  amused  by 
Bothwell's  artifices,  or  intimidated  by  his  power.  The  manner  in  whicn 
he  exercised  the  authority  which  he  acquired,  his  repeated  attempts  to 
become  master  of  the  prince's  person,  together  with  some  rash  threatenings 
against  him,  which  he  let  fall,!  added  to  the  violence  and  promptitude  of 
their  resolutions.  A  considerable  body  of  them  assembled  at  Stirling,  and 
entered  into  an  association  for  the  defence  of  the  prince's  person.  AWyll, 
Athol,  Mar,  Morton,  Glencaim,  Home,  Lindsay,  Boyd,  Murray  of  1  ulli- 
bardin,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  Maitland  the  secretary,  were  tne  heads  of 
this  confederacy.^  Stewart,  earl  of  Athol,  was  remarkable  for  a  uniform 
and  bigoted  attacnment  to  popery ;  but  his  indignation  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  allied,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
safety  of  the  prince,  overcame,  on  this  occasion,  all  considerations  of  reli- 
gion, and  united  him  with  the  most  zealous  protestants.  Several  of  the 
other  nobles  acted,  without  question,  from  a  laudable  concern  for  the  safety 
of  the  prince  and  the  honour  of  their  country.  But  the  spirit  which  some 
of  them  discovered  during  the  subsequent  revolutions  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt,  that  ambition  or  resentment  were  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct : 
and  ^at,  on  many  occasions,  while  they  were  pursuing  ends  iust  and 
necessary,  they  were  actuated  by  principles  and  passions  altogether 
uqjustifiable. 

The  first  accounts  of  this  league  filled  the  queen  and  Both  well  with  great 
consternation.  They  were  no  strangers  to  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  with 
respect  to  their  conduct ;  and  thoi^h  their  marria^  had  not  met  with  public 
opposition,  they  knew  that  it  had  not  been  carried  on  without  the  secret 
di^ust  and  murmurings  of  all  ranks  of  men.  They  foresaw  the  violence 
with  which  this  indignation  would  burst  out,  after  having  been  so  lon^  sup- 
]9ressed ;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  storm,  Maiy  issued  a  proclama 
tk»  [May  26],  requiring  her  sulgects  to  take  anns,  and  to  attend  her  hua- 
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tMfid  by  a  day  appointed.  At  the  same  time  she  published  a  aovt  of  mani* 
festcs  in  whicti  she  laboured  to  vindicate  her  government  from  those  impor 
tations  with  which  it  had  been  loaded,  and  employed  the  strongest  terms 
to  express  her  concern  for  the  safe^  and  welfare  of  the  prince  her  schk 
Neither  of  these  produced  any  considerable  effect.  Her  proclamation  was 
ill  obeyed,  and  her  manifesto  met  with  little  credit* 

The  confederate  lords  carried  on  their  preparations  with  no  less  activity, 
and  with  much  more  success.  Among  a  warlike  people,  men  of  so  much 
power  and  popularity  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  raise  an  army.  They 
were  ready  to  march  before  the  queen  and  Bothwell  were  in  a  condition  to 
resist  them.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  the  place  whither  the  queen 
ought  naturally  to  have  retired,  and  were  her  person  might  have  been  per- 
fecth^  safe.  But  the  confederates  had  fallen  on  means  to  shake  or  corrupt 
the  ndelit^r  of  sir  James  Balfour,  the  deputy  governor,  and  Bothwell  durst 
not  commit  to  him  such  an  important  trust.  He  conducted  the  oueeo 
[June  6l,  to  the  castle  of  Borthwick ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  lord  Home, 
with  a  body  of  his  followers,  before  that  place,  be  fled  with  precipitation 
to  Dunbar^  and  was  followed  by  the  queen  di^ised  in  men's  clothes. 
The  confederates  advanced  towards  £>iinburgh,  where  Huntly  endeavoured^ 
in  vain,  to  animate  the  inhabitants  to  defend  the  town  against  them.  They 
entered  without  opposition,  and  were  instantly  joined  by  many  of  thie 
citizens,  whose  zeal  became  the  firmest  support  of  their  cause. t 

In  order  to  set  their  own  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  to 
rouse  the  public  indication  aeainst  Bothwell,  the  nobles  published  a 
declaration  of  the  motives  whicn  had  induced  them  to  take  aims.  All 
BothwelPs  past  crimes  were  enumerated,  all  bis  wicked  intentions  dis^ 
played  and  agj^ravated,  and  eveiy  true  Scotchman  was  called  upon  to  joio 
them  in  avenging  the  one  and  preventing  the  other.J 

Meanwhile  Bothwell  assemoied  his  forces  at  Dunbar;  and  as  he  had 
many  dependents  in  that  corner^  he  soon  gathered  such  strength  that  he 
ventured  to  advance  towards  the  confederates.  Their  troops  were  not 
numerous ;  the  suddenness  and  secrecy  of  their  enterprise  gave  their  friends 
at  a  distance  no  time  to  join  them;  and^  as  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  supported  either  with  money  or  fed  with  hqpes  by  the  queen  of 
England,  tney  could  not  have  kept  long  in  a  body.  But,  on  the  other  hand^ 
Bouweil  durst  not  risk  a  delay.f  His  army  followed  him  with  reluctance 
In  this  quarrel,  and  served  him  with  no  cordial  affection ;  so  that  his  only 
hope  ofsuccess  was  in  surprising  the  enemy,  or  in  striking  the  blow  before 
his  own  troops  had  leisure  to  recollect  themselves,  or  to  imbibe  the  same 
unfavourable  opinion  of  his  actions  which  bad  spread  over  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  These  motives  determined  the  queen  to  march  forward  with  an 
inconsiderate  and  fatal  speed. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  approach,  the  confederates  advanced  to 
meet  her.  They  found  her  forces  drawn  up  almost  on  the  same  eround 
which  the  English  had  occupied  before  the  battle  of  Pinkie  [July  15]. 
The  numbers  on  both-  sides  were  nearly  equal ;  but  there  was  no  equality 
in  point  of  discipline.  The  queen's  army  coisisted  chiefly  of  a  multitude, 
hastily  assembled,  without  courage  or  e^roerience  in  war.  The  troops  of 
the  confederates  were  composed  of  sentlemen  of  rank  and  reputation,  fol- 
lowet  by  their  most  trusty  dependents,  who  were  no  leas  brave  than 
zeaious.l 

Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  in  the  field,  laboured,  by 
negotiating  both  with  the  queen  and  the  nobles,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ouarrel  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  represented  to  the  confederates 
the  queen's  inclination  towards  peace,  and  her  willingness  to  pardon  the 
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offinictt  tvliicfa  tfaaj  had  committed.  Morton  replied  with  watmthy  thUt 
they  had  taken  arms  not  a^ost  the  queeot  but  against  the  murderer  of  her 
faiuoaDd :  and  if  he  were  riven  up  to  justice,  or  banistied  from  her  meaencey 
ahe  should  find  them  reaay  to  yield  the  obedience  which  is  due  uom  sub- 
jects to  their  sovereign.  Glencaim  added,  that  they  did  not  come  to  ask 
pardon  for  any  offence,  but  to  punish  those  who  had  offended.  Such 
oai^hty  answers  convinced  the  ambassador  that  his  mediation  would  be 
ine&ctual,  and  that  their  passions  were  too  hi^h  to  allow  them  to  listen  to 
any  pacific  propositions,  <x  to  think  of  retreatii^  after  having  proceeded 
so  far.* 

The  queen's  army  was  posted  to  advantage  on  a  risinff  ground.  The 
confederates  advanced  to  the  attack  resolutely,  but  slowly,  and  with  the 
caution  which  was  natural  on  that  unhappj  field.  Her  troops  were  alarmed 
at  their  approach,  and  discovered  no  mclination  to  fight.  Maiy  endea* 
Toured  to  animate  them  j  she  wept,  she  threatened,  she  reproached  them 
with  cowardice,  but  all  m  vain.  A  few  of  Bothwell's  immediate  attend^ 
ants  were  eager  for  the  encounter;  the  rest  stood  wavering  and  irresolute, 
and  some  began  to  steal  out  of  the  field.  Bothwell  attempted  to  inspirit 
them,  by  ofering  to  decide  the  quarrel,  and  to  vindicate  his  own  innocence, 
in  single  combat  with  any  of  his  adversaries.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Murray 
of  TiHlibardin,  and  lord  Lindsay,  contended  for  the  honour  of  enteri^  the 
lists  against  him.  But  this  challengeproved  to  be  a  mere  bravado.  £ther 
the  consciousness  of  ^ilt  deprived  pothwell  of  his  wonted  courage,  or  the 
queen,  by  her  authority,  forbad  the  combatt 

Afler  the  symptoms  of  fear  discovered  by  her  foUowers,  Maiy  would 
have  been  inexcusable  had  she  hazarded  a  battle.  To  have  retreated  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  who  had  already  surrounded  the  hill  on  which  she 
stood  with  part  of  tneir  cavalry,  was  utterly  impracticable.  In  this  situ* 
ation,  she  was  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  putting  herself  into  the  hands 
of  those  subjects  who  had  taken  arms  against  her.  She  demanded  an 
interview  with  Kiricaldy,  a  brave  and  generous  man,  who  commanded  an 
advanced  bodj  of  the  enemy.  He,  with  the  consent  and  in  the  name  of 
the  leaders  ot  the  party,  promised  that,  on  condition  she  would  dismiss 
Bothwell  from  her  presence,  and  govern  the  kingdom  hj  the  advice  of  her 
nobles,  they  would  honour  and  obey  her  as  their  sovereign.! 

During  tnis  parley,  Bodiwell  took  his  last  farewell  of  the  queen,  and 
rode  off  the  field  wi^  a  few  followers.  ^  This  dismal  reverse  happened 
exactly  one  month  aAer  that  marriage  which  had  cost  him  so  many  crimes 
to  accomplish,  and  which  leaves  so  foul  a  stain  on  Mair's  memory. 

As '  soon  as  Bothwell  retired,  Maiy  surrendered  to  Kirkaldy,  who  con- 
ducted her  towards  the  confederate  army,  the  leaders  of  which  received 
her  with  much  respect;  and  Morton,  in  their  name,  made  ample  professions 
of  their  future  loyalty  and  obedience.^  But  she  was  treated  by  the  com- 
mon soldiers  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  indignity.  As  she  marched 
along,  they  poured  upon  her  all  the  opprobrious  names  which  are  bestowed 
only  on  the  lowest  and  most  infamous  criminals.  Wherever  she  turned 
her  eyes,  they  held  up  before  her  a  standard,  on  whidi  was  painted  the 
dead  body  or  the  late  king,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the  young  prince 
kneeling  before  it,  and  utterine  these  words,  ^*  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause, 
O  Lord!"  Mary  turned  with  horror  from  such  a  shocking  sight. i  She 
began  already  to  feel  the  wretched  condition  to  which  a  captive  prince  is 
reduced.  She  uttered  the  most  bitter  complaints,  she  melted  into  tears, 
and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  sinking  to  the  ground.  The  confederates 
conducted  her  towards  £dinbuigh ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  delays,  and  aAer 
looking,  with  the  forxdness  and  credulity  natural  to  the  untortunate,  for  some 
eztraominaiy  relief,  she  arrived  there.    The  streets  were  covered  with 
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miltitiideSy  whom  zeaJ  or  curiosity  had  drawD  together,  to  behold  .such  an 
uousual  scene.  The  queent  worn  out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  dust,  and 
bedewed  with  tears,  was  exposed  as  a  spectade  to  her  own  subjects,  and 
led  to  the  provost's  house.  Notwithstanding  a]l  her  arguments  and 
entreaties,  the  same  standard  was  carried  before  her,  and  the  same  insults 
and  reproaches  repeated.*  A  woman,  young,  beautiful,  and  in  distress,  is 
naturaUy  the  object  of  compassion.  The  comparison  oi  their  present 
misery  with  their  former  splendour,  usually  softens  us  in  favour  of  illustrious 
suflerern.  But  the  people  beheld  the  deplorable  situation  of  their  sove- 
reien  with  insensibility;  and  so  strong  was  their  persuasion  of  her  guilt, 
and  so  great  tiie  violence  of  their  indignation,  that  the  sufferings^of  their 
aueen  <Sd  not,  in  any  degree,  mitigate  their  resentment,  or  procure  her 
mat  sympathy  which  is  seldom  denied  to  unfortunate  princes. 
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1667.]  The  confederate  lords  had  proceeded  to  such  eitremities  aeainst 
tbeir  sovereign  that  it  now  became  almost  impossible  for  them  either  to 
stop  short  or  to  pursue  a  course  less  violent.  Many  of  the  nobles  had 
lentsed  to  concur  with  them  in  their  enterprise ;  others  openly  condemned 
it.  A  small  circumstanoe  mi^ht  abate  tnat  indig^tion  with  which  the 
multitude  were  at  present  animated  against  the  queen,  and  deprive  them 
of  that  popular  applause  which  was  tne  chief  foundation  of  their  power. 
These  conaiderations  inclined  some  of  them  to  treat  the  queen  with  great 
lenity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  affection  £or  Bothweli  continued  as  vio- 
lent as  ever ;  she  obstinately  refused  to  hearken  to  any  proposal  for  dis- 
solving their  marriage,  and  determined  not  to  abandon  a  man,  for  whose 
love  ue  had  already  sacrificed  so  much.t    If  they  should  allow  her  to 
recover  the  supreme  power,  the  first  exertion  of  it  would  be  to  recall 
Bothweli ;  and  they  had  reason,  both  from  his  resentment,  from  her  con- 
duct, and  from  their  own,  to  expect  the  severest  effects  of  her  vengeance. 
These  considerations  surmounted  every  other  motive;  and,  reckoning 
themselves  absolved  by  Maiy's  incurable  attachment  to  Bothweli,  from  tb^ 
engagements  which  they  had  come  under  when  she  yielded  herself  a 
pnsoner,  they,  without  regarding  the  duty  which  they  owed  her  as  tlieir 
queen,  and  without  consulting  the  rest  of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next  eve- 
ning, under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  and  sig^ned  a  warrant 
to  William  Doi^las,  the  owner  of  it,  to  detain  her  as  a  prisoner.    This 
castle  is  situated  in  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.    Douglas,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near  relation  of  Morton's,  and  had  married  the 
eari  of  Murray's  mother.    In  this  place,  under  strict  custody,  with  a  fe^ 
attendants,  and  subjected  to  the  insults  of  a  haughty  woman,  who  boasted 
daily  of  being  the  lawful  wife  of  James  V.,  Maiy  suffered  all  the  rigour 
and  miseries  of  captivity  •! 

Immediately  after  the  aueen's  imprisonment  the  confederates  were  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  strengthen  their  party ;  they  entered  into  new  bonds  of 
association ;  they  assumed  the  title  of  IJords  of  the  Secret  Ckmncilj  and 
without  an^  other  right  arrogated  to  themselves  the  whole  regal  authority. 
One  of  their  first  acts  of  power  was  to  search  the  city  of  £dinbuiigh  for  such 
as  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  king.    This  Uiow  of  zeai 
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gained  reputation  to  themsehes,  and  threw  an  oblique  reflection  on  te 
queen  for  ner  remissness.  Sereral  suspected  persons  were  seized.  Cap- 
tain Blackadder  and  three  others  were  condemned  and  executed.  But  no 
discoveiy  of  importance  was  made.  If  we  believe  some  historians,  the^ 
were  convicted  by  sufficient  evidence;  if  we  .give  credit  to  others^  their 
sentence  was  unjust,  ^nd  they  denied,  with  their  last  breath,  any  know- 
ledge of  the  crime  for  Which  they  suffered.* 

An  unexpected  accident,  however,  put  into  the  hands  of  Maiy's  enemies 
what  they  deenoed  the  fuUest evidence  of  her  guilt.  Bothwell  having  left 
in  the  castle  of  £dinbtti;gli  a  casket  containing  several  sonnets  and  letters 
written  with  the  queen^s  own  hand,  he  now  sent  one  of  his  con6dents  to 
bring  to  him  this  precious  deposite.  But,  as  his  messenger  returned,  he 
was  intercepted,  and  the  casket  seized  by  Morton.!  The  contents  of  it 
were  always  produced  by  the  party  as  the  most  ample  justification  of  their 
own  conduct ;  and  to  these  they  continually  appealed  as  the  most  unan- 
swerable proof  of  their  not  having  loaded  their  sovereign  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  imaginaiy  crimes.^ 

But  the  confederates,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  success,  were 
still  far  irom  being  perfectly'at  ease.  That  so  small  a  part  of  the  nobles 
should  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  or  to  assume 
the  authority  which  belonged  to  her,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  rest, 
was  deemed  by  many  of  that  body,  to  be  unprecedented  and  presump- 
tuous. Several  of  these  were  now  assembled  at  Hamilton,  in  order  to 
deliberate  what  course  they  should  hold  in  this  difficult  conjuncture.  The 
confederates  made  some  attempts  towards  a  coalition  with  them,  but  with- 
out effect.  They  employed  the  mediation  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,' 
to  draw  them  to  a  personal  interview  at  Edinbuigh,  but  with  no  better 
success.  That  party,  however,  though  its  numbers  were  formidable,  and 
the  power  of  its  leaders  great,  soon  lost  reputation  by  the  want  of  unani- 
mity and  vigour :  all  its  consultations  evaporated  in  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints, and  no  scheme  was  concerted  for  obstructing  the  progress  of  the 
confederates.§ 

There  appeared  some  prospect  of  danger  from  another  quarter.    This 

fneat  revolution  in  Scotland  had  been  carried  on  without  any  aid  from 
lizabeth,  and  even  without  her  knowledge.il  Though  she  was  far  from 
being  displeased  at  seeing  the  affaira  of  th^t  kingdom  embroiled,  or  a  rival 
whom  she  hated  reduced  to  distress ;  she  neither  wi^ed  that  it  should  be 
in  the  power  of  the  one  faction  entirely  to  suppress  the  other,  nor  could 
she  view  the  steps  taken  by  the  confederates  without  great  offence.  Not- 
withstanding the  popular  maxims  by  which  she  governed  her  own  sub- 
jects, her  notions  of  royal  prerogative  were  very  exalted.  The  con- 
federates had,  in  her  opinion,  encroached  on  the  authority  of  their  sove- 
reign, which  they  had  no  right  to  control,  and  had  offered  violence  to  her 
person,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  esteem  sacred.  They  had  set  a  dan- 
gerous example  to  other  subjects,  and  Mary's  cause  became  the  common 
cause  of  princes.ir  If  ever  Elizabeth  was  influenced  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  by  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  rather  than  by  considera- 
tions of  interest,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Mair,  in  her  present  condition, 
degraded  from  her  throne,  and  covered  witn  the  infamy  attending  an 
accusation  of  such  atrocious  crimes,  could  be  no  longer  the  object  of 
Elizabeth's  jealousy,  either  as  a  woman  or  as  a  queen.  Sympathy  with 
a  sovereign  in  distress  seems,  for  a.  moment,  to  have  touched  a  heart  not 
veiy  susceptible  of  tender  sentiments ;  and  while  these  were  yet  warm,  she 
despatcbea  Throkmorton  into  Scotland,  [June  30,]  with  power  to  negotiate 
both  with  the  queen  and  with  the  confederates.    In  his  instructions  there 
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appears  a  remaikable  solicitude  for  Maiy's  liberty,  and  even  for  her  repu- 
tatK  i;  and  the  terms  upon  which  she  proposed  to  re-establish  concord 
between  the  queen  and  her  subjects,  appear  to  be  so  reasonable  and  well 
dieted,  as  might  have  ensured  the  safety  and  l^appiness  of  both.  Zea- 
lous as  Throkmorton  was  to  accomplisn  this,  all  his  endeavours  and 
address  proved  ineffectual.  He  found  not  only  the  confederate  nobles,  but 
the  nation  in  general,  so  far  alienated  from  the  queen,  and  so  much  offended 
with  the  indecent  precipitancy  of  her  marriage  with  the  reputed  murderer 
of  her  former  husband,  as  to  lie  incapable  of  listening  to  any  proposition  in 
her  favour. 

During  the  state  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
queen,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  established  government,  which  afforded 
such  ample  scope  for  political  speculation,  four  different  schemes  had  been 
proposed  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  One,  that  Mdiy  should  be  re- 
placed upon  the  ^rone,  but  under  various  and  strict  limitations.  The 
second,  that  she  should  resign  the  crown  to  her  son,  and,  retiring  out  of 
the  kinedom,  should  reside,  during  the  remainder  of  her  days,  either  in 
England  or  in  France.  The  third,  that  Mary  should  be  brought  to  public 
trial  for  her  crimes,  and,  after  conviction,  of  which  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained, should  be  kept  in  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  fourth,  that  after 
trial  and  condemnation,  capital  punisdment  should  be  inflicted  upon  her. 
Throkmorton,  though  disposed,  as  well  by  his  own  inclination  as  in  con* 
formity  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  to  view  matters  in  the  light  most 
£ivourable  to  Mary,  informed  his  court,  that  the  milder  schemes,  recom- 
mended by  Maitland  alone,  would  undoubtedly  be  reprobated,  and  one  of 
the  most  rigorous  carried  into  execution. 

In  justi6cation  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates  maintained  that  Mair's 
affection  for  Bothwell  was  still  unabated,  and  openly  avowed  by  her;  that 
she  rejected  with  disdain  every  proposal  for. dissolving  their  marriage; 
and  declared,  that  she  would  forego  every  comfort,  and  endure  any 
extremity,  rather  than  give  her  consent  to  that  measure.  While  these 
were  her  sentiments,  they  contended,  that  concern  for  the  public  welfare, 
as  well  as  attention  to  their  own  safety,  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  it  out 
of  the  Queen's  power  to  restore  a  danng  man,  exasperated  by  recent  inju- 
ries, to  nis  former  station,  which  must  needs  prove  fatal  to  botn.  Notwith- 
standing their  solicitude  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  Elizabeth,  they  fore- 
saw clearly  what  would  be  the  effect,  at  this  iuncture,  of  Throkmorton's 
mterposition  in  behalf  of  the  queen ;  and  that  sne,  elated  with- the  prospect 
of  protection,  would  refuse  to  listen  to  the  overtures  which  they  were 
about  to  make  to  her.  For  this  reason  they  peremptorily  denied  Throk- 
morton*s  access  to  their  prisoner ;  and  what  propositions  ne  made  to  them 
in  her  behalf,  they  either  refused  or  eluded.* 

Meanwhile  they  deliberated  with  the  utmost  anxiety  concemii^  the 
settlement  of  the  nation,  and  the  fiiture  disposal  of  the  queen's  person. 
Elizabeth,  observing  that  Throkmorton  made  no  progress  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  them,  and  that  they  would  listen  to  none  of  his  demands  in 
Mary's  favour,  turned  towards  that  party  of  the  nobles  who  were  assem- 
bled at  Hamilton,  incited  them  to  take  arms  in  order  to  restore  their  queen 
to  liberty,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  such  an  attempt  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power.t  But  they  discovered  no  greater  union  and  vigour  than  for- 
merly, and,  behaving  like  men  who  had  given  up  all  concern  either  for 
their  queen  or  their  country,  tamely  allowed  an  inconsiderable  part  of  « 
their  body,  whether  we  consider  it  with  respect  to  numbers  or  to  power,  to 
setde  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  ana  to  dispose  of  the  queen's  per- 
son at  pleasure.  Many  consultations  were  held,  and  various  opinions 
aioee  with  regard  to  each  of  these.    Some  seemed  desirous  of  adhering  to 
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die  pl»D  on  which  the  confederacy  was  at  fint  (anaed ;  and  after  pum^ 
ins'  the  murderers  of  the  king^,  andf  dissolving  the  marriage  with  Botoweil ; 
after  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  young  princei  and  me  security  of  the 
protestant  religion;  the^  proposed  to  reestablish  the  aueen  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  her  legal  authority.  The  success  with  which  meir  arms  had  been 
accompanied  inspired  others  with  bolder  and  more  desperate  thoughts^ 
and  nothing  less  would  satisfy  them  than  the  trial,  the  condemnation,  and 
punishment  of  the  queen  herself,  as  the  principal  conspirator  against  the 
life  of  her  husband  and  the  safety  of  her  son  :*  the  former  was  Maitland's 
system,  and  breathed  too  much  of  a  pacific  and  moderate  spirit,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  temper  or  wishes  of  the  party.  The  latter  was  recom- 
mended by  the  cleigy,  and  warmly  adopted  by  many  laics ;  but  the 
nobles  durst  not,  or  w^d  not,  venture  on  such  an  unprecedented  and  auda- 
cious deed.t 

Both  parties  agreed  at  last  upon  a  scheme,  neither  so  moderate  as  the 
one,  nor  so  daring  as  the  other.  ^  Mary  was  to  be  persuaded  or  forced  to 
resign  the  crown ;  the  young  prince  was  to  be  proclaimed  kinr,  and  the 
earlof  Murray  was  to  be  appointed  to  govern  the  kingxlom,  during  his 
minority,  with  the  name  and  authority  of  regent.  Wili  regard  to  the 
<iueen's  own  person,  nothing  was  determined.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  confederates  to  keep  her  in  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but, 
in  order  to  intimidate  heiself,  and  to  overawe  her  partisans,  they  still 
reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  proceeding  to  more  violent  extremes. 

It  was  obvious  to  foresee  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  this  plan.  Mary 
was  young,  ambitious,  high  spirited,  and  accust<^ed  to  command.  To 
induce  her  to  acknowledge  her  own  incapacity  for  governing,  to  renounce 
the  dignity  and  power  which  she  was  born  to  enjoy,  to  become  dependent 
on  her  own  subjects,  to  consent  to  her  own  bondage,  and  to  invest  those 
persons  whom  roe  considered  as  the  authors  of  all  her  calamities  with  that 
honour  and  authority  of  which  she  herself  was  stripped,  were  points  hard 
to  be  gained.  These,  however,  the  confederates  attempted,  and  they  did 
not  want  means  to  ensure  success.  Maiy  had  endured,  for  several  weeks, 
all  the  hardships  and  terror  of  a  prison ;  no  prospect  of  liberty  appeared ; 
none  of  her  subjects  had  either  taken  arms,  or  so  much  as  solicited  her 
relief  ;|  no  person,  in  whom  she  could  confide,  was  admitted  into  her 
presence ;  even  the  ambassadors  of  the  French  king,  and  queen  of  Eittrland, 
were  refused  access  to  her.  In  this  solitary  state,  without  a  counsellor  or 
a  friend,  under  the  pressure  of  distress  and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  it 
was  natural  for  a  woman  to  hearken  almost  to  any  overtures.  The  con- 
federates took  advantage  of  her  condition  and  of  her  fears.  They  employed 
lord  Lindsay,  the  fiercest  zealot  in  the  party,  to  communicate  their  scheme 
to  the  queen,  and  to  obtain  her  subscription  to  those  papers  which  were 
necessary  for  rendering  it  effectual.  He  executed  his  commission  with 
harshness  and  brutality.  Certain  death  was  before  Mary's  eyes  if  she 
refused  to  comphr  with  his  demands.  At  the  same  time  she  was  informed 
by  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  in  the  name  of  Athol,  Maitland,  and  Ku-kaldy,  the 
persons  amon^  the  confederates  who  were  most  attentive  to  her  interest, 
that  a  resignation  extorted  by  fear,  and  granted  during  her  imprisonment, 
was  void  m  law,  and  might  be  revoked  as  soon  as  she  recovered  liberty. 
Throkmorton,  by  a  note  which  he  found  means  of  conveying  to  her, 
Suggested  the  same  thing.§  Deference  to  their  opinion,  as  well  as  concern 
for  her  own  safety,  obliged  her  to  yield  to  every  thing  which  was  required, 
and  to  sign  all  the  papers  which  Lindsay  presented  to  her.    By  one  of 
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these  she  resigned  the  crown,  renounced  all  share  in  the  governmeDt  of 
the  kiittpdoni,  and  consented  to  the  coronation  of  the  young  king.  By 
anotherlJuIy  24],  she  appointed  the  earl  of  Murraj  regent,  and  conferred 

rbim  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  that  high  office.  By  a  third, 
[ib^tituted  some  other  noblemen  m  Murray's  place,  if  he  should  refuse 
the  honour  which  was  designed  for  him.  Mary,  when  she  subscribed  these 
deeds,  was  bathed  in  tears ;  and  while  she  gave  away,  as  it  were  with  her 
own  bands,  the  sceptre  which  she  had  swayed  so  long,  she  felt  a  pang  of 
pief  and  indignation,  one  of  the  severest  perhaps  which  can  touch  the  human 
heart.* 

The  confederates  endeavoured  to  ^ve  (his  resignation  all  the  weight  and 
validity  in  tiieir  power,  by  proceeding  without  delay  to  crown  the  young 
prince.  The  ceremony  was  peiformed  at  Stirling,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July,  with  much  solemnity,  m  presence  of  all  the  nobles  of  the  party,  a 
considerable  number  of  lesser  barons,  and  a  mat  assembly  of  the  people. 
From  that  time  all  public  writs  were  issued,  and  the  government  carried 
00,  in  the  name  of  James  Vl.t 

No  revolution  so  ereat  was  ever  effected  with  more  ease,  or  by  means 
so  unequal  to  the  end.  In  a  warlike  age,  and  In  less  time  than  two  months, 
a  part  of  the  nobles  who  neither  possessed  the  chief  power,  nor  the  ^atest 
wealth  in  the  nation,  and  who  never  brought  three  thousand  men  into  the 
field,  seized,  imprisoned,  and  dethroned  their  queen,  and,  without  shedding 
a  single  drop  ot  blood,  set  her  son,  an  infant  of  a  year  old,  on  the  throne. 

During  this  rapid  progress  of  the  confederates,  the  eyes  of  all  the  nation 
were  turned  on  them  with  astonishment ;  and  various  and  contradictory  opin- 
ions were  formed  concerning  the  extraordinaiy  steps  which  they  had  taken. 

Even  under  the  aristocratical  form  of  government  which  prevails  in 
Scotland,  said  the  favourers  of  the  (jueen,  and  notwithstanding  the  exor- 
bitant privileges  of  the  nobles,  the  prince  possesses  considerable  power,  and 
his  person  is  treated  with  great  veneration.  No  encroachments  should  be 
maae  on  the  former,  smd  no  injury  offered  to  the  latter,  but  in  cases  where 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  nation  cannot  be  secured  by  any  other 
means.  Such  cases  seldom  exist,  and  it  belongs  not  to  any  part,  but  to  the 
whole,  or  at  least  to  a  majority  of  the  society,  to  jud^e  of  their  existence 
By  what  action  could  it  be  pretended  that  Maiy  had  invaded  the  rights  or 
property  of  her  subjects,  or  what  scheme  had  she  formed  against  the 
liberty  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  ?  Were  fears,  and  suspicions,  and 
surmises,  enough  to  justify  the  imprisonment  and  the  deposing  a  oueen  to 
whom  the  crown  descended  from  so  long  a  race  of  monarcbs?  The  prin- 
cipal author  of  whatever  was  reckoned  culpable  in  her  conduct  was  now 
driven  from  her  presence.  The  murderers  of  the  king  might  have  been 
brought  to  condign  punishment,  the  safety  of  the  prince  nave  been  secured, 
and  the  protestant  religion  have  been  established,  without  wresting  the 
sceptre  out  of  her  hands,  or  condemning  her  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Whatever  ridit  a  free  parliament  might  have  had  to  proceed  to  such  a 
rigorous  conclusion,  or  whatever  name  its  determination  might  have  merited, 
a  sentence  of  this  nature,  passed  by  a  small  party  of  the  nobility,  without 
acknowledging  or  consulting  the  rest  of  the  nation,  niii^t  be  deemed  a 
rebellion  against  the  government,  and  a  conspiracy  against  the  person  of 
then:  sovereign. 

The  partisans  of  the  confederates  reasoned  veiy  differently.  It  is  evi- 
dent, said  they,  that  Mary  either  previously  ^ve  consent  to  the  king's 
murder,  or  did  afterwards  approve  of  that  homd  action.  Her  attachment 
to  BothweU,  the  power  and  nonours  which  she  has  conferred  upon  him, 
the  manner  in  which  she  suffered  his  trial  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  inde- 
cent speed  with  which  she  married  a  man  stained  with  so  many  crimeSi 
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raise  strong  suspicions  of  the  fonner,  and  put  the  latter  beyond  all  doubt. 
To  have  suffered  the  supreme  power  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  an  ambi- 
tious man,  capable  of  the  most  atrocious  and  desperate  actions,  would  have 
been  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  dishonourable  to  the  queen,  and  dangerous 
to  the  prince.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  arms.  The  queen  had 
been  conpelled  to  abandon  a  husband  so  unworthy  of  herself.  But  her 
affection  toward  him  still  continuing  unabated ;  her  indignation  against  the 
authors  oi  this  separation  being  visible,  and  often  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms  ^  they,  by  restoring  her  to  her  ancient  authonty,  would  have  armed 
her  with  power  to  destroy  themselves,  have  enabled  her  to  recall  Bothwell, 
and  have  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  schemes  fatal  to  the 
nation  with  greater  eagerness,  and  witn  more  success.  Nothing  therefore 
remained,  but  by  one  bold  action  to  deliver  themselves  and  their  country 
from  all  future  fears.  The  expedient  they  had  chosen  was  no  less  respect- 
ful to  the  royal  blood,  than  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  While  one 
prince  was  set  aside  as  incapable  of  govemii^,  the  crown  was  placed  on 
his  head  who  was  the  undoubted  representative  of  their  ancient  kings. 

Whatever  opinion  posterity  may  form  on  comparing  the  arguments  of 
the  two  contending  parties,  whatever  sentiments  we  may  entertain  con- 
cerning the  justice  or  necessity  of  that  course  which  the  confederates  held^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  conduct,  so  far  as  regarded  themselves,  was 
extremely  prudent.  Other  expedients,  less  rigorous  towards  Maiy,  might 
have  been  Tound  for  settling  the  nation ;  but,  after  the  injuries  which  they 
had  already  offered  the  queen,  there  was  none  so  effectual  for  securing 
their  own  safety,  or  perpetuating  their  own  power. 

To  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  the  conduct  of  the  confederates  appeared 
not  only  wise,  but  just.  The  king's  accession  to  the  throne  was  eveiy 
where  proclaimed,  and  his  authority  submitted  to  without  opposition. 
Though  several  of  the  nobles  were  still  assembled  at  Hamilton,  and 
seemed  to  be  ^entering  into  some  combination  against  his  government,  an 
association  for  supporting  it  was  formed,  and  signed  by  so  many  persons 
of  power  and  influence  throughout  the  nation,  as  entirely  discouraged  the 
attempts* 

The  return  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  about  this  time,  added  strength  to  the 
par^,  and  gave  it  a  regular  and  finished  form.  Soon  afler  the  murder  of 
the  king,  this  nobleman  had  retired  into  France,  upon  what  pretence  his- 
torians do  not  mention.  During  his  residence  there,  he  had  held  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  and,  at  their  desire,  he 
now  returned.  He  seemed,  at  first,  unwilling  to  accept  the  office  of  regent. 
This  hesitation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  scruples  eitoer  of  diffidence  or  of 
duty.  Murray  wanted  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  ambition  which  might 
incite  him  to  aspire  to  this  high  dignity.  He  had  received  the  first  accounts 
of  his  promotion  with  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  but,  by  appearing  to  continue 
for  some  days  in  suspense,  he  gained  time  to  view  with  attention  the 
^und  on  wnich  he  was  to  act ;  to  balance  the  strength  and  resources  of 
tne  two  contending  factions ;  and  to  examine  whether  the  foundation,  on 
which  his  future  fame  and  success  must  rest,  were  sound  and  firm. 

Before  he  declared  his  final  resolution,  he  waited  on  Maiy  at  Lochlevin. 
This  visit,  to  a  sister,  and  a  queen,  in  a  prison,  from  which  he  had  neither 
any  jtention  to  relieve  her,  nor  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  her  confinement, 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  circumstances  which  discover  the  great 
want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  that  age.  Murray,  who  was  naturally 
rough  and  uncourtly  in  his  manner,!  expostulated  so  warmly  with  the 
queen  concerning  her  past  conduct,  and  charged  her  faults  so  home  upon 
her,  that  Mary,  who  had  flattered  herself  with  more  gentle  and  brotherly 
treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears,  and  abandoned  herself  entirely  to 
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despair.*  This  loteryiew,  from  which  Murray  could  reap  no  political 
advantagey  and  wherein  he  discovered  a  spirit  so  severe  and  unrelentii^ 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  bitter  circumstances  in  Mary's  lii^ 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  steps  in  his  conduct. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Lochlevin,  Murray  accepted  the  office  dj 
Rgent,  and  began  to  act  in  that  character  without  opposition  [Aug.  22]. 

Amidst  so  many  great  and  unexpected  events,  the  fate  of  Botbwell,  the 
chief  cause  of  them  all,  hath  been  almost  foigotten.  AAer  his  flight  from 
the  confederates,  he  lurked  for  some  time  among  his  vassals  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  Dunbar.  But  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  head,  in 
that  country,  against  his  enemies,  or  even  to  secure  himself  from  their  pur- 
suit, he  fled  for  shelter  to  his  kinsman  the  bishop  of  Murray ;  and  when 
he,  overawed  by  the  confederates,  was  obliged  to  abandon  him,  he  retired 
to  the  Orkney  Isles.  Hunted  from  place  to  place,  deserted  by  his  friends, 
and  accompanied  by  a  few  retainers  as  desperate  as  himself,  he  suffered  at 
once  the  miseries  of  infamy  and  of  want.  His  indi&;ence  forced  him  upon 
a  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a  tew  small  ships,  which 
had  accompanied  him  from  Dunbar,  and,  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell 
in  his  way,  endeavoured  to  procure  subsistence  Tor  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers b;^  piracy.  Kirkaldy  and  Murray  of  Tuilibardin  were  sent  out 
against  him  by  the  confederates ;  and,  surprising  him  while  he  rode  at 
anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a  part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly 
with  a  single  ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in  with  a  vessel 
richly  laden,  and  immediately  attacked  it ;  the  Norwec'ians  sailed  with 
armed  boats  to  its  assistance ;  and,  after  a  desperate  fignt^  Bothwell  and 
all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His  name  and  quality  were  both 
unknown,  and  he  was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignify  and  rigour 
which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited.  His  real  character  was  soon 
discovered ;  and  though  it  saved  aim  from  the  infamous  death  to  which  his 
associates  were  condemned,  it  could  neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  miti- 
gate the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished  ten  years  in  this 
unhappy  condition ;  melancholy  and  despair  deprived  him  ot  reason,  and 
at  last  ne  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  countrpnen,  and  unassisted  by 
strangers.t  Few  men  ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  means,  or  reaped  from  them  less  satisfaction.  The  early  part  of  his 
life  was  restless  and  enterprising,  full  of  danger  and  of  vicissitudes.  His 
enjoyment  of  die  ^ndeur,  to  which  he  attained  by  so  many  crimes,  was 
extremely  short,  imbittered  by  much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by  many 
fears.  In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the  most  intolerable  calamities  to 
which  the  wretched  are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have  moved 
ui  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  ffood  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  regency  were  quickly 
felt.  The  party  forming  for  the  queen  was  weak,  irresolute,  and  disunited ; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
so  remarkable  both  for  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  nobles  o! 
whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of  gaining  ground,  and  began  to 
treat  separately  with  the  recent,  do  many  of  them  were  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king's  authonty  that  scarce  any  appearance  of  opposition 
to  the  established  government  was  lef\  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they  adhered 
to  the  queen  with  any  firmness,  it  is  probable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition 
at  that  time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  such  assistance  as  might 
have  enabled  them  to  face  their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  then*  appeared 
80  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils  that  she  was  discouraged  from 
espousing  their  cause ;  and  the  regent,  taking  advantage  of  their  situation, 
ubiiged  tnem  to  submit  to  his  government,  without  granting  any  terms 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  queen.^ 
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The  rttent  was  no  less  successful  in  his  attempt  to  ^et  into  his  hands  the 
places  ofstienrth  in  the  kingdom.  Balfour,  the  deputy  goveroor,  surren- 
dered the  castle  of  Eklinbuigh  :  and  as  the  reward  of  nis  treacheir,  in 
desertinff  Bothwell  his  patron,  obtained  terms  of  great  advantage  to  nim- 
self.  Tne  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  discovered  greater  fidelity,  was  soon 
forced  to  capitulate  :  some  other  small  forts  suirendered  without  resistance. 

This  face  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encoiiraged  the  regent  to  call  a 
meeting  of  parliament  [Dec.  15].  Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the 
king's  authority,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates,  except  the 
approbation  of  this  supreme  court;  and  after  the  success  whicn  had 
attended  all  their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  obtaining  it. 
The  numbers  that  resorted  to  an  assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate 
on  matters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great.  The  meeting  was  opened 
with  the  utmost  solemni^,  and  all  its  acts  passed  with  rnucn  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discovered  the  warmest  attachment  to 
the  queen  were  present.  But  they  had  made  their  peace  with  the  regent. 
Ar^ll,  Huntley,  and  Henries,  acknowledged,  openly  in  parliament,  that 
their  behaviour  towards  the  king  had  been  undutilul  and  criminal.*  Their 
compliance,  in  this  manner,  witn  the  measures  of  the  regent's  party  was 
either  the  condition  on  which  they  were  admitted  into  favour,  or  intended 
as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  reconcilement. 

The  parliament  granted  every  thing  the  confederates  could  demand, 
either  for  the  safety  of  their  own  persons,  or  the  security  of  that  form  of 
government  which  they  had  established  in  the  ki  ngdom.  Maiy's  resignat  ion 
of  the  crown  was  accepted,  and  declared  to  be  valid.  The  kind's  autho- 
rity, and  Murray's  election,  were  recognised  and  confirmed.  The  impri- 
soning the  queen,  and  all  the  other  proceeding's  of  the  confederates,  were 
pronounced  lawful.  The  letters  which  Maiy  had  written  to  Bothwell 
were  produced,  and  she  vvas  declared  to  be  accessary  to  the  murder  of 
the  king.t  At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts  of  parliament  of  the  year  1560, 
in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion,  were  publicly  ratified ;  new  statutes  to 
the  same  purpose  were  enacted ;  and  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  root 
out  the  remains  of  popeiy,  or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  reformation, 
was  neglected 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  parsimonious  spirit  prevailed  in 
this  parliament  as  in  that  of  the  year  1560.  The  protestant  clei^,  not*> 
withstanding  many  discouragements,  and  their  extreme  poverty,  bad  for 
seven  years  performed  all  religious  offices  in  the  kingdom.  The  expedient^i 
fallen  upon  for  their  subsistence  had  hitherto  proved  ine£Fectual,  or  were 
intended  to  be  so.  But  notwithstanding  their  known  indigence,  and  the 
warm  remonstrances  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met  this  year, 
the  parliament  did  nothing  more  for  their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new 
regulations  conceminj^  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices,  which  did 
not  produce  any  considerable  change  in  the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

A  few  days  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  [Jan.  3],  four  of  Both- 
well's  dependents  were  convicted  of  bein^  guilty  of  the  king's  murder, 
and  suffered  death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to  light  many 
circumstances  relative  to  the  manner  of  committing  that  barbarous  crime : 
but  they  were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem  not  to  have  been  admitted 
into  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracY.| 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission  to  the  regent's  authority,  there 
still  abounded  in  tne  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals.  1  he  par- 
tisans of  the  house  of  Hamilton  reckoned  Murray's  promotion  an  injurv-  (o 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  had,  m  -their 
opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  regent.    The  length  and  rigour  of  Maiy  "s 
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•uflenngs  began  to  move  tnan^r  to  cornmiaeTate  her  cue*  All  who  leaned 
to  the  ancient  opinioos  in  re%ion  dreaded  the*  effects  of  Murray's  zeal. 
And  be,  tfaouu^  nis  abilities  were  gieaty  did  not  possess  the  talents  requi- 
site for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  iealousies  of  the  different  lac- 
tioDS.  By  insinuation,  or  address,  he  might  nave  gained  or  softened  many 
who  had  opposed  him  ;  but  he  was  a  stiaqger  to  these  gentle  arts.  His 
virtues  were  severe ;  and  his  deportment  towards  his  equals,  especially 
after  his  elevation  to  the  regency,  distant  and  haughty.  This  behaviour 
oflended  some  of  the  nc^les,  ana  alarmed  others.  The  queen's  faction, 
which  had  been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  aeain  to  gather  and  to  unite, 
and  was  secreUy  favoured  by  some  who  hadhidierto  zealously  concurred 
with  the  confederates.* 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  nation  towards  the  queen, 
when  she  recovered  her  liberty,  in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her 
friends  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.  Several  attempts  had  been  made 
to  procure  her  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  accident, 
or  the  viffilance  of  ner  keepers  had  hitherto  disappointed.  At  last,  Manr 
employed  all  her  art  to  gain  Geoige  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  a  youth 
of  eighteen.  As  her  manners  were  naturally  af&ible  and  insinuating,  she 
treated  him  with  the  most  flattering  distinction :  she  ev«n  allowed  him  to 
entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes,  by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if 
she  would  choose  him  for  her  husband.!  At  his  a^e,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  to  resist  such  a  temptation.  He  yielded,  and 
drew  others  into  tne  plot.  On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  May,  while  his  broker 
sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  retired  to  their  devotions, 
one  of  his  accomplices  found  means  to  steal  the  keys  out  of  his  brother's 
chamber,  and.  openine  the  gates  to  the  queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  locked 
them  behind  her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake.  Maty  ran  with 
precipitation  to  the  boat  which  was  prepared  for  her,  and,  on  reaching  the 
shore,  was  received  with  the  utmost  joy  by  Douglas,  lord  Seaton,  and  Sir 
James  Hamilton,  who  with  a  few  attendants  waited  for  her.  She  instanUy 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  full  speed  towards  Niddrie,  lord  Seaton  s 
seat  in  West  Lothian.  She  arrived  there  that  night  without  beine  pursued 
or  interrupted.  Afler  haltins:  three  hours,  she  set  out  for  Hamilton ;  and 
travelling  at  the  same  pace  sne  reached  it  next  morning. 

On  the  first  news  of  Mary's  escape,  her  friends,  whom,  in  their  present 
disposition,  a  much  smaller  accident  would  have  roused,  ran  to  arms.  In  a 
few  days,  her  court  was  filled  with  a  great  and  splendid  train  of  nobles, 
accompanied  by  such  numbers  of  followers  as  formed  an  army  above  six 
thousand  strong.  In  their  presence  she  declared  that  the  resignation  of  the 
crown,  and  the  other  deeds  which  she  had  signed  during  her  imprisonment, 
were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.  Sir  Robert  Melvil  confirmea  her  decla- 
ration ;  and  on  that,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  council  of  the  nobles 
and  chief  men  of  her  party,  pronounced  all  these  transactbns  void  and  ille- 
gal. At  the  same  time  [May  8],  an  association  was  formed  for  the  defence 
of  her  person  and  authority,  and  subscribed  by  nine  earls,  nine  bishops, 
eighteen  lords,  and  many  gentlemen  of  distinction.^  Among  them  were 
several  who  had  been  present  in  the  last  parliament,  and  who  had  signed 
the  counter-association  m  defence  of  the  king's  government :  but  such  sud- 
den changes  were  then  so  common  as  to  be  no  matter  of  reproach. 

At  the  time  when  the  queen  made  her  escape,  the  regent  was  at  Glas- 
^w,  holding  a  court  of  justice.  An  event  so  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tions, and  so  fatal  to  their  schemes,  gave  a  great  shock  to  his  adherents. 
Many  of  them  appeared  wavering  and  irresolute ;  others  began  to  cany- 
on private  nejpotiatioos  with  the  oueen ;  and  some  openly  revolted  to  her 
side.    Id  so  difficult  a  juncture,  where  his  own  fame  and  the  being  of  the 
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party  depended  on  his  choice^  the  regent's  most  faithful  associates  weie 
divided  m  opinion.  Some  advised  him  to  retire,  widiout  loss  of  time,  to 
Stiriing.  Tne  queen's  army  was  already  strong,  and  only  eight  miles  dis- 
tant ;  the  adjacent  country  was  full  of  the  friends  and  dependants  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton,  and  other  lords  of  the  queen's  faction ;  Glasgow  was 
a  laige  and  unfortified  town ;  his  own  train  consisted  of  no  greater  number 
than  is  usual  in  times  of  peace ;  all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a  retreat. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  aiguments  were  urged  of  no  inconsiderable  weight. 
The  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  well  affected  to  the  cause  ;  the  vassals  of 
Glencaim,  Lennox,  and  Semple,  lay  near  at  hand,  and  were  both  nume- 
rous and  full  of  zeal ;  succours  might  arrive  from  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom in  a  few  days  ;  in  war,  success  depends  upon  reputation,  as  much  as 
upon  numbers ;  reputation  is  gained,  or  lost,  by  the  first  step  one  takes : 
on  all  these  considerations,  a  retreat  would  be  attended  with  all  the  igno- 
miny of  a  flight,  and  would  at  once  dispirit  his  friends,  and  inspire  his  ene- 
mies with  Ixwdness.  In  such  dangerous  exigences  as  this,  the  sa]}eriority 
of  Murray's  genius  appeared,  ana  enabled  him  both  to  choose  w-ith  wis- 
dom and  to  act  with  vigour.  He  declared  against  retreating,  and  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Glasgow.  And  while  he  amused  the  queen  for  some 
days  by  pretending  to  hearken  to  some  overtures  which  she  made  for  ac- 
commodating their  differences,  he  was  employed  with  the  utmost  industiTy 
in  drawing  together  his  adherents  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He 
was  soon  m  a  condition  to  take  the  field ;  and,  though  far  inferior  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  he  confided  so  much  in  the  valour  of  his  troops  and  the 
experience  of  his  officers,  that  he  broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  deteimmed 
to  nazard  a  battle.* 

At  the  same  time  |^May  13],  the  queen's  generals  had  commanded  her 
army  to  move.  Their  intention  was,  to  conduct  her  to  Dumbarton  castle, 
a  place  of  great  strength,  which  the  regent  had  not  been  able  to  wrest  out 
of  the  hanos  of  lord  Fleming  the  governor:  but  if  the  enemy  should  en- 
deavour to  interrupt  their  march,  they  resolved  not  to  decline  an  ei^age- 
ment.  In  Mary's  situation,  no  resolution  could  be  more  imprudent  A 
part  only  of  her  forces  was  assembled.  Huntly,  Ogilvie,  and  the  north- 
em  clans,  were  soon  expected ;  her  sufferings  had  removed  or  diminished 
the  prejudices  of  many  among  her  subiects;  the  address  with  which  she 
surmounted  the  dangers  that  obstructed  her  escape,  dazzled  and  interested 
the  people ;  the  su£len  confluence  of  so  many  nobles  added  lustre  to  her 
cause ;  she  might  assuredly  depend  on  the  friendship  and  countenance  of 
France ;  she  had  reason  to  expect  the  protection  of  England ;  her  enemies 
could  not  possibly  look  for  support  from  that  quarter.  She  had  much  to 
hope  from  pursuing  slow  and  cautious  measures ;  they  had  eveiy  thing  to 
fear. 

But  Mary,  whose  hopes  were  naturally  sanguine,  and  her  passions  im- 
petuous, was  so  elevated,  by  her  sudden  transition  from  the  depth  of  dis- 
tress to  such  an  unusual  appearance  of  prosperity,  that  she  never  doubted 
of  success.  Her  army,  w*hich  was  almost  double  to  the  enemy  in  number, 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  Hamiltons  and  their  dependants.  Of  these  the 
archbishop  of  bt.  Andrew's  had  the  chief  direction,  and  hoped,  by  a  vic- 
toiy,  not  only  to  crush  Murray,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his  house,  but  to  get 
the  person  of  the  queen  into  bis  hands,  and  to  oblige  her  either  to  many 
one  of  the  duke's  sons,  or  at  least  to  commit  the  chief  direction  of  her 
affairs  to  himself.  His  ambition  proved  fatal  to  the  queen,  to  himself,  and 
to  his  family.!  r 

Maiy's  imprudence  in  resolving  to  fight  was  not  greater  than  the  ill  con- 
duct of  her  generals  in  the  battle.  Between  the  two  armies,  and  on  the 
load  towards  Dumbarton,  there  was  an  eminence  called  Langside  HUL 
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This  the  reg«nt  had  the  precaution  to  seize,  and  posted  his  troops  in  a 
vmall  viHaget  and  amdng^  some  gardens  and  endosuies  adjacent.  In  this 
advantageous  situation,  he  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  whose  supe- 
riority in  cavaliy  could  he  of  no  benent  to  them  on  such  broken  ground. 
The  Hamiltons,  who  composed  the  vanguard,  ran  so  eagerly  to  the  attack, 
that  they  put  themselves  out  of  breath,  and  lefl  the  main  battle  ^r  behind. 
The  encounter  of  the  speannen  was  fierce  and  desperate ;  but  as  the  forces 
of  the  Hamilton's  were  exposed,  on  the  one  flank,  to  a  continued  fire  from 
a  body  of  musqueteers,  attacked  on  the  other  by  the  regent's  most  choice 
troops,  and  not  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  queen's  army,  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  give  ^und,  and  the  rout  immediately  became  universal.  Few 
victories  in  a  civil  war,  and  among  a  fierce  people,  have  been  pursued 
with  less  violence,  or  attended  with  less  bloodshed.  Three  hundred  fell 
in  the  field :  in  the  flieht  almost  none  were  killed.  The  regent  and  his 
principal  officers  rode  about,  beseeching  the  soldiers  to  spare  their  country- 
men. The  number  of  prisoners  was  great,  and  among  them  many  per- 
sons of  distinction.  The  rerent  marched  back  to  Glasgow,  and  returned 
public  thanks  to  God  for  uis  great,  and*  on  his  side,  almost  bloodless 
victory.* 

During  the  engagement,  Mary  stood  on  a  hill  at  no  great  distance,  and 
beheld  sQl  that  oassed  in  the  field,  with  such  emotions  of  mind  as  are  not 
easily  describea.  When  she  saw  the  arm^,  which  was  her  last  hope, 
thrown  into  irretrievable  confiision,  her  spirit,  which  all  her  past  mistor- 
tunes  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  subdue,  sunk  altogether.  In  the  utmost 
consternation,  she  began  her  flight ;  and  so  lively  were  her  impressions  of 
fear,  that  she  never  closed  her  eyes  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Drun- 
drenan  in  Gallowy,  full  sixty  Scottish  miles  from  the  place  of  battle. t 

These  revolutions  in  Mary's  fortune  had  been  no  less  rapid  than  singular. 
In  the  short  space  of  eleven  days  she  had  been  a  prisoner  at  the  mercy  of 
her  most  inveterate  enemies;  she  had  seen  a  powerful  army  under  her 
command,  and  a  numerous  train  of  nobles  at  her  devotion :  and  now  she 
was  obliged  to  fly,  in  the  utmost  danger  of  her  life,  and  to  lurk,  with  a  few 
attendants,  in  a  corner  of  her  kingdom.  Not  thinking  herself  safe  even  in 
that  retreat,  her  fears  impelled  her  to  an  action,  the  most  unadvised,  as 
well  as  the  most  unfortunate,  in  her  whole  life.  This  was  her  retiring  into 
England ;  a  step,  which,  on  many  accounts  ought  to  have  appeared  to  her 
rash  and  dangerous. 

Before  Afary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  nnutual  distrust  and  jealousies  had 
arisen  between  her  and  Elizabeth.  AU  their  subsequent  transactions  had 
contributed  to  exasperate  and  inflame  these  passions.  She  had  endeavoured, 
by  secret  negotiations  and  intrieues,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Elizabeth's 
government,  and  to  advance  her  own  pretensions  to  the  English  crown. 
Elizabeth,  who  possessed  great  power,  and  acted  with  less  reserve,  had 
openly  supported  Mary's  rebellious  subjects,  and  fomented  all  the  dissensions 
and  troubles  in  which  her  reign  had  been  involved.  The  maxims  of  policy 
still  authorized  that  queen  to  pursue  the  same  course ;  as,  by  keeping  Scot- 
land in  confusion,  she  effectually  secured  the  peace  of  her  own  kingdom. 
The  regent,  after  his  victory,  had  marched  to  Edinburgh,  and,  not  know- 
4np  what  course  the  aueen  had  taken,  it  was  several  days  before  he  thought 
orpursuii^  her.]'  she  might  have  been  concealed  in  that  retired  comer, 
among  subjects  devoted  to  her  interest,  until  her  party,  which  was  dipersed 
rather  than  broken  by  the  late  defeat,  should  gather  such  strength  that  she 
could  again  appear  with  safety  at  their  head.  There  was  not  any  danger 
which  she  ougnt  not  to  have  run,  rather  than  throw  herself  into  the  hands 
•of  an  enemy,  fix>m  whom  she  had  already  suffered  so  many  injuries,  azu) 
irho  was  prompted,  both  by  inclination  and  by  interest,  to  renew  them. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  Mary's  oonfinementy  £lizabetii  had 
declared  affainst  the  proceedings  of  her  subjects,  and  solicited  for  her 
liberty,  wim  a  warmth  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity.  She 
had  invited  her  to  take  refuse  in  England,  and  had  promised  to  meet  her  in 
person,  and  to  give  her  such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  a  queeo,  a  kins- 
woman, and  an  ally.*  Whatever  apprehension  Elizabeth  might  entertain 
of  Mary's  designs  while  she  had  power  in  her  hands,  she  was  at  present  the 
object,  not  of  fear,  but  of  pity ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  her  situation 
would  be  both  ungenerous  and  inhuman.  The  horrors  of  a  prison  were 
fresh  in  Mary's  memory ;  and  if  ^e  should  fall  a  second  time  into  the  hands 
of  her  subjects,  there  was  no  injury  to  which  the  presumption  of  success 
might  not  embolden  them  to  proceed.  To  attempt  escaping  into  France 
was  dangerous,  and,  in  her  situation,  almost  impossible ;  nor  could  she  bear 
the  thoughts  of  appearing  as  an  exile  and  a  fiigitive  in  that  kingdom  where 
she  had  once  enjoyed  alfthe  splendour  of  a  queen.  England  remained  her 
only  asylum ;  and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  lord  Henries,  Fleming,  and 
her  other  attendants,  who  conjured  her,  even  on  their  knees,  not  to  ax£de 
in  Elizabeth's  promises  of  generosity,  her  infatuation  was  invincible*  and 
she  resolved  to  fly  thither.  Herries,  by  her  command,  wrote  to  Lowther 
the  deputy  governor  of  Cariisle,  to  know  what  reception  he  would  give 
her ;  and,  before  his  answer  could  return,  her  fear  and  impatience  were  so 
great  that  she  got  into  a  fisher^boat  [May  16],  and,  witn  about  twenty 
attendants,  landed  at  Wirkington  in  Cumberiand,  and  thence  she  was  con- 
ducted with  many  marks  of  respect  to  Carlisle.t 

As  sooi\as  MaiT  arrived  in  England,  she  wrote  a  long  etter  to  the  queen^ 
representing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  injuries  which  she  had  suflfered 
from  her  own  subjects,  and  imploring  that  pity  and  assistance  which  her 
present  situation  demanded.^  An  event  so  extraordinary,  and  the  conduct 
which  might  be  proper  in  consequence  of  it,  drew  the  attention,  and 
employed  the  thoughts  of  Elizabeth  and  her  council.  If  their  delibera- 
tions had  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  justice  or  generosity  alone^ 
they  would  not  have  found  them  long  or  intricate.  A  queen,  vanquished 
by  ner  own  subjects,  and  threatened  by  them  with  the  loss  of  her  liberty 
or  of  her  life,  had  fled  from  their  violence,  and  thrown  herself  into  the  aims 
of  her  nearest  neighbour  and  ally,  from  whom  she  had  received  repeated 
assurances  of  friendship  and  protection.  These  circumstances  entitled  h&r 
to  respect  and  to  compassion,  and  required  that  she  should  either  be 
restored  to  her  own  kii^dom,  or  at  least  be  leA  at  full  liberty  to  seek  aid 
from  any  other  quarter.  But  with  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  the 
question  was  not,  what  was  most  just  or  generous,  but  what  was  most  benefi- 
cial to  herself  and  to  the  Ei^lish  nation.  Three  different  resolutions  might 
have  been  taken,  with  regard  to  the  ^ueen  of  Scots.  To  reinstate  her  in  her 
throne  was  one ;  to  allow  her  to  retire  into  France  was  another ;  to  detain 
her  in  England  was  a  third.  Each  of  these  drew  consequences  after  it,  of 
the  utmost  importance,  which  were  examined,  as  appears  from  papers  still 
extant,^  with  that  minute  accurac;^  which  Elizabetn  s  ministers  employed 
in  all  tneir  consultations  upon  affairs  of  moment . 

To  restore  Maty  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  in  Scotland, 
tbey  observed,  would  render  her  more  powerful  than  ever.  The  nobles 
who  were  most  firmly  attached  to  the  English  interest  would  quickly  feel 
the  utmost  weight  of  ner  resentment.  As  the  gratitude  of  princes  is  seldom 
strong  or  lasting,  regard  to  her  own  interest  might  soon  enace  the  memoiy 
of  her  obligations  to  Elizabeth,  and  prompt  her  to  renew  the  alliance  of  tfale 
Scottish  nation  with  France,  and  revive  her  own  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown.    Nor  was  it  possible  to  fetter  and  circumscribe  the  Scottish  queeiiy 
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hf  aiff  conditions  that  would  prevent  these  dangers.  Her  party  in  Seot- 
hod  was  numerous  and  powerful.  Her  return,  even  without  any  support 
fix>m  £i^Iand,  would  inspire  her  friends  with  new  zeal  and  eourage ;  a 
sii^le  victory  mieht  give  them  the  superiority,  which  they  had  lost  by  a 
sineJe  defeat,  and  render  Mary  a  more  formidable  rival  than  ever  to 
£l^beth. 

The  dan^rs  arisine;  from  suffering  Mary  to  return  into  France  were  no 
leas  obvious.  The  French  kine  could  not  refuse  bis  assistance  towards 
Rstoring  his  sister  and  ally  to  her  throne.  Elizabeth  would,  once  more, 
see  a  forei^  army  in  the  island,  overawing;^  the  Scots,  and  ready  to  enter 
her  kingdom ;  and,  if  the  commotions  in  France,  on  account  of  religion, 
were  settled,  the  princes  of  Lorrain  might  resume  their  ambitious  projects, 
and  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Scotland  might  invade  Engiana  where 
It  is  weakest  and  most  defenceless. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  detain  her  in  England ;  and  to  permit  her 
either  to  live  at  liberty  there,  or  to  confine  her  in  a  prison.  The  former  was 
a  dangerous  experiment.  Her  court  would  become  a  place  of  resort  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholics^  to  the  disaffected,  and  to  the  lovers  of  innovation. 
Though  Elizabeth  afiected  to  represent  Maiy's  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown  as  ill  founded,  she  was  not  ignorant  that  they  did  not  appear  in  tha. 
lie ht  to  the  nation,  and  that  man^jr  thought  them  preferable  even  to  her  own 
tide.  If  the  activity  of  her  emissaries  had  gained  her  so  many  abettors, 
her  own  personal  influence  was  much  more  to  be  dreaded ;  her  beauty, 
her  address,  her  sufferings,  by  the  admiration  and  pity  which  they  would 
excite,  could  not  fail  of  making  many  converts  to  her  party.* 

It  was  indeed  to  be  ai)prehended,  that  the  treating  Maiy  as  a  prisoner 
would  excite  universal  indignation  against  Elizabeth;  and  that  by  this 
unexampled  severity  towards  a  queen,  who  implored  and  to  whom  she  had 
promised  her  protection,  she  would  forfeit  the  praise  of  justice  and 
humanity,  which  was  hitherto  due  to  her  administration.  But  the  English 
monarclis  were  often  so  solicitous  to  secure  their  kinedom  against  the  Scots, 
as  to  be  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  which  they  employed  for  that 
purpose.  Henry  i  V.  had  seized  the  heir  of  the  crown  ot  Scotland,  who 
was  forced  by  toe  vidence  of  a  storm  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  ports  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and,  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  without  regard- 
ing his  tender  age,  or  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  father,  detained  him  a 
prisoner  for  many  years.  This  action,  though  detested  by  posterity,  Eli- 
sabeth resolved  now  to  imitate.  Her  virtue  was  not  more  proof  than  that 
of  Henry  had  been,  against  the  temptations  of  interest ;  and  the  possession 
of  a  present  advantage  was  preferred  to  the  prospect  of  future  fame.  The 
satisfaction  which  she  felt  in  mortifying  a  rival,  whose  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments she  envied,  had,  perhaps,  no  less  influence  than  political 
considerations  in  brinein^  her  to  this  resolution.  But  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  screen  herself  from  the  censure  which  this  conduct  merited,  and 
to  make  her  treatment  of  the  Scottish  queen  look  like  the  effect  of  necessity 
radier  than  of  choice,  she  determined  to  assume  the  appearance  of  concern 
fiur  het  interest,  and  of  deep  sympathy  with  her  suflfem^ 

With  this  view  [May  20],  she  instantly  despatched  Lord  Serope,  warden 
of  the  west  marches,  and  sir  Francis  Knollys,  her  vice-chamberlain,  to  the 

2ueen  of  Scots,  with  letters  full  of  expressions  of  kindness  and  condolence, 
lut,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  private  instructions  to  watch  all  her  motions, 
and  to  take  care  tha  t  she  should  not  escape  into  her  own  kingdom.!  On  their 
arrival,  Mary  demanded  a  personal  interview  with  the  queen,  that  sh^ 
might  lay  before  her  the  injuries  which  she  had  suffered,  and  receive  from 
her  those  friendly  offices  which  she  had  been  encouraged  to  expect.  Th^ 
•Diwered,  that  it  was  with  reluctance,  admission  into  the  presence  of  tfaenr 
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sorereign  was  ftt  present  denied  her ;  that  ivhiJe  she  lay  under  the  knputa*' 
tioQof  a  crime  so  horrid  as  the  murder  of  her  husband,  their  mistress,  to 
whom  he  was  so  nearly  allied,  could  not,  without  bringing  a  stain  upon  her 
own  reputation,  admit  her  into  her  presence ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had  cleared 
herself  from  that  aspersion,  they  promised  her  a  reception  suitable  to  her 
dignity,  and  aid  proportioned  to  her  distress.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  artful  than  this  pretence :  and  it  was  the  occasion 
of  leading  the  queen  of  Scots  into  the  snare  in  which  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  wished  to  entangle  her.  Maiy  expressed  the  utmost  surprise  at 
this  unexpected  manner  of  evadii^  her  request ;  but,  as  she  could  not 
believe  so  many  professions  of  frienoship  to  be  void  of  sincerity,  she  frankly 
offered  to  submit  her  cause  to  the  cognizance  of  Elizabeth,  and  undertook 
to  produce  such  proofs  of  her  own  innocence,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
accusations  brought  against  her,  as  should  fully  remove  the  scruples,  and 
saXisfy  tbe  delicacy  of  the  English  queen.  This  was  the  veiy  point  to 
whicD  Elizabeth  laboured  to  bring  the  matter.  In  consequence  of  this 
appeal  of  the  Scottish  queen,  she  now  considered  herself  as  tbe  umpire 
betiveen  her  and  her  subjects,  and  foresaw  that  she  would  have  it  entirely 
in  her  own  power  to  protract  the  inquiry  to  any  length,  and  to  perplex  and 
involve  it  in  endless  difficulties.  In  tne  mean  time,  she  was  furnished  with 
a  plausible  reason  for  keepii^  her  at  a  distance  from  court,  and  for  refusing 
to  contribute  towards  replacing  her  on  the  throne.  As  Mary's  conduct  had 
been,  extremely  incautious,  and  the  presumptions  of  her  guilt  were  many 
and  strong.  It  was  not  impossible  her  subjects  might  make  good  their 
charge  against  her;  and  it  this  should  be  the  result  of  the  inquiiy,  she 
would  (henceforth  cease  to  be  the  object  of  regard  or  of  compassion,  and 
the  treating  her  with  coldness  and  neglect  would  merit  little  censure.  In 
a  matter  so  dark  and  mysterious,  there  was  no  probability  that  Mary  could 
bring  proofs  of  her  innocence  so  incontested  as  to  render  the  conduct  of  the 
Englisn  queen  altogether  culpable ;  and,  perhaps,  impatient  under  restraint, 
suspicion  of  Elizabeth's  partiality,  or  the  discovery  of  her  artifices,  might 
engage  Mary  in  such  cabals  as  would  justify  the  using  her  with  greater 
rigour. 

Elizabeth  early  perceived  many  advantages  which  would  arise  from  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  queen,  carried  on  under  her  direc- 
tion. There  was  some  danger,  nowever,  that  Mary  mi^ht  discover  her 
secret  intentions  too  soon,  and,  by  recedii^  from  the  oflSr  which  she  had 
made,  endeavour  to  disappoint  them.  But,  even  in  that  event,  she  de- 
termined not  to  drop  the  inquiiy,  and  had  thought  of  several  different 
expedients  for  carrying  it  on.  The  countess  of  Lennox,  convinced  that 
Mary  was  accessary  to  tbe  mu|;der  of  her  son,  and  thirsting  for  that  ven- 
geance which  it  was  natural  for  a  mother  to  demand,  had  implored  Eliza- 
beth's justice,  and  solicited  her,  with  many  tears,  in  her  own  name  and  in 
her  husband's,  to  bring  the  Scottish  queen  to  a  trial  for  that  crime.!  The 
parent  of  the  unhappy  prince  had  a  just  right  to  prefer  this  accusation ;  nor 
could  she,  who  was  their  nearest  kinswomaeh,  be  condemned  for  listening 
to  so  equitable  a  deooand.  Besides,  as  the  Scottish  nobles  openly  accused 
Mary  of  tbe  same  crime,  and  pretetKled  to  be  able  to  confirm  their  charge 
by  sufficient  proof,  it  would  ne  no  difficult  matter  to  prevail  on  them  to 
petition  the  queen  of  England  to  take  co^izance  of  their  proceedings 
afifainst  their  sovereign ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Ei^lish  council,  that 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  comply  with  the  request.^  At  the  same  time, 
the  obsolete  claim  of  the  superiority  of  England  over  Scotland  began  to 
be  talked  of;  and,  on  that  account,  it  was  pretended  Ihat  'the  decision  of 
that  contest  between  Mary  and  her  subjects  belonged  of  right  to  Eliza- 
beth.§    Buty  thou^  Elizabeth  revolved  all  these  expedients  io  her  mind, 
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and  kept  them  in  lesenre  to  be  made  uae  of  as  occasion  might  Teqoire,  she 
wished  that  the  inquicy  into  Mair's  condifct  should  appear  to  be  under- 
taken purely  in  compliance  with  ner  own  demand,  and  in  order  to  yindi- 
cate  her  innocence ;  and  so  long  as  that  appearance  could  be  preserred, 
none  of  the  other  expedients  were  to  be  employed. 

When  Mary  consented  to  submit  her  cause  to  Elizabeth,  she  was  far 
from  suspecting  that  any  bad  consequences  could  follow,  or  that  any  dan- 

ferous  pretensions  could  be  founded  on  her  ofier.  She  expected  that 
llizabem  herself  would  receive  and  examine  her  defences  ;^  she  meant 
to  consider  her  as  an  equal,  for  whose  satisfaction  she  was  willing  to 
explain  any  part  of  her  conduct  that  was  liable  to  censure,  not  to  acknow- 
ledge her  as  a  superior,  before  whom  she  was  bound  to  plead  her  cause. 
But  ElizabetK  put  a  very  different  sense  on  Mary's  offer.  She  considered 
herself  as  chosen  to  be  judge  in  the  controversy  between  the  Scottish  queen 
and  her  subjects,  and  began  to  act  in  that  capacity.  She  proposed  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  hear  the  pleadings  of  both  parties,  and  wrote  to 
the  regent  of  Scotland  to  empower  proper  persons  to  api>ear  before  them 
in  his  name,  and  to  produce  what  ne  could  allege  in  vindication  of  his 
proceedings  against  nis  sovereign. 

Mar^  had  hitherto  relied  with  unaccountable  credulity  on  Elizabeth'^ 
professions  of  regard,  and  expected  that  so  manjr  kind  speeches  would  at 
fast  be  accompanied  with  some  suitable  actions.     But  this  proposal 
entirely  undeceived  her.    She  plainly  perceived  the  artifice  of  Elizabeth's 
conduct,  and  saw  what  a  diminution  it  would  be  to  her  own  honour  to 
appear  on  a  level  with  her  rebellious  subjects,  and  to  stand  together  with' 
them  at  the  bar  of  a  superior  and  a  judge.    She  retracted  the  offer  which 
she  had  made,  and  which  had  been  perverted  to  a  purpose  so  contraiy  to 
her  intention.    She  demanded,  with  more  earnestness  than  ever,  to  be 
admitted  into  Elizabeth's  presence ;  and  wrote  to  her  [Ji^lv  13],  in  a  strain 
very  different  from  what  sne  had  formerly  used,  and  which  fully  discovers 
the  grief  and  indignation  that  preyed  on  her  heart.    **  In  my  present  situ- 
ation," says  she,  "  I  neither  will  nor  can  reply  to  the  accusations  of  my 
subjects.    I  am  ready,  of  my  own  accord,  and  out  of  friendship  to  you,  to 
satisfy  yeiir  scruples,  and  to  vindicate  m^  own  conduct.    M^  subjects  are 
not  my  equals ;  nor  will  I,  by  submitting  my  cause  to  a  judicial  trial, 
acknowledge  them  to  be  so.    I  fled  info  your  arms,  as  into  those  of  my 
nearest  relation  and  most  perfect  friend.    I  did  you  honour,  as  I  imagined, 
in  choosing  you  preferably  to  any  other  prince,  to  be  the  restorer  of  an 
injured  queen.    Was  it  ever  known  that  a  prince  was  blamed  for  hearing 
in  person,  the  complaints  of  those  who  appealed  to  his  justice,  against  the 
false  accusations  of  their  enemies  ?    You  admitted  into  your  presence  my 
bastard  brother,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion ;  and  you  deny  me  that 
honour !    God  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  occasion  of  bringing  any  stain 
upon  your  reputation !    I  expected  that  your  manner  of  treating  me  would 
have  added  lustre  to  it.    Suffer  me  either  to  implore  the  aid  of  ^other 
princes,  whose  delicacy  on  this  head  will  be  less,  and  their  resentment  of 
my  wrongs  greater ;  or  let  me  receive  from  your  hands  that  assistance 
which  it  becomes  you,  more  than  any  other  princ^f  to  grant ;  and,  by  that 
benefit,  bind  me  to  yourself  in  the  indissoluble  ties  of  gratitude.t 

This  letter  somewhat  disconcerted  Elizabeth's  plan,  but  did  not  divert 
her  from  the  prosecution  of  it.  She  laid  the  matter  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil [June  20],  and  it  was  there  determined,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
and  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  queen,  to  go  on  with  the  m(]uiry  into  her 
conduct ;  and,  until  that  were  finished,  it  was  agreed  that  Elizafaleth  could 
not,  coiuistently  with  her  own  honour,  or  with  the  safety  of  her  govem- 
menty  either  give  her  the  assistance  which  she  demanded,  or  permit  her  to 
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retire  out  of  the  kiog^om.  Lest  she  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
•scapingt  while  ^e  resided  so  near  to  Scotlaody  it  was  bought  adrisable 
to  remote  her  to  some  place  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  borders.* 

While  the  English  court  was  occupied  in  these  deliberations,  the  r^nt 
did  not  neglect  to  improve  the  victory  at  Langside.  That  event  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him.  It  not  only  drove  the  q[ueen  herself  out  of  the 
kingdom,  out  left  her  adherents  dispersed,  and  without  a  leader,  at  his 
mercy.  He  seemed  resolved,  at  first,  to  proceed  against  them  with  the 
utmost  rkour.  Six  persons  of  some  distinction,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  battle,  were  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  as  rebels  against 
the  king's  £0veroment.  The^"  were  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  but,  by 
the  powerml  intercession  of  Knox,  they  obtained  a  pardon.  Hamilton  of 
Botbwelhaugh  was  one  of  the  number,  who  lived  to  give  both  the  regent 
and  Knox  reason  to  repent  of  this  commendable  act  of  lenity.t 

Soon  afler  the  regent  marched  with  an  army,  consistii^  of  four  thousand 
horse  and  one  thousand  foot,  towards  the  west  borders.  The  nobles  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  were  all  the  queen's  adherents ;  but  as  they  bad 
no  force  sufficient  to  obstruct  his  progress,  he  must  either  have  obliged 
them  to  submit  to  the  king,  or  would  have  laid  waste  their  lands  with  nre 
and  8vv>rd.  But  Elizabeth,  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  con- 
fusion, by  preserving  the  balance  between  the  two  parties,  and  who  was 
endeavourii^  to  sdotn  the  Scottish  aueen  by  gentle  treatment,  interposed 
at  her  desire.  After  keeping  the  field  two  weeks,  the  reeent,  in  compli- 
ance to  the  English  ambassador,  dismissed  his  forces;  and  an  expedition^ 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  opponents,  ended  with  a  few  acts  of 
severity.j 

The  resolution  of  the  English  privy  council,  with  regard  to  Maiy's  per- 
son, was  soon  carried  into  execution ;  and,  without  regarding  her  remon- 
strances or  complaints,  she  was  conducted  to  Boldon,  a  castle  of  loid 
Scrope's,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire^  [July  13]. .  In  this  place  her  cor- 
respondence witb  her  friends  in  Scotland  became  more  difficult,  and  any 
prospect  of  making  her  escape  was  entirely  cut  off.  She  now  feh  herself 
to  be  completely  in  Elizabetn's  power,  and  though  treated  as  yet  witb  the 
respect  due  to  a  queen,  her  real  condition  was  that  of  a  prisoner.  Maiy 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  deprived  of  liberty,  and  dreaded  it  as  the  worst 
of  all  evils.  While  the  remembrance  of  ner  late  imprisonment  was  still 
lively,  and  the  terror  of  a  new  one  filled  her  mind,  Elizabeth  thought  it  a 
proper  juncture  to  renew  her  former  proposition  JJuly  281,  that  she  would 
sufler  ine  regent  and  his  adherents  to  be  called  into  England,  and  consent 
to  their  being  heard  in  defence  of  their  own  conduct.  She  declared  it  to 
be  far  from  her  intention  to  claim  any  right  of  judging  between  Maiy  and 
her  subjects,  or  of  degrading^  her  so  far  as  to  require  that  she  should  answer 
to  their  accusations.  On  tne  contrary,  Murray  and  his  associates  were 
summoned  to  appear,  in  order  to  justify  their  conduct  in  treating  their 
sovereign  so  harshly^  and  to  vindicate  themselves  from  those  crimes  with 
which  she  had  charged  them.  On  her  part,  Elizabeth  promised,  whatever 
should  be  the  issue  of  this  inquiry,  to  employ  all  her  ;>ower  and  influence 
towards  replacing  Maiy  on  her  throne,  under  a  few  limitations  by  no  means 
unreasonable.  Maiy,  deceived  by  this  seeming  attention  to  her  dignity 
as  a  queen,  soothea,  on  one  hana,  by  a  promise  more  flattering  than  any 
which  she  had  hitherto  received  from  Elizabeth,  and  ui^^d  on  the  other, 
bj  the  feelii)£S  which  were  natural  on  being  conducted  into  a  more  inte- 
rior part  of  England,  and  kept  there  in  a  more  rigorous  confinement,  com- 
plied at  length  with  what  Elizabeth  required,  and  promised  to  send  com- 
missioners  to  the  conferences  appointed  to  be  held  at  York.D 
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Id  (nder  to  persuade  Elizabeth  that  she  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
render  the  union  between  them  as  close  as  possible,  she^owed  a  dispo' 
sition  to  relax  somewhat  in  one  point ;  with  regard  to  which,  during  all  her 
past  and  subsequent  misfortunes,  she  was  uniformly  inflexible.  She 
expressed  a  great  veneration  for  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Et^land ;  she 
was  often  present  at  religious  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
reformed  church ;  made  choice  of  a  protestant  clergyman  to  be  her  chap- 
lain ;  heard  him  preach  against  the  errors  of  popery  with  attention  and 
seeming  pleasure;  and  discovered  all  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
conversion.*  Such  was  Mary's  known  and  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
popish  religion  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  her  sincere  in  this  part  of 
her  conduct ;  nor  can  any  thine  mark  more  strongly  the  wretchedness  of 
her  condition,  and  the  excess  of  her  fears,  than  that  tnej  betrayed  her  into 
dissimulation,  in  a  matter  concerning  which  her  sentiments  were,  at  ail 
other  times,  scrupulously  delicate. 

At  this  time  the  regent  called  a  parliament  [Aue.  18],  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  forfeiture  of  those  who  refused  to  adcnowlec^e  the  king's 
authority.  The  queen's  adherents  were  alarmed,  and  Argyll  and  Hunmr, 
whom  Maiy  had  appointed  her  lieutenants,  the  one  in  the  south,  and  the 
other  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  began  to  assemble  forces  to  obstruct  this 
meeting.  Compassion  for  the  queen,  and  envy  at  those  who  governed  in 
the  kine^'s  name,  had  added  so  much  strene^th  to  the  party  that  the  reeent 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  withstand  its  efforts.  But  as  Mair  nad 
submitted  her  cause  to  Eh'zabeth,  she  could  not  refuse,  at  her  desire,  to 
command  her  friends  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  wait  patiently  until 
matters  were  brought  to  a  decision  in  England.  By  procuring  this  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  Elizabeth  afforded  as  seasonable  reliet  to  the  i^ent's  faction, 
as  she  had  formerly  given  to  the  queen's.t 

The  regent,  however,  would  not  consent,  even  at  Elizabeth's  request,  to 
put  off  the  meeting  of  parliament.|  But  we  may  ascribe  to  her  iimuence, 
as  well  as  to  the  eloquence  of  M aitland,  who  laboured  to  prevent  the  one 
half  of  his  countirmen  from  exterminating  the  other,  any  appearances  of 
moderation  which  this  parliament  discovered  in  its  proceedings.  The 
most  violent  opi>onents  of  the  king's  government  were  forfeited ;  the  rest 
were  allowed  still  to  hope  for  favour.§ 

No  sooner  did  the  queen  of  Scots  submit  her  cause  to  her  rival,  than 
Elizabeth  required  the  regent  to  send  to  York  deputies  properiy  instructed 
for  vindicating  his  conduct,  in  presence  of  her  commissioners.  It  was  not 
without  hesitation  and  anxiety  that  the  recent  consented  to  this  measure. 
His  authority  was  already  establu«hed  in  Scotland,  and  confirmed  hj  par- 
liament. To  suffer  its  validity  now  to  be  called  in  question,  and  subjected 
to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  was  extremely  mortifying.  To  accuse  his  sove- 
rei^  before  strangeis,  the  ancient  enemies  of*^  the  Scottish  name,  was  an 
odious  task.  To  fail  in  this  accusation  was  dangerous ;  to  succeed  in  it 
was  di^raceful.  But  the  strength  of  the  adverse  faction  daily  increased. 
He  dreaded  the  interposition  of  the  French  king  in  its  behalf.  In  his  situ- 
ation, and  in  a  matter  which  Elizabeth  had  so  much  at  heart,  her  com- 
mands were  neither  to  be  disputed  nor  disobeyed.ll 

The  necessity  of  repairing  in  person  to  York  added  to  the  ignominy  of 
the  step  which  he  was  obliged  to  take.  All  his  associates  declined  the 
c^ce ;  they  were  unwilling  to  expose  themselves  to  the  odium  and  dangrer 
with  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  dischaige  of  it  would  oe 
attended,  unless  he  himself  consented  to  share  these  in  common  with  them. 
[Sept.  18.]  The  earl  of  Morton,  Bothwell  bishop  of  Orkney,  Pitcaim  com- 
inendator  of  Dunfermling,  and  l<»d  Lindsay,  were  joined  with  him  in  com- 
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misBioD.  Macgill  of  Rankeilor,  and  Balnaves  of  Hallhill,  two  eminent 
civilians,  Geoi^e  Buchanan,  Murray's  faithful  adherent,  a  man  whose 
genius  did  honour  to  the  age,  Maitland,  and  several  othere,  were  appointed 
to  attend  them  as  assistants.  Maitland  owed  this  distinction  to  the  regent's 
fear,  rather  than  to  his  affection.  He  had  warmly  remonstrated  against  this 
measure.  He  wished  his  countiy  to  continue  in  friendship  with  England, 
but  not  to  become  dependent  on  that  nation.  He  was  desirous  of  re-estab<- 
lishin^  the  queen  in  some  degree  of  power,  not  inconsistent  with  that  which 
the  king  possessed ;  and  the  regent  could  not,  with  safety,  leave  behind 
him  a  man,  whose  views  were  so  contrary  to  his  own,  and  who,  by  his 
superior  abilities,  had  acquired  an  influence  in  <he  nation,  equal  to  that 
which  others  derived  from  the  antiquity  and  power  of  their  families.^ 

Ma^  empowered  Lesley  bishop  of  Ross,  lord  Lavingston,  lord  Boyd, 
lord  Henries,  Gavin  Hamilton  commendator  of  Kilwilnning,  sir  John  Gordon 
of  Lochinvar,  and  sir  James  Cock  bum  of  Stirling  to  apjpear  in  her  name.t 

Elizabeth  nominated  Thomas  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Rad- 
cliff  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  her  commissioners  to  hear  both 
parties. 

The  4th  of  October  was  the  day  fixed  for  opening  the  conf&rence.  The 
great  abilities  of  the  deputies  on  both  sides,  the  dignity  of  the  judges  before 
whom  they  were  to  appear,  the  high  rank  of  the  persons  whose  cause  was 
to  be  heard,  and  the  importance  of  the  points  in  dispute,  rendered  the 
whole  transaction  no  less  illustrious  than  it  was  singular.  The  situation  in 
which  Elizabeth  appeared  on  this  occasion  strikes  us  with  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence. Her  rival,  an  independent  queen,  and  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
race  of  monarchs,  was  a  prisoner  in  her  hands,  and  appeared,  by  her 
ambassadors,  before  her  tribunal.  The  recent  of  Scotland,  who  repre- 
sented the  majesty,  and  possessed  the  authority  of  a  king,  stood  in  person 
at  her  bar.  And  the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  whose  power  her  ancestors  had 
oAen  dreaded,  but  could  never  subdue,  was  now  at  her  disposal. 

The  views,  however,  with  which  the  several  parties  consented  to  this 
conference,  and  the  issue  to  which  they  expected  to  bring  it,  were 
extremely  different. 

Mary's  chief  object  was  the  recovering  her  former  authority.  This 
induced  her  to  consent  to  a  measure  against  which  she  had  long  struggled. 
Elizabeth's  promises  gave  her  ground  for  entertainir^  hopes  of  being 
restored  to  her  kingdom ;  in  order  to  which  she  would  have  willingly 
made  many  concessions  to  the  king's  party  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen,  as  well  as  her  own  impatience  under  her  present  situation, 
might  have  led  her  to  many  more.];  The  r^ent  aimed  at  nothing  but 
securing  Elizabeth's  protection  to  his  party,  and  seems  not  to  have  had 
the  most  distant  thoughts  of  coming  to  any  composition  with  Maiy.  Eliza- 
beth's views  were  more  various,  and  her  schemes  more  intricate.  She 
seemed  to  be  full  of  concern  for  Mark's  honour,  and  solicitous  that  she 
should  wipe  off  the  aspersions  which  blemished  her  character.  This  she 
pretended  to  be  the  intention  of  the  conference ;  amusing  Mary,  and  eluding 
the  solicitations  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  in  her  behalf,  by 
repeated  promises  of  assisting  her,  as  soon  as  she  could  venture  to  do  so 
without  britiging  disgrace  upon  herself.  But  under  this  veil  of  friendship 
and  generosity,  Elizabeth  concealed  sentiments  of  a  different  nature.  She 
expected  that  the  regent  would  accuse  Mary  of  being  accessary  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  She  encouraged  him,  as  far  as  decency  would 
permit,  to  tike  this  desperate  step.§  And  as  this  accusation  mi^ht  termi- 
nate in  two  different  ways,  she  had  concerted  measures  for  her  luture  con- 
duct suitable  to  each  of  these.    If  the  chaige  against  Mary  should  appear 
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to  be  well  founded,  she  resolved  to  pronounce  her  unworthy  of  wearing  a 
crown,  and  to  declare  that  she  would  never  burden  her  own  conscience 
with  iie  e^ilt  of  an  action  so  detestable  as  the  restoring  her  to  her  king- 
dom.* if  it  should  happen,  that  what  her  accusers  alleged  did  not  amount 
to  a  proof  of  guilt,  but  only  of  maleadministration,  she  determined  to  set  on 
foot  a  treaty  for  restoring  her,  but  on  such  conditions  as  would  render  her 
hereaAer  dependent,  not  only  upon  England,  but  upon  her  own  subjects. t 
As  every  step  in  the  progress  ot  the  conference,  as  well  as  the  final  result 
of  it,  was  in  Elizabeth's  own  power,  she  would  still  be  at  liberty  to  choose 
which  of  these  courses  she  should  hold ;  or,  if  there  appeared  to  be  any 
danger  or  inconveniency  in  pursuing  either  of  them,  she  might  protract  the 
whde  cause  by  endless  delays,  and  involve  it  in  inextricable  perplexity .§ 

The  conference,  however,  was  opened  with  much  solemnity.  But  the 
very  first  step  discovered  it  to  be  Elizabeth's  intention  to  inflame,  rather 
than  to  extinguish,  the  dissensions  and  animosities  among  the  Scots.  No 
endeavours  were  used  to  reconcile  the  contendii^  parties,  or  to  mollify  the 
fierceness  of  their  hatred,  by  bringing  the  queen  to  offer  pardon  for  what 
was  past,  or  her  subjects  to  promise  more  dutiful  obedience  for  the  future. 
On  tne  contrair,  Mary's  commissioners  were  permitted  to  prefer  a  com- 
plaint against  tne  regent  and  his  party,  containing  an  enumeration  of  their 
treasonable  actions,  of  their  seizing  her  person  by  force  of  arms,  commit- 
ting her  to  prison,  compelling  her  to  resign  the  crown,  and  makii^  use  of 
her  son's  name  to  colour  their  usurpation  of  the  whole  royal  authonty ;  and 
of  all  these  enormities  they  required  such  speedjr  and  effectual  recuress  as 
the  injuries  of  one  queen  demanded  from  the  justice  of  another.]; 

It  was  then  expected  that  the  regent  would  have  disclosed  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  unnatural  crime  to  which  he  pretended  the  queen  had 
seen  accessary,  and  would  have  produced  evidence  in  support  of  his  charge. 
But,  far  from  accusing  Maiy,  the  regent  did  not  even  answer  the  complaints 
brought  against  himself.  He  discovered  a  reluctance  at  undertaking  that 
office,  and  started  many  doubts  and  scruples,  with  regard  to  which  he 
demanded  to  be  resolved  by  Elizabeth  herself.§  His  reserve  and  hesita- 
tion were  no  less  surprising  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Enelish  commissioners 
than  to  his  own  associates.  They  knew  that  he  could  not  vindicate  his 
own  conduct  without  chaiging  the  murder  upon  the  queen,  and  he  had 
not  hitherto  shown  any  extraorainair  delicacy  on  that  head.  An  intrigue, 
however,  had  been  secretly  carried,  on,  since  his  arrival  at  York,  which 
explains  this  mystery. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  powerful  and  most 
popular  man  in  England.  His  wife  was  lately  dead ;  and  he  began  already 
to  Tonn  a  project,  which  he  afterwards  more  openly  avowed,  of  mounting 
the  throne  of  Scotland  by  a  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  saw 
the  infamy  which  would  oe  the  consequence  of  a  public  accusation  against 
Mary,  and  how  prejudicial  it  mie;ht  be  to  her  pretensions  to  the  English 
succession.  In  order  to  save  her  from  this  cruel  mortification,  he  applied 
to  Maitland,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  seeing  a  man  of  so  much 
reputation  for  wisdom,  concurring  with  the  regent  in  a  measure  so  dis- 
honourable to  themselves,  to  their  queen,  and  to  their  country ;  submitting 
the  public  transactions  of  the  nation  to  thej  udgment  of  foreigners ;  and  publish- 
ing the  ignominy  and  exposing  the  faults  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  were 
bound,  in  good  policy,  as  well  as  in  duty,  to  conceal  and  to  cover.  It  was 
easy  for  Maitland,  whose  sentiments  were  the  same  with  the  duke's,  to 
vindicate  his  own  conduct.  He  assured  him  that  he  had  employed  all  his 
credit  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  this  measure ;  and  would  still  contri- 
bute, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  divert  them  from  it.  This  encouraged 
Norfolk  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  regent.     He  repeated  and 
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enforced  the  sanae  ai^^ments  which  he  had  used  with  Maitland.    He 
warned  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  must  expose  himself  by  such  a 
Tiolent  action  as  the  public  accusation  of  his  sovereign.    Manr  would 
never  foi^ve  a  man  wno  had  endeavoured  to  fix  such  a  brand  of  infamy 
on  her  character.    If  she  ever  recovered  any  degree  of  power,  his  destruc- 
tion would  be  inevitable,  and  he  would  justly  merit  it  at  her  hands.    Nor 
would  Elizabeth  screen  him  from  this,  by  a  public  approbation  of  his 
conduct.    For,  whatever  evidence  of  Mary's  guilt  he  might  prcxiuce,  she 
was  resolved  tO'give  no  definitive  sentence  in  the  cause.    Let  him  only 
demand  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  a  decision  immediately  after 
hearing  the  proof,  and  be  would  be  fully  convinced  how  false  and  insidious 
her  intentions  were,  and,  by  consequence,  how  improper  it  would  be  for 
him  to  appear  as  the  accuser  of  his  own  sovereign.*    The  candour  which 
Norfolk  seemed  to  discover  in  these  remonstrances,  as  well  as  the  truth 
which  they  contained,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  regent.    He  daily 
received  tne  strongest  assurances  of  Maiy's  willingness  to  be  reconciled 
to  him,  if  he  abstained  from  accusing  her  of  such  an  odious  crime,  together 
with  the  denunciations  of  her  irreconcileable  hatred,  if  he  acted  a  contrary 
part.t    All  these  considerations  concurred  in  determining  him  to  alter  his 
purpose,  and  to  make  trial  of  the  expedient  which  the  duke  had  suggested. 
He  demarjded,  therefore  fOct.  9],  to  be  informed,  before  he  proceeded 
further,  whether  the  Cnglisn  commissioners  were  empowered  to  declare 
the  queen  guilty,  by  a  judicial  act ;  whether  they  would  promise  to  pass 
sentence,  without  delay ;  whether  the  queen  should  be  kept  under  such 
restraint,  as  to  prevent  her  from  disturbing  the  government  now  established 
in  Scotland ;  and  whether  Elizabeth,  if  she  approved  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  king's  party,  would  engage  to  protect  it  for  the  future  1^  The  paper 
containing  these  aemands  was  signed  by  himself  alone,  without  communi- 
cating it  to  any  of  his  attendants,  except  Maitland  and  Melvil.§    But,  lest 
so  many  precautions  should  excite  any  suspicion  of  their  proceeding,  from 
some  consciousness  of  defect  in  the  evidence  which  he  had  to  produce 
against  his  sovereign,  Murray  empowered  Liethington,  Macgill,  and  Bu- 
chanan, to  wait  upon  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  to  lay  before  them,  not  in  their  public  characters  as  commissioners, 
but  as  private  persons,  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell,  her  sonnets,  and  all  the 
other  papers  upon  which  was  founded  the  charge  of  her  being;  accessair 
to  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  to  declare  that  tnis  confidential  communi- 
cation was  made  to  them,  with  a  view  to  learn  whether  the  queen  of 
England  would  consider  this  evidence  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  accusation.    Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  regent's  solicitude 
to  know  on  what  footing  he  stood.    To  have  ventuied  on  a  step  so  uncom- 
mon and  dangerous,  as  the  accusing  his  sovereign,  without  previously 
ascertaining  that  he  might  take  it  wim  safety,  wcuM  have  been  unpardon- 
able imprudence.    But  Elizabeth,  who  did  not  expect  that  he  would  have 
moved  any  such  difficulty,  had  not  empowered  her  commissioners  to  give 
him  that  satisfaction  which  he  demanded.    It  became  necessary  to  transmit 
the  articles  to  herself,  and  by  the  light  in  which  Norfolk  placed  them,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  he  wished  that  they  should  make  no  slight  impression 
on  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.    "  Think  not  the  Scots,"  said  he,  **  over- 
scrupulous or  precise.    Let  us  view  their  conduct  as  we  would  wish  our 
own  to  be  viewed  in  a  like  situation.    The  game  they  play  is  deep ;  their 
estates,  their  lives,  their  honour,  are  at  stake.    It  is  now  in  their  own 
power  to  be  reconciled  to  their  queen,  or  to  offend  her  irrecoverably ;  and, 
m  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  the  utmost  degree  of  caution  is  not 
ezcessive."|| 
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While  die  English  commissioners  waited  for  fuller  instructions  with 
regard  to  the  r^ent's  demands,  he  gave  an  answer  to  the  complaint  which 
had  been  offered  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  queen.  It  was  expressed  in 
terms  perfectly  conformable  to  the  system  which  he  had  at  that  time 
adopted.  It  contained  no  insinuation  of  the  queen's  being  accessary  to  the 
munler  of  her  husband ;  the  bitterness  of  snrle  peculiar  to  the  age  was 
considerably^  abated;  and  though  he  pleaded,  that  the  infamy  of  the 
marriage  with  Bothwell  made  it  necessary  to  take  arms  in  order  to  dissolve 
it ;  though  Maiy's  attachment  to  a  man  so  odious  justified  the  keeping  her 
for  some  time  under  restraint ;  yet  nothing  more  was  said  on  these  subjects 
than  was  barely  requisite  in  his  own  defence.  The  queen's  commissioners 
did  not  fail  to  reply.*  But  while  the  article  with  respect  to  the  murder 
remained  untoucbed,  these  were  only  skirmishes  at  a  distance,  of  no  con- 
sequence  towards  ending  the  contest,  and  were  little  regarded  by  £lizabeth 
or  her  commissioners. 

The  conference  had,  hitherto,  been  conducted  in  a  manner  which  disap- 
pointed Elizabeth's  views,  and  produced  none  of  those  discoveries  which 
she  had  expected.  The  distance  between  York  and  London,  and  the 
necessity  of  consulting  her  upon  every  difficulty  which  occurred,  consumed 
much  time.  Norfolk's  negotiation  with  the  Scottish  regent,  however 
secretly  carried  on,' was  not,  in  all  probability,  unknown  to  a  princess  to' 
remarkable  for  her  sagacity  in  penetrating  the  designs  of  her  enemies, 
and  seeing  through  their  deepest  schemes.!  Instead,  therefore,  oi  returning 
any  answer  to  the  regent's  demands,  she  resolved  to  remove  the  conference 
to  Westminster,  and  to  appoint  new  commissioners,  in  whom  she  could 
more  absolutely  confide.  Both  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  regent  were 
brought,  without  difficulty,  to  approve  of  this  resolution.]! 

Ave  oAen  find  Maiy  boasting  of  the  superiority  in  aigument  obtained 
by  her  commissioners  during  the  conference  at  York,  and  how,  by  the 
strength  of  their  reasons,  they  confounded  her  adversaries,  and  silenced 
all  their  cavils.§  The  dispute  stood,  at  that  time,  on  a  footing  which  ren- 
dered her  victory  not  only  apparen^  but  easy.  Her  participation  of  the 
guilt  of  the  king  s  murder  was  the  circumstance  upon  which  her  subjects 
must  have  rested,  as  a  justification  of  their  violent  proceedii^  against  her : 
and,  while  they  industriously  avoided  mentioning  that,  her  cause  gained 
as  much  as  that  of  her  adversaries  lost  by  suppressing  this  capital  aigument. 

Elizabeth  resolved  that  Maiy  should  not  enjoy  the  same  advantage  in 
the  conference  to  be  held  at  Westminster.  She  deliberated  with  the 
utmost  anxiety,  how  she  might  overcome  the  regent'^  scruples,  and  persuade 
him  to  accuse  the  queen.  She  considered  of  the  most  proper  method  for 
bringing  Marv's  commissioners  to  answer  such  an  accusation ;  and  as  she 
foresaw  that  the  promises  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  allure  the  regent, 
and  which  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  Scottish  queen,  would 
naturally  exasperate  her  to  a  great  deCTee,  she  determined  to  guard  her 
more  narrowly  than  ever ;  and,  though  lord  Scrope  had  given  her  no  reason 
to  distrust  his  vigilance  or  fidelity,  yet,  because  he  was  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk's brother-in-law,  she  thought  it  proper  to  remove  the  queen  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Tuthbuiy  in  Staffordshire,  and  commit  her  to  the  keepiqg  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  that  castle  belonged.)! 

Mary  began  to  suspect  the  design  of  this  second  conference  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  satisfaction  she  expressed  at  seeing  her  cause  taken  more 
immediately  under  the  queen's  own  eye,ir  she  framed  her  instructions  to 
her  commissioners  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  being  brought  under  the 
necessity  of  answerii^  the  accusation  of  her  subjects,  if  they  should  be  so 
desperate  as  to  exhibit  one  against  her.**  These  suspicions  were  soon  coo- 
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finned  by  a  circumstance  extremely  mortifying.  The  r^ent  having' 
arrived  at  London,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  conference,  was  imme- 
diately admitted  into  Elizabeth^s  presence,  and  received  by  her,  not  only 
with  respect,  but  with  affection.  This  Maiy  justly  considered  as  an  open 
declaration  of  the  queen's  partiality  towards  ner  adversaries.  In  the  nrst 
emotions  of  her  resentment  [Nov.  22],  she  wrote  to  her  commissioners,  and 
commanded  them  to  complain,  in  the  presence  of  the  English  nobles,  and 
before  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  pnnces,  of  the  usage  she  had  hitherto 
met  with,  and  the  additional  injuries  which  she  had  reason  to  apprehend.  ^ 
Her  rebellious  subjects  were  allowed  access  to  the  <}ueen,  she  was  ex- 
cluded from  her  presence ;  they  enjoyed  full  liberty,  she  languished  under 
a  lone  imprisonment ;  they  were  encouraged  to  accuse  her,  in  defending 
herself  she  laboured  under  eveiy  disadvantage.  For  these  reasons  she 
once  more  renewed  her  demand,  of  being  admitted  into  the  queen's  pre- 
sence ;  and  if  that  were  denied,  she  instructed  them  to  declare,  that  she 
recalled  the  consent  which  she  had  given  to  the  conference  at  Westminster, 
and  protested,  that  whatever  was  done  there  should  be  held  to  be  null  and 
invalid.* 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  piudent  resolution  Mary  could  have  taken. 
The  pretences  on  which  she  declined  the  conference  were  plausible,  and 
the  juncture  for  offering  them  well  chosen.  But  either  the  queen's  letter 
did  not  reach  her  commissioners  in  due  time,  or  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  deceived  by  ElizabeUi's  professions  of  regard  for  their  mistress,  and 
consented  to  the  opening  of  the  conference.! 

To  the  commissioners  who  had  appeared  in  her  name  at  York  [Nov.  25], 
Elizabeth  had  added  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Leicester,  lord  Clinton,  and  Sir  William  Cecil.|  The 
difficulties  which  obstructed  the  proceedings  at  York  were  quickly  re- 
moved. A  satisfyir^  answer  was  given  to  the  regent's  demands ;  nor  was 
he  so  much  disposed  to  hesitate,  and  raise  objections  as  formerly.  His 
negotiation  with  Norfolk  had  been  discovered  to  Morton  by  some  of  Mary's 
attendants,  and  he  had  communicated  it  to  Cecil  .§  His  personal  safety, 
as  well  as  the  continuance  of  bis  power,  depended  on  Elizabeth.  Bv 
favouring  Mary,  she  might  at  any  time  ruin  him ;  and  by  a  question  whicn 
she  artfully  started,  concemir^  tne  person  who  had  a  right,  b^  the  law  of 
Scotland,  to  govern  the  kingcfom  during  a  minority,  she  let  him  see,  that 
even  without  restoring  the  queen,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  her  to  deprive 
him  of  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.ll  These  considerations,  which 
were  powerfully  seconded  by  most  of  his  attendants,  at  length  determined 
the  regent  to  produce  his  accusation  against  the  queen. 

He  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  obloquy  with  which  he  was  sensible  this 
action  would  be  attended,  by  protesting  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance he  undertook  this  disagreeable  task :  that  his  party  had  long  suffered 
their  conduct  to  be  misconstrued,  and  had  borne  the  worst  imputations  in 
silence,  rather  than  expose  the  crimes  of  their  sovereign  to  the  eyes  of 
strangers ;  but  that  now  the  insolence  and  importunity  of  the  adverse  fac- 
tion forced  them  to  publish  what  they  had  nitherto,  though  with  loss  to 
themselves,  endeavoured  to  conceal. H  These  pretexts  are  decent ;  and  the 
considerations  which  he  mentions  had,  during  some  time,  a  real  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  party ;  but,  since  the  meeting  of  parliament  held 
in  December,  they  had  discovered  so  little  delicac3r  ana  reserve  with  respect 
to  the  queen's  actions,  as  renders  it  impossible  to  give  credit  to  those  studied 
professions.  The  regent  and  his  associates  were  drawn,  it  is  plain,  paitly 
b^  the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  and  partly  by  Elizabeth's  artifices,  into  a 
situation  where  no  liberty  of  choice  was  left  to  them ;  and  they  were 
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obliged  either  to  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  or  to 
charge  Maij  with  having  been  accessaiy  to  the  commission  of  murder. 

The  accusation  itself  was  conceived  in  the  strongest  terms.  Mary  was 
chaiged,  not  only  with  having  consented  to  the  murder,  but  with  being 
accessary  to  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  it.  Bothwell,  it  was  pre- 
tended, nad  been  screened  from  the  pursuits  of  justice  by  her  favour;  and 
she  bad  formed  designs  no  less  dai^rous  to  the  life  of  the  young  prince, 
than  subversive  of  the  liberties  ancf  constitution  of  the  kin^aom.  If  any 
of  these  crimes  should  be  denied,  an  offer  was  made^to  produce  the  most 
ample  and  undoubted  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  cnarge.* 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners  [Nov.  29],  the  earl  of  Lennox 
appeared  before  them :  and  after  bewailing  the  traspcal  and  unnatural  mur^ 
der  of  his  son,  he  implored  Elizabeth's  justice  against  the  queen  of  Scots, 
whom  he  accused  upon  oath,  of  being  the  author  of  that  crime,  and 
produced  papers,  which,  as  he  pretended,  would  make  good  what  he 
alleged.  The  entrance  of  a  new  actor  on  the  stage  so  opportunely,  and 
at  a  juncture  so  critical,  can  scarce  be  imputed  to  chance.  This  contri- 
vance was  manifestly  Elizabeth's,  in  order  to  increase,  by  this  additional 
accusation,  the  infamy  of  the  Scottish  queen.t 

Mary's  commissioners  expressed  the  utmost  surprise  and  indignation  at 
the  regent's  presumption  in  loading  the  queen  with  calumnies  {Dec.  4], 
which,  as  they  affirmed,  she  had  so  little  merited.  But,  instead  ofattempt- 
ing  to  vindicate  her  honour,  by  a  reply  to  the  charge,  they  had  recourse  to 
an  article  in  their  instructions,  whicn  they  bad  formerly  neglected  to  men- 
tion in  its  proper  place.  They  demanded  an  audience  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
having;  renewed  their  mistress  s  request  of  a  personal  interview,  thejr  pro- 
tested^ if  that  were  denied  her,  a&;ainst  all  tne  future  i)roceedings  of  the 
commissioners.!  A  protestation  of  this  nature,  offered  just  at  the  critical 
time  when  such  a  bold  accusation  had  been  preferred  against  Mary,  and 
when  the  proofs  in  support  of  it  were  ready  to  be  examined,  gave  reason 
to  suspect  that  she  dreaded  the  event  of  that  examination.  This  suspicion 
received  the  strongest  confirmation  from  another  circumstance :  Ross  and 
Herries,  before^  they  were  introduced  to  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  make  this 

Erotestation,  privateljr  acquainted  Leicester  and  Cecil,  that  as  their  mistress 
ad,  from  the  beginning,  discovered  an  inclination  towards  bringing  the 
differences  between  herself  and  her  subjects  to  an  amicable  accommoda- 
tion, so  she  was  still  desirous,  notwithstanding  the  regent's  audacious  accu- 
sation, that  they  should  be  terminated  in  that  manner.§ 

Such  moderation  seems  hardly  to  be  compatible  with  the  strong  resent- 
ment which  calumniated  innocence  naturally  feels j  or  with  that  eagerness 
to  vindicate  itself  which  it  always  discovers.  In  Mary's  situation,  an  offer 
so  ill  timed  must  be  considered  as  ^a  confession  of  the  weakness  of  her 
cause.  The  known  character  of  her  commissioners  exempts  them  from 
the  imputation  of  folly,  or  the  suspicion  of  treachery.  Some  secret  con- 
viction, that  the  conduct  of  their  mistress  could  not  bear  so  strict  a  scrutiny 
as  must  be  made  into  it,  if  they  should  reply  to  the  accusation  preferred 
by  Murray  against  her,  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  motive  ot  this  im- 
prudent proposal,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  it. 

It  appeared  in  this  light  to  Elizabeth  [Dec.  4],  and  afforded  her  a  pre- 
tence for  rejecting  it.  She  represented  to  Mary's  commissioners,  that  in 
the  present  juncture,  nothing  could  be  so  dishonourable  to  their  mistress  as 
an  accommodation ;  and  that  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  huddled  up  in 
this  manner,  merely  to  suppress  discoveries,  and  to  hide  her  shanae  ;  nor 
was  it  possible  that  Mary  could  be  admitted,  with  any  decency,  into  her 
presence,  while  she  lay  under  the  infamy  of  such  a  public  accusation. 
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Upon  this  rei>u]8e  Maiy's  commissioners  withdrew ;  and  as  they  had 
dechned  answering,  there  seemed  now  to  be  no  further  reason  for  Ine  re- 

Sent's  producing  the  proo&  in  support  of  his  chaige.  But  without  getting 
lese  into  her  hands,  Elizabeth's  schemes  were  incomplete  ;  and  her  arti- 
fice for  this  purpose  was  as  mean,  but  as  successful,  as  any  she  had  hitherto 
employed.  She  commanded  her  commissioners  to  testify  her  indication 
and  displeasure  at  the  regent's  presumption  in  foigettii^  so  far  the  duty  of 
a  subject,  as  to  accuse  his  sovereign  of  such  atrocious  crimes.  He,  in  order 
to  negain  the  good  opinion  of  such  a  powerful  protectress,  offered  to  show 
that  his  accusations  were  not  malicious  or  ill  grounded.  Then  were  pro- 
duced and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  English  commissioners,  the 
acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  m  confirmation  oT  the  regent's  authority, 
and  of  the  queen's  resignation ;  the  confessions  of  the  persons  executed  for 
the  king's  murder ;  and  the  fatal  casket  which  contained  the  letters,  son- 
nets, and  contracts  that  have  been  so  often  mentioned. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  got  these  into  her  possession,  she  laid  them  before 
her  privy  council  [Dec.  14],  to  which  she  joined  on  this  occasion  several 
noblemen  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  her  kingdom ;  in  order  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  mode  in  which  an  inquiiy  of 
such  public  importance  had  been  hitherto  conducted,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  the  evidence  now  .  brought  against  a  person  who  claimed  a  preferable 
right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown.  In  this  respectable  assembly  all 
the  proceedings  in  the  conferences  at  York  and  Westminster  were  review- 
ed, and  the  evidence  produced  by  the  regent  of  Scotland  against  his  sove- 
reign was  examined  with  attention.  In  particular,  the  letters  and  other 
papers  said  to  be  written  by  the  queen  of  Scots,  were  carefully  comoared, 
•*  for  the  manner  of  writii^  and  orthography,"  with  a  variety  of  letters 
which  Elizabeth  had  received  at  different  times  from  the  Scottish  queen ; 
and,  as  the  result  of  a  most  accurate  collation,  the  members  of  the  privy 
council,  and  noblemen  conjoined  with  them,  declared  that  no  difference 
between  these  could  be  discovered.*  Elizabeth  having  established  a  fact 
so  unfavourable  to  her  rival,  began  to  lay  aside  the  expressions  of  friend- 
ship and  respect  which  she  had  hitherto  used  in  all  her  letters  to  the  Scot- 
tish queen.  She  now  wrote  to  her  in  such  terms,  as  if  the  presumptions  of 
her  ^ilt  had  amounted  almost  to  certainty ;  she  blamed  her  for  refusing  to 
vindicate  herself  from  an  accusation  which  could  not  be  left  unanswered, 
without  a  manifest  injury  to  her  character ;  and  plainly  intimated,  that 
unless  that  were  done,  no  change  would  be  made  in  ner  present  situation.!  • 
She  hoped  that  such  a  discovery  of  her  sentiments  would  intimidate  Mary, 
who  was  hardly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  regent's  attack  on  her 
reputation,  and  force  her  to  confinn  her  resignation  of  the  crown,  to  ratify 
Murray's  authority  as  resent,  and  to  consent  that  both  herself  and  her  son 
should  reside  in  Englano,  under  English  protection.  This  scheme  Eliza- 
beth had  much  at  heart ;  she  proposed  it  both  to  Maiy  and  to  her  commis- 
sioners, and  neglected  no  aigument  or  artifice  that  could  possibly  recom- 
mend it.  Maiy  saw  how  fatal  this  would  prove  to  her  reputation,  to  her 
pretensions,  ana  even  to  her  personal  safety.  She  rejected  it  without  hesi- 
tation. ''Death,"  said  she,  'Ms  less  dreadful  than  such  an  ignominious 
step.  Rather  than  give  away,  with  my  own  hands,  the  crown  which  de- 
scended to  me  from  my  ancestors,  I  will  part  with  life ;  but  the  last  words 
1  utter,  shall  be  those  of  a  queen  of  Scotland. "{ 

At  the  same  time  she  seems  to  have  been  sensible  how  open  her  repu- 
tation lay  to  censure,  while  she  suffered  such  a  public  accusation  to  remain 
unanswered  ;  and  though  the  conference  was  now  dissolved,  she  empow- 
ered her  commissioners  to  present  a  reply  to  the  allegations  of  her  ene- 
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inieS)  in  which  she  denied  in  the  strongest  terms  the  crimes  imputed  to 
her ;  and  recriminated  upon  the  regent  and  his  parlor,  by  accusing  them  of 
havii^  demised  and  executed  the  murder  of  tne  king*  [Dec.  24].  The 
T^eot  and  his  asso(;iates  asserted  their  innocence  with  g^reat  warmth. 
Maij  continued  to  insist  on  a  personal  interview,  a  condition  which  she 
knew  would  never  be  eranted.t  Elizabeth  urged  her  to  vindicate  her  own 
honour.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  delays,  the  evasions,  and  subterfuges,  to 
which  both  queens  had  recourse  by  turns,  that  IVIaiy  avoided,  and  Eliza- 
beth did  not  desire  to  make  any  further  progress  in  the  inquiry. 

The  regent  was  now  impatient  to  return  into  Scotland,  where  his  adver- 
saries were  endeavouring,  m  his  absence,  to  raise  some  commotions.  Be- 
fore he  set  out  [Feb.  2],  he  was  called  into  the  privy  council  to  receive  a 
final  declaration  of  Elizabeth's  sentiments.  Cecil  acquainted  him,  in  her 
name,  that,  on  one  hand,  nothing  had  been  objected  to  his  conduct^  which 
she  could  reckon  detrimental  to  his  honour,  or  inconsistent  with  hb  duty; 
nor  had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  any  thing  against  his  sovereiepi), 
on  which  she  could  found  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her  actions ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  she  resolved  to  leave  all  the  af&irs  of  Scotland  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  she  had  found  them  at  the  beginning  of  tne  con- 
ference. The  queen's  commissioners  were  dismissed  much  In  the  same 
manner.! 

After  the  attention  of  both  nations  had  been  fixed  so  earnestly  on  this 
conference  upwards  of  four  months, such  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  appears, 
at  first  siffht,  trifling  and  ridiculous.  Nothine,  however,  could  be  more 
favourable  to  Elizabeth's  future  schemes.  Notwithstanding  her  seeming 
impartiality,  she  had  no  thoughts  of  continuing  neuter ;  nor  was  she  at 
any  loss  on  whom  to  bestow  her  protection.  Before  the  recent  left  Lon- 
don, she  supplied  him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  engaged  to 
support  the  king's  authority  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.§  Maty,  oy  her 
own  conduct,  fortified ^this  resolution.  Enraged  at  the  repeated  instances 
of  Elizabeth's  artifice  and  deceit,  which  she  had  discovered  during  the 
progress  of  the  conference,  and  despairing  of  ever  obtaining  any  succour 
m>m  her,  she  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  own  adherents  in  Scotland  to  arms, 
by  imputing  such  des^ns  to  Elizabeth  and  Murray, .as  could  not  fail  to 
inspire  erery  Scotchman  with  indignation.  Murray,  she  pretended,  had 
agreed  to  convey  the  prince  her  son  into  Er^land ;  to  surrender  to  Eliza- 
beth the  places  of  fi^atest  streiK^th  in  the  kingdom ;  and  to  acknowle<ke 
the  dependence  of  the  'Scottish  upon  the  English  nation.  In  return  lor 
this,  Murray  was  to  be  declared  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  question  with  regard  to  the  Ei^Iish  succession 
was  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Hartford,  who  had  promised 
to  marry  one  of  Cecil's  daughters.  An  account  of  these  wild  and  chimeri- 
cal projects  was  spread  industriously  among  the  Scots.  Elizabeth,  per- 
ceiving it  was  calculated  on  purpose  to  bring  her  government  into  disre- 
putation, laboured  to  destroy  its  efiects  by  a  counter  proclamation,  and 
oecame  more  disgusted  than  ever  with  the  Scottish  queen.|| 

The  regent,  on  his  return,  found  the  kingdom  in  the  utmost  tranquillity. 
But  the  rage  of  the  queen's  adherents,  which  had  been  suspended  m 
expectation  that  the  conference  in  England  would  terminate  to  ^r  advan- 
tage, was  now  ready  to  break  out  wim  all  the  violence  of  civil  war.  They 
were  encouraged  too  by  the  appearance  of  a  leader,  whose  high  quality 
and  pretensions  entitled  him  to  great  authority  in  the  nation.  This  was 
the  aukc  of  Chatelherault,  who  had  resided  for  some  years  in  France,  and 
was  now  sent  over  by  that  court  with  a  small  supply  of  money,  in  hopes 
that  the  presence  of  the  first  nobleman  in  the  kiqgdom  woula  streogtbea 
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the  aiieen  8  party.  Elizabeth  had  detained  him  in  Eng^land  for  some 
roonlns^  under  various  pretences,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  suffer  him  to 
proceed  on  his  journej^.  Before  his  departure  [Feb.  25]  j  Mair  invested 
him  with  the  bi^h  dignity  of  her  lieutenant  general  in  ScotlanOy  together 
with  the  fantastic  title  ofher  adoi>ted  father. 

The  regent  did  not  give  him  time  to  form  his  party  into  any  regular 
body.  He  assembled  an  army  with  his  usual  expedition,  and  marched  to 
Glasgow.    The  followers  of  Aigyll  and  Huntly,  who  composed  the  chief 

Sart  of  the  queen's  faction,  being  seated  in  comers  of  the  kingdom  very 
istant  from  each  other,  and  many  of  the  duke's  dependants  having  been 
killed  or  taken  in  the  battle  of  Langside,  the  spint  and  strength  of  his 
adherents  were  totally  broken,  and  an  accommodation  with  the  regent  was 
the  only  thing  which  could  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  estate  and  vassals.  This 
was  effected  without  difficulty,  and  on  no  unreasonable  terms.  The  duke 
promised  to  acknowledge  the  authority  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  regent ; 
and  to  claim  no  jurisdiction  in  consequence  of  the  commission  which  he 
had  received  from  the  queen.  The  regent  bound  himself  to  repeal  the 
act  which  bad  passed  for  attainting  several  of  the  queen's  adherents  :  to 
restore  all  who  would  submit  to  the  king's  government  to  the  possession  of 
their  estates  and  honours ;  and  to  hold  a  convention,  wherein  all  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  parties  should  be  settled  by  mutual  consent.  The 
duke  gave  hostages  for  his  faithful  performance  of  the  treaty;  and,  in 
token  of  their  sincerity,  he  and  lord  Herries  accompanied  the  regent  to 
Stirling,  and  visited  the  young  king.  The  regent  set  at  liberty  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  Langside.* 

Argyll  and  Huntly  refused  to  be  included  in  this  treaty.  A  secret  ne- 
gotiation was  carrying  on  in  England,  in  favour  of  the  captive  queen, 
with  so  mtich  success  that  her  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better  aspect,  and 
her  return  into  her  own  kingdom  seemed  to  be  an  event  not  veir  distant^ 
The  French  king  had  lately  obtained  such  advantages  over  the  Hugonots, 
that  the  extinction  of  that  party  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  and  France,  by 
recovering  domestic  tranquillity,  would  be  no  longer  prevented  from  pro- 
tecting her  friends  in  Britain.  These  circumstances  not  only  influenced 
Argyll  and  Huntly,  but  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  duke,  that  he 
appeared  to  be  wavering  and  irresolute,  and  plainly  discovered  that  he 
wished  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty.  The  regent  saw  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  duke  to  shake  himself  loose,  in  this  manner,  from 
his  em^aeements  ;  and  instantly  formed  a  resolution  equally  bold  and  po- 
litic. He  commanded  his  guards  to  seize  Chatelberault  in  his  own  house 
in  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  come  in  order  to  attend  the  convention  aj^ed 
upon  ;  ana,  regardless  either  of  his  dignity  as  the  first  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom  and  next  heir  to  the  crown,  or  of  the  promises  of  personal  security, 
on  which  he  had  relied,  committed  him  and  lord  Herries  prisoners  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.!  A  blow  so  fatal  and  unexpected  dispirited  the  party. 
Argyll  submitted  to  the  king's  government,  and  made  his  peace  witn  the 
regent  on  veir  easy  terms ;  and  Huntly  being  left  alone,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  lay  down  his  arms. 

Soon  after,  lord  Boyd  returned  into  Scotland,  and  brought  letters  to  the 
regent^  both  from  the  English  and  Scottish  queens.  A  convention  was  held 
at  Perth,  in  order  to  consider  them.  Elizabeth's  letter  contained  three 
different  proposals  with  ra^rd  to  Mary ;  that  she  should  either  be  restored 
to  the  fuU  possession  of  her  former  authority;  or  be  admitted  to  reign 
jointly  with  the  king  her  son  j  or  at  least  be  allowed  to  reside  in  Scotland 
in  some  decent  retirement,  without  any  share  in  the  administration  of  go- 
vemment.  These  overtures  were  extorted  by  the  importunity  of  Fenelon 
the  French  ambassador,  and  have  some*  appearance  of  being  favouraljle 
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to  the  captiTe  queen.  They  were,  however,  perfectly  suitable  to  Eliza* 
beth's  general  system  with  regard  to  Scottish  affairs.  Among  propo* 
flitioQS  90  unequal  and  disproportionate,  she  easily  saw  where  the  choice 
would  fall.  The  two  former  were  rejected ;  and  long  delays  must  ne- 
cessarily have  intervened,  and  many  difficulties  have  arisen,  before  eveiy 
circumstance  relative  to  the  last  could  be  finally  adjusted.* 

Maiy,  in  ber  letter,  demanded  that  her  raairiage  with  Bothwell  should 
be  reviewed  by  the  proper  Judges,  and,  if  found  invalid,  should  be  dis- 
^]?ed  by  a  le^  sentence  of*^divorce.  This  fatal  marriage  was  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  all  the  calamities  she  had  endured  for  two  years ;  a  divorce 
was  the  only  thing  which  could  repair  the  injuries  her  reputation  had  suf- 
fered by  that  step.  It  was  her  interest  to  have  proposed  it  early ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  her  long  silence  with  respect  to  this  point.  Her  par- 
ticular motive  for  proposing  it  at  this  time  began  to  be  so  well  knowUf 
that  the  demand  was  rejected  by  tiie  convention  of  estates.!  They  im- 
puted it  not  so  much  to  any  abhorrence  of  Bothwell,  as  to  her  eagerness 
to  conclude  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

This  marriage  was  the  object  of  that  secret  negotiation  in  England 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  fertile  and  projecting  genius  of 
Maitland  first  conceived  this  scheme.  During  the  conference  at  lork,  he 
communicated  it  to  the  duke  himself,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Ross.  The 
former  readily  closed  with  a  scheme  so  flatterinp^  to  his  ambition.  The 
latter  considered  it  as  a  probable  device  for  restormg  his  mistress  to  liberty, 
and  replacii^  her  on  ner  throne.  Nor  was  Mary,  with  whom  Norfolk 
beld  a  correspondence  by  means  of  his  sister  lady  Scrope,  averse  from  a 
measure,  which  would  have  restored  her  to  her  kingdom  with  so  much 
splendour.}  The  sudden  removal  of  the  conference  trom  York  to  West- 
minster suspended,  but  did  not  break  off  this  intrigue.  Maitland  and 
Ross  were  still  the  duke's  prompters  and  his  azents ;  and  many  letters  and 
love-tokens  were  exchanged  between  him  and  the  c^ueen  of  S!cots. 

But  as  he  could  not  nope,  that  under  an  administration  so  vigilant  as 
Elizabeth's  such  an  intrigue  could  be  kept  long  concealed,  he  attempted  to 
deceive  her  by  the  appearance  of  openness  and  candour,  an  artifice  which 
seldom  fails  of  success.  He  mentioned  to  her  the  rumour  that  was  spread 
of  his  marriage  with  the  Scottish  queen ;  he  complained  of  it  as  a  groundless 
calumny ;  aim  disclaimed  all  thoughts  of  that  kind,  with  many  expressions 
full  of  contempt  both  for  Mair's  character  and  dominions.  Jealous  as 
Elizabeth  was  of  eveiy  thing  relative  to  the  oueen  of  Scots,  she  seems  to 
have  credited  these  professions.§  But,  instead  of  discontinuing  the  nego- 
tiation, he  renewed  it  with  greater  vigour,  and  admitted  into  it  new  asso- 
ciates. Amonj^  these  was  the  regent  of  Scotland.  He  had  given  great 
offence  to  Norfolk,  by  his  public  accusation  of  the  queen,  in  breach  of  the 
concert  into  which  he  had  entered  at  York.  He  was  then  ready  to  return 
into  Scotland.  The  influence  of  the  duke  in  the  north  of  Ei^laod  was 
great.  The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  the  most  powerful 
noblemen  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  threatened  to  revei^e  upon  the 
regent  the  injuries  which  be  had  done  his  sovereign.  Murray,  in  order  to 
secure  a  safe  return  into  Scotland,  addressed  himself  to  Norfolk ;  and  after 
some  apology  for  his  past  conduct,  he  insinuated  that  the  duke's  scheme  of 
marrying  the  queen  his  sister  was  no  less  acceptable  to  him  than  beneficial 
to  both  kingdoms,  and  that  he  would  concur  with  the  utmost  ardour  in 
promoting  so  desirable  an  event. ||  Norfolk  heard  him  with  the  credulity 
natural  to  those  who  are  passionately  bent  upon  any  design.    He  wrote  to 
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the  two  earls  to  desist  from  any  hostile  attempt  against  Muiiot,  and  to  that 
he  owed  his  passae;e  through  the  northern  counties  without  disturbance. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  in  gaining;  the  regent,  he  next  attempted  to 
draw  the  English  nobles  to  approve  his  design.  The  nation  began  to 
despair  of  Elizabeth's  manying.  Her  jealousy  kept  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  succession  undecided.  The  memoiy  of  the  civil 
wars  which  had  desolated  England  for  more  than  a  centuiy,  on  account  oi 
the  disputed  titles  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  still  recent. 
Almost  all  the  ancient  nobility  had  perished,  and  the  nation  itself  had  been 
brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction  in  that  unhappy  contest.  The  Scottish 
queen,  though  her  right  of  succession  was  generafly  held  to  be  undoubted, 
might  meet  with  formidable  competitors.  She  might  marry  a  foreign  and 
a  popish  prince,  and  brin^  both  liberty  and  religion  into  danger.  But,  by 
marrying  her  to  an  Englishman,  a  zealous  protestant,  the  most  powerful 
and  most  universally  bebved  of  all  the  nobility,  an  effectual  remedy  seemed 
to  be  provided  against  all  these  evils.  The  greater  part  of  the  peers,  either 
directly  or  tacitly,  approved  of  it,  as  a  salutary  proiect.  The  earls  of  Arundel, 
Pembroke,  Leicester,  and  lord  Lumley,  suBscriDed  a  letter  to  the  Scottish 
queen,  written  with  Leicester's  hand,  m  which  they  warmly  recommended 
the  match,  but  insisted,  by  way  of  prelim inaiy,  on  Mary  s  promise,  that 
she  should  attempt  nothing,  in  consequence  of  her  pretensions  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth,  or  to  her  posterity ;  that  she  should 
consent  to  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  two  kingdoms ; 
that  she  should  confirm  the  present  establishment  of  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  receive  into  favour  such  of  her  subjects  as  had  appeared  in  arms 
against  her.  Upon  her  agreeing  to  the  marriage  and  ratifying;  these  articles, 
they  enje^aged  that  the  English  nobles  would  not  only  concur  in  restoring  her 
immediately  to  her  own  throne,  but  in  securing  to  her  that  of  England  in 
reversion.  Mary  readily  consented  to  all  these  proposals,  except  the 
second,  with  regard  to  which  she  demanded  some  time  for  consulting  her 
ancient  ally  the  French  kin^.* 

The  whole  of  this  negotiation  was  industriously  concealed  from  Eliza- 
beth. Her  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  well  known,  nor  could  it 
be  expected  that  she  would  willingly  come  into  a  measure  which  tended 
so  visibly  to  save  the  reputation  and  to  increase  the  power  of  her  rival. 
But,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  nation,  the  taking  a  few 
steps  without  her  knowledge  could  hardly  be  reckoned  criminal ;  and 
while  eveiy  person  concerned,  even  Mary  and  Norfolk  themselves,  de- 
clared, that  nothing  should  be  concluded  without  obtaining  her  consent, 
the  duty  and  allegiance  of  subjects  seemed  to  be  fully  preserved.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nobles  regarded  the  matter  in  this  li^ht.  Those  who 
conducted  the  intri^e  had  further  and  more  dangerous  views.  They  saw 
the  advantages  which  Maiy  would  obtain  by  this  treaty,  to  be  present  and 
certain ;  ana  the  execution  of  the  promises  which  she  came  under,  to  be 
distant  and  uncertain.  They  had  earl^  communicated  their  scheme  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  obtained  their  approbation.!  A  treatjr 
concerning  which  they  consulted  foreign  princes,  wnile  they  concealed  it 
from  their  own  sovereign,  could  not  be  deemed  innocent.  They  hoped, 
however,  that  the  union  of  such  a  number  of  the  chief  persons  in  the 
kingdom  would  render  it  necessaiy  for  Elizabeth  to  comply ;  they  flattered 
themselves  that  a  combination  so  strong  would  be  altogether  irresistible : 
and  such  was  their  confidence  of  success,  that  when  a  plan  was  concerted 
in  the  north  of  England  for  rescuing  Mary  out  of  the  hands  of  her  keepers, 
Norfolk,  who  was  afraid  that  if  she  recovered  her  liberty  her  sentiments 
in  his  favour  might  change,  used  all  his  interest  to  dissuade  the  conspirators 
from  attempting  it.} 
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In  fliis  situation  did  the  affiiir  remain,  when  Lord  Bo7d  arriTed  from 
Eog^land ;  and^  besides  the  letters  which  he  produced  publicly,  brought 
others  in  ciphers  from  Norfolk  and  Throkmorton,  to  the  resent,  and  to 
Maitland.  These  were  full  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes/  All  the  nobles 
of  England  concurred^  said  they,  in  fayouriDg  the  design.  Eveiy  prelimi- 
nary was  adjusted ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  a  scheme  so  deep  laid,  ooi>- 
diicted  with  so  much  art,  and  supported  both  by  power  and  by  numbers, 
could  miscarry,  or  be  defeated  in  the  execution.  Nothing  was  now  wantii^ 
but  the  concluding  ceremony.  It  depended  on  the  regent  to  hasten  that, 
by  procuring  a  sentence  of  divorce,  which  would  remove  the  only  obstacle 
that  stood  in  the  way.  This  was  expected  of  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
promise  to  Norfolk ;  and  if  he  regarded  either  his  interest  or  his  fame,  or 
even  his  safety,  he  would  not  fail  to  fulfil  these  engagements.* 

But  the  regent  was  now  in  very  different  circumstances  from  those  which 
had  formerly  induced  him  to  affect  an  api^robation  of  Norfolk's  schemes. 
He  saw  that  the  downfall  of  his  own  power  must  be  the  first  consequence 
of  the  duke's  success ;  and  if  the  queen,  who  considered  him  as  the  chief 
author  of  all  her  misfortunes,  should  recover  her  ancient  authority,  he  could 
never  expect  favour,  nor  scarce  hope  for  impunity.  No  wonder  he  declined 
a  step  so  fataJ  to  himself,  and  which  would  have  established  the  grandeur 
of  another  on  the  ruins  of  his  own.  This  refusal  occasioned  a  delay. 
But,  as  eveiy  other  circumstance  was  settled,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  in  the 
name  of  his  mistress,  and  the  duke,  in  person,  declared,  in  presence  of  the 
French  ambassador,  their  mutual  consent  to  the  roarriaEe,  and  a  contract 
to  this  purpose  was  signed,  and  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  ambassador.! 

The  intrigue  was  now  in  so  many  hands,  that  it  could  not  lonff  remain 
a  secret.  It  began  to  be  whispered  at  court ;  and  Elizabeth  calling  the 
duke  into  her  presence  [Aug.  13],  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  at  his 
conduct,  and  cnaiged  him  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  prosecuting  such  a 
dangerous  design.  Soon  ai^r  Leicester,  who  perhaps  had  countenanced 
the  project  with  no  other  intention,  revealed  all  tne  circumstances  of 
it  to  the  queen.  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throkmorton,  were 
confined  and  examined.  Mary  was  watched  more  narrowly  than  ever ; 
and  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  pretended  to  dispute  with  the 
Scottish  queen  her  right  to  the  succession,  being  joined  in  commission  with 
Shrewsbury,  rendered  her  imprisonment  more  intolerable  by  the  excess 
of  his  vigilance  and  rigour.|  The  Scottish  regent,  threatened  with  Eliza- 
beth's displeasure,  meanly  betrajed  the  duke ;  put^  his  letters  into  her 
hands,  and  furnished  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power.§  The  duke  himself 
retired  first  to  Howard  House,  and  then,  in  contempt  of  the  summons  to 
appear  before  the  privy  council,  fled  to  his  seat  in  Noifolk.  Intimidated 
by  the  imprisonment  of'^his  associates ;  coldly  received  by  his  friends  in  that 
county ;  unprepared  for  a  rebellion ;  and  unwilling  perhaps  to  rebel ;  he 
hesitated  for  some  days,  and  at  last  obeyed  a  second  call,  and  repaired  to 
Windsor  [Oct  3].  He  was  first  kept  as  a  orisoner  in  a  private  house,  and 
then  sent  to  the  tower.  After  being  confined  there  upwards  of  nine  months, 
he  was  released  upon  his  humble  submission  to  Elizabeth,  giving  her  a 
promise,  on  his  allegiance,  to  hold  no  further  correspondence  with  the 
queen  of  Scots.||  During  the  progress  of  Norfolk's  ne^tiations,  the  queen's 
partisans  in  Scotland,  who  made  no  doubt  of  their  issuing  in  her  restoration 
to  the  throne,  with  an  increase  of  authority,  were  wonderfully  elevated. 
Maitland  was  the  soul  of  that  party,  and  tne  person  whose  activity  and 
ability  the  rc^nt  chiefly  dreaded.  He  had  laid  the  plan  of  that  intrigue 
which  had  kindled  such  combustion  in  England.  He  continued  to  foment 
the  spirit  of  disafifection  in  Scotland,  and  had  seduced  from  the  regent  loid 
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Home,  Kiikaldy,  and  several  of  his  former  associates.  While  he  enjoyed 
liberty,  the  regent  could  not  reckon  his  own  power  secure.  For  this 
reason,  having  by  an  artifice  allured  Maitland  to  Stirlin^i  l^e  employed 
Captain  Crawfora,  one  of  his  creatunBS,  to  accuse  him  of  being  accessaiy 
to  the  murder  of  the  king;  and  under  that  pretence  he  was  arrested  and 
cairied  as  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  He  would  soon  have  been  brought  to 
trial,  but  was  saved  by  the  friendship  of  Kirkaldy,  governor  of  the  castle, 
who,  by  pretending  a  warrant  for  that  purpose  From  the  regent,  got  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whose  care  he  was  committed,  and  con- 
ducted him  into  the  castle,  which  from  that  time  was  entirely  under  Mait- 
land's  command.*  The  loss  of  a  place  of  so  much  importance,  and  the 
defection  of  a  man  so  eminent  for  militaiy  skill  as  Kirkaldy,  brought  the 
regent  into  some  disreputation,  for  which,  however,  the  success  of  nis  ally 
Enzabeth,  about  this  time,  abundantly  compensated. 

The  intrigue  carried  on  for  restoring  the  Scottish  queen  to  liberty  having 
been  discovered  and  disappointed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  the  same  pur- 
pose by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  issue  of  it  was  not  more  fortunate.  The 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  though  little  distinguished 
by  their  personal  abilities,  were  two  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  £nghsh  peers.  Their  estates  in  the  northern  counties  were  great,  and 
diey  possessed  that  influence  over  the  inhabitants,  which  was  nereditaiy 
in  the  popular  and  martial  families  of  Percy  and  of  Nevil.  They  were 
both  attached  to  the  popish  religion,  and  discontented  with  the  court, 
where  new  men  and  a  new  system  prevailed.  £ver  since  Maiy's  arrival 
in  England,  they  had  warmly  espoused  her  interest ;  and  zeal  for  popeiy, 
opposition  to  the  court,  and  commiseration  of  her  sufferings,  had  engaged 
them  in  different  plots  for  her  relief.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  O 
her  keeper,  they  held  a  dose  correspondence  with  her,  and  communicated 
to  her  all  their  designs.!  They  were  privy  to  Norfolk's  schemes ;  but  the 
caution  with  which  he  proceeded  did  not  suit  their  ardour  and  impetuosity. 
The  liberty  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  not  their  sole  object.  They  aimed 
at  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  religion,  and  a  revolution  in  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  For  this  reason  they  solicited  the  aid  of  the  king 
of  Spain>  the  avowed  and  zealous  patron  of^popeir  in  that  age.  Nothing 
coula  be  more  delightful  to  the  restless  spirit  ol  Pnilip,  or  more  necessary 
towards  facilitating  his  schemes  in  the  Netherlands  than  the  involving 
England  in  the  confusion  and  miseries  of  a  ci?il  war.  The  duke  of  Alva, 
by  nis  direction,  encouraged  the  two  earls,  and  promised,  as  soon  as  they 
either  took  the  field  with  their  forces,  or  surprised  any  place  of  strength, 
or  rescued  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  he  would  supply  them  both  with 
money  and  a  strong  body  of  troops.  La  Mothe,  the  governor  of  Dunkirk, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  sounded  the  ports  where  it  would  be  most 
proper  to  land.  And  Chiapini  V itelli,  one  of  Alva's  ablest  officers,  was 
despatched  into  England,  on  pretence  of  settlii^  some  commercial  differ- 
ences between  the  two  nations ;  but  in  reality  that  the  rebels  might  be  sure 
of  a  leader  of  experience  as  soon  as  they  ventured  to  take  arrns.^ 

The  conduct  of  this  negotiation  occasioned  many  meetings  and  mes- 
sages between  the  two  earls.  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  these ;  and 
though  she  suspected  nothing  of  their  real  design,  she  concluded  that  they 
were  among  the  number  of  Norfolk's  confidante.  They  were  summoned, 
for  this  reason,  to  repair  to  court.  Conscious  of  gu  il t,  and  afraid  of  d iscovery , 
they  delayed  giving  obedience,  A  second  and  more  peremptory  order 
was  issued  [>fov.  9].  This  they  could  not  decline,  without  shaking  oft 
their  allegiance  ;  and,  as  no  time  was  led  for  deliberation,  they  instantly 
erected  their  standard  against  their  sovereign.    The  re-establishing  the 
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Catholic  religioD ;  the  settling  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown  ;  the 
defence  of  t&  ancient  nobili^ ;  were  the  motives  which  they  allefl;ed  to 
j  ustify  their  rebellion.*  Many  of  the  lower  people  flocked  to  them  with  such 
arms  as  they  could  procure ;  and,  had  the  capacity  of  their  leaders  been 
in  any  d^^ree  equal  to  the  enterprise,  it  must  have  soon  erown  to  be 
extremely  fonnidable.  Elizabeth  acted  with  prudence  ana  vigour,  and 
was  served  by  her  subjects  with  fidelity  and  araour.  On  the  first  rumour 
of  an  insurrection,  Ma^  was  removed  to  Coventry,  a  place  of  strength, 
which  could  not  be  taken  without  a  r^ular  siege  ;  a  detachment  of  the 
rebels,  which  was  sent  to  rescue  her,  returned  without  success.  Troops 
were  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  as  they  advanced,  the 
malecontents  retired.  In  their  retreat  their  numbers  dwindled  away,  and 
their  spirits  sunk.  Desi>air  and  uncertainty  whither  to  direct  their  flight, 
kept  toeether  for  some  time  a  small  body  of  them  amons  the  mountains 
of  NorSiumberland ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  disperse,  and  the 
chiefs  took  refuse  among  the  Scottish  borderers  [Dec.  21].  The  two  earlsy 
together  with  tne  countess  of  Northumberland,  wandenne  for  some  days 
in  the  wastes  of  Liddisdale,  were  plundered  by  the  banditti,  exposed  to 
the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  left  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Westmorland  was  concealed  by  Scott  of  Buccleugh  and  Ker  of  Femiherst, 
and  aAerwards  conveyed  into  the  Netherlands.  Northumberland  was 
seized  by  the  regent,  who  had  marched  with  some  troops  towards  the 
borders,  to  prevent  any  impression  the  rebels  might  make  on  those  mutinous 
provinces.! 

Amidst  so  many  surprising  events,  the  aflairs  of  the  church,  for  two 
years,  have  almost  escaped  our  notice.  Its  general  assemblies  were  held 
regularly ;  but  no  business  of  much  importance  employed  their  attention. 
As  the  number  of  the  protestant  clergy  daily  increased,  the  deficiency  of 
the  funds  set  apart  for  their  subsistence  became  greater,  and  was  more 
sensibly  felt.  M&ny  efforts  were  made  towards  recovering  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  church,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  was  possessed  by  the 

gopish  incumbents,*  a  race  of  men  who  were  now  not  only  useless  but 
urdensome  to  the  nation.  But  though  the  manner  in  which  the  regent 
received  the  addresses  and  complaints  of  the  general  assemblies  was  veiy 
different  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  no  efifectual  remedy 
was  provided ;  and  while  they  suffered  intolerable  oppression,  and  groaned 
under  extreme  poverty,  fair  words  and  liberal  promises  were  aU  they 
were  able  to  obtain.^ 

Elizabeth  now  began  to  be  weary  of  keeping  such  a  prisoner  as  the 
queen  of  Scots.  During  the  former  year,  the  tranquillity  of  her  govern- 
ment had  been  disturbed,  first  by  a  secret  combination  of  some  of  her 
nobles,  then  by  the  rebellion  of  others ;  and  she  often  declared,  not  without 
reason,  that  Mary  was  the  hidden  cavae  of  both.  Many  of  her  own  subjects 
favoured  or  pitied  the  captive  queen  :  the  Roman  catholic  princes  on  the 
continent  were  warmly  interested  in  ner  cause.  The  detaining  her  any 
loQger  in  England,  she  foresaw,  would  be  made  the  pretext  or  occasion  of 
perpetual  cabals  and  insurrections  among  the  former ;  and  might  expose 
her  to  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  latter.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  give 
up  Maiy  ink)  the  hands  of  the  reeent,  after  stipulating^  with  him,  not  only 
that  her  days  should  not  be  cut  snort,  either  by  a  juaicial  sentence  or  by 
secret  violence,  but  that  she  should  l)e  treated  in  a  manner  suited  to  her 
rank ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  his  observance  of  this,  she  required  that  six 
of  the  chiff  noblemen  in  the  kingdom  should  be  sent  into  EnglaoKl  as 
ho6tages.§  With  respect  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  queen,  she  relied  on 
Murray'^  vigilance,  whose  security,  no  less  than  her  own,  depended  on 
preventii^  Mary  fiY>m  re^ascending  the  throne.    The  negotiation  for  thia 
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purpose  was  canried  some  length,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  vigilance 
of  toe  bishop  of  Ross,  who,  together  with  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors, remonstrated  against  the  infamy  of  such  an  action,  and  represented  the 
surrendering  the  queen  to  her  rebellious  subjects  to  be  the  sameHhing  as  if 
Elizabeth  should,  bj  her  own  authority,  condemn  her  to  instant  death. 
This  procured  a  delay ;  and  the  murder  of  the  regent  prevented  the  revival 
of  that  design.* 

Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who  committed  this  bar- 
barous action.  He  had  been  condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Langside,  as  I  have  already  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  regent's 
clemency.  But  part  of  his  estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the 
regent's  favourites,  who  seized  his  house,  and  turned  out  bis  wife  naked, 
in  a  cold  night,  into  the  open  fields,  where,  before  next  morning,  she 
became  furiously  mad.  This  injui^  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  him 
than  the  benefit  which  he  had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed 
to  be  revenged  upon  the  re^nt.  Party-raee  strengthened  and  inflamed  his 
private  resentment.    His  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enter- 

Erise.  The  maxims  of  that  age  justified  the  most  desperate  course  which 
e  could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed  the  regent  for  some  time, 
and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolved  at  last  to 
wait  till  his  enemy  should  arnve  at  Linlithgow,  through  which  he  was  to 
pass  in  his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  He  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden 
gallery,  which  had  a  window  towards  the  streets ;  spread  a  ieather  bed  on 
the  floor,  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being  heard ;  hung  up  a  black 
cloth  behind  him,  that  his  shadow  might  not  be  observed  from  without ; 
and  after  all  this  preparation  calmly  expected  the  regent's  approach,  who 
had  lodged  during  the  ni^ht  in  a  part  of  the  town  not  far  distant.  Some 
indistinct  information  of  the  dai^er  which  threatened  him  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  regent,  and  he  paicf  so  much  reeard  to  it  that  he  resolved  to 
return  by  the  same  gate  through  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  com- 
pass round  the  town.  But  as  the  crowd  about  the  gate  was  great,  and  he 
himself  unacquainted  with  fear,  he  proceeded  directly  along  the  street ; 
and,  the  throi^  of  the  people  obliging  him  to  move  very  slowly,  gave  the 
assassin  time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  him  with  a  single  bullet 
through  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  ^ntleman 
who  rode  on  his  other  side.  His  followers  instantly  endeavoured  to  break 
into  the  house  whence  the  blow  had  come,  but  they  found  the  door  strongly 
barricaded ;  and  before  it  could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a 
fleet  horse,  which  stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back  passage,  and  was  got  far 
beyond  their  reach.    The  regent  died  the  same  night  of  his  wound.f 

There  is  no  person  in  that  age  about  whom  historians  have  been  more 
divided,  or  whose  character  has  been  drawn  in  such  opposite  colours. 
PersonaJ  intrepidity,  military  skill,  sagacity,  and  vigour  in  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  affairs,  are  virtues  which  even  bis  enemies  allowed  him  to  have 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  moral  qualities  are  more  dubious, 
and  ought  neither  to  be  praised  nor  censured  without  great  reserve,  and 
many  distinctions.  In  a  fierce  age  he  was  capable  of  using  victoiy  with 
humanity,  and  of  treating  the  vanquished  witn  moderation.  A  patron  of 
learning,  which,  among  martial  nobles,  was  either  unknown  or  aespised. 
Zealous  fo|  religion^  to  a  degree  which  distinguished  him  even  at  a  time 
when  professions  of  that  kind  were  not  uncommon.  His  confidence  in  his 
fiiends  was  extreme,  and  inferior  only  to  his  liberality  towards  them,  which 
knew  no  bounds.  A  disinterested  passion  for  the  liberty  of  lis  country, 
prompted  him  to  oppose  the  pernicious  system  which  the  princes  of  Lor- 
rain  had  obliged  the  queen-mother  to  pursue.  On  Mary's  return  into 
Scotland,  he  served  her  with  a  zeal  and  affection,  to  which  he  sacrificed 
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the  tnendship  of  those  who  were  most  attached  to  his  person.  But,  od  the 
other  hand,  Dis  ambition  was  immoderate;  and  events  happened  that 
opened  to  him  vast  projects,  which  allured  his  enteiprising  genius,  and  led 
him  to  actions  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  subiect.  His  treatment  of  the 
queen,  to  whose  bounty  he  was  so  much  indented,  was  unbrotherly  and 
ungrateful.  The  dependence  on  Elizabeth,  under  which  he  brought 
Scotland,  was  disgraceful  to  the  nation.  He  deceived  and  betrayed  ^K>r- 
folk  with  a  baseness  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour.  His  elevation  to  such 
unexpected  dignity  inspired  him  with  new  passions,  with  haughtiness  and 
reserve  ;  and  instead  ol  his  natural  manner,  which  was  blunt  and  open,  he 
affected  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  refinement.  Fond,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  of  flattery,  and  impatient  of  advice,  his  creatures,  by  soothine 
his  vanity,  led  him  astray,  whne  his  ancient  friends  stood  at  a  distance,  and 
predicted  his  approaching  fall.  But  amidst  the  turbulence  and  confusion 
of  that  factious  period,  he  dispensed  justice  with  so  much  impartiality,  he 
repressed  the  licentious  borderere  with  so  much  courage,  ana  established 
such  uncommon  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country,  that  his  administration 
was  extremely  popular,  and  he  was  long  and  aroctionately  remembered 
among  the  commons,  by  the  name  of  the  good  regeni. 
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1570.]  The  unexpected  blow,  by  which  the  r^nt  was  cot  off,  struck 
the  king's  party  with  the  utmost  consternation.  Elizabeth  bewailed  his 
death  as  the  most  fatal  disaster  which  could  have  befallen  her  kingdom ; 
and  was  inconsolable  to  a  degree  that  little  suited  her  dignity.  Sfaiy's 
adherents  exulted,  as  if  now  her  restoration  were  not  only  certain,  but  near 
at  hand.  The  infamy  of  the  crime  naturally  fell  on  those  who  expressed 
such  indecent  joy  at  the  commission  of  it :  and,  as  the  assassin  made  his 
escape  on  a  horse  which  belonged  to  lord  Claud  Hamjlton,  and  fled 
directly  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  received  in  triumph,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  regent  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the  queen's  party, 
rather  than  to  the  revenge  of  a  private  man.  On  the  day  after  the  murder, 
Scott  of  Buccleugb,  anoT  Ker  of  Femiherst,  both  zealous  abetters  of  the 
queen's  cause,  entered  England  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  plundered  and 
burned  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  expected  no  such  outrage. 
If  the  regent  had  oeen  alive,  they  would  scarce  have  ventured  on  such  an 
irregrular  incursion,  nor  could  it  well  have  happened  so  soon  after  his 
deatn,  unless  thejy  had  been  privy  to  the  crime. 

This  was  not  tne  only  irregularity  to  which  the  anarchy  that  followed  the 
regent's  death  gave  occasion.  During  such  general  confusion,  men  hoped 
for  universal  impunity,  and  broke  out  into  excesses  of  every  kind.  As  it 
was  impossible  to  restrain  these  without  a  settled  form  of  government,  a 
convention  of  the  nobles  was  held,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
election  of  a  regent  [Feb.  12],  The  queen's  adherents  refused  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting,  and  protested  against  its  proceedings.  The  king's 
own  party  was  irresolute,  and  divided  in  opinion.  Maitland,  whom  Kir- 
kaldy  haa  set  at  liberty,  and  who  obtained  from  the  nobles  then  assembled 
a  declaration  acquitting  him  of  the  crime  which  had  been  laid  to  his  charge, 
endeavoured  to  bring  aoout  a  coalition  of  the  two  parties,  by  proposing  to 
admit  the  queen  to  the  joint  administration  of  government  with  her  son. 
Elizabeth,  adhering  to  her  ancient  system  with  regard  to  Scottish  affiiirsy 
laboured,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  Mary's  friends,*  to  multiply 
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and  to  perpetuate  the  factions  which  tore  in  pieces  the  kingdom.  RaiH 
dolph,  whom  she  despatched  into  Scotland  on  tne  first  news  of  the  reeent's 
deaths  and  who  was  her  usual  agent  for  such  services,  found  all  parties  so 
exasperated  by  mutual  injuries,  and  so  full  of  irreconcilable  rancour,  that  it 
cost  him  little  trouble  to  inflame  their  animosity.  The  convention  broke 
up  without  coming  to  ^ny  agreement ;  and  a  new  meeting,  to  which  the 
nobles  of  all  parties  were  invited,  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  May.* 

Meantime,  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy,  who  still  continued  to  acknowledge 
the  king's  authority,  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to  restore  some  degree  of 
hannony  among  their  countrymen.  They  procured  for  this  purpose  an 
amicabfe  conference  among  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions.  But  wnile  the 
one  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  queen,  as  the  only  thing  whch  could 
re-establish  the  public  tranquillity ;  wnile  the  other  esteemed  the  kind's 
authority  to  be  so  sacred  that  it  was  on  no  account  to  be  called  in  question 
or  impaired ;  and  neither  of  them  would  recede  in  the  least  point  from 
their  opinions,  they  separated  without  any  prospect  of  concord.  Both  were 
rendered  more  averse  from  reconcilement,  by  the  hope  of  foreign  aid. 
An  envoy  arrived  from  France  with  promises  of  powerful  succour  to  the 
queen's  adherents ;  and,  as  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  terminating  in  peace,  it  was  expected  that  Charles  would 
soon  be  at  liberty  to  fulfil  what  he  promised.  Un  the  other  hand,  the  earl 
of  Sussex  was  assembling  a  powerful  army  on  the  borders,  and  its  opera- 
tions could  not  fail  of  adding  spirit  and  strength  to  the  king's  party  .f 
>  Though  the  attempt  towards  a  coalition  of  the  factions  proved  ineffec- 
tual, it  contributed  somewhat  to  moderate  or  suspend  their  rage  ^  but  they 
soon  began  to  act  with  their  usual  violence.  Morton,  the  most  vigilant  and 
able  leader  on  the  king's  side,  solicited  Elizabeth  to  interpose,  without 
delay,  for  the  safety  of  a  party  so  devoted  to  her  interest,  ana  which  stood 
so  much  iq  need  of  her  assistance.  The  chiefs  of  the  queen's  faction, 
assemblii^  at  Linlithgow  [April  10],  marched  thence  to  Edinburgh ;  and 
Kirkaldy,  who  was  both  governor  of  the  castle  and  provost  of  the  town, 
prevailed  on  the  citizens,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to  admit  them 
within  the  gates.  Together  with  Kirkaldy,  the  earl  olAthoIe  and  Mait- 
land acceded  almost  openly  to  their  party :  and  the  duke  and  lord  Her- 
ries,  having  recovered  liberty  by  Kincalay  s  favour,  resumed  the  places 
which  they  had  formerly  held  in  their  councils.  Encouraged  by  the 
acquisition  of  persons  so  illustrious  by  their  birth,  and  so  eminent  for  their 
abilities,  they  published  a  proclamation,  declaring:  their  intention  to  sup- 
port the  queen  s  authority,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  leave  the  city 
Dcfore  the  meeting  of  the  approaching  convention,  in  which,  by  their  num- 
bers and  influence,  they  did  not  doubt  of  securing  a  majority  of  voices  on 
their  side.| 

At  the  same  time  they  had  formed  a  design  of  kindling  war  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  If  they  could  engage  them  in  hostilities,  and  revive 
their  ancient  emulation  and  antipathy,  tney  hoped  not  only  to  dissolve  a 
confederacy  of  great  advantage  to  the  king's  cause,  but  to  reconcile  their 
countrymen  to  tne  queen,  Elizabeth's  natural  and  most  dangerous  rival. 
With- this  view  they  had,  immediately  after  the  murder  of  the  regent, 
prompted  Scott  and  Ker  to  commence  hostilities,  and  had  since  instigatea 
them  to  continue  and  extend  their  depredations.  As  Elizabeth  foresaw. 
on  the  one  hand,  the  dangerous  consequences  of  rendering  this  a  national 
quarrel ;  and  resolved,  on  the  other,  not  to  sufler  such  an  insult  on  her 
government  to  pass  with  impunit^r ;  she  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  she  imputed  the  outrages  which  had  been  committed  on  the  borders 
not  to  the  Scottish  nation,  but  to  a  few  desperate  and  ill  designing  persons ; 
that  with  the  former  she  was  resolved  to  maintain  an  inviolable  friendshipy 
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wbeieas  the  duty  which  she  owed  to  her  own  subjects  obliged  her  to 
chastise  the  licentiousness  of  the  latter.*  Sussex  ana  Scrope  accordingly 
entered  Scodand,  the  one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west  borders,  and 
laid  waste  the  adjacent  countries  with  fire  and  sword.f  Fame  magnified 
the  number  and  progress  of  their  troops ;  and  Mary's  adherents,  not  think- 
ing themselves  safe  in  £dinburff h,  the  inhabitants  whereof  were  ill  affected 
to  their  cause,  retired  to  Linli£gow  [April  28].  There,  by  a  public  pro- 
clamation, they  asserted  the  queen^s  authority,  and  forbad  giving  obedi- 
ence to  any  but  the  duke,  or  the  earls  of  Argyll  and  Huntly,  whom  she 
had  constituted  her  lieutenants  in  the  kingdom. 

The  nobles,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  king,  though  considerably 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  so  many  of  their  friends,  assembled  at 
Jtklmburgh  on  the  day  appointed.  They  issued  a  counter  proclamation* 
declaring  such  as  appeared  for  the  queen  enemies  of  their  country ;  and 
charging  them  with  the  murder  both  of  the  late  king  and  of  the  regent 
[May  1  J.  They  could  not,  however,  presume  so  much  on  their  own 
strength  as  to  venture  either  to  elect  a  regent,  or  to  take  the  field  against 
the  queen's  party ;  but  the  assistance  which  they  received  from  Elizabeth 
enabled  them  to  do  both.  By  her  order  sir  William  Druiy  marched  into 
Scotland  with  a  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  hoi'se ;  the  king's  adherents 
joined  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  and  advancing  towards 
Glasgow,  where  the  adverse  party  had  already  begun  hostilities  by  attack- 
ing the  castle,  they  forced  them  to  retire,  plundered  the  neighbourii^ 
country,  which  belonged  to  the  Hamiltons,  aixl  after  seizing  some  of  their 
castles,  and  razing  others,  returned  to  Edinburgh. 

Under  Drury's  protection  the  earl  of  Lennox  returned  into  Scotland. 
It  was  natural  to  commit  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  him  during  the 
minority  of  his  grandson.  His  illustrious  birth,  and  alliance  with  the  royal 
family  of  England  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  rendered  him  worthy  of  tnat 
honour.  Hb  resentment  against  Mary  being  implacable,  and  his  estate 
lying  in  Ei^land,  and  his  family  residing  there,  Elizabeth  considered  him 
as  a  man  who,  both  from  inclination  and  from  interest,  would  act  in  con- 
cert with  her,  and  ardently  wished  that  he  might  succeed  Murray  in  the 
office  of  regent.  But,  on  many  accounts,  she  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
discover  her  own  sentiments,  or  to  favour  his  pretensions  too  openly.  The 
civil  wars  in  France,  which  had  been  excited  partly  by  real  and  partly  by 
pretended  zeal  for  religion,  and  carried  on  with  a  fierceness  that  did  it  real 
di^onour,  appeared  now  to  be  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  issue ;  and 
after  shedding  the  best  blood  and  wasting  the  richest  provinces  in  the  king^ 
dom,  both  parties  desired  peace  with  an  ardour  that  facilitated  the  nego- 
tiations which  were  canning  on  for  that  purpose.  Charles  IX.  was  known 
to  be  a  passionate  admirer  of  Mary's  beauty.  Nor  could  he  in  honour 
suffer  a  queen  of  France,  and  the  most  ancient  ally  of  his  crown,  to  lai^;uish 
in  her  present  cruel  situation  without  attemptii^  to  procure  her  relief.  He 
had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  satisf;^  himself  with  remonstrating,  by  his 
ambassadors,  against  the  indignity  with  which  she  had  been  treated.  But 
if  he  w*re  once  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  his  inclinations,  Elizabeth  would 
have  tfery  thing  to  dread  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  and  the 
power  of  his  arms.  It  therefor^  became  necessary  for  her  to  act  with  some 
reserve,  and  not  to  appear  avowedly  to  countenance  the  choice  of  a  reeent, 
in  contempt  of  Marjrs  authority.  The  iealousy  and  prejudices  of  the 
Scots  required  no  less  management  Had  she  openly  supported  Lennox's 
claim ;  had  she  recommended  him  to  the  convention,  as  the  candidate  of 
whom  she  approved ;  this  mieht  have  roused  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
nobles,  and  by  too  plain  a  discovery  of  her  intention  she  might  have 
defeated  its  success.    For  these  reasons  sbs  hesitated  long,  and  returned 
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amb^uoia  answers  to  all  the  messages  which  she  received  from  the  king's 
paity.  A  more  explicit  declaration  of  her  sentiments  was  at  last  obtained, 
and  an  event  of  an  eztraordinaiy  nature  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  it.  Pope  Pius  V.  having  issued  a  bull,  whereby  he  excommunicated 
Elizabeth,  deprived  her  of  her  kingdom,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  Felton,  an  Englishman,  had  the  boldness  to  affix  it 
on  the  eates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace.  In  former  aees  a  pope, 
moved  03rhis  own  ambition,  or  pride,  or  bigotry,  denounced  this  fatal  sen- 
tence against  the  most  powerful  monarchs ;  but  as  the  authority  of  the  court 
of  Rome  was  now  less  regarded,  its  proceedings  were  more  cautious;  and 
it  was  only  when  they  were  roused  by  some  powerful  prince  that  the 
thunders  of  the  church  were  ever  heard.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  imputed  this 
step  which  the  pope  had  taken,  to  a  combination  of  the  Roman  catholic 
princes  against  her,  and  suspected  that  some  plot  was  formed  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  queen.  In  that  event  she  knew  that  the  safety  of  her  own 
kingdom  depended  on  preserving  her  influence  in  Scotland ;  and  in  order 
to  strei^then  this  she  renewed  her  promises  of  protecting  the  king's  ad- 
herents, encouraged  them  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  regent,  and  even 
ventured  to  point  out  the  earl  of  Lennox  as  the  person  who  had  the  best 
title.  That  honour  was  accordingly  conferred  upon  him  in  a  convention 
of  the  whole  par^  held  on  the  12tn  of  July.* 

The  r^enrs  m^t  care  was  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
which  the  queen's  party  had  summoned  to  convene  at  Linlithgow.  Having 
effected  that,  he  marched  against  the  earl  of  Huntly,  Maiy's  lieutenant  in 
the  north,  and  forced  the  garrison  which  he  had  placed  in  Brechin  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Soon  af^er  be  made  himself  master  of  some  other 
castles.  Emboldened  by  this  successful  beginning  of  his  administration, 
as  well  as  by  the  appearance  of  a  considerable  army,  with  which  the  earl 
of  Sussex  hovered  on  the  borders,  he  deprived  maitland  of  his  office  of 
secretary,  and  proclaimed  him,  the  duke,  Huntly,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
queen's  party,  traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country.! 

In  this  desperate  situation  of  their  affairs,  the  queen's  adherents  had 
recourse  to  the  king  of  Spain,t  with  whom  Mary  had  held  a  close  corres- 
pondence ever  since  her  confinement  in  Ei^land.  They  prevailed  on  the 
duke  of  Alva  to  send  two  of  his  officers  to  take  a  view  of  the  country,  and  to 
examine  its  coasts  and  harbours ;  and  obtained  from  them  a  smafi  supply 
of  money  and  arms,  which  were  sent  to  the  earl  of  Huntly. §  But  this  aid, 
so  disproportionate  to  their  exigencies,  would  have  availed  them  little. 
They  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  a  treaty  which  Elizabeth  was 
carrying  on,  under  colour  of  restoring  the  captive  queen  to  her  throne. 
The  first  steps  in  this  negotiation  had  been  taken  in  the  month  of  May ; 
but  hitherto  little  progress  was  made  in  it.  The  peace  concluded  between 
the  Roman  catholics  and  Hugonots  in  France,  and  her  apprehensions  that 
Charles  would  interpose  with  vigour  in  behalf  of  his  sister-in-law,  quick- 
ened Elizabeth's  motions.  She  affected  to  treat  her  prisoner  with  more 
indulgence,  she  listened  more  graciously  to  the  solicitations  of  foreign 
ambassadors  in  her  favour,  and  seemed  fully  determined  to  replace  her  on 
the  throne  of  her  ancestors.    As  a  proof  of  her  sincerity,  she  laboured  to 

Crocure  a  cessation  of  arms  between  the  two  contending  factions  in  Scot- 
ind.  Lennox,  elated  with  the  good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended 
his  administration,  and  flattering  himself  with  an  eas^  triumph  over  enemies 
whose  estates  were  wasted,  and  their  forces  dispirited,  refusied  for  some 
time  to  come  into  this  measure.  It  was  not  safe  for  him,  however,  to  dis- 
pute the  will  of  his  protectress.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  during  two 
months,  to  commence  on  the  third  of  September,  was  agreed  upon;  and, 
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beinp  renewed  fiom  time  to  time,  it  cootinaed  till  the  fint  of  April  next 
year.* 

Soon  after,  Elizabeth  despatched  Cecil  and  sir  Walter  Mildraay  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  The  dignity  of  these  ambassadors,  the  former  her  prime 
minister,  the  latter  chancellor  of  the  exchec^uer  and  one  of  her  ablest  coun- 
seliofs,  convinced  all  parties  that  the  negotiation  was  serious,  and  the  hour 
of  Maiy^s  liberty  was  now  approaching.  The  propositions  which  they 
made  to  her  were  advantageous  to  Elizal^th,  but  such  as  a  prince  in  Maiy's 
situation  had  reason  to  expect.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
buigh;  the  renouncing  any  pretensions  to  the  English  crown,  during 
Elizabeth's  own  life,  or  that  of  her  posterity:  the  adhering  to  the  alliance 
between  the  two  kingdoms ;  the  pardoning  ner  subjects  who  had  taken 
arms  against  her ;  and  her  promising  to  hold  no  correspondence,  and  to 
countenance  no  enterprise,  that  might  disturb  Elizabeth's  government; 
were  among  the  chief  articles.  By  way  of  security  ibr  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these,  they  demanded  that  some  persons  of  rank  should  be  g^ven  as 
hostages,  that  the  prince  her  son  should  reside  in  England,  and  that  a  few 
castles  on  the  border  should  bu  put  into  Elizabeth's  hands.  To  some  of 
these  propositions  Mary  consented ;  some  she  endeavoured  to  mitig^ate : 
and  others  she  attempted  to  evade.  In  the  mean  time,  she  trausmittea 
copies  of  them  to  the  pope,  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  to  the 
doke  of  Alva.  She  insinuated,  that  without  some  timely  and  vigorous 
interposition  in  her  behalf,  she  would  be  obliged  to  accept  of  these  hard 
conditions,  and  topurchase  liberty  at  any  price.  But  the  pope  was  a  dis- 
tant and  feeble  ally,  and  by  his  great  eflorts  at  this  time  against  the  Turks, 
his  treasury  was  entirely  exhausted.  Charles  had  already  begun  to  medi- 
tate that  conspu^cy  against  the  Hugonots,  which  marks  his  reign  with  such 
infamy ;  and  it  required'much  leisure  and  perfect  tranquillity  to  bring  that 
execrable  plan  to  maturity.  Philip  was  employed  in  fitting  out  that  fleet 
which  acquired  so  much  renown  to  the  Christian  arms,  by  the  victoiy  over 
the  infidels  at  Lepanto ;  the  Moors  in  Spain  threatened  an  insurrection : 
and  his  subjects  m  the  Netherlands,  provoked  by  much  oppression  ana 
many  indignities,  were  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion.  All  of  them,  for 
these  different  reasons,  advised  Mary,  without  depending  on  their  aid,  to 
conclude  the  treaty  on  the  best  terms  she  could  procure.! 

Mary  accordingly  consented  to  many  of  Elizabeth's  demands,  and  dis- 
covered a  facility  of  disposition  which  promised  still  further  concessions. 
But  no  concession  she  could  have  made  would  have  satisfied  Elizabeth, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  repeated  professions  of  sincerity  to  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  with  which  she  carried  on  the  treaty, 
had  no  other  object  in  it  than  to  amuse  Maiy's  allies,  and  to  gain  time.| 
After  having  so  long  treated  a  queen,  who  fled  to  her  for  refiige,  in  so 
ungenerous  a  manner,  she  could  not  now  dismiss  her  with  safety.  Under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  rigorous  confinement,  Mary  had  found  means  to 
excite  commotions  in  England  which  were  extremely  formidable.  What 
desperate  effects  of  her  just  resentment  might  be  expected,  if  she  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  recovered  her  former  power  ?  What  evgagementa  could 
bind  her  not  to  revenge  the  wrongs  which  she  had  sunered,  nor  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favourable  conjunctures  that  might  present  themselves? 
Was  it  possible  for  her  to  give  such  security  for  Ikf  behaviour  in  times  to 
come,  as  might  remove  all  suspicions  and  fears  ?  And  was  there  not  good 
cause  to  conclude,  that  no  future  benefits  could  ever  obliterate  the  memory 
of  past  injuries?  It  was  thus  Elizabeth  reasoned:  though  she  continued 
to  act  as  if  her  views  had  been  entirely  different.  She  appointed  seven  of 
her  privy  counsellors  to  be  commissionera  for  settling  toe  articles  of  the 
trea^ ;  and  as  Maiy  had  already  named  the  bishops  of  Ivobs  and  Galloway^ 
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and  Lord  LivingstoD,  for  her  ambassadors,  she  required  the  regent  to 
empower  proper  persons  to  appear  id  behalf  of  the  kin^.  The  earl  of 
Morton,  Pitcaim  abbot  of  Dumfermling,  and  sir  James  Macgil,  were  the  per* 
sons  chosen  by  the  regent.  The^  prepared  for  their  journey  as  slowly  as 
Elizabeth  herself  could  have  wished  [Feb.  19,  1671].  At  length  they 
arrived  at  London,  and  met  the  commissioners  of  the  two  queens.  Maiy  9 
ambassadors  discorered  the  strongest  inclination  to  comply  with  evei^ 
thing  that  would  remove  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
mistress's  liberty.  But  when  Morton  and  his  associates  were  called  upon 
to  vindicate  their  conduct,  and  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  their  party, 
they  began,  in  justification  of  their  treatment  of  the  queen,  to  advance 
such  maxims  concemii^  the  limited  powers  of  princes,  and  the  natural  right 
of  subjects  to  resist  ana  to  oontrol  them,  as  were  extremely  shocking  to 
Elizaoeth,  whose  notions  of  re^al  prerogative,  as  has  been  formerly 
observed,  were  veiy  exalted.  With  reeard  to  the  authority  which  the  king 
now  possessed,  they  declared  they  neither  had,  nor  could  possibly  receive, 
instructions  to  consent  to  any  treaty  that  tended  to  subvert  or  even  to  impair 
it  in  the  least  degree.*  Nothing  could  be  more  trifling  and  ridiculous  than 
such  a  reply  from  the  commissioners  of  the  kine  of  Scots  to  the  queen  of 
Ei^land.  His  party  depended  absolutely  op  her  protection ;  it  was  by 
persons  devoted  to  her  he  had  been  seated  on  the  throne,  and  to  her  power 
ne  owed  the.  continuance  of  his  rei^n.  With  the  utmost  ease  she  could 
have  brought  them  to  hold  very  different  language ;  and  whatever  condi- 
tions she  might  have  thottt^ht  fit  to  subscribe,  they  would  have  had  no  other 
choice  but  to  submit.  This  declaration,  however,  she  affected  to  consider 
as  an  insuperable  difficulty ;  and  findinfi"  that  there  was  no  reason  to  dread 
any  danger  from  the  French  king,  who  had  not  discovered  that  eagerness  in 
support  of  Mary  which  was  expected,  the  reply  made  by  Morton  [March 
24],  fiimished  her  with  a  pretence  for  puttii^  a  stop  to  the  negotiation, 
until  the  regent  should  send  ambassadors  with  more  ample  powers.  Thus, 
after  beine  amused  for  ten  months  with  the  hopes  of  liberty,  the  unhappy 
queen  of  Scots  remained  under  stricter  custody  than  ever,  and  without  any 
prospect  of  escaping  from  it ;  while  those  subjects  who  still  adhered  to  her 
were  exposed,  without  ally  or  protector,  to  the  rage  of  enemies,  whom 
their  success  in  this  negotiation  rendered  still  more  insolent.t 

On  the  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  which  had  been  observed 
with  little  exactness  on  either  side.  Captain  Crawford  of  Jordan  Hill,  a  gal- 
lant and  enterprising  officer,  performed  a  service  of  ^at  importance  to  the 
regent,  by  surprising  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  This  was  the  only  fortified 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  which  the  queen  had  kept  possession  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  Its  situation,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
and  almost  inaccessible  rock  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  rendered 
it  extremely  strong,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  that  age,  impregnable :  as  it 
commanded  the  river  Clyde,  it  was  of  g^at  consequence,  and  was  deemed 
the  most  proper  place  in  the  kingdom  fof  landing  any  foreign  troops  that 
might  come  to  Mary's  aid.  The  strength  of  the  place  rendered  lord  Flem- 
ing, the  governor,  more  secure  than  he  ought  to  nave  been,  considering  its 
importance.  A  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  garrison,  and  had  been  dis« 
gusted  by  some  ill  usage,  proposed  the  scheme  to  the  regent,  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  practicable,  and  offered  himself  to  go  the  fore-* 
most  man  on  the  enterprise.  It  was  thought  prudent  to  risk  any  danger 
for  90  great  a  prize.  Scaling-ladders,  and  whatever  else  mieht  be  neces- 
sary, were  prepared  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch.  All  the  avenues 
to  the  castle  were  seized,  that  no  intelligence  of  the  design  might  reach  the 
governor.  Towards  evening  Crawford  marched  from  Glasgow  with  a 
4mall  but  determined  band.    By  midnight  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  tho^ 
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rock.  The  moon  was  set,  and  the  sky,  which  had  hitherto  been  extremely 
clear,  was  covered  with  a  thick  fog.  It  was  where  the  rock  was  highest 
that  the  assailants  made  their  attempt,  because  in  that  PJace  there  were 
few  sentinels,  and  they  hoped  to  find  them  least  alert,  xhe  first  ladder 
was  scarcely  fixed,  when  the  weight  and  eaeemess  of  those  who  mounted 
brought  it  to  the  ground.  None  of  the  assailants  were  hurt  by  the  fall,  and 
none  of  the  garrison  alarmed  at  the  noise.  Their  guide  and  Crawford 
scrambled  up  the  rock,  and  fastened  the  ladder  to  the  roots  of  a  tree  which 
erew  in  a  cleft.  This  place  they  all  reached  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
But  were  still  at  a  great  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Their  ladder 
was  made  fast  a  second  time ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ascent  they  met 
with  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  One  of  their  companions  was  seizea  with 
some  sudden  fit,  and  clung,  seepaingly  without  life,  to  the  ladder.  All 
were  at  a  stand.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  him.  To  tumble  him  head« 
long  was  cruel ;  and  might  occasion  a  discoveiy.  But  Crawford's  presence 
of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  bound  fast  to 
the  ladder,  that  he  might  not  fall  when  the  fit  was  over ;  and  turning  the 
other  side  of  the  ladder,  they  mounted  with  ease  over  his  belly.  Day  now 
began  to  break,  and  there  still  remained  a  high  wall  to  ftcale ;  but  after 
surmounting  so  many  great  difficulties,  this  was  soon  accomplished.  A  sentiy 
observed  tne  first  man  who  appeared  on  the  parapet,  and  had  Just  time 
to  give  the  alarm,  before  he  was  knocked  on  the  bead.  The  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  ran  out  naked,  unarmed,  and  more  solicitous  about 
their  own  safety  than  capable  of  making  resistance.  The  assailants  rushed 
forwards,  with  repeated  shouts  and  with  the  utmost  fury ;  took  possession 
of  the  magazine ;  seized  the  cannon,  and  turned  them  against  their  enemies. 
Lord  Fleming  got  into  a  small  boat,  and  fled  all  alone  into  Argyllshire. 
Crawford,  in  reward  of  his  valour  and  good  conduct,  remained  master  of 
the  castle ;  and  as  he  did  not  lose  a  single  man  in  the  enterprise,  he  enjoyed 
his  success  with  unmixed  pleasure.  Xady  Fleming,  Verac,  the  French 
envoy,  and  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew*s,  were  the  prisoners  of 
greatest  distinction.* 

Verac's  character  protected  him  from  the  usage  which  he  merited  by 
his  activity  in  stirring  up  enemies  aeainst  the  king.  The  regent  treated 
the  lady  with  great  politeness  and  numanity.  But  a  very  cufferent  fate 
awaited  the  archbishop ;  he  was  carried  under  a  strong  guard  to  Stirling ; 
and  as  he  had  formerly  been  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  he  was,  without 
any  formal  trial,  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  ana  on  the  fourth  day  after  he 
was  taken,  the  sentence  was  executed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  convict 
him  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  both  of  the  king  and  regent,  but  these 
accusations  were  supported  by  no  proof.  Our  historians  observe,  that  he 
was  the  first  bishop  in  Scotland  who  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
The  high  offices  he  had  enjoyed,  both  in  cnurch  and  state,  ought  to  have 
exempted  him  from  a  punishment  in£icted  only  on  the  lowest  criminals. 
But  his  zeal  for  the  queen,  his  abilities,  and  his  profession,  rendered  him 
odious  and  formidable  to  the  king's  adherents.  Lennox  hated  him  as  the 
person  by  whose  counsels  the  reputation  and  power  of  the  house  of  Hamil- 
ton were  supported.  Party  rage  and  personal  enmity  dictated  that  inde- 
cent sentence,  for  which  some  colour  was  sought  by  imputing  to  him  such 
odious  crimes.t 

The  loss  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  severe  treatment  of  the  archbishop,  per- 
plexed no  less  than  they  enraged  the  queen's  party :  and  hostilities  were 
renewed  with  all  the  fierceness  which  disappointment  and  indignation  can 
inspire.  Kirkald^,  who,  during  the  truce,  had  taken  care  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  garrison,  and  to  provide  every  thing  necessary  for  his  defences 
iasued  a  prociaunation  declaring  Lennox's  authority  to  be  unlawful  and 
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usurped ;  commanded  all  .who  favoured  his  cause  to  leave  the  town  within 
six  hours ;  seized  the  arms  belonginfi"  to  the  citizens ;  planted  a  batteiy  on 
the  steeple  of  St.  Giles's,  repaired  the  walls,  and  fortified  the  gates  of  the 
city ;  and,  though  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants  leaned  a  different  way, 
held  out  the  metropolis  ajB^ainst  the  regent.  The  Duke,  Huntly,  Home, 
Herries,  and  other  cniefs  of  that  faction,  repaired  to  Edinburgh  with  their 
followers :  and,  having  received  a  small  sum  of  money  and  some  ammuni- 
tion from  France,  formed  no  contemptible  army  within  the  walls.  On  the 
other  side,  Morton  seized  Leith  and  lortified  it ;  and  the  regent  joined  him 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men.  While  the  armies  lay  so  near  each 
other,  daily  skirmi^es  happened,  and  with  various  success.    The  queen's 

Earty  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  the  field  against  the  regent,  nor  was 
is  superiority  so  great  as  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  castle  or  of  the 
town.* 

Some  time  before  Edinburgh  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  the  regent 
had  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  in  that  place.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  objection  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  meeting*,  the  members  obeyed 
the  proclamation  as  exacdy  as  possible  [May  14],  and  assembled  in  a 
house  at  the  head  of  the  Canongate,  which,  though  without  the  walls,  lies 
within  tiie  liberties  of  the  city.  Kirkaldy  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
interrupt  their  meeting ;  but  they  were  so  stroi^ly  guarded  that  all  efforts 
were  vain.  They  passed  an  act  attainting  A^itland  and  a  few  others, 
and  then  adjourned  to  the  28th  of  August.! 

The  other  party,  in  order  that  thuir  proceedings  might  be  countenanced 
by  the  same  show  of  legal  authority,  neld  a  meeting  of  parliament  soon 
after.  There  was  produced  in  this  assembly  a  declaration  by  the  queen 
of  the  invalidity  of  that  deed  whereby  she  nad  resigned  the  crown,  and 
consented  to  the  coronation  of  her  son.  Conformable  to  this  declaration, 
an  act  was  passed  pronouncing  the  resignation  to  have  been  extorted  by 
fear:  to  be  null  in  itself,  and  in  all  its  consequences :  and  enioining  all 
good  subjects  to  acknowledge  the  queen  alone  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign 
and  to  support  those  who  acted  in  her  name.  The  present  establishment 
of  the  protestant  religion  was  confirmed  by  another  statute ;  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  adverse  party,  a  new  meeting  was  appointed  on  the  26th  of 
August.| 

Meanwhile  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war  desolated  the  kingdom.  Fellow 
citizens,  friends,  brothers  took  different  sides,  and  ranged  themselves  under 
the  standards  of  the  contending  factions.  In  every  county,  and  almost  in 
eveiy  town  and  village,  kin^^s  m^n,  and  queen's  men  were  names  of  dis- 
tinction. Political  hatred  dissolved  all  natural  ties,  and  extinguished  the 
reciprocal  good  will  and  confidence  which  holds  mankind  together  in 
society.  Religious  zeal  mingled  itself  with  these  civil  distinctions,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten  and  to  inflame  them. 

The  factions  which  divided  the  kiijgdom  were,  in  appearance,  only  two; 
but  in  both  these  there  were  persons  with  views  and  principles  so  different 
fix>m  each  other  that  they  ought  to  be  distinguished.  With  some,  con- 
siderations of  religion  were  predominant,  and  they  either  adhered  to  the 
Queen,  because  they  hoped  by  her  means  to  re-establish  poperv,  or  they 
defended  the  king's  autnority  as  the  best  support  of  the  protestant  faith. 
Amoi^  these  the  opposition  was  violent  and  irreconcileable.  Others  were 
influenced  by  political  motives  only,  or  allured  by  views  of  interest :  the 
regent  aimed  at  uniting  these,  ana  did  not  despair  of  gaining,  by  gentle 
arts,  many  of  Mary's  adherents  to  acknowledge  the  king^  autm)rity. 
Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  had  formed  the  same  design  of  a  coalition,  but  on 
such  terms  that  the  queen  might  be  restored  to  some  share  in  the  epovero- 
ment,  and  the  kingdom  shake  off  its  dependence  upon  England.    Morton» 
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die  ablest,  the  mc&t  ambitious,  and  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  kind's 
part^,  held  a  particular  course ;  and,  moving  only  as  he  was  prompted  by 
the  court  of  £ngland,  thwarted  every  measure  that  tended  towards  a  recon* 
cilement  of  the  factions ;  and  as  he  served  Elizabeth  with  much  fidelity,  he 
derived  both  power  and  credit  from  her  avowed  protection. 

The  time  appointed  by  both  parties  for  th6  meeting  of  their  parliaments 
DOW  approached.  Only  three  peers  and  two  bishops  appeared  in  that 
which  was  held  in  the  queen's  name  at  Edinbuigh.  But,  contemptible  as 
their  numbers  were,  thejr  passed  an  act  for  attainting  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred of  the  adverse  faction.  The  meeting  at  Stirhng  was  numerous  and 
splendid.  The  regent  had  prevailed  on  the  earls  of  Ai^ll,  Ee^lin&rton, 
Cassils,  and  lord  fbyd,  to  acKnowledge  the  king's  authority.  The  three 
earls  were  amoug  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  and  had 
hitherto  been  zealous  in  the  queen's  cause.  Lord  Boyd  had  been  one  of 
Mary's  commissioners  at  York  and  Westminster,  and  since  that  timt:  had 
been  admitted  into  d\  her  most  secret  councils.  But,  during;  that  turbulent 
period,  the  conduct  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  factions, 
varied  so  often,  that  the  sense  of  honour,  a  chief  preservative  of  consistence 
in  character,  was  entirely  lost ;  and,  without  any  regard  to  decorum,  men 
suddenly  abandoned  one  party,  and  adopted  all  the  violent  passions  of  the 
other.  The  defection,  however,  of  so  many  persons  of  distinction,  not  only 
weakened  the  queen's  party,  but  added  reputation  to  her  adversaries. 

After  the  example  of  tne  parliament  at  Edinbuigh,  that  at  Stirling^ 
began  with  framing  acts  against  the  opposite  faction.  But  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  securi^,  which  comidence  in  tiieir  own  numbers  or  distance  from 
danger  could  inspire,  they  were  awakened  early  in  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember the  third  by  the  snouts  of  the  enemy  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  In 
a  moment  the  houses  of  eveiy  person  of  distinction  were  surrounded,  and 
before  they  knew  what  to  think  of  so  strai^e  an  event,  the  regent,  the 
earls  of  Argyll,  Morton,  Glencairn,  Cassils,  Eglington,  M.ontrofle,  Buchan, 
the  lords  Sempil,  Cathcart,  Ogilvie,  were  all  made  prisoners,  and  mounted 
behind  troopers,  who  were  ready  to  cany  them  to  Edinbuigh.  Kirkaldy 
was  the  author  of  this  daring  enterprise  ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  induced 
by  the  ill-timed  solicitude  ofhis  friends  about  his  safety,  not  to  hazard  his 
own  person  in  conducting  it,  that  day  might  have  terminated  the  contest 
between  the  two  factions,  and  have  restored  peace  to  his  countnr.  By  his 
direction,  four  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Huntly,  lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  and  Scott  of  Buccleu^h,  set  out  from  Edinburgh,  and,  the  better 
to  conceal  their  design,  marched  towards  the  south.  But  they  soon 
wheeled  to  the  ri^ht,  and,  horses  havir^  been  provided  for  the  infantry, 
rode  straight  to  Stirling.  By  four  in  the  morning  they  arrived  there;  not 
one  sentry  was  posted  on  the  wails,  not  a  single  man  was  awake  about  the 
place.  They  met  with  no  resistance  from  any  person  whom  they  attempted 
to  seize,  except  Morton.  He  defendin^^  his  house  with  obstinate  valour, 
they  were  obliged  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  Be  did  not  surrender  till  forced  out 
of  it  by  the  flames.  In  performing  this,  some  time  was  consumed;  and 
the  private  men  unaccustomed  to  regular  discipline,  left  their  colours,  and 
began  to  rifle  the  houses  and  shops  of  the  citizens.  The  noise  and  uproar 
in  the  town  reached  the  castle.  The  earl  of  Mar  sallied  out  with  tnirty 
soldiers,  fired  briskly  upon  th^  enemy,  of  whom  almost  none  but  the  officers 
kept  together  in  a  body.    The  townsmen  tf^ok  anus  to  asssist  their 

governor;  a  sudden  panic  struck  the  assailants;  some  fled,  some  surren- 
ered  themselves  to  tneir  own  prisoners ;  and  had  not  the  borderers,  who 
followed  Scott,  prevented  a  pursuit,  by  carrying  off  all  the  horses  within 
the  place,  not  a  man  would  have  escaped.  If  the  regent  had  not  unfortu- 
nately been  killed,  the  loss  on  the  king's  side  would  have  been  as  incon- 
siderable as  the  alarm  was  great.  li%ink  on  the  archbishop  of  Si,  Andrew^  s^ 
was  the  word  among  the  queen's  soldiers;  and  Lennox  fell  a  sacrifice-  to 
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his  memory.  The  officer  to  whom  he  surrendefedy  endeaTouring  to  pio* 
tect  him,  lost  his  own  life  in  his  defence.  He  was  slain  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  by  command  of  lord  Claud  Hamilton.  Kirkaldybad  the 
elory  of  concerting  this  plan  with  great  secrecy  and  prudence ;  but  Morton's 
fortunate  obstinacy,  ana  the  want  of  discipline  among  his  troops,  deprived 
him  of  success,  the  only  thing  wanting  to  render  this  equal  to  the  most 
applauded  military  enterprises  of  the  kind.* 

As  so  many  of  the  nooles  were  assembled,  they  proceeded  without 
delay  to  the  election  of  a  reeent  [Sept.  6].  Argyll,  Morton,  and  Mar  were 
canaidates  for  the  office.  Mar  was  cnosen  by  a  majority  of  voices.  Amidst 
all  the  fierce  dissensions  which  had  prevailed  so  long  in  Scotland,  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation,  his  humani^,  and  his  disinterest- 
edness. As  his  power  was  far  inferior  to  Aieyll,  and  his  abilities  not  so 
great  as  Morton  s,  he  was,  for  these  reasons,  less  formidable  to  the  other 
nobles.  His  merit,  too,  in  having^  so  lately  rescued  the  leaders  of  the  party 
from  imminent  destruction,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  preferment. 

While  these  things  were  cariying  on  in  Scotland,  the  transactions  in 
England  were  no  less  interesting  to  Mair,  and  still  more  fatal  to  her  cause. 
The  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  which  met  in  April,  passed  an  act,  by 
which  it  was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  claim  any  right  to  the  crown 
during  the  life  of  the  queen ;  to  affirm  that  the  title  of  any  other  person 
was  better  than  hers,  or  to  maintain  that  the  parliament  had  not  power  to 
settle  and  to  limit  the  order  of  succession.  This  remarkable  statute  was 
intended  not  only  for  the  security  of  their  own  sovereign,  but  to  curb  the 
restless  and  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  adherents.! 

At  this  time  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  the  French  king's  brother,  was  well  advanced.  Both  courts  seemed  to 
desire  it  with  equal  araour,  and  gave  out,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that 
it  could  not  fail  of  taking  place.  Neither  of  them,  however,  wished  it 
success ;  and  they  encouraged  it  for  no  other  end,  but  because  it  served  to 
cover  or  to  promote  their  particular  designs.  The  whole  policy  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis  was  bent  towards  the  accomplishment  of  her  detestable 
project  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hugonot  chiefs ;  and  by  canying  on  a 
negotiation  for  the  marria^  of  her  son  with  a  princess  who  was  justly 
esteemed  the  protectress  of  that  party,  by  yielding  some  things  in  point  of 
religion,  and  by  discovering  an  indifference  with  regard  to  others  she  hoped 
to  amuse  all  the  protestants  in  Europe,  and  to  lull  asleep  the  jealousy  even 
of  the  Hugonots  themselves.  Elizabeth  flattered  herself  with  reaping 
advantages  of  another  kind.  During  the  dependence  of  the  negotiation, 
the  French  could  not  with  decency  give  any  open  assistance  to  me  Scot- 
tish queen :  if  they  conceived  any  hopes  ol  success  in  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, they  would  of  course  interest  themselves  but  coldly  in  her  concerns ; 
Mary  herself  must  be  dejected  at  losing  an  ally,  whom  she  had  hitherto 
reckoned  her  most  powerful  protector ;  and,  by  interrupting  her  corres- 
pondence with  France,  one  source,  at  least,  of  the  cabals  and  intrigues 
which  disturbed  the  kingdom  would  be  stopped.  Both  queens  succeeded 
in  their  schemes.  Catherine's  artifices  imposed  upon  Elizabeth,  and 
blinded  the  Hugonots.  The  French  discovered  the  utmost  indifference 
about  the  interest  of  the  Scottish  queen ;  and  Mary,  considering  that  court 
as  already  united  with  her  rival,  turned  for  protection  with  more  eagerness 
than  ever  towards  the  king  of  Spain.|  Philip,  whose  dark  and  thoughtful 
mind  delighted  in  the  mystery  of  intris^e,  had  held  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Maiy  for  some  time,  by  means  ofthe  bishop  of  Ross,  and  had  supplied 
both  herself  and  her  adherents  in  Scotland  with  small  sums  of  money. 
Ridolphi,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  who  resided  at  London  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  banker^  and  who  acted  privately  as  an  agent  for  the  pope,  was 
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tb<fe  person  whom  Oie  bishop  intrusted  with  this  negotiation.  Manr  thought 
it  necessaiy  likewise  to  communicate  the  secret  to  the  duke  oi  Norfolk^ 
whom  £h'zabeth  had  lately  restored  to  liberty,  upon  his  solemn  pfxxnise 
to  have  no  further  intercourse  with  the'  queen  of  Scots.  This  promise, 
however,  he  regarded  so  little  that  he  continued  to  keep  a  constant  cot'^ 
respondence  with  the  captive  queen ;  while  she  laboured  to  nourish  his 
amoitious  hopes,  and  to  strengthen  his  amorous  attachment  by  letters 
written  in  the  fondest  caressing  strain.  Some  of  these  he  must  nave  re- 
teived  at  the  veiy  time  when  he  made  that  solemn  promise  of  holding  no 
further  intercourse  with  her,  in  consequence  of  which  Elizabeth  restored 
him  to  liberty.  Mary,  still  considerii^  him  as  her  future  husband,  took  no 
step  in  any  matter  of  moment  without  his  advice.  She  early  communicated 
to  him  her  negotiations  with  Ridolphi ;  and  in  a  long  letter,  which  she 
wrote  to  him  m  ciphers,*  after  complaraing  of  the  baseness  with  which 
the  French  court  had  abandoned  her  mterest,  she  declared  her  intention  of 
imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  which  was  now  her  only 
resource;  and  recommended  Ridolphi  to  his  confidence,  as  a  person 
capable  both  of  explaining  and  advancing  the  scheme.  The  duke  com* 
manded  Hickford,  his  secretary,  to  decipher,  and  then  to  bum  this  letter; 
but,  whether  he  had  been  already  gained  by  the  court,  or  resolved  at  that 
time  to  betray  his  master,  he  disobeyed  the  latter  part  of  the  order,  and 
hid  the  letter,  together  with  other  treasonable  papers,  under  the  duke's 
fiwn  bed. 

Ridolphi,  in  a  conference  with  Norfolk^  omitted  none  of  those  aiguments, 
and  spared  none  of  those  promises  which  are  the  usual  incentives  to  re- 
bellion. The  pope,  he  told  him,  had  a  great  sum  in  readiness  to  bestow 
in  so  good  a  cause.  The  duke  of  Alva  had  undertaken  to  land  ten  thousand 
men  not  far  from  London.  The  catholics,  to  a  man,  would  rise  in  arms. 
Many  of  the  nobles  were  ripe  for  a  revolt,  and  wanted  only  a  leader. 
Half  their  nation  had  turned  their  eyes  towards  him,  and  called  on  him 
to  revenge  the  unmerited  Injuries  which  he  himself  had  suflSsred :  and 
to  rescue  an  tmfortunate  queen,  who  offered  him  her  hand  ana  her 
crown  as  the  reward  of  his  success.  Norfolk  approved  of  the  desien,  and 
tiiougrh  he  refused  to  give  Ridolphi  any  letter  of  credit,  allowed  him  to 
use  bis  name  in  negotiating  with  the  pope  and  Alva.f  The  bishop  of 
Ross,  who,  (rom  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  impatience  to  procure 
relief  for  his  mistress,  was  apt  to  run  into  rash  and  desperate  designs,  ad- 
vised the  duke  to  assemble  secretly  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  at  once  to 
seize  Elizabeth's  person.  But  this  the  duke  reiected  as  a  scheme  equally 
wild  and  hazardous.  Meanwhile,  the  Englisn  court  had  received  some 
imperfect  information  of  the  plot,  by  intercepting  one  of  Ridolphi's  agents ; 
and  an  accident  happened,  which  brought  to  light  all  the  circumstances  of 
it.  The  duke  had  employed  Hickford  to  transmit  to  lord  Herries  some 
money,  which  was  to  be  distributed  amon^  Mary's  friends  in  Scotland.  A 
person  not  in  the  secret  was  intrusted  with  conveying  it  to  the  borders ; 
and  be,  suspectine  it  from  the  weight  to  be  gola,  vmereas  he  had  been 
told  that  it  was  silver,  carried  it  directly  to  the  privy  council.  The  duke, 
his  domestics,  and  all  who  were  privy  or  could  be  suspected  of  being 
privy  to  the  design,  were  taken  into  custody.  Never  did  the  accomplices 
m  a  conspfaracy  discover  less  firmness,  or  servants  betray  an  indulgent 
master  with  greater  baseness  [Sept.  7].  Every  one  confessed  the  whole 
of  what  be  knew.  Hickford  f^ave  directions  how  to  find  the  papers  which 
he  had  hidden.  The  duke  himself,  relying  at  first  on  the  ndelity  of  his 
associates,  and  believing  all  dangerous  papers  to  have  been  destroyed,  ooo- 
fidently  asserted  bis  own  innocence ;  out  when  their  depositions  and  the 
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papen  tbemflelres  were  produced,  astonished  at  tbeir  treachenr,  he  ao* 
knowledged  his  e^ilt,  and  implored  the  queen's  mercy.  His  oflience  was 
too  heinous,  ana  too  oiien  repeated,  to  obtain  pardon ;  and  Elizabeth 
thought  it  necessary  to  deter  her  subjects,  by  his  punishment,  from  holdipg 
correspondence  with  the  queen  of  Scots  or  her  emissaries.  Being  tried  by 
his  peers,  he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and,  after  several  delays, 
suffered  death  for  the  crime.* 

The  discoveiy  of  this  conspiracy  produced  many  effects  extremely  de- 
trimental to  Maiy's  interest.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  who  appeared,  by  the 
confession  of  all  concerned,  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  every  cabal  against 
Elizabeth,  was  taken  into  custody,  his  papers  searched,  himself  committed 
to  the  tower,  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  threatened  with  capital 

gunishment,  and,  after  a  long  confinement,  set  at  liberty  on  condition  that 
e, should  leave  the  kingdom.  Mai^  was  not  only  deprived  of  a  servant 
equally  eminent  for  his  zeal  and  his  abilities,  but  was  denied  from  that 
time  tne  privilege  of  having  an  ambassador  at  the  English  court  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  whom  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  prince  he  repre- 
sented exempted  from  such  insults  as  Ross  had  suffered,  was  commanded 
to  leave  England.!  As  there  was  ik)w  the  clearest  evidence  that  Mary, 
from  resentment  ojf  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  and  impatience  of  the 
captivity  in  which  she  was  held,  would  not  scruple  to  engage  in  the  most 
hostile  and  desperate  enterprises  against  the  established  government  and 
religion,  she  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy,  and  was  kept  under 
a  stricter  guard  than  formerly ;  the  number  of  her  domestics  was  abridged, 
and  no  person  permitted  tu  see  her  but  in  presence  of  her  keepers.! 

At  the  same  time,  Elizabeth,  foreseeing  the  storm  which  was  gathering 
on  the  continent  against  her  kingdom,  be^n  to  wish  that  tranquillity  were 
restored  in  Scotland ;  and,  irritated  by  Maij's  late  attempt  against  her 
government,  she  determined  to  act  without  disguise  or  ambiguity  in  favour 
of  the  kind's  party.  This  resolution  she  intimated  to  the  leaders  of  both 
factions  [Oct.  231.  Mary,  she  told  them,  had  held  such  a  criminal  cor- 
respondence witn  her  avowed  enemies,  and  had  excited  such  dangerous 
conspiracies  both  against  her  crown  and  her  life,  that  she  would  henceforth 
consider  her  as  unworthy  of  protection,  and  would  never  consent  to  restore 
her  to  liberty,  far  less  to  replace  her  on  her  throne.  She  exhorted  them, 
therefore,  to  unite  in  acknowle(|ging  the  king's  authority.  She  promised  to 
procure,  by  her  mediation,  equitable  terms  for  those  who  had  hitherto 
opposed  it.  But  if  they  still  continued  refractory,  she  threatened  to  employ 
her  utmost  power  to  compel  them  to  submit.§  Though  this  declaration  did 
not  produce  an  immediate  effect;  though  hostilities  continued  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh ;  though  Huntly's  brother.  Sir  Adam  Gordon, 
by  nis  bravery  and  good  conduct,  had  routed  the  king's  adherents  in  the 
North  in  many  encounters ;  yet,  such  an  explicit  discoveiy  of  Elizabeth's 
sentiments  contributed  not  a  little  to  animate  one  party,  and  to  depress  the 
spirit  and  hopes  of  the  other. || 

1572.]  As  Morton,  who  commanded  the  regent's  forces,  lay  at  Leith,  and 
Kirkaldy  still  held  out  the  town  and  castle  of  Edinbui^h,  scarce  a  day 
passed  without  a  skirmish ;  and  while  both  avoided  any  decisive  action, 
they  harassed  each  other  by  attacking  small  parties,  beating  up  quarteis, 
ana  intercepting  convoys.  These  operations,  though  little  memorable  in 
themselves,  kept  the  passions  of  both  factions  in  perpetual  exercise  and 
aeitation,  and  wrought  them  up,  at  last,  to  a  degree  of  fury  which  ren- 
oered  them  regardless  not  only  of  the  laws  of  war,  but  of  the  principles 
of  humanity.  Nor  was  it  in  the  field  alone,  and  during  (he  heat  of  comoat, 
that  this  implacable  rage  appeared;  both  parties  hanged  the  prisoners 
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wbich  ihef  took,  of  whatever  rank  or  quality,  without  mercy  and  without 
trial.  Great  numbers  suffered  in  this  shocking  manner ;  the  unhappy  vie- 
tiras  were  led  by  fillies  at  a  time  to  execution ;  and  it  was  not  tul  both 
sides  had  smarted  severely  that  they  discontinued  this  barbarous  practice, 
so  reproachful  to  the  character  of  the  nation.*  Meanwhile,  those  in  the 
town  and  castle,  though  they  had  received  a  8ui)i>ly  of  money  from  the 
duke  of  Alva,t  b€^;an  to  suffer  for  want  of  provisions.  As  Morton  had 
destroyed  all  the  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  citV,  and  had  planted 
small  garrisons  in  all  the  houses  of  stren^h  around  it,  scarcity  daily 
increased.  At  last  all  the  miseries  of  famine  were  felt,  and  they  must 
have  been  soon  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  would  have  forced  them  to 
capitulate  if  the  English  and  French  ambassadors  had  not  procured  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  between  the  two  parties.| 

Though  the  negotiation  for  marriage  oetween  Elizabeth  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou  had  been  fruidess,  both  Charles  and  she  were  desirous  of  con- 
cluding a  defensive  alliance  between  the  two  crowns.  He  considered  such 
a  treaty  not  only  as  the  best  advice  for  blinding  the  protestants,  against 
whom  the  conspiracy  was  now  almost  ripe  for  execution ;  but  as  a  good 
precaution,  likewise^  against  the  dangerous  conseouences  to  which  that 
atrocious  measure  migbtexpose  him.  Elizabeth,  who  had  hitherto  reigned 
without  a  single  ally,  now  saw  her  kingdom  so  threatened  with  intestine 
commotions,  or  exposed  to  invasions  from  abroad,  that  she  was  extremeW* 
solicitous  to  secure  the  assistance  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour.  The  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  situation  of  the  Scottish  queen  were  the  chief  oc- 
casions of  any  delay.  Charles  demanded  some  terms  of  advantage  for 
Manr  and  her  party.  Elizabeth  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  of  that 
kina.  Her  obstinacy  overcame  the  faint  efforts  of  the  French  o^onarch. 
Mary's  name  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  treaty;  and  with  regard 
to  Scottish  afi&irs,  a  short  article  was  inserted,  in  general  and  ambiguous 
tenns  [April  11],  to  this  purpose:  ''That  the  parties  contracting  shall 
make  no  innovations  in  Scotland ;  nor  suffer  any  straneer  to  enter  and  to 
foment  the  factions  there  ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  queen  of  England 
to  chastise,  by  force  of  arms,  those  Scots  who  shall  continue  to  harbour 
the  English  rebels  now  in  Scotland."§  In  consequence  of  this  treaty, 
France  and  Eiu^land  affected  to  act  in  concert  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and 
Le  Croc  and  Sir  William  Druiy  appeared  there  in  tne  name  of  their  re- 
spective soverei^.  By  their  mediation,  a  truce  for  two  months  was  agreed 
upon,  and  during  diat  time  conferences  were  to  be  held  between  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  factions,  in  order  to  accommodate  their  differences, 
and  restore  peace  to  the  kingdom.  This  truce  a£brded  a  seasonable 
interval  of  tranouillity^  to  the  queen's  adherents  in  the  South  :  but  in  the 
North  it  proved  fatal  to  her  interest.  Sir  Adam  Gordon  baa  still  main- 
tained his  reputation  and  superiority  there.  Several  parties,  under  differ- 
ent officers,  were  sent  against  him.  Some  of  them  he  attacked  in  the 
field;. against  others  he  employed  stratagem;  and  as  his  courage  and 
conduct  were  equal,  none  of  nis  enterprises  failed  of  success.  He  made 
war  too  with  the  humanity  which  became  so  gallant  a  man,  and  gained 
ground  ^y  that,  no  less  than  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  If  he  had  not  been 
obliged  by  the  truce  to  suspend  his  operations,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  brought  that  part  of  toe  kingdom  to  submit  entirely  to  toe  queen  s 
authoritj^.lt 

Notwithstanding  Gordon's  braverv  and  success,  Maiy's  interest  was  on 
the  decline,  not  omy  in  her  own  kingaom,  but  among  the  English.  Nothing 
could  be  more  offensive  to  that  nation,  jeaJous  of  foreigners,  and  terrified  at 
the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  yoke,  than  her  negotiations  with  the  duke  of 
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Alva.  The  parliament  which  met  in  May,  proceeded  a^iiist  her  as  th6 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  after  a  solemn  conference 
between  me  lords  and  commons,  both  houses  a^ed  in  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
declare  her  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  to  de|)nve  her  of  all  right  of  sue* 
cession  to  the  crown.  This  great  cause,  as  it  was  then  called,  occupied 
them  during  the  whole  session,  and  was  carried  on  with  much  unanimity. 
Elizabeth,  though  she  applauded  their  zeal,  and  approved  greatly  of  the 
course  they  were  taking,  was  satisfied  with  showing  Mary  what  she  might 
expect  from  the  resentment  of  the  nation ;  but  as  sne  did  not  yet  think  it 
time  to  proceed  to  the  most  violent  extremity  against  her,  she  prorogued 
tbeparliament.* 

Tnese  severe  proceedings  of  the  English  parliament  were  not  more  mor- 
tifying to  Mary  than  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  her  allies  the  French. 
Tne  duke  of  Montmorency,  indeed,  who  came  over  to  ratify  the  league 
with  Elizabeth,  made  a  show  of  interesting  himself  in  favour  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen :  but,  instead  of  soliciting  for  her  libert^r,  or  her  restoration  to 
her  throne,  all  that  he  demanded  was  a  slight  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of 
her  imprisonment.  Even  this  small  request  he  ui^d  with  so  little  warmth 
or  importunity  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  it.f 

The  alliance  with  France  a£forded  Elizabeth  much  satisfaction,  and  she 
expected  from  it  a  great  increase  of  security.  She  now  turned  her  whole 
attention  towards  Scotland,  where  the  animosities  of  the  two  factions  were 
still  so  high,  and  so  many  interfering  interests  to  be  adjusted,  that  a  genera] 

Pacification  seemed  to  be  at  a  great  distance.  But  while  she  labcxired  to 
ring  them  to  some  agreement,  an  event  happened  which  filled  a  great 
part  of  Europe  with  astonishment  and  with  horror.  This  was  the  massacre 
of  Paris  :  an  attempt,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  histoiy  of  man- 
kind, either  for  the  long  train  of  craft  and  dissimulation  with  which  it  was 
contrived,  or  for  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  with  which  it  was  carried  into 
execution.  By  the  most  solemn  promises  of  safety  and  of  favour,  the 
leaders  of  the  protestants  were  drawn  to  court ;  and  though  doomed  to 
destruction,  they  were  received  with  caresses,  loaded  with  honours,  and 
treated,  for  seven  months,  with  eveiy  possible  mark  of  familiarity  and  p{ 
confidence.  In  the  midst  of  dieir  security  [Aug.  24],  the  warrant  for  their 
destruction  was  issued  by  their  sovereign,  on  whose  word  they  had  relied, 
and,  in  obedience  to  it,  their  countrymen,  their  fellow^itizens,  and  com- 
panions imbrued  their  hands  in  their  blood.  Ten  thousand  protestants, 
without  distinction  of  age,  or  sex,  or  condition,  were  murdered  in  Paris 
alone.  The  same  barbarous  orders  were  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  like  carnage  ensued.  This  deed,  which  no  popish  writer  in 
the  present  age  mentions  without  detestation,  was  at  that  time  applauded 
in  Spain  ;  and  at  Rome  solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  to  Goa  for  its 
success.  But  among  the  protestants  it  excited  incredible  horror ;  a  striking 
picture  of  which  is  drawn  by  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, in  his  account  of  his  first  audience  after  the  massacre.  '*  A  gloomy 
sorrow,"  says  he,  ^  sat  on  every  face ;  silence,  as  in  the  dead  ot  night, 
reigned  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal  apartment ;  the  ladies  and 
courtiers  were  ranged  on  each  side,  all  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  as  I 

1)as8ed  through  them,  not  one  bestowed  on  me  a  civil  look,  or  made  the 
east  return  to  my  salutes.'*} 

But  horror  was  not  the  onl^  passion  with  which  this  event  inspired  the 
protestants  ;  it  filled  them  with  fear.  They  considered  it  as  the  prelude 
to  some  greater  blow,  and  believed,  not  witnout  much  probability,  that  all 
the  popisn  princes  had  conspired  the  destruction  of  their  sect.  This  opinion 
was  of  no  small  disservice  to  Mary's  affairs  in  Scotland.  Many  of  her  ad- 
herents were  protestants ;  and,  though  they  wished  her  restoration,  were 
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Hot  tnDJogfy  on  that  account,  to  sacrifice  the  faith  which  they  professed. 
Tbef  dreaded  her  attachment  to  a  religion  which  allowed  its  votaries  to 
TioJate  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and  prompted  them  to  perpetrate  the 
most  barbarous  crimes.  A  general  confederacy  of  the  protestants  seemed 
to  them  the  only  thing  that  could  uphold  the  reformation  against  the  league 
which  was  formed  to  overturn  it.  Nor  could  the  present  establishment  of 
relieion  be  long  maintained  in  Britain,  but  by  a  strict  union  with  Eliza- 
beta,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  both  nations  in  espousing  the  defence  of  it 
as  a  common  cause.* 

Encouraged  by  this  general  disposition  to  place  confidence  in  her,  Eliza- 
beth resumed  a  scheme  which  she  had  formed  during  the  regency  of  the 
eari  of  Murray,  of  sending  Mary  as  a  prisoner  into  Scotland.  jBut  her  sen- 
timents and  situation  were  now  very  different  from  what  they  had  been 
during  her  n^otlation  with  Murray.  Her  animosity  against  the  aueen  of 
Scots  was  greatly  augmented  by  recent  experience,  which  taught  her  that 
she  had  inclination  as  well  as  power,  not  only  to  disturb  the  tranauillity  of 
her  reign,  but  to  wrest  from  her  the  crown  ;  the  party  in  Scotland,  favour- 
able to  Mar^,  was  almost  entirely  broken ;  and  there  i/vas  no  reason  to 
dread  any  danger  from  France,  which  still  continued  to  court  lier  friend- 
ship. She  aimed,  accordingly,  at  something  very  different  from  that  which 
she  had  in  view  three  years  before.  Then  me  discovered  a  laudable 
solicitude,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  Maiy's  life,  but  for  securing  to  her 
treatment  suited  to  her  rank.  Now  she  required,  as  an  express  condition, 
that  immediately  afler  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  she  should  be  brought 
to  public  trial :  and,  havii^  no  doubt  that  sentence  would  be  passed  ac- 
cording to  her  deserts,  she  insisted  that,  for. the  good  of  both  kingdoms,  it 
should  be  executed  without  delay .t  No  transaction,  perhaps,  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  merits  more  severe  censure.  Eager  to  cut  short  the  days  of 
a  rival,  the  object  both  of  her  hatred  and  dread,  and  no  less  anxious  to 
avoid  the  blame  to  which  such  a  deed  of  violence  might  expose  her,  she 
laboured,  with  timid  and  ungenerous  artifice,  to  transfer  the  odium  of  it 
from  herself  to  Maiy's  own  subjects.  The  earl  of  Mar,  happily  for  the 
honour  of  his  country,  had  more  virtue  than  to  listen  to  such  an  ignominious 
proposal ;  and  Elizabeth  did  not  venture  to  renew  it. 

While  she  was  engaged  in  pursuing  this  insidious  measure,  the  regent 
was  more  honourably  employed  in  endeavouring  to  negotiate  a  general 
peace  among  his  countiymen.  As  he  laboured  lor  this  purpose  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  and  the  adverse  faction  placed  entire  confidence  in  his  intep^ity, 
his  endeavours  could  hardly  have  failed  of  beinje^  successful.  Maitlaod 
and  Kirkaldy  came  so  near  to  an  agreement  with  him  that  scarce  any  thing 
remained,  except  the  formality  of  signing  the  treaty.  But  Morton  bad  not 
foigotten  the  disappointment  he  had  met  with  in  his  pretensions  to  the 
regency;  his  abilities,  his  wealth,  and  the  patronage  of  the  court  of 
England,  gave  him  greater  swa^  with  the  party  than  even  the  reeent 
himself;  and  he  took  pleasure  m  thwarting  every  measure  pursued  by 
him.  He  was  afraid  that,  if  Maitland  and  his  associates  recovered  any 
share  in  the  administration,  his  own  influence  would  be  considerably 
diminished ;  and  the  regent,  by  their  means,  would  acquire  that  ascendant 
which  bebnged  to  his  station.  With  him  concurred  all  those  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  any  of  the  c^ueen's  party. 
His  ambition,  and  their  avarice,  frustrated  the  regent's  pious  intentions^ 
and  retarded  a  blessing  so  necessary  to  the  kingdom  as  the  establishment 
of  peace.} 

^  ouch  a  discovery  of  the  selfishness  and  ambition  which  reigned  among 
his  party  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  regent,  who  loved  nis  counti^» 
and  wished  for  peace  with  much  ardour.    This  inward  grief  broke  lus 
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spirit,  and  by  deftees  brought  on  a  settled  melancholy,  that  ended  in  k 
distemper,  of  which  he  died  on  the  twentj-ninth  of  October.  He  was 
peihaps,  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  who  could  have  enjoyed  the 
office  of  regent  witnout  envy,  and  have  left  it  without  loss  of  reputation. 
Notwithstanding  dieir  mutual  animosities,  both  factions  acknowledged  his 
views  to  be  honourable,  and  his  integrity  to  be  uncorrupted.* 

No  competitor  now  appeared  agamst  Morton.  The  queen  of  England 
powerfully  supported  his  claim,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fears  of  the 
people,  and  tne  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  he  was  elected  regent  [Nov. 
24] ;  the  fourth  who,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  had  held  that  dangerous 
office. 

As  the  truce  had  been  prolonged  to  the  first  of  January,  this  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  continuing  the  negotiations  with  the  opposite  party, 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  his  predecessor.  They  produced  no  effects, 
however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

Before  we  proceed  to  these,  some  events,  hitherto  imtouched,  deserve 
our  notice. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  kept  prisoner  in  Locblevin 
ever  since  his  flight  into  Scotland,  in  the  year  one  thousand  hve  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  was  given  up  to  lord  Hudson,  governor  of  Berwick  ;  and, 
being  carried  to  York,  suffered  there  the  punishment  of  his  rebellion. 
The  king's  party  were  so  sensible  of  their  dependence  on  Elizabeth's 
protection  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  refuse  putting  into  her 
hands  a  person  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  her ;  but,  as  a  sum  of  money 
was  paid  on  that  account,  ana  shared  between  Aforton  and  Douglas  of 
Locblevin,  the  former  of  whom,  during  his  exile  in  England,  had  been 
much  indebted  to  Northumberland's  frieiKlship,the  abandoning  this  unhappy 
nobleman,  in  such  a  manner,  to  certain  destruction,  was  universally  con- 
demned as  a  most  ungrateful  and  mercenary  action.! 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  a  considerable  innovation  in  the  govern- 
ment of^the  church.  Soon  after  the  reformation,  the  popish  bishops  had 
been  confirmed  by  law  in  possession  of  part  of  their  benefices ;  but  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  belonged  to  their  order,  was  exercised  by 
superintendants,  though  with  more  moderate  authority.  On  the  death  of 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  Morton  obtained  from  the  crown  a  grant 
of  the  temporalities  of  that  see.  But  as  it  was  thought  indecent  for  a  lay- 
man to  hold  a  benefice  to  which  the  cure  of  souls  was  annexed,  he  pro- 
cured Douglas,  rector  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  he  chosen 
archbishop ;  and,  allottine  him  a  small  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
see,  retained  the  remainder  in  his  own  bands.  The  nobles,  who  saw  the 
advantages  which  they  might  reap  from  such  a  practice,  supported  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  plan.  It  gave  great  offence,  however,  to  the  cleigy, 
who,  instead  of  perpetuating  an  order  whose  name  and  power  were  odious 
to  them,  wished  that  the  revenues  which  had  belonged  to  it  mi^ht  be  em- 
ployed in  supplying  such  parishes  as  were  still  unprovided  with  settled 
pastors.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  have  been  rash  in  the  clerg;y  to 
nave  irritated  too  much  noblemen,  on  whom  the  veiy  existence  oT  the 

Srotestant  church  in  Scotland  depended ;  and  Morton,  on  the  other,  con- 
ucted  his  schemes  with  such  dexterity,  and  managed  them  with  so  much 
art,  that  it  was  at  last  agreed,  in  a  conventk)n  composed  of  the  leading  men 
among  the  cleigy,  togetner  with  a  committee  of  privy  council,  "  That  the 
name  and  office  of  archbishop  and  bishop  should  be  continued  during  the 
king's  minority,  and  these  dignities  be  conferred  upon  the  best  qualified 
amon^  the  protestant  ministers ;  but  that,  with  regard  to  their  spiritual 
jurisdictions,  they  should  be  subject  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  church." 
The  roles  to  be  observed  in  their  election,  and  the  persons  who  were  to 
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iupply  the  place  and  enjoy  the  pnvileges  which  Moaged  to  the  dean  aod 
chapter  in  times  of  popeiy,  were  likewise  particiiaify  specified.*  The 
whole  being  laid  before  the  general  assembly,  ailer  some  exceptions  to 
the  name  of  archbishopf  deat^  mapter^  &c.,  and  a  protestation  that  it  should 
be  considered  only  as  a  tra^porary  constitution,  until  one  more  perfect 
could  he  introduced,  it  obtained  the  approbation  of  that  court.t  Even 
Knox,  who  was  prevented  from  attending  the  assembly  by  the  ill  state  of 
his  health,  though  he  declaimed  loudly  against  the  simoniacal  paction  to 
which  Douglas  owed  bis  preferment,  and  blamed  the  nomination  of  a 
person  worn  out  with  ae e  and  infirmities,  to  an  office  which  required  unim- 
paired vigour  both  oi  bod^  and  mind,  seems  not  to  have  condemned  the 
proceeding  of  the  convention ;  and,  io  a  letter  to  the  assembly,  approved 
of  someofthe  regulations  with  respect  to  the  election  of  bishops,  as  worthy 
of  being  carefulo^  observed.!  In  conse<iuence  of  the  assemoly's  consent 
to  the  plan  agreed  upon  in  the  convention,  Douglas  was  installed  in  his 
oifice,  and  at  the  same  time  an  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  a  bishop  of 
Dunkeld  were  chosen  irom  among  the  i)rotestant  clergy.  They  were  aJl 
admitted  to  the  place  in  parliament  which  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  Bui  in  imitation  of  the  example  set  by  Morton,  such  bargains  were 
made  with  them  by  different  noblera<  u,  as  gave  them  posse  dsion  only  of  a 
venr  small  part  of  the  revenues  which  belonged  to  their  sees.§ 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly  [Nov.  27],  Knox,  the  prime 
instrument  of  spreading  and  establishing  the  reformed  rel^ion  in  Scotlatjd, 
ended  his  life  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  a^.  Zeal,  intrepidity, 
disinterestedness,  were  virtues  which  he  possessed  m  an  eminent  ciegree. 
He  was  acquainted  too  with  the  learning  cultivated  amon^  divines  in  that 
age ;  and  excelled  in  that  species  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to 
rouse  and  to  inflame.ll  His  maxims,  however,  were  often  too  severe,  and 
the  iiupctuosity  of  bis  temper  excessive.  Rigid  and  uncomplying  himself, 
he  showed  no  indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  others.  Regardless  of  the 
distinctions  of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his  admomtions  with  an 
acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim.  This  oAen 
betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  undutiful  expressions  with  respect  to 
the  queen's  person  and  conduct.  Those  very  qualities,  however,  which 
now  render  his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instniment  of 
Providence  for  advancing  the  reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and 
enabling  him  to  face  dangers,  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from  which  a 
person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink  back.  By 
an  unwearied  application  to  study  and  to  business,  as  well  as  by  the 
frequency  and  fervour  of  his  public  discourses,  he  had  worn  out  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  robust.  During  a  lin^rin^  illness  he  discovered  the  utmost 
fortitude ;  and  met  the  approaches  of  deaui  with  a  magnanimity  inseparable 
from  his  character.  He  was  constantly  employed  in  acts  of  aevotion,  and 
ccxnlbrted  himself  with  those  prospects  of  immortality  which  not  only 
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U  A  striking  deKripdon  of  UmU  ipeciea  of  ekjquence  ror  which  Knox  was  disdnguiBhed,  Is  given 
\/f  one  of  his  cotemporariea,  Mr.  Junes  Melville,  minister  of  AnslruUier.  "  But  of  all  the  beneflis 
I  had  that  year  [1571],  was  the  comiug  of  that  most  notable  prophet  and  apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr. 
John  Knox,  to  Bt.  Andrew's,  who  by  the  faction  of  the  queen  occupying  Uie  castle  and  town  of 
Bdlntauigh,  was  compelled  to  remove  therefra  with  a  number  of  the  best,  and  chused  to  come  to 
St  Andiew*8.  I  heard  him  teach  there  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  that  sommer  and  the  winter 
foUowlog.  I  had  my  pen  and  little  buike,  and  took  away  sic  thin^i  as  I  could  comprehend.  In  the 
opening  of  his  text,  lie  was  moderate  the  spaee  of  half  an  hour ;  but  wlien  lie  entered  to  applica- 
tion, be  made  me  so  tognu  [thrill]  and  tremble  that  I  coukl  not  bald  the  pen  to  write. He  was 

▼ery  weak.  1  saw  htan  every  day  of  liis  doctrine  go  hulU  [slowly]  and  lUr,  with  a  Auring  of  mar- 
ticks  about  his  neck,  a  stalT  in  the  one  hand,  and  good  godlie  Richart  Balienden  holding  him  up  by 
tlie  0xtsr  ruoder  the  arrnl  from  the  abbey  to  the  parish  kirk;  and  he  the  said  Richart  and  another 
servant  lifted  him  up  to  tne  pulpit,  where  he  behoved  to  lean  at  his  first  entile ;  but  ere  lie  wasdone 
with  Ills  sermon,  he  was  so  active  and  vigorous,  that  he  was  like  to  ding  ik$palpit  t»  bladt  [beat 
the  pulpit  to  pieeesl,  and  fly  out  of  it"  MS.  Life-of  Mr.  James  Melville,  eominunicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Patn  oTtbe  Ciisloift-hoiMi  EdiabuiKh,  p.  li  ^ 
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preserve  good  men  from  desponding;,  but  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their 
last  moments.  The  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  present  at  his  funeral,  pro- 
nounced bis  eulof^ium  in  a  few  words,  the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  as 
they  came  from  one  whom  he  had  often  censured  with  peculiar  severity : 
^  There  lies  He,  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man."* 

1573  J  Though  Morton  did  not  desire  peace  from  such  generous  motives 
as  the  former  reeent,he  laboured,  however,  in  eood  earnest,  to  establish  it. 
The  public  confusions  and  calamities,  to  whioi  he  owed  his  power  and 
importance  when  he  was  only  the  second  person  in  the  nation,  were 
extremely  detrimental  to  him  now  that  he  was  raised  to  be  the  first.  While 
so  many  of  the  nobles  continued  in  arms  af^ainst  him,  his  authority  as  regent 
was  partial,  feeble,  and  precarious.  Elizabeth  was  no  less  desirous  of 
extinguishing  the  flame  which  she  had  kindled  and  kept  so  long  aUve  in 
Scotland.!  She  had  discovered  the  alliance  with  France,  from  which  she 
had  expected  such  advantages,  to  be  no  foundation  of  security.  Though 
appearances  of  friendship  still  subsisted  between  her  and  that  court,  and 
Charles  daily  renewed  nis  protestations  of  inviolable  adherence  to  the 
treaty,  she  was  convinced,  by  a  fatal  example,  how  little  she  ought  to  rely 
on  tne  promises  or  oaths  ot  that  perfidious  monarch.  Her  ambassador 
warned  her  that  the  French  held  secret  correspondence  with  Maiy's 
adherents  in  Scotland,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  obstinacy .{  The  duke 
of  Alva  carried  on  his  intrigues  in  that  kin^om  with  less  disguise.  She 
was  persuaded  that  they  would  embrace  tne  first  serene  interval,  which 
the  commotions  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands  would  allow  them, 
and  openly  attempt  to  land  a  body  of  men  in  Scotland.  She  resolved, 
Uierefore,  to  prevent  their  gettii^  any  footing  in  the  island,  and  to  cut  off 
all  their  hopes  of  finding  any  assistance  there,  by  uniting  the  two  parties. 

The  situation  of  Maiy's  adherents  enabled  the  regent  to  carry  on  his 
negotiations  with  them  to  great  advantage.    They  were  now  divided  into 
two  factions.    At  the  head  of  the  one  were  Cbatelherault  and  Huntly. 
Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  were  the  leaders  of  the  other.    Their  high  rank, 
their  extensive  property*  and  the  numbers  of  their  followers,  rendered  the 
former  considerable.    The  latter  were  indebted  for  their  importance  to 
their  personal  abilities,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
which  was  in  their  possession.    The  regent  had  no  intention  to  compre- 
hend both  in  the  same  treaty ;  but  as  he  dreaded  that  the  queen's  party, 
if  it  remained  entire,  would  be  able  to  thwart  and  embarrass  his  administra- 
tion, he  resolved  to  divide  and  weaken  it  by  a  separate  negotiation.    He 
made  the  first  overture  to  Kirkaldy  and  his  associates,  and  endeavoured  to 
renew  the  negotiation  with  them,  which,  during  the  life  of  his  predecessor, 
had  been  broken  off  by  his  own  artifices.    But  Kirkaldy  knew  Morton's 
views,  and  system  of  government,  to  be  very  different  from  those  of  the 
former  regent.    Maitland  considered  him  as  a  personal  and  implacable 
enemy.    They  received  repeated  assurances  ofVrotection  from  France ; 
and  tnough  the  siege  of  Rocnelle  employed  the  French  arms  at  that  time, 
the  same  hopes,  which  had  so  often  deceived  the  party,  still  amused  them, 
and  they  expected  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Hugonots  would  soon  be  sub- 
dued, and  tnat  Charles  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  act  with  vieour  in 
Scotland.    Meanwhile  a  supply  of  money  was  sent,  and  if  the  castle  could 
be  held  out  till  Whitsunday,  effectual  aid  was  promised.§     Maitland's 
genius  delighted  in  forming  schemes  that  were  dangerous ;  and  Kirkaldy 
possessed  the  intrepidity  necessaiy  for  putting  them  in  execution.    The 
castle,  they  knew,  was  so  situated  that  it  misht  defy  all  the  regent's  power. 
Elizabeth,  the^r  hoped,  would  not  violate  the  treaty  with  France,  by  send- 
ing forces  to  bis  assistance ;  and  if  the  French  should  be  able  to  land  any 
considerable  body  of  men,  it  might  be  possible  to  denver  the  queen  from 
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captivity^  or  at  least  to  balance  the  influence  of  France  and  England  to 
sucb  a  manner  as  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  dishonourable  dependence 
upon  the  latter,  under  which  it  had  fallen.  This  splendid  but  cnimerical 
project  (bey  preferred  to  the  friendship  of  Morton.  They  encouraged  the 
negotiation,  howeyer,  because  it  served  to  gain  time ;  they  proposed,  for 
the  same  purpose,  that  the  whole  of  the  queen^s  party  shoula  be  compre- 
hended in  it,  and  that  Kirkaldy  should  retain  the  command  of  the  castle 
six  months  after  the  treaty  was  signed.  His  interest  prompted  the  regent 
to  reject  the  former ;  his  penetration  discovered  the  danger  of  complying 
with  the  latter ;  and  all  hopes  of  accommodation  vanished.* 

As  soon  as  the  truce  expired,  Kiricaldy  began  to  fire  on  the  citv  of 
Edinbui^h,  which,  by  the  return  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he  had  expelled, 
was  devoted  as  zealously  as  ever  to  the  king's  cause.  But,  as  the  regent 
had  now  set  on  foot  a  treaty  with  Chatelherault  and  Huntly,  the  cessation 
of  arms  still  continued  with  them. 

They  were  less  scrupulous  than  the  other  party,  and  listened  eaeerly  to 
his  overtures.  The  duke  was  naturally  unsteady,  and  the  approach  of  old 
a^e  increased  his  irresolution,  and  aversion  to  action.  Tne  miseries  of 
civil  discord  had  afflicted  Scotland  almost  five  years,  a  length  of  time  far 
beyond  the  duration  of  any  former  contest.  The  war,  instead  of  doing 
service,  had  been  detrimental  to  the  queen ;  and  more  ruinous  than  any 
foreign  invasion  to  the  kingdom.  In  prosecuting  it,  neither  party  had  ^ined 
much  honour ;  both  had  suffered  great  losses,  and  had  exhausted  their  own 
estates  in  wasting  those  of  their  adversaries.  The  commons  were  in  the 
utmost  misery,  and  longed  ardently  for  a  peace,  which  might  terminate  this 
fruitless  but  destructive  quarrel. 

A  great  step  was  taken  towards  this  desirable  event,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Perth  [Feb.  23],  between  the  regent  on  one  hand,  and  Chatelhe- 
rault and  Huntly  on  the  other,  under  the  mediation  of  Killegrew,  £liza- 
beth's  ambassaaor.t  The  chief  articles  in  it  were  these :  That  all  the 
parties  comprehended  in  the  treaty  should  declare  their  approbation  of  the 
reformed  religion  now  establishea  in  the  kingdom ;  that  tney  should  sub- 
mit to  the  king's  government,  and  own  Morton's  authority  as  leeent ;  that 
they  should  acknowledge  every  thinar  done  in  opposition  to  the  king,  since 
his  coronation,  to  be  ille^l ;  that  on  both  sides  tne  {)risoners  who  had  been 
taken  should  be  set  at  tiberty^  and  the  estates  which  had  been  forfeited 
should  be  restored  to  their  proper  owners ;  that  the  act  of  attainder  passed 
against  the  queen's  adherents  should  be  repealed,  and  indemnity  granted 
for  all  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  since  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  and  that  the  treaty  should  be 
ratified  by  the  common  consent  of  ooth  parties  in  parliament.;^ 

Kirkaldy,  though  abandoned  b;^  his  associates,  who  neither  discoveied 
solicitude  nor  made  provision  for  his  safety,  did  not  lose  courage,  nor  enter- 
tain any  thoughts  of  accommodation.6  Though  all  Scotland  bad  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  king,  he  still  resolved  to  defend  the  castle  in  the  queen's 
name,  and  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  promised  succours.  The  reeent  was 
in  want  of  every  thing  necessanr  for  canring  on  a  siege.  But  fSizabethy 
who,  determined  at  any  rate  to  Bring  the  dissensions  in  Scotland  to  a  period 

*  Mdv.  S3S,  4tc.  t  See  Appendix,  Xo.  XXXIX.  X  Crawf.  Mem.  951. 

^  Melvil,  whose  broUier,  air  Robert,  was  one  of  thoie  who  joined  with  Kirkaldy  In  the  defence 
of  the  caatle,  and  who  was  himnelf  itrongly  attached  to  their  party,  aaserta  that  Kirkaldy  offered  to 
accept  of  any  reasonable  terms  of  compositton,  but  that  all  his  oflfers  were  rejected  by  the  regent 
Melv.  iMO.  Bat,  as  Elisabeth  wtts  at  that  time  extremely  desiroos  of  restoring  peace  In  Scotland, 
and  her  ambassador  Killegrew,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Rothes,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  lo  per- 
suade KirluUdy  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Perth,  it  seems  more  credible  to  impute  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  lo  Kirkakly's  obstinacy,  his  distrust  of  Morton,  or  his  hope  of  foreign  aid,  than  to  any 
other  cause. 

Thai  this  was  reallv  the  case  is  evident  fVom  the  positive  testimony  of  Spotsw.  969, 970.  Camd. 
448.  Johnst.  Hist.  3,  4.  Diggei,  334.  Crawford's  account  agrees,  in  the  mafai,  with  tbaira. 
Mem.  903.  -«.-,-, 
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hefore  the  French  could  find  leisure  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  soon 
afforded  him  sufficient  supplies.  Sir  William  Druiy  marched  into  Scot- 
land with  fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  a  considerable  tirain  of  artilleiy.  The 
regent  joined  him  with  all  his  forces ;  and  trenches  were  opened  and 
approaches  regularly  carried  on  against  the  castle  [April  25].  Kirkaldy, 
though  discouraged  bj  the  loss  ota  great  sum  of  money  remitted  to  him 
from  France,  and  which  fell  into  the  regent's  hands  throueh  (he  treacheiy 
of  sir  James  Balfour,  the  most  corrupt  man  of  that  age,  defended  himself 
with  bravery  aueraented  by  despair.  Three-and-thirty  days  he  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Scotch  and  English,  who  pushed  on  their  attacks  with 
courage  and  with  emulation.  Nor  did  he  demand  a  parley,  till  the  forti- 
fications were  battered  down,  and  one  of  the  wells  in  the  castle  dried  up, 
and  the  other  choked  with  rubbish.  Even  then,  his  spirit  was  unsubdued, 
and  he  determined  rather  to  fall  gloriously  behind  tne  last  entrenchment 
than  to  yield  to  his  inveterate  enemies.  But  his  garrison  was  not  animated 
with  the  same  heroic  or  desperate  resolution,  and,  rising  in  a  mutiny, 
forced  him  to  capitulate.  He  surrendered  himself  to  Drury  J  May  29], 
who  promised,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  that  he  should  be  favourably 
treated.  Toother  with  him,  James  Kirkaldy  his  brother,  lord  Home, 
Maitland,  sir  Kobert  Melvil,  a  few  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners.* 

Several  of  the  officers,  who  had  been  kept  in  pay  during  the  war,  pre- 
vailed on  their  men  to  accompany  them  into  the  Low-Countries,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  service  of  the  States,  added,  by  their  gallant  behaviour,  to  the 
reputation  for  militaiy  virtue  which  has  always  been  the  characteristic  of 
the  Scottish  nation. 

Thus  by  the  treaty  with  Chatelherault  and  Huntly,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  castle,  the  civil  wan  in  Scotland  were  brought  to  a  period.  When 
we  review  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  compare  the  strength  of  the  two 
factions,  Mary's  partisans  among  the  nobles  appear,  manifestly,  to  have 
been  superior  both  in  numbers  and  in  power,  but  these  advantages  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  others,  which  their  antagonists  enjoyed. 
Political  abilities,  military  skill,  and  all  the  talents  which  times  of  action 
form,  or  call  forth,  appeared  chiefly  on  the  king's  side.  Nor  could  their 
enemies  boast  of  any  man,  who  equalled  the  intrepidity  of  Murray,  tem- 
pered with  wisdom;  the  profound  sagacity  of  Morton;  the  subtle  genius, 
and  insinuating  address  ofMaitland;  or  the  successful  valour  of  Kirkaldy; 
all  of  which  were  at  first  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  king's 
authority.  On  the  one  side,  measures  were  concerted  with  prudence,  and 
executed  with  vigour ;  on  the  other,  their  resolutions  were  rash,  and  tbeir 
conduct  feeble.  The  people,  animated  with  zeal  for  religion,  and  prompted 
by  indignation  against  the  queen,  warmly  supported  the  king's  cause. 
The  clergy  threw  the  whole  weight  of  their  popularity  into  the  same  scale. 
By  means  of  these,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  interposition  of  England,  the 
kmg's  government  was  finally  established.  Mary  lost  even  that  shadow 
of  sovereignty  which,  amidst  all  her  sufferings,  sne  had  hitherto  retained 
among  part  of  her  own  subjects.  As  she  was  no  longer  permitted  to  have 
an  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  the  only  mark  of  dignity  which 
she  had  for  some  time  enioyed  there,  she  must  henceforth  be  considered 
as  an  exile  stripped  of  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  guarded  with  anxie^  io 
the  one  kingdom,  and  totally  deserted  or  forgotten  in  the  other. 

Kirkaldy  and  his  associates  remained  in  Drury 's  custody,  and  were 
treated  by  him  with  great  humanitjr,  until  the  queen  of  England,  whose 
prisoners  they  were,  should  determine  their  fate.  Morton  iraisted  that 
they  should  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  their  rebellion  and  obstinacy ;  and 
declared  that^  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  live,  he  did  not  reckoD  his 
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own  penoo  or  authority  secure ;  and  Elizabeth,  without  Tegarding  Druiy's 
honour,  or  his  promises  id  her  name,^ave  them  up  to  the  regent's  disposal. 
He  first  confined  them  to  separate  prisons  [Aug.  31 ;  and  soon  after,  with 
Elizabeth's  consent^  condemned  Kirkaldy  and  his  orother  to  be  hanged  at 
the  cross  of  Edinburgh.  Maltland,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  treated  more 
farourably,  prevented  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution  by  a  voluntary 
death,  ana  ^  ended  his  days,"  says  Melvil,  '*  after  the  old  Roman  fashion."* 

W^bile  the  recent  was  wreaKing  his  vei^eance  on  the  remains  of  her 
party  in  Scotland,  Mary,  incapable  of  afforaing  them  any  relief,  bewailed 
their  misfortunes  in  the  solitude  of  her  prison.  At  the  same  time  her  health 
began  to  be  much  impaired  by  confinement  and  want  of  exercise.  At  the 
entreaty  of  the  French  ambassador,  lord  Shrewsbuir,  her  keeper,  was 
permitted  to  conduct  her  to  Buxton  Wells,  not  far  from  Tuthbury,  the 
place  of  her  imprisonment.  Cecil,  who  had  lately  been  created  baron  of 
Burleigh,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  happened  to  be  there  at 
the  same  time.  Though  no  minister  ever  entered  more  warmly  into  the 
views  of  a  sovereign,  or  gave  stronger  proofs  of  hia  fidelity  and  attachment 
than  this  great  man,  yet  such  was  Elizabeth's  distrust  of  eveiy  person  who 
approached  the  queen  of  Scots  that  her  suspicions,  in  consequence  of  this 
interview,  seem  to  have  extended  even  to  him;  and  while  Mary  justly 
reckoned  him  her  most  dangerous  enemy,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading his  own  mistress  that  he  was  not  partial  to  that  unhappy  queen.t 

The  duke  of  Alva  was  this  year  recalled  fh>m  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  where  his  haughty  and  oppressive  administration  roused  a 
spirit,  in  attempting  to  subdue  which  Spain  exhausted  its  treasures,  ruined 
its  armies,  and  lost  its  glory.  Requesens,  who  succeeded  him,  was  of  a 
milder  temper,  and  of  a  less  enterprising  genius.  This  event  delivered 
Elizabeth  from  the  perpetual  disquietude  occasioned  by  Alva's  negotiations 
with  the  Scottish  queen,  and  his  zeal  for  her  interest. 

1574.]  Though  Scotland  was  now  settled  inprofound  peace,  many  of  the 
evils  which  accompany  civil  war  were  still  felt.  The  restraints  of  law, 
which  in  tiroes  of  public  confusion  are  little  regarded  even  by  civil- 
ized nations,  were  totally  despised  by  a  fierce  people  unaccustomed 
to  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  The  disorders  m  every  comer  of 
the  kii^dom  were  become  intolerable ;  and,  under  the  j^rotection  of  the 
one  or  the  other  faction,  crimes  of  every  kind  were  committed  with  impu- 
nity. The  regent  set  himself  to  redress  these,  and  by  his  industry  and 
vigour,  order  and  security  were  re-established  in  the  Kingdom.  But  he 
lost  the  reputation  due  to  this  important  service,  by  the  avarice  which  he 
discovered  in  performinj^  it;  and  bis  own  exactions  became  more  pernicious 
to  the  nation  than  all  the  irregularities  which  he  restrained.!  Spies  and 
inibrmers  were  ever^  where  employed ;  the  remembrance  of  old  offences 
was  revived;  imaginaiy  crimes  were  invented;  petty  trespasses  were 
asgravated;  and  delincfuents  were  forced  to  compound  for  their  lives  by 
the  payment  of  exorbitant  fines.  At  the  same  time  the  current  coin  was 
debased  ;§  licenses  were  sold  for  carrying  on  prohibited  branches  of  com- 
merce ;  unusual  taxes  were  imposed  on  commodities ;  and  all  the  refine- 
ments in  oppression,  from  whicn  nations  so  imperfectly  polished  as  the 
Scots  are  usually  exempted,  were  put  in  practice.  None  of  these  were 
complained  of  more  loudly,  or  with  greater  reason,  than  his  injustice 
towards  the  church.    The  thirds  of  benefices,  out  of  which  the  clergy 

•  Malv.  943.  t  Btrype,  IL  348. 388.  t  See  Appendix,  No.  XL. 

$  The  corrapUon  of  the  cotn,  during  Morton*f  adininistntuon,  was  very  great.  .Mtbough  tb« 
qaandty  <yf  current  money  coined  out  or  a  pound  of  bullion  was  gradually  increased  by  former 
princes,  the  standard  cr  flneueas  suffered  little  alteration,  and  the  mixture  of  alloy  was  nearly  the 
same  with  what  is  now  used.  But  Morton  mixed  a  fourth  part  of  alloy  with  every  pound  of  silver, 
and  sunk,  by  conaequence,  the  value  of  coin  in  proportion.  In  the  year  1581,  all  Uie  money  coined 
bj  him  was  called  in,  and  appointed  to  be  recoined.  The  fitandaxd  was  rottored  to  Uie  same  parity 
■a  formaly.    Ruddim.  Ptftr.  to  Anders.  Diplom.  p.  74. 
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rereiyed  their  subsistence,  bad  alwajs  been  slowly  and  irregularlj  paid  to 
collectors  appointed  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  during  the  ctvii  wars, 
no  payment  could  be  obtained  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Under 
colour  of  redressing  this  grievance,  and  upon  a  promise  of  assigning  eveiy 
minister  a  stipencT  within  his  own  parisn,  the  regent  extorted  from  tlie 
church  the  thirds  to  which  they  had  right  by  law.  But  the  clergy,  instead 
of  reaping  any  advantage  from  this  alteration,  found  that  payments  became 
more  irrej^lar  and  dilatory  than  ever.  One  minister  was  commonly  bur- 
tfaened  with  the  care  of  four  or  five  parishes,  a  pitiful  saiair  was  allotted 
him,  and  the  regent's  insatiable  avarice  seized  on  the  rest  ot  the  fund.* 

The  death  of  Charles  IX.,  which  happened  this  year,  was  a  new  mis- 
fortune to  the  Scottish  queen.  Heniy  III.,  who  succeeded  him,  had  not 
the  same  attachment  toner  person ;  and  his  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Guise» 
and  obsequiousness  to  the  queen  mother,  greatly  alienated  him  from  her 
interest. 

1675.]  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  [Jan.  2S],must  Hkewiae 
be  considered  as  some  loss  to  Maiy.  As  the  parliament  had  frequently 
declared  him  next  heir  to  the  crown,  this  entitled  him  to  great  respect 
among  his  countiymen,  and  enabled  him,  more  than  any  other  person  in 
the  kingdom,  to  counterbalance  the  regent's  power. 

Soon  after,  at  one  of  the  usual  interviews  between  the  wardens  of  the 
Scottish  and  English  marches,  a  scuffle  happened,  in  which  the  English 
were  worsted;  a  few  killed  on'  the  spot;  and  sir  James  Forrester,  the 
warden,  with  several  gentlemen  who  attended  him,  taken  prisoners.  But 
both  Elizabeth  and  the  regent  were  too  sensible  of  the  advantage  which 
resulted  from  the  good  understanding  that  subsisted  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  to  allow  this  slight  accident  to  interrupt  it. 

The  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was  in  some  danger  of  being 
disturbed  by  another  cause.  Though  the  persons  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
bishops  pa<«sessed  very  small  revenues  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
power,  tne  clergy,  to  whom  the  recent  and  all  his  measures  were  become 
extremely  odious,  began  to  be  jealous  of  that  order.  Knowing  that  cor- 
ruptions steal  into  the  church  gradually,  under  honourable  names  and  upon 
decent  pretences,  they  were  afraid  that  from  such  small  beginnings,  the 
hierarchy  might  grow  in  time  to  be  as  powerful  and  oppressive  as  ever. 
The  chief  author  of  these  suspicions  was  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished by  bis  uncommon  erudition,  by  the  severity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  intrepidity  of  his  mind.  But,  bred  up  in  the  retirement  of  a  colleee, 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  life ;  and  bein^  more  attentive  to  tne 
ends  which  he  pursued  than  to  the  means  which  lie  employed  for  pro- 
moting them,  he  often  defeated  laudable  designs  by  the  impetuosity  and 
imprudence  with  whicb  l)e  carried  them  on.  A  question  was  moved  b^ 
him  in  the  assembly,  "  Whether  the  oflSce  of  bishop,  as  now  exercised  m 
the  kingdom,  were  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  ?  In  the  ecclesiastical 
judicatories  continual  complaints  were  made  of  the  bishops  tor  neglect  of 
duty,  many  of  which  their  known  remissness  too  well  justified.  The 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  being  accused  of  dilapidating  his  benefice,  was  found 
guilty  by  the  assembly.  The  regent,  instead  of  checking,  connived  at 
these  disputes  about  ecclesiastical  government,  as  they  diverted  the  zeal 
of  the  clergy  from  attending  to  his  daily  encroachments  on  the  patrimony 
of  the  church.t 

1 676.1  The  weight  of  the  regent's  oppressive  administration  had  hitherto 
fallen  chiefly  on  those  in  the  lower  and  middle  rank ;  but  be  began  now  to 
take  such  steps  as  convinced  the  nobles  that  their  dignity  would  not  long 
exempt  them  fiom  feeling  the  effect  of  his  power.    An  accident,  whicB 
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was  a  frequent  cause  of  dissension  among  the  Scottish  nobles,  occasioned 
a  difierence  between  the  earls  of  Ai^gyll  and  Athol.  A  vassal  of  the  former 
had  made  some  depredations  on  the  lands  of  the  latter.  Athol  took  arms 
to  punish  the  offenaer — ^Ar^ll  to  protect  him ;  and  this  ignoble  (juarrel 
they  were  ready  to  decide  m  the  field,  when  the  regent  b^  mterposine  his 
authority  obliged  them  to  disband  their  forces.  Both  ot  them  nad  been 
guilty  of  irregularities,  which,  though  common,  were  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Of  these  the  regent  took  advantage,  and  resolved  to  found  on 
them  a  charge  of  treason.  This  design  was  revealed  to  the  two  earls  by 
one  of  Morton's  retainers.  The  common  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed  compelled  them  to  forget  old  quarrels,  and  unite  in  a  close  con- 
feoeracy  for  their  mutual  defence.  Their  junction  rendered  them  formi- 
dable ;  they  despised  the  summons  which  the  regent  ^ve  them  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  justice ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  any  further 
prosecution.  But  the  injury  he  intended  made  a  deep  impression  on  their 
minds,  and  drew  upon  him  severe  vengeance.* 

Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  load  lord 
Claud  Hamilton  with  the  guilt  of  having  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life.  Though  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his  accomplices  were  seized 
and  tortured,  no  evidence  of  any  thing  criminal  appeared  \  but,  on  the 
contrary,  many  circumstances  discovered  his  innocence,  as  well  as  the 
regent's  secret  views  in  imputing  to  him  such  an  odious  desi^n.t 

1577.}  The  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  almost  equal  to  their  monarchs  in 
power,  and  treated  by  them  with  much  distinction,  observed  these  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  tne  regent  with  the  utmost  indignation.  The  people 
who,  under  a  form  of  government  extremely  simple,  nad  been  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  burden  of  taxes,  complained  loudly  of  the  regent's  rapacity ; 
and  all  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  young  king,  from  whom  they 
expected  tne  redress  of  all  their  grievances,  and  the  return  of  a  more  gentle 
and  more  equal  administration. 

James  was  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  The  queen  soon  afler 
bis  birth  had  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  during 
the  civil  wars  he  had  resided  securely  in  the  castle  of  Stirling.  Alexander 
Erskine,  that  nobleman's  brother,  had  the  chief  direction  of  his  education. 
Under  him  the  famous  Buchanan  acted  as  preceptor,  together  with  three 
other  masters,  the  most  eminent  the  nation,  anorded  for  skill  in  those 
sciences  which  were  deemed  necessary  for  a  prince.  As  the  young  king 
showed  an  uncommon  passion  for  learning,  and  made  great  progress  in  it, 
the  Scots  fancied  that  they  already  discovered  in  him  all  those  virtues 
%vhich  the  fondness  or  credulity  of  subjects  usually  ascribes  to  princes 
during  their  minority.  But  as  James  was  still  far  from  that  age  at  which 
the  law  permitted  nim  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  the  regent  did 
not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  nor  reflect  how 
naturally  these  prejudices  in  his  favour  might  encourage  the  kin^  to  antici- 
pate that  period.  He  not  only  neglected  to  secure  the  friendship  of  those 
who  were  about  the  king's  person,  and  who  |>ossessed  his  ear,  but  had 
even  exasperated  some  of  them  by  personal  injuries.  Their  resentment 
concurred  with  the  ambition  of  others,  in  infusing  into  the  king  early  sus- 
picions of  Morton's  power  and  designs.  A  king,  they  told  him,  had  often 
reason  to  fear,  seldom  to  love  a  regent.  Prompted  by  ambition  and  by 
interest,  he  would  endeavour  to  keep  the  prince  in  perpetual  infancy,  at  a 
distance  from  his  subjects,  and  unacquainted  witn  business.  A  small 
degree  of  vigour,  however,  was  sufficient  to  break  the  yoke.  Subjects 
naturally  reverenre  their  sovereign,  and  become  impatient  of  the  tempo- 
rary and  delegated  jurisdiction  of  a  regent.  Morton  had  governed  with 
rigour  unknown  to  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Scotland.    The  nation  groaned 
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under  his  opprevions,  and  would  welcome  the  first  prospect  of  a  milder 
administration.  At  present  the  king^s  name  was  hardlj^  mentioned  in  Scot- 
landy  his  friends  were  without  influence,  and  his  favourites  without  honour. 
But  one  eifort  would  discover  Morton's  power  to  he  as  feeble  as  it  was 
arbitrary.  The  same  attempt  would  put  himself  in  possession  of  his  just 
authority,  and  rescue  the  nation  from  intolerable  tyranny.  If  he  did  not 
regard  his  own  rights  as  a  king,  let  him  listen  at  least  to  the  cries  of  his 
people.* 

These  suggestions  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  youne  king,  who  was 
trained  up  in  an  opinion  that  he  was  bom  to  command.  His  approbation 
of  the  design,  however,  was  of  small  consequence  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  nobles.  The  earls  of  Argyll  and  Athol,  two  of  the  most  poweiful  of 
that  body,  were  animated  with  implacable  resentment  against  the  regent. 
To  them  the  cabal  in  Stirling  Castle  communicated  the  plot  which  was  on 
foot :  and  they  entering  warmly  into  it,  Alexander  Erskme,  who,  since  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  had  the  com- 
mand of  that  fort  and  the  custody  of  the  kind's  person,  admitted  them 
secretly  into  the  king's  presence.  They  gave  him  the  same  account  of  the 
miseiT  of  his  subjects,  under  the  recent  s  arbitrary  administration ;  they 
complained  loudly  of  the  iniustice  with  which  themselves  had  been  treated, 
and  oesought  the  king,  as  the  only  means  for  redressing  the  grievances  of 
the  nation,  to  call  a  council  of  all  the  nobles.  James  consented,  and  letters 
were  issued  in  his  name  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  two  earls  took  care  that 
they  should  be  sent  only  to  such  as  were  known  to  bear  no  good  will  to 

Morton. t 

The  number  of  these  was,  however,  so  considerable,  that  on  the  day 
appointed  far  the  ^ater  part  of  the  nobles  assembled  at  Stirling  ;  and  so 
highly  were  they  incensea  against  Morton,  that  although,  on  receiving  in- 
telligence of  Ai^ll  and  Athd's  interview  with  the  king  [March  24, 1578], 
he  had  made  a  feint  as  if  he  would  resign  the  regency,  they  advised  the 
king,  without  regarding  this  offer,  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  and  to  take 
the  administration  of  government  into  nis  own  hands.  Lord  Glamis  the  ' 
chancellor,  and  Henries,  were  appointed  to  signify  this  resolution  to  Mor- 
ton, who  was  at  that  time  in  Dalkeith,  his  usual  place  of  residence.  No- 
thing could  equal  the  joy  with  which  this  unexpected  resolution  filled  the 
nation,  but  the  surprise  occasioned  by  the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  the 
regent  descended  from  so  high  a  station.  He  neither  wanted  sagacity  to 
foresee  the  danger  of  resigning,  nor  inclination  to  keep  possession  of  an 
office,  for  the  expiration  of  which  the  law  had  fixed  so  distant  a  term.  But  all 
the  sources  whence  the  faction  of  which  he  was  head  derived  their  strength 
had  either  failed,  or  noAv  supplied  his  adversaries  with  the  means  of  hum- 
bling him.  The  commons,  the  city  of  Edinbuigh,  the  clei^y*  were  all  totally 
alienated  from  him  by  his  multiplied  oppressions.  Elizabeth,  having  lately 
bound  herself  by  treaty  to  send  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  who  were  stnigglii^  for  liberty, 
bad  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland ;  and  as  sheliad  nothing 
to  dread  from  France,  in  whose  councils  the  princes  of  Lorrain  had  not  at  that 
time  much  influence,  she  was  not  displeased,  perhaps,  at  the  birth  of  new 
factions  in  the  kingdom.  Even  those  nobles  who  haoi  long  been  joined  witli 
Morton  in  faction,  or  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  person  6y  benefits, 
Glamis,  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  Pitcaim  the  secretary,  Murray  of  Tullibardin. 
comptroller,  all  deserted  his  falling  fortunes,  ana  appeared  in  the  council 
at  Stirling.  So  many  concurring  circumstances  convinced  Morton  of  his 
own  weakness,  and  determined  him  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  which  was 
too  impetuous  to  be  resisted.  He  attended  the  chancellor  and  Herries  to 
JSdinbuigfa  [March  12] ;  was  present  when  the  king's  acceptance  of  the 
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goyemment  was  proclaimed ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  mirrendered 
to  the  king  all  the  authority  to  which  he  bad  any  claim  in  virtue  of  his  office. 
This  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  such  excessive  joy  and  acclamations 
of  the  multitude,  as  added,  no  doubt,  to  the  anguish  which  an  ambitious 
spirit  must  feel,  when  compelled  to  renounce  supreme  power ;  and  con- 
vinced Morton  how  entirely  he  had  lost  the  affections  ot  his  countrjrmen. 
He  obtained,  however,  from  the  king  an  act  containing  the  approbation  of 
every  thine  done  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  a  pardon,  in  the 
most  ample  form  that  his  fear  or  caution  could  devise,  of  all  past  offences, 
crimes,  and  treasons.  The  nobles,  who  adhered  to  the  kin^,  oound  them- 
selves under  a  great  penalty,  to  procure  the  ratification  olthis  act  in  the 
first  parliament.* 

A  council  of  twelve  peers  was  appointed  to  assist  the  king  in  the  admin- 
istration of  affiiirs.  Alorton,  deserted  by  his  own  party,  and  unable  to 
struggle  with  the  faction  which  governed  absolutely  at  court,  retired  to  one 
of  his  seats,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity,  and  to  be  occupied  only 
in  the  amusements  of  a  country  life.  His  mind,  however,  was  deepl^r  dis- 
quieted with  all  the  uneasy  reflections  which  accompany  disappointed 
ambition,  and  intent  on  schemes  for  recoverir^  his  former  grandeur.  Even 
in  this  retreat,  which  the  people  called  the  lianas  detif  his  wealth  and  abili- 
ties rendered  him  formidable  j  and  the  new  counsellors  were  so  imprudent 
as  to  rouse  him,  by  the  precipitancy  with  which  they  hastened  to  strip  him 
of  all  the  remains  of  power.  They  required  him  to  surrender  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  which  was  still  in  his  possession.  He  refused  at  first  to  do  so, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  its  defence  ;  but  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  having 
taken  arms,  and  repulsed  part  of  the  garrison,  which  was  sent  out  to  guard 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  that  important  fortress 
without  resistance.  This  encouraged  his  adversaries  to  call  a  parliament 
to  meet  at  Edinbuigh,  and  to  multiply  their  demands  upon  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  convinced  him  that  nothing  less  than  his  utter  ruin  would  satisfy 
their  inveterate  hatred. 

Their  power  and  popularity,  however,  began  already  to  decline.  The 
chancellor,  the  ablest  and  most  moderate  man  in  the  party,  having  been 
killed  at  Stirling  in  an  accidental  rencounter  between  his  followers  and 
those  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  ;  Athol,  who  was  appointed  his  successor  in 
that  high  office,  the  earls  of  Eglin^ton,  Caithness,  and  Lord  Ogilvie,  all  the 
prime  favourites  at  court,  were  either  avowed  papists,  or  suspected  of  lean- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  that  sect.  In  an  age  when  the  return  of  popery  was 
so  much  ana  so  justly  dreaded,  this  gave  universal  alarm.  As  Morton  had 
always  treated  the  papists  with  rigour,  this  unseasonable  favour  to  persons 
of  that  religion  made  all  zealous  protestants  remember  that  circumstance  in 
his  administration  with  great  praise.f 

Morton,  to  whom  none  of  these  particulars  were  unknown,  thought  this 
the  proper  juncture  for  setting;  to  work  the  instruments  which  he  had  been 
preparing.  Having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  of  the 
countess  his  mother,  be  insinuated  to  them,  that  Alexander  Erskine  had 
formed  a  plot  to  deprive  his  nephew  of  the  government  of  Stirling  Castle, 
and  the  custody  of  the  king's  person ;  and  easily  induced  au  ambitious 
woman,  and  a  youth  of  twenty,  to  employ  force  to  prevent  this  supposed 
injury.  The  earl  repairing  suddenly  to  Stiriing  [April  26],  and  beipg 
admitted  as  usual  into  the  castle  with  nis  attendants,  seized  the  gates  early 
in  the  morning,  and  turned  out  his  uncle,  who  dreaded  no  danger  from  his 
hands.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  submitted  to  him  as  their  goyemorf 
and,  with  little  danger  and  no  effiision  of  blood,  he  became  master  both  <h 
the  king's  person  and  of  the  tortress.]; 

Ad  event  so  unexpected  occasioned  great  oonstemation.    Though  Mor- 
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ton's  hand  did  not  appear  in  the  execution,  be  was  universally  believed  to 
be  the  author  of  the  attempt.  The  new  counsellors  saw  it  to  oe  necessary^ 
for  their  own  safety,  to  change  their  measures,  and,  instead  of  pursuing  him 
with  such  implacable  resentment,  to  enter  into  tenns  of  accommodatioD 
with  an  adversaiy  still  so  capable  of  creating  them  trouble.  Four  were 
named  on  each  side  to  adjust  the  differences.  They  met  not  far  from  Dal 
keith  ;  and  when  they  had  brought  matters  near  to  a  conclusion,  Morton, 
who  was  too  sagacious  not  to  improve  the  advantage  which  their  security 
and  their  attention  to  the  treaty  afforded  him,  set  out  in  the  night-time  for 
Stirling,  and,  havir^  gained  Murray  of  TuUibardin,  Mar's  uncle,  was 
admitted  by  him  into  the  castle  [May  ^] ;  and,  managing  matters  there 
with  his  usual  dexterity,  he  soon  had  more  entirely  the  command  of  the  fort 
than  the  earl  himself.  He  was  likewise  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  privy 
council,  and  acquired  as  complete  an  ascendant  in  it.* 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  at  Edinburgh  now 
approached,  this  ^ave  him  some  anxiety.  He  was  afraid  of  conducting  the 
young  king  to  a  city  whose  inhabitants  were  so  much  at  the  devotion  of  the 
adverse  faction.  He  was  no  less  unwilling  to  leave  James  behind  at  Stir- 
ling. In  order  to  avoid  this  dilemma,  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  kin&^'s 
name,  changing  the  place  of  meeting  from  Edinbui^h  to  Stirling  Castle. 
This  Athol  and  his  parfy  represented  as  a  step  altogether  unconstitutional. 
The  king,  said  they,  is  Morton's  prisoner ;  the  pretended  counsell«>rs  are  his 
slaves ;  a  parliament,  to  which  all  the  nobles  may  repair  without  fear,  and 
where  they  may  deliberate  with  freedom,  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
settling  the  nation  after  disorders  of  such  long  continuance.  But  an  assem- 
bly called  contrary  to  all  form,  held  within  the  walls  of  a  garrison,  and 
overawed  by  armed  men,  what  safety  could  members  expect  ?  what  liberty 
could  prevail  in  debate  ?  or  what  benefit  result  to  the  public  ?  The  par- 
liament met,  however,  on  the  day  appointed  [July  26],  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protestation  of  the  earl  of  Montrose  and  lord  Lindsay,  in  the  name 
of  their  party,  proceeded  to  business.  The  king's  acceptance  of  the 
government  was  confirmed ;  the  act  granted  to  Morton,  for  his  security^ 
ratified ;  some  regulations  with  regara  to  the  numbers  and  authority  of  the 
privy  council  were  agreed  upon ;  and  a  pension  for  life  granted  to  the 
countess  of  Mar,  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  late 

revolutk».t 

Meanwhile  Arprll,  Athol,  and  their  followers  took  arms,  upon  the  spe- 
cious pretence  of  rescuing  the  king  from  captivity,  and  the  kingdom  from 
oppression.  James  himself,  impatient  of  the  servitude  in  which  he  was 
held  by  a  man  whom  he  had  long  been  taught  to  hate,  secretly  encouraged 
their  enterprise ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  disa- 
vow them  in  puolic,  but  to  levy  forces  against  them,  and  even  to  declare, 
by  proclamation,  that  he  was  perfectly  free  from  any  constraint,  either 
upon  his  person  or  his  will  [Aug.  11].  Both  sides  quickly  took  the  field. 
Aigyll  and  Athol  were  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men ;  the  earl  of 
Angus,  Morton's  nephew,  met  them  with  an  army  five  thousand  strong ; 
neither  party,  however,  was  eager  to  engage.  Motion  distrusted  the  fidel- 
ity of  his  own  troops.  The  two  earls  were  sensible  that  a  single  victory, 
however  complete,  would  not  be  decisive  ;  and,  as  they  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  undertake  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  where  the  king  was  kept, 
their  strength  would  soon  be  exhausted,  while  Morton's  own  wealth,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  queen  of  England  might  furnish  him  with  endless 
resources.  By  the  mediation  of  fiowes,  whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  into 
Scotland  to  negotiate  an  accommodation  between  the  two  factions  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  in  consequence  of  which  ArfryW  and  Athol  were  admitted 
into  the  king's  presence ;  some  of  their  party  were  added  to  the  pnvy  ooun* 
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cil ;  and  a  oonrention  of  nobles  called,  in  order  to  bring  all  remaining  diC* 
ferences  to  an  amicable  issue.* 

As  soon  as  James  assumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  he  des- 
patched the  abbot  of  Dunfermling  to  inform  £lizabeth  of  that  event;  to 
offer  to  renew  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  to  demand  i>08- 
session  of  the  estate  which  had  lately  fallen  to  him  by  the  death  oX  his 
grandmother  the  countess  of  Lennox.  That  ladv's  second  son  had  left  one 
daughter,  Arabella  Stewart,  who  was  bom  in  England.  And  as  the  chief 
objection  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Scottish  line  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  that  maxim  of  English  law  which  excludes  aliens  from  anj  right 
of  inheritance  within  the  kingdom,  Elizabeth,  by  granting  this  demand, 
would  have  established  a  precedent  in  Jameses  favour,  that  might  have 
been  deemed  decisive  with  regard  to  a  point  which  it  had  been  her  con- 
stant care  to  keep  undecided.  Without  suffering  this  delicate  question  to 
be  tried,  or  allowing  any  new  light  to  be  thrown  on  that  which  she  consi- 
dered as  the  great  mystery  of  her  reign,  she  commanded  lord  Burleigh^ 
master  of  the  wards,  to  sequester  the  rents  of  the  estate  ;  and,  by  this  method 
of  proceeding,  gave  the  Scottish  king  early  warning  how  necessary  it  would 
be  to  court  her  favour,  if  ever  he  hoped  for  success  in  claims  of  greater 
importance,  but  equally  liable  to  be  controverted.! 

1579.]  After  many  delays,  and  with  much  difficulty,  the  contending 
nobles  were  at  last  brought  to  some  agreement.  But  it  was  followed  by  a 
tragical  event.  Morton,  in  token  of  reconcilement,  having  invited  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  to  a  great  entertainment,  Atbol  tne  chancellor 
was  soon  after  taken  ill,  and  died  within  a  few  days  [April  24].  The 
symptoms  and  violence  of  the  disease  gave  rise  to  strong  suspicions  of  his 
he\n^  poisoned ;  and  though  the  physicians  who  opened  his  body  differed 
in  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  distemper,  the  chancellor's  relations  publicly 
accused  Morton  of  that  odious  crime.  The  advantage  which  visibly  accrued 
to  him  by  the  removal  of  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  averse  from  all  his 
measures,  was  darned  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  guilt  by  the  people,  who 
are  ever  fond  of  imputing  the  death  of  eminent  persons  to  extraordinary 
causes.} 

The  office  of  chancellor  was  bestowed  upon  Argyll,  whom  this  prefer 
ment  reconciled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Morton's  administration.  He  had 
DOW  recovered  all  the  authority  which  he  possessed  during  his  regency, 
and  had  entirely  broken  or  baffled  the  power  and  cabals  oi  his  enemies. 
None  of  the  great  families  remained  to  oe  the  objects  of  his  jealousy  or  to 
obstract  his  designs,  but  that  of  Hamilton.  The  earl  of  Arrao,  the  eldest 
brother,  had  never  recovered  the  shock  which  he  received  from  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  passion  for  the  queen,  and  had  now  altc^ether  lost  his  reason. 
Lord  John,  the  second  brother,  was  in  possession  of  the  family  estate  ;  lord 
Claud  was  commendator  of  Paisley ;  both  of  them  young  men,  ambitious  and 
enterprising.  Morton  dreaded  their  influence  in  tne  kingdom  ;  the  courtiers 
hoped  to  share  their  sp.4ls  among  them  ;  and  as  all  princes  naturally  view 
their  successors  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  it  was  easy  to  infuse  these  pas- 
sions into  the  mind  ot  the  young  king.  A  pretence  was  at  hand  to  justify 
the  most  violent  proceedings.  The  pardon,  stipulated  in  the  treahr  of 
Perth,  did  not  extend  to  such  as  were  accessaiy  to  the  murder  ot  the 
regents  Murray  or  Lennox.  Lord  John  and  his  brother  were  suspected  of 
being  the  authors  of  both  these  crimes,  and  had  been  included  in  a  general 
act  of  attainder  on  that  account.  VVithout  summoning  them  to  trial,  oi 
examining  a  single  witness  to  prove  the  chai^,  this  attainder  was  now 
thought  sufficient  to  subject  them  to  all  the  peDalties  which  they  would  have 
incurred  by  being  formally  convicted.  The  earls  of  Morton,  Mar,  and 
Eglingtoo^  together  with  the  lords  Ruthven,  Boyd,  and  Cathcart,  received 
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a  commission  to  seize  their  persons  and  estates.  On  a  few  hours'  warning^ 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  tvas  ready,  and  marched  towards  Hamilton 
in  hostile  array.  Happily  the  two  brothers  made  their  escape,  though 
with  ereat  difficulty.  But  their  lands  were  confiscated ;  the  casdes  of 
Hamilton  and  Draffan  besieged ;  those  who  defended  them  punished.  The 
earl  of  Arran,  though  incapable  from  his  situation  of  committing  any  crime, 
was  involved,  hj  a  shameful  abuse  of  law,  in  the  common  ruin  of  his 
family ;  and,  as  if  he  too  could  have  been  guilty  of  rebellion,  he  was  con- 
fined a  close  prisoner.  These  proceedir^,  so  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  justice,  were  all  ratified  in  the  subsequent  parliament.* 
'  About  this  time  Mary  sent,  by  Naue  her  secretary,  a  letter  to  her  son, 
together  with  some  jewels  of  value,  and  a  vest  embroidered  with  her  own 
hands.  But,  as  she  gave  him  only  the  title  of  prince  of  Scotland,  the 
messenger  was  dismissed  without  being  admitted  into  his  presence.! 

Though  Elizabeth  had  at  this  time  no  particular  reason  to  fear  any 
attempt  of  the  popish  princes  in  Mary's  favour,  she  still  continued  to  guard 
her  with  the  same  anxious  care.  The  acquisition  of  Portugal  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  other,  fully  employed  the 
councils  and  arms  of  Spain.  France,  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  com- 
motions, and  under  a  vireak  and  capricious  prince,  despised  and  distrusted 
by  his  own  subjects,  was  in  no  condition  to  disturb  its  neighbours.  Eliza- 
beth had  lone  amused  that  court  by  carrying  on  a  treaty  of  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Alencon,  the  king's  brother.  But  whether,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  she  really  intended  to  marry  a  prince  of  twenty;  whether  the  plea- 
sure of  being  flattered  and  courted  made  her  listen  to  the  addresses  of  so 
young  a  lover,  whom  she  allowed  to  visit  her  at  two  different  times,  and 
treated  with  the  most  distinguishing  respect :  or  whether  considerations  of 
interest  predominated  in  this  as  well  as  in  eveiy  other  transaction  of  her 
reign,  are  problems  in  history  which  we  are  not  concerned  to  resolve. 
During  the  progress  of  this  negotiation,  which  was  drawn  out  to  an  extra- 
ordinary ler^th,  Mary  could  expect  no  assistance  from  the  French  court, 
and  seems  to  have  held  little  correspondence  with  it ;  and  there  was  no 
period  in  her  reign,  wherein  Elizabeth  enjoyed  more  perfect  security. 

Morton  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  equally  secure ;  but  his  security 
was  not  so  well  founded.  He  had  weathered  out  one  storm,  had  crushed 
his  adversaries,  and  was  again  in  possession  of  the  sole  direction  of  affairs. 
But  as  the  king  was  now  of  an  age  when  the  character  and  dispositions  of 
the  mind  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  and  to  become  visible,  the  smallest 
attention  to  these  might  have  convinced  him,  that  there  was  reason  to 
expect  new  and  more  dangerous  attacks  on  his  pow^r.  James  early  dis- 
covered that  excessive  attachment  to  favourites,  which  accompanied  him 
through  his  whole  life.  This  passion,  which  naturally  arises  from  inex- 
perience and  youthful  warmth  of  heart,  was,  at  his  age,  far  from  being 
culpable  ;  nor  could  it  be  well  expected  that  the  choice  of  the  objects  on 
whom  he  placed  his  affections  should  be  made  with  great  skill.  The 
most  consiaerable  of  them  was  Esme  Stewart,  a  native  of  France,  and 
son  of  a  second  brother  of  the  earl  of  Lennox.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  lord  D'Aubigne,  an  estate  in  France,  which  descemled  to  him 
from  his  ancestors,  on  whom  it  had  been  conferred  in  reward  of  their  valour 
and  services  to  the  French  crown.  He  arrived  in  Scotland  about  this  time 
[Sept.  8],  on  purpose  to  demand  the  estate  and  title  of  Lennox,  to  which 
he  pretended  a  legal  right.  He  was  received  at  first  by  the  king  with  the 
respect  due  to  so  near  a  relation.  The  gracefulness  of  his  person,  the 
elegance  of  his  dress,  and  bis  courtly  behaviour,  made  a  great  impression 
on  James,  who,  even  in  his  more  mature  years,  was  little  able  to  resist 
these  frivolous  charms ;  and  his  affection  flowed  with  its  usual  rapidity  and 
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piofusioD.  Within  a  few  days  after  Stewart^s  appearance  at  court,  he  was 
created  lord  Aberbrotbock,  soon  after  earl  and  then  duke  of  Lennox,  go- 
vernor of  Dumbarton  castle,  captain  of  the  guard,  first  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  lord  high  chamberlain.  At  the  same  time,  and  without  any 
of  the  envy  or  emulation  which  is  usual  amone  candidates  for  favour,  cap- 
tain James  Stewart,  the  second  son  of  lord  Ochiltree,  grew  into  great  con- 
fidence. But,  notwithstanding  this  union,  Lennox  and  captain  Stewart 
were  persons  of  very  opposite  characters.  The  former  was  naturally 
gentle,  humane,  candid ;  but  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  misled  or  misinformed  by  those  whom  be  trusted ;  not  unworthy  to  be 
the  companion  of  the  young  king  in  his  amusements,  but  utterly  d^* 
qualified  for  acting  as  a  minister  in  directing  his  afiiairs.  The  latter  was 
remarkable  for  all  the  vices  which  render  a  man  formidable  to  his  country, 
and  a  pernicious  counsellor  to  his  prince ;  nor  did  he  possess  any  one  virtue 
to  counterbalance  these  vices,  unless  dexterity  in  conducting  bis  own  de- 
signs, and  an  enterprising  couras'e,  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger,  may 
pass  by  that  name.  Unrestrained  by  religion,  regardless  of  decency,  and 
undismayed  by  opposition,  he  aimed  at  objects  seemingly  unattainable ; 
but,  under  a  prince  void  of  experience,  and  blind  to  all  the  defects  of  those 
who  had  sained  his  favour,  his  audacity  was  successful  ^  and  honours, 
wealth,  and  power,  were  the  reward  of  his  crimes. 

Both  the  favourites  concurred  in  employing  their  whole  address  to  un- 
dermine' Morton's  credit,  which  alone  obstructed  their  full  possession  of 
power.  As  James  had  been  bred  up  with  an  aversion  for  that  nobleman, 
who  endeavoured  rather  to  maintain  the  authority  of  a  tutor,  than  to  act 
with  the  obsequiousness  of  a  minister,  they  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
accomplish  their  design.  Morton,  who  could  no  longer  keep  the  king  shut 
up  within  the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle,  having  called  a  parliament  [Oct.  17] 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  brought  him  thither.  James  made  his  entiy  into  the 
capital  with  great  soleroni^ :  the  citizens  received  him  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  of  joy,  and  with  many  expensive  pageants,  according  to  the 
mode  of  that  age.  After  a  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  during  which 
Scotland  had  been  subjected  to  the  delegated  power  of  regents,  or  to  the 
feeble  government  of  a  woman ;  after  having  suffered  all  the  miseries  of 
civil  war,  and  felt  the  insolence  of  foreisni  armies,  the  nation  rejoiced  to 
see  the  sceptre  once  more  in  the  hands  of  a  king.  Fond  even  of  that 
shadow  of  authority,  which  a  prince  of  fifteen  could  possess,  the  Scots 
flattered  themselves,  that  union,  order,  and  tran<juillity,  would  now  be  re* 
stored  to  the  kingdom.  James  opened  the  parliament  with  extraordinary 
pomp,  but  nothing  remarkable  passed  in  it. 

1580.]  These  demonstrations,  however,  of  the  people's  love  and  attach- 
ment to  their  sovereign,  encouraged  the  favourites  to  continue  their  insinua- 
tions against  Morton ;  and  as  the  king  now  resided  in  the  palace  of  Holyrcxxl 
house,  to  which  all  his  subjects  had  access,  the  cabal  against  the  eari  grew 
daily  stronger,  and  the  intrigue  which  occasioned  his  fall  ripened  gradually. 

Morton  negan  to  be  sensible  of  his  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  career  of  Lennox's  preferment,  by  representii^  him  as  a 
formidable  enemy  to  the  reformed  religion,  a  secret  agent  in  favour  of 
popery,  and  a  known  emissaiy  of  the  house  of  Guise.  The  cleigy,  apt 
to  believe  eveiy  rumour  of  this  kind,  spread  the  alarm  among  the  people. 
But  Lennox,  either  out  of  complaisance  to  his  master,  or  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  some  learned  divines  whom  the  king  appointed  to  instruct 
him  in  the  principles  of  the  protestant  religion,  publicly  renounced  the 
errors  of  popery,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  and  declared  himself  a  member 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  by  signing  her  confession  of  faith.  This,  though 
it  did  not  remove  all  suspicions,  nor  silence  some  zealous  preachers,  abatra^ 
in  a  great  degree,  the  force  of  the  accusation.* 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  rumour  prevailed  that  Morton  was  preparin|^ 
to  seize  the  kind's  person,  and  to  cany  him  into  England.  Whether 
despair  of  maintaining  his  power  by  any  other  means,  had  driven  him  to 
make  any  overture  oi  that  Kind  to  the  English  court,  or  whether  it  was  a 
calumny  invented  by  his  adversaries  to  render  him  odious,  cannot  now  be 
determined  with  certainty.  As  be  declared  at  his  death  that  such  a  design 
had  never  entered  into  his  thoughts,  the  latter  seems  to  be  most  probable. 
It  afforded  a  pretence,  however,  for  reviving^  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  disused.  That  honour  was  conferred  oo 
Lennox.  Alexander  Erskine,  Morton's  capital  enemy,  was  his  deputy ; 
they  had  under  them  a  band  of  gentlemen,  who  were  appointed  constantly 
to  attend  the  king,  and  to  guard  his  oerson.* 

Morton  was  not  ignorant  of  what  nis  enemies  intended  to  insinuate  by 
such  unusual  precautions  for  the  king's  safety ;  and,  as  his  last  resource, 
applied  to  Elizabeth,  whose  protection  had  often  stood  him  in  stead  in  his 
greatest  difficulties.  In  consequence  of  this  application,  Bowes,  her  envoy^ 
accused  Lennox  of  practices  against  the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
insisted,  in  her  name,  that  he  should  instantly  be  removed  from  the  privy 
council.  Such  an  unprecedented  demand  was  considered  by  the  counsel- 
lors as  an  affront  to  the  king,  and  an  encroachment  on  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom.  They  affected  to  call  in  question  the  envoy's  powers,  and 
upon  that  pretence  refused  him  further  audience :  and  he  retiring  in  disgust, 
and  without  taking  leave.  Sir  Alexander  Home  was  sent  to  expostulate 
with  Elizabeth  on  the  subject.  After  the  treatment  which  her  envoy  bad 
received,  Elizabeth  thought  it  below  her  dignity  to  admit  Home  into  her 
presence.  Burleigh,  to  whom  he  was  commanded  to  impart  his  commis- 
sion, reproached  him  with  his  master's  ingratitude  towards  a  benefactress 
who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  required  him  to  advise  the 
king  to  beware  of  sacrificing  ihe  friendship  of  so  necessary  an  ally  to  the 
giddy  humours  of  a  young  man  without  experience,  and  stronerly  suspected 
of  principles  and  attachments  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  the 
Scottish  nation. 

This  accusation  of  Lennox  hastened,  in  all  probability,  Morton's  fall. 
The  act  of  indemnity,  which  he  had  obtained  when  he  resigned  the  re- 
gency, was  worded  with  such  scrupulous  exactness,  as  almost  screened  him 
urom  any  legal  prosecuiion.  The  murder  of  the  late  king  was  the  only 
crime  which  could  not,  with  decency,  be  inserted  in  a  pardon  granted  by 
his  son.  Here  Morton  still  laj  open  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  Capt. 
Stewart,  who  shunned  no  action,  however  desperate,  if  it  led  to  power  or 
to  favour,  entered  the  council-chamber  while  the  king  and  nobles  were 
assembled,  and  [Dec.  30,]  falling  on  his  knees,  accused  Morton  of  being 
accessary,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Scottish  law,  art  and  part^ 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  majesty's  father,  and  offered,  under 
the  usual  penalties,  to  verify  this  chaise  by  legal  evidence.  Morton,  who 
was  present,  heard  this  accusation  witn  firmness ;  and  replied  with  a  dis- 
dainiul  smile,  proceeding  either  from  contempt  of  the  infamous  character 
of  his  accuser,  or  from  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence,  '*  that  his  own 
zeal  in  punishing  those  who  were  suspected  of  that  detestable  crime,  might 
well  exempt  himself  from  any  suspicion  of  being  accessary  to  it ;  never- 
theless, he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  a  trial,  either  in  that  place  or  in  anjr 
other  court ;  and  doubted  not  but  his  own  innocence  and  the  malice  of  bis 
enemies  would  then  appear  in  the  clearest  light."  Stewart,  who  was  still 
on  his  knees,  began  to  inquire  how  he  would  reconcile  his  bestowing  so 
many  honours  on  Archibald  Douglas,  whom  he  certainljr  knew  to  be  one 
of  the  murderers,  with  his  pretended  zeal  against  that  crime.  Morton  was 
leady  to  answer.    But  the  king  commanded  both  to  be  removed  [1681]. 
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The  earl  was  confined,  first  of  all  to  bis  own  house,  and  then  committed 
to  the  castle  of  Edinbuigh,  of  which  Alexander  Erskine  was  eovemor ; 
and,  as  if  it  had  not  been  a  sufficient  indignity  to  subject  him  to  the  power 
of  one  of  bis  enemies,  he  was  soon  after  carried  to  Dumbarton,  of 
which  Lennox  had  the  command.  A  warrant  was  likewise  issued,  for 
apprehending  Archibald  Douglas ;  but  he,  having  received  timely  intelli- 
gence of  the  approaching  danger,  fled  into  England.* 

The  earl  of  Angus,  who  imputed  these  violent  proceedines  not  to  hatred 
against  Morton  alone,  but  to  the  ancient  enmity  between  the  bouses  of  Stew- 
art and  of  Douglas,  and  who  believed  that  a  conspiracy  was  now  formed  for 
tbe  destruction  of  all  who  bore  that  name,  was  ready  to  take  arms  in  order 
to  rescue  his  kinsman.  But  Morton  absolutely  forbade  any  such  attempt,  and 
declared  that  he  would  rather  suffer  ten  thousand  deaths  than  bring  an 
imputation  upon  his  own  character  by  seeming  to  decline  a  trial.! 

Elizabeth  did  not  fail  to  interpose,  with  warmth,  in  behalf  of  a  man  who 
had  contributed  so  much  to  preserve  her  influence  over  Scotland.  The 
late  transactions  in  that  kingdom  had  given  her  great  uneasiness.  Tbe 
power  which  Lennox  had  acquired  independent  of  her  was  dangerous ; 
the  treatment  her  ambassadors  bad  met  with  differed  greatly  from  the  re- 
spect with  which  the  Scots  were  in  use  to  receive  her  ministers ;  and  the 
attack  now  made  on  Morton  fully  convinced  her  that  there  was  an  intention 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  two  nations,  and  to  seduce  James 
mto  a  new  alliance  with  France,  or  into  a  marriage  with  some  popish  prin- 
cess. Full  of  these  apprehensions,  she  ordered  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  be  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  despatched  Ran- 
dolph as  her  ambassador  into  that  kingdom.  He  addressed  himself  not 
only  to  James,  and  to  bis  council,  but  to  a  convention  of  estates  met  at  that 
time.  He  be^an  with  enumerating  the  extraordinary  benefits  which  Eliza- 
beth had  conferred  on  the  Scottish  nation :  that  without  demanding  a  single 
foot  of  land  for  herself,  without  encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  tbe  king- 
dom in  the  smallest  article,  she  had,  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  her 
subjects  and  the  treasures  of  her  crown,  rescued  the  Scots  from  the  do- 
minion of  France,  established  among  them  true  religion,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  their  ancient  rights :  that  from  the  yegmning  of  civil  dissen- 
sions in  tbe  kina:dom,  she  had  protected  those  who  espoused  the  kin£:'s 
cause,  and  by  her  assistance  alone,  the  .4t)wn  Lsd  been  preserved  on  nis 
head,  and  all  the  attempts  of  the  adverse  faction  bafiBed :  that  a  union,  un- 
known to  their  ancestors,  but  equally  beneficial  to  both  kingdoms,,  had  sub- 
sisted for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  though  so  many  popish  princes  had 
combined  to  disturb  this  happy  state  of  things,  her  care,  and  their  c<H)- 
stancy  had  hitherto  defeated  all  these  efforts :  that  she  had  observed  of 
late  an  unusual  coldness,  distrust,  and  estrangement  in  the  Scottish  council, 
which  she  could  impute  to  none  but  to  Lennox,  a  subject  of  France,  a 
retainer  to  the  house  of  Guise,  bred  up  in  the  errors  of  popeiy,  and  still 
suspected  of  favouring  that  superstition.  1  oi  satisfied  with  having  mounted 
so  last  to  an  uncommon  height  of  power,  which  he  exercised  with  all  the 
rashness  of  youth,  and  all  the  ignorance  of  a  stranger ;  nor  thinking  it 
enough  to  have  deprived  the  earl  of  Morton  of  the  authority  due  to  hi» 
abilities  and  experience,  he  had  conspired  the  ruin  of  that  nobleman,  who 
had  often  exposed  his  life  in  the  king  s  cause,  who  had  contributed  more 
than  any  other  subject  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  popeiy,  and  to  preserve  tbe  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
If  any  zeal  for  religion  remained  among  the  nobles  in  Scotland,  if  the^ 
wished  for  the  continuance  of  amity  with  England,  if  they  valued  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  own  order,  he  called  upon  them,  in  the  name  of  his  mis- 
tiefls,  to  remove  such  a  pernicious  counsellor  as  Lennox  from  the  presence  of 
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the  youD^  king^  to  rescue  Morton  out  of  the  hands  of  bis  avowed  enemyy 
and  to  secure  to  him  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial :  and  if  force 
was  necessaiy  towards  accomplishing  a  desien  so  salutary  to  the  king  and 
kiiu^dom,  he  promised  them  the  protection  of  his  mistress  in  the  enterprise^ 
and  whatever  assistance  they  should  demand,  either  of  men  or  money.* 

But  these  extraordinary  remonstrances,  accompanied  with  such  an  un* 
usual  appeal  from  the  kin^  to  his  subjects,  were  not  the  only  means  em- 
ployed by  Elizabeth  in  favour  of  Morton  and  against  Lennox.  She  per- 
suaded the  prince  of  Orange  to  send  an  agent  mto  Scotland,  and,  under 
colour  of  complimenting  James  on  account  of  the  valour  which  many  of 
his  subjects  had  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  states,  to  enter  into  a  long 
detail  of  the  restless  enterprises  of  the  popish  princes  against  the  protestant 
leligion ;  to  beseech  him  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  alliance  with  England, 
the  only  barrier  which  secured  his  kingdom  against  their  dangerous  cabals : 
and,  above  all  things,  to  distrust  the  insinuations  of  those  who  endeavoured 
to  weaken  or  to  dissolve  that  union  between  the  British  nations,  which  all 
the  protestants  in  Europe  beheld  with  so  much  pleasure.! 

James*s  counsellors  were  too  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  their  enemy 
to  listen  to  these  remonstrances.  The  officious  interposition  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  the  haughty  tone  of  Elizabeth^s  message,  and  her  avowed 
attempt  to  excite  subjects  to  rebel  against  their  sovereie^n,  were  considered 
as  unexampled  insults  on  the  majesty  and  independence  of  a  crowned 
head.  A  general  and  evasive  answer  was  given  to  Randolph.  James  pre- 
pared to  assert  his  own  dignity  with  spirit.  All  those  suspected  of  favour- 
mg  Morton  were  turned  out  of  office,  some  of  them  were  required  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  ;  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  commanded  to  be  in  readiness  to  talce  the  field ;  and 
troops  were  levied  and  posted  on  the  borders.  The  English  ambassador, 
finding  that  neither  the  public  manifesto  which  he  had  delivered  to  the 
convention,  nor  his  private  cabals  with  the  nobles,  could  excite  them  to 
arms,  fled  in  the  night  time  out  of  Scotland,  where  libels  against  him  had 
been  daily  published,  and  even  attempts  made  upon  his  life,  in  both 
kingdoms  every  thin^  wore  a  hostile  aspect.  But  Elizabeth,  though  she 
wished  to  have  intimidated  the  Scottish  King  by  her  preparations,  had  no 
inclination  to  enter  into  a  war  with  him  ;  and  the  troops  on  the  borders, 
which  had  given  such  umbrage,  were  soon  dispersed.! 

The  greater  solicitude  Elizabeth  discovered  for  Morton's  safety,  the 
more  eagerly  did  his  enemies  drive  on  their  schemes  for  his  destruction. 
Captain  Stewart,  his  accuser,  was  first  appointed  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Arran, 
ana  soon  after  both  the  title  and  estate  of  his  unhappy  ward,  to  which  he 
advanced  some  frivolous  claim,  were  conferred  upon  nim.  The  new-made 
peer  was  commanded  to  conduct  Morton  from  Dumbarton  to  Edinburgh ; 
and  by  that  choice  the  earl  was  not  only  warned  what  fate  he  might  ex- 
pect, but  had  the  cruel  mortification  of  seeing  his  deadly  enemy  already 
loaded  with  honours,  in  reward  of  the  malice  with  which  he  had  contr^ 
buted  to  his  ruin. 

The  records  of  the  court  of  justiciary  at  this  period  are  lost.  The  ac- 
count which  our  historians  give  of  Morton's  trial  is  inaccurate  and  unsatis- 
factoiy.  The  proceedings  against  him  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
violence.  During  the  trial,  grcat  bodies  of  armed  men  were  drawn  up  iu 
different  parts  of  the  city.  The  jury  was  composed  of  the  earl's  known 
enemies ;  and  though  he  challenged  several  of  them,  his  objections  were 
overruled.  After  a  short  consultation,  his  peers  found  him  kuilty  of  con- 
cealing^, and  of  being  art  and  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  tlie 
kte  kujg.    The  first  part  of  toe  verdict  did  not  suipnse  him,  but  he  twice 
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Tepeated  tbe  words  art  and  part  with  some  vehemence,  and  added,  '^6od 
knows  it  is  not  so."  The  doom  which  the  law  decrees  against  a  traitor 
was  pronounced.    The  king,  however,  remitted  the  cruel  and  ie^nominious 

Eart  of  the  sentence,  and  appointed  that  he  should  suffer  death  next  day, 
y  being  beheaded.* 
Durine  that  awful  interval,  Morton  possessed  the  utmost  composure  oi 
mind.  He  supped  cheerfull^r ;  slept  a  part  of  the  night  in  his  usual  manner, 
and  employed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  religious  conferences,  and  in  acts 
of  devotion  with  some  ministers  of  the  city.  The  cleigymen  who  attended 
him,  dealt  freely  with  his  conscience,  and  pressed  his  crimes  home  upon 
him.  What  be  confessed  with  regard  to  the  crime  for  which  be  suffered 
is  remarkable,  and  supplies,  in  some  measure,  the  imperfection  of  our 
records.  He  acknowledged,  that  on  his  return  from  £ngland,  after  the 
death  of  Rizio,  Bothwell  liad  informed  him  of  the  conspiracy  against  the 
king,  which  the  queen,  as  he  told  him,  kn  w  of  and  approved ;  that  he 
solicited  him  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  it,  which  at  that  time  he  abso- 
lutely declined ;  that  soon  after  Bothwell  himself  and  Archibald  Douglas,  in 
his  name,  renewing  their  solicitations  to  the  same  purpose,  he  had  required 
a  warrant  under  the  queen's  hand,  authorizing  the  attempt,  and  as  that  had 
never  been  produced^e  had  refused  to  be  any  lurther  concerned  in  the  matter. 
"  But,"  continued  he,  "  as  I  neither  consented  to  this  treasonable  act,  nor 
assisted  in  the  committing  of  it,  so  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  reveal  or  to 
prevent  it.  To  whom  could  I  make  the  discovery  ?  The  queen  was  the 
author  of  the  enterprise.  Damly  was  such  a  changeling,  that  no  secret  could 
be  safely  communicated  Xo  him.  Huntly  and  BotnweD,  who  bore  the  chief 
sway  in  the  kingdom,  were  themselves  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime." 
These  circumstances,  it  must  be  confessed,  go  some  length  towards  exten- 
uating Morton's  guilt ;  and  though  his  apology  for  the  favour  he  had  shown 
to  Archibald  Douglas,  whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  conspirators,  be  far 
less  satisfactory,  no  uneasy  reflections  seem  to  have  disquieted  his  own 
mind  on  that  account.!  When  his  keepers  told  him  that  the  guards  were 
attending,  and  all  things  in  readiness,  '*  I  praise  ray  God,"  said  he,  *'  I  am 
ready  likewise."  Arran  commanded  these  guards;  and  even  in  those 
moments,  when  the  most  implacable  hatred  is  apt  to  relent,  the  malice  of 
his  enemies  c-ould  not  forbear  this  insult.  On  tne  scaffold,  his  behaviour 
was  calm ;  his  countenance  and  voice  unaltered ;  and,  after  some  time  spent 
in  devotion,  he  suffered  death  with  the  intrepidity  which  became  the  name 
of  Douglas.  His  head  was  placed  on  the  public  jail  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
his  body,  after  lyine  till  sunset  on  the  scaffold,  covered  with  a  beggarly 
cloak,  was  carried  oy  common  porters  to  the  usual  burial-place  for  crimi- 
nals. None  of  his  friends  durst  accompany  it  to  the  grave,  or  discover  their 
gratitude  and  respect  by  any  symptoms  of  sorrow .| 

Arran,  no  less  profligate  in  private  life  than  audacious  in  his  public  con- 
duct, soon  after  cfrew  tne  attention  of  his  countrymen  by  his  infamous  mar- 
riage with  the  countess  of  March.  Before  he  grew  into  favour  at  court,  he 
haa  been  often  entertained  in  her  husband's  hoase,  and  without  regarding 
the  laws  of  hospitality  or  of  gratitude,  carried  on  a  criminal  intrigue  with 
the  wife  of  his  benefactor,  a  woman  young  and  beautiful,  but,  according  to 
the  description  of  a  cotemporary  historian,  ''  intolerable  in  all  the  imperiiec- 
tions  inciaent  to  her  sex.'  Impatient  of  any  restraint  upon  their  mutual 
desires,  they  with  equal  ardour,  wished  to  avow  their  union  publicly,  and 
to  legitimate,  by  a  marriage,  the  offspring  of  their  unlawful  passion.  The 
countess  petitioned  to  be  divorced  from  her  husband,  for  a  reason  which 
no  modest  woman  will  ever  plead.  The  judges,  overawed  by  Arran, 
passed  sentence  without  delay  [July  6].    This  infamous  scene  was  con- 
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duded  by  a  mama^»  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  and  beheld  by  all 
ranks  of  men  with  the  utmost  horror.*  .... 

A  parliament  was  held  this  year  [Oct.  24],  at  the  opening  of  which 
some  disputes  arose  between  Arran  and  the  new  created  duke  of  Lennox. 
Arran,  haughty  by  nature,  and  pushed  on  by  his  wife*s  ambition,  began  to 
affect  an  equality  with  the  duke,  under  whose  protection  he  had  hitherto 
been  contented  to  place  himself.    Af^er  various  attempts  to  form  a  party 
in  the  council  against  Lennox,  he  found  him  fixed  so  iimily  in  the  king's 
affections,  that  it  was  impoesible  to  shake  him ;  and,  rather  than  lose  all 
interest  at  court,  from  which  he  was  banished,  he  made  the  most  humble 
submissions  to  the  favourite,  and  again  recovered  his  former  credit.    This 
rupture  contributed,  however,  to  render  the  duke  still  more  odious  to  the 
nation.    During  the  continuance  of  it,  Arran  affected  to  court  the  cleigy, 
pretended  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  laboured 
to  confirm  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained  of  his  rival,  as  an  emis- 
sary of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  a  favourer  of  popeiy.    As  he  was  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  duke's  most  secret  designs,  his  calumnies  were 
listened  to  with  greater  credit  than  was  due  to  his  character.    To  this  rival- 
ship  between  Lennox  and  Arran,  during  the  continuance  of  which  each 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  cleigy,  we  must  ascribe 
several  acts  of  this  parliament  uncommonly  favourable  to  the  church,  par- 
ticularly one  which  abolished  the  practice  introduced  by  Morton,  of  appoint- 
ing but  one  minister  to  several  parishes. 

1^0  notice  hath  been  taken  for  several  years  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
While  the  civil  government  underwent  so  many  extraordinaiy  revolutions, 
the  church  was  not  free  from  convulsions.  Two  objects  chiefly  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  clergy.  The  one  was,  the  forming  a  system  of  disci- 
pline, or  ecclesiastical  polity.  AAer  long  labour,  and  many  difficulties,  this 
system  was  at  last  brought  to  some  degree  of  perfection.  The  assembly 
solemnly  approved  of  it,  and  appointed  it  to  be  laid  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil in  order  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  it  in  parliament.  But  Morton,  during 
his  administration,  and  those  who,  after  his  fall,  governed  the  king,  were 
equally  unwilling  to  see  it  carried  into  execution  ;  and,  by  starting  difficul- 
ties and  throwing  in  objections,  prevented  it  from  receiving  a  legal  sanction. 
The  other  point  in  view  was  the  abolition  of  the  episcopal  order.  The 
bishops  were  so  devoted  to  the  king,  to  whom  they  owed  their  promotion, 
that  the  function  itself  was  by  some  reckoned  danpferous  to  civil  liberty. 
Being  allowed  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  distinguibhed  by  titles  of  honour, 
these  not  only  occasioned  many  avocations  from  their  spiritual  functions, 
but  soon  rendered  their  character  and  manners  extremely  different  from 
those  of  the  clergy  in  that  age.  The  nobles  viewed  their  power  with 
jealousy ;  the  populace  considered  their  lives  as  profane  ;  and  both  wished 
their  downfaU  with  equal  aitlour.  The  personal  emulation  between  Mel- 
vil  and  Adamson,  a  man  of  learning  and  eminent  for  his  popular  eloquence, 
who  was  promoted,  on  the  deatn  of  Douglas,  to  be  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  mingled  itself  with  the  passions  on  each  side,  and  heightened 
them.  Attacks  were  made  in  every  assembly  on  the  order  of  bishops ; 
their  privileges  were  gradually  circumscribea ;  and  at  last  an  act  was 
passed,  declarir^  the  omce  of  bishop,  as  it  was  then  exercised  within  the 
realm,  to  have  neither  foundation  nor  warrant  in  the  word  of  God ;  and 
requiring,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  who  now  possessed  that  office, 
instantly  to  resign  it,  and  to  abstain  from  preaching  or  administering  the 
sacraments  untilthey  should  receive  permission  from  the  general  assembly. 
The  court  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  decree.  A  vacancy  happening  soon 
after  in  the  see  of  Glasgow,  Montgomery  minister  at  Stirling,  a  man  vain, 
fickle,  presumptuous,  and  more  apt,  by  the  blemishes  in  bis  character,  to 
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have  alienated  die  people  from  an  order  already  beloved,  than  to  reconcile 
them  to  one  which  was  the  object  of  their  hatred,  made  an  infamous  simo- 
niacal  bargain  with  Lennox*  and  on  his  recommendation  was  chosen  arch- 
bishop. The  presbytery  of  Stirling,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  pres- 
byteiy  of  Glasgow,  whither  be  was  to  be  translated,  and  the  general  assembly 
▼led  with  each  other  in  prosecuting  him  on  that  account.  In  order  to 
screen  Montgomery,  James  made  trial  both  of  gentle  and  of  rigorous  mea- 
sures, and  both  were  equally  ineffectual.  The  general  assembly  was  just 
ready  to  pronounce  agauist  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  when  a 
herald  entered,  and  commanded  them  in  the  king's  name,  and  under  pain 
of  rebellion,  to  stop  further  proceedings.  Even  this  inj  unction  they  despised ; 
and  though  Montgomery,  oy  his  tears  and  seeming  penitence,  procured  a 
shurt  respite,  the  sentence  was  at  last  issued  by  their  appointment,  and 
publishea  in  all  the  churches  tiiroughout  the  kingdom* 

The  firmness  of  the  cjergy  in  a  collective  body  was  not  greater  than  the 
boldness  of  some  individuals,  particularly  of  the  ministers  of  Edinbuigh. 
They  inveighed  daily  against  the  corruptions  in  the  administration ;  and, 
with  the  freedom  of  speech  admitted  into  the  pulpit  in  that  age,  named 
Lennox  and  Arran  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
church  and  kingdom  groaned.  The  courtiers,  in  their  turn,  complained  to 
the  kiru^  of  the  insolent  and  seditious  spirit  of  the  clergy.  In  order  to 
check  the  boldness  of  their  discourses,  James  issued  a  proclamation  com- 
manding Dury,  one  of  the  most  popular  ministers,  not  only  to  leave  the 
.own,  but  to  abstain  from  preaching  m  any  other  place.  Dury  complained 
to  the  judicatories  of  this  encroachment  upon  the  immunities  of  bis  office. 
Tbej  approved  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  delivered ;  and  be  determined 
to  disregard  the  royal  proclamation.  But  the  magistrates  being  determined 
to  compel  him  to  leave  the  city,  according  to  the  king's  oraers,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  charge,  aAer  protesting  publicly  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh  against  the  violence  which  was  put  upon  him.  The  people 
accompanied  nim  to  the  gates  with  tears  and  lamentations ;  and  the  clergy 
denounced  the  vengeance  of  heaven  against  the  authors  of  this  outrage.* 

In  this  perilous  situation  stood  the  cnurch,  the  authority  of  its  judica tors 
called  in  question,  and  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit  restrained,  when  a  sudden 
revolution  of  the  civil  government  procured  them  unexpected  relief. 

The  two  favourites,  oy  their  ascendant  over  the  king,  possessed  uncon- 
trolled power  in  the  kingdom,  and  exercised  it  with  the  utmost  wantonness. 
James  usually  resided  at  Dalkeith  or  Kinneil,  the  seats  uf  Lennox  and  of 
Arran,  and  was  attended  by  such  coinpany,  and  employed  in  such  amuse- 
ments, as  did  not  suit  his  dignity.  The  services  of  those  who  had  con- 
tributed most  to  place  the  crown  on  his  head  were  but  little  remembered. 
Many  who  had  opposed  him  with  the  greatest  virulence  enjoyed  the 
rewards  and  honours  to  which  the  others  were  entitled.  Exalted  notions 
of  regal  prerogative,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  Scotland, 
being  instilled  by  his  favourites  into  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch,  unfor- 
tunately made  at  that  early  age  a  deep  impression  there,  and  became  the 
source  of  almost  all  his  subsequent  errors  in  the  goveniment  of  both  king- 
doms.! Courts  of  justice  were  held  in  almost  every  county,  the  proprietors 
of  land  were  called  before  them,  and  upon  the  slightest  neglect  of  any  of 
the  numerous  forms  which  are  peculiar  to  the  feudal  holdings,  they  were 
fined  with  unusual  and  intolerable  rigour.  The  lord  chamberlain  revived 
the  obsolete  jurisdiction  of  his  office  over  the  boroughs,  and  they  were 
subjected  to  actions  no  less  grievous.  A  design  seemed  likewise  to 
have  been  formed  to  exasperate  Elizabeth,  and  to  dissolve  the  alliance 
with  her,  which  all  good  protestants  esteemed  the  chief  security  of  their 
religioD  in  Scotland.    A  close  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the 
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king  and  his  motfaery  and  considerable  pragress  made  towards  uniting  their 
titles  to  the  crown  by  such  a  treaty  of  association  as  Maitland  haB  |)ro* 
jected ;  which  could  not  fail  of  endangering  or  diminishing  his  authority, 
and  must  have  proved  fatal  to  those  who  imd  acted  against  her  with  the 
greatest  vigour.* 

All  these  circumstances  irritated  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  who  resolved  to  tolerate  no  longer  the  insolence  of  the  two  minions, 
or  to  stand  hj  while  their  presumption  and  inexperience  ruined  both  the 
king  and  the  kingdom.  Elizabeth,  who,  during  the  administration  of  the  four 
regents,  had  the  entire  direction  of  tbe  affairs  of  Scotland,  felt  herself 
deprived  of  all  influence  in  that  kingdom  ever  since  the  death  of  Morton, 
ana  was  ready  to  countenance  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  king  out  of  tbe 
hands  of  favourites  who  were  leading  him  into  measures  so  repugnant  to 
all  her  views.  The  earls  of  Mar,  and  Glencairn,  lord  Ruthven,  lately 
created  earl  of  Gowrie,  lord  Lindsay,  lord  Boyd,  the  tutor  of  Glamis,  the 
eldest  son  of  lord  Oliphant,  with  several  barons  and  gentlemen  of  distinction, 
entered  into  a  combination  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  changes  in  adminis- 
tration, which  among  polished  nations  are  brought  about  slowly  and 
silently  by  artifice  and  intrigue,  were  in  that  rude  a^e  effected  suddenly 
and  by  violence,  the  king's  situation,  and  the  security  of  the  favourites, 
encouraged  the  conspirators  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  force. 

James,  after  having  resided  for  some  time  in  Athol,  where  he  enioyed 
his  favourite  amusement  of  bunting,  was  now  returning  towards  Edinburgh 
with  a  small  train.  He  was  invited  to  Ruthven  castle,  which  lay  in  his 
way;  and  as  he  suspected  no  danger,  he  went  thither  in  hopes  of  further 
sport  [Aug.  12].  The  multitude  of  strangers  whom  he  found  there  gave 
him  some  uneasiness;  and  as  those  who  were  in  the  se9ret  arrived  every 
moment  from  different  parts,  the  appearance  of  so  many  new  faces 
increased  his  fears.  He  concealed  his  uneasiness,  however,  with  tbe 
utmost  care ;  and  next  morning  prepared  for  the  field,  expecting  to  find 
there  some  opportunity  of  making  his  escape.  But  just  as  he  was  ready 
to  depart,  the  nobles  entered  bis  Dedcbamber  in  a  body,  and  presented  a 
memorial  against  the  illegal  and  oppressive  actions  of  his  two  favourites, 
whom  they  represented  as  most  daneerous  enemies  to  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  the  nation.  James,  though  ne  received  this  remonstrance  with 
the  complaisance  which  was  necessary  in  his  present  situation,  was 
extremely  impatient  to  be  ^ne ;  but  as  be  approached  tbe  door  of  bis 
apartment,  the  tutor  of  Glamis  rudely  stopped  him.  The  king  complained, 
expostulated,  threatened,  and,  finding  sdl  these  without  effect,  burst  into 
tears:  '*No  matter,"  said  Glamis  fiercely,  "better  children  weep  than 
bearded  men."  These  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  king's  mind, 
and  were  never  forgotten.  The  conspirators,  without  regarding  nis  tears 
or  indignation,  dismissed  such  of  his  foUoweis  as  they  suspected;  allowed 
none  but  persons  of  their  own  party  to  have  access  to  him ;  and,  though 
they  treated  him  with  great  respect,  guarded  his  person  with  tbe  utmost 
care.  This  enterprise  is  usually  called,  by  our  historians,  The  Raid  of 
Ruthven,^ 

Lennox  and  Airan  were  astonished  to  the  last  degree  at  an  event  so 
unexpected,  and  so  fatal  to  their  power.  The  former  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to  take  arms  in 
order  to  rescue  their  sovereign  from  captivity.  The  latter  with  his  usual 
impetuosity  mounted  on  horseback  the  moment  he  heard  what  had  befallen 
the  king,  and  with  a  few  followers  rode  towards  Ruthven  castle :  and  as  a 
considerable  body  of  the  conspirators,  under  the  command  of  toe  earl  of 
Mar,  lay  in  his  way  ready  to  oppose  him,  he  separated  himself  from  his 
oompaiflODs,  and  with  two  attendants  arrived  at  tne  gate  of  the  castle.    Af 
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the  si^t  of  a  man  so  odious  to  his  oountiy  the  indignation  of  the  con- 
spirators rose,  and  instant  death  must  have  been  the  punishment  of  bia 
rashness,  if  the  friendship  of  Gowrie,  or  some  other  cause  not  explained  by 
our  historians,  had  not  saved  a  ]ife  so  pernicious  to  the  kingdom.  He  was 
confined,  however,  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  without  being  ^omitted  into  the 
king's  presence. 

The  king,  though  really  the  prisoner  of  his  own  subjects,  with  whose 
conduct  he  could  not  help  discovering  many  symptoms  of  disgust,  was 
obliged  to  publish  a  proclamation,  signifying  his  approbation  of  their 
enterprise,  aeclarine  that  he  was  at  fuu  liberty,  without  any  restraint  or 
violence  offered  to  nis  person ;  and  forbidding  any  attempt  against  those 
concerned  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven^  under  pretence  of  rescuing  him  out  of 
their  hands  I  Aug.  28].  At  the  same  time  he  conynanded  Lennox  to  leave 
Scotland  before  the  20tb  of  September.* 

Soon  aAer,  sir  George  Carey  and  Robert  Bowes  arrived  as  ambassadors 
from  Elizabeth.  The  pretext  of  their  embassy  was  to  inquire  after  the 
kind's  safety ;  to  encourage  and  countenance  the  conspirators  was  the  real 
motive  of  it.  By  their  intercession  the  earl  of  An^us,  who,  ever  since 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Morion,  had  lived  in  exile,  obtained  leave  to  return. 
And  the  accession  of  a  nobleman  so  powerful  and  so  popular  strengthened 
the  faction.! 

Lennox,  whose  amiable  and  gentle  qualities  had  procured  him  many 
friends,  and  who  received  private  assurances  that  the  king's  favour  towards 
him  was  in  no  degree  abated,  seemed  resolved  at  first  to  pay  no  regard  to 
a  command  extorted  by  violence,  and  no  less  disagreeable  to  James  than 
it  was  rigorous  with  regard  to  himself.  But  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
who  were  masters  of  the  king's  person,  who  were  secretly  supported  by 
Elizabeth,  and  openly  applauded  by  the  clergy,  deterred  him  from  any 
enterprise  the  success  of  which  was  dubious,  and  the  danger  certain  both 
to  himself  and  to  his  sovereign.  He  put  off  the  time  of  his  departure, 
however,  by  various  artifices,  in  expectation  either  that  James  might  make 
his  escape  from  the  conspirators,  or  that  fortune  might  present  some  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  taking  arms  for  his  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators  were  extremely  solicitous  not  only 
to  secure  the  approbation  of  their  countiymen,  but  to  obtain  some  legal 
sanction  of  their  enterprise.  For  this  purpose  they  published  a  long 
declaration,  containing  the  motives  which  had  induced  tnem  to  venture  on 
such  an  irregular  step,  and  endeavoured  to  heighten  the  public  indi^tion 
against  the  Tavourites,  by  representing  in  the  strongest  colours  their  inex- 
perience and  insolence,  their  contempt  of  the  nobles,  their  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  and  their  oppression  of  the  people.  They  obliged 
the  king,  who  could  not  with  safety  refuse  any  of  their  demands,  to  grant 
them  a  remission  in  the  most  ample  form ;  ana,  not  satisfied  with  that,  they 
applied  to  the  assembly  of  the  church,  and  easily  procured  an  act  [Oct. 
3],  declaring,  **  that  they  had  done  good  and  acceptable  service  to  God,  to 
their  sovereign,  and  to  their  native  countiy ;"  and  requiring  all  sincere 
protestants  to  concur  with  them  in  cai?;^ing  forward  such  a  laudable  enter- 
prise. In  order  to  add  the  greater  weight  to  this  act,  eveiy  minister  was 
enjoined  to  read  it  in  his  own  pulpit,  and  to  inflict  the  censures  of  the 
chureh  on  those  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  so  good  a  cause.  A 
convention  of  estates  assembled  a  few  days  afler,  passed  an  act  to  the  same 
effect,  and  granted  full  indemnity  to  the  conspirators  for  eveiy  thing  they 
had  done.} 

James  was  conducted  by  them  first  to  Stirling,  and  afterwards  to  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  house ;  and  though  he  was  received  eveiy  where  with 
the  external  marks  of  respect  due  to  his  dignity,  his  motk)ns  were  care* 
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fully  obsenredy  and  he  was  under  a  restraint  no  less  strict  than  at  the  first 
moment  when  he  was  seized  by  the  conspirators.  Lennox,  aAer  eluding 
many  commands  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom,  was  at  last  obli^d  to  begin 
his  journey.  He  lingered,  however,  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhcK>d 
of  £dinhuigh,  as  if  be  had  still  intended  to  make  some  effort  towards 
restoring  the  king  to  liberty.  But  either  from  the  gentleness  of  his  own 
disposition,  averse  to  blooosbed  and  the  disorders  of  civil  war,  or  from 
some  other  cause  unknown  to  us,  he  abandoned  the  design  and  set  out  for 
France  by  the  way  of  England.  The  kine  issued  me  order  for  his 
departure  [Dec.  30],  with  no  less  reluctance  than  the  duke  obeyed  it;  and 
both  mourned  a  separation  which  neither  of  them  had  power  to  prevent. 
Soon  aAer  his  arrival  in  France,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  or  the  anguish 
of  his  mind,  threw  him  into  a  fever.  In  his  last  moments  he  discovered 
such  a  firm  adherence  to  the  protestant  faith  as  fully  vindicates  his  memoiy 
from  the  imputation  of  an  attachment  to  popery,  with  which  he  had  been 
.  uncharitably  loaded  in  Scotland.*  As  he  was  the  earliest  and  best  beloved, 
he  was,peniaps,  the  most  deservii^,  tboi^h  not  the  most  able  of  all  James's 
favourites.  The  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  master's  affection  for  him 
were  not  abated  by  death  itself.  By  many  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity 
towards  his  posterity,  the  king  not  only  did  great  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Lennox,  but  set  his  own  character  in  one  of  its  most  favourable  jpoints  of  view. 

The  success  of  the  conspiracy  which  deprived  James  oi  liberty  made 
great  noise  over  all  Europe,  and  at  last  reached  the  ears  of  Mary  in  the 
prison  to  which  she  was  confined.  As  her  own  experience  had  taue^ht  her 
what  injuries  a  captive  prince  is  exposed  to  suffer;  and  as  many  of  those 
who  were  now  concerned  in  the  enterprise  against  her  son  were  the  same 
persons  whom  she  considered  as  the  chief  authors  of  her  own  misfortunes, 
It  was  natural  for  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  to  aoprehend  that  the  same 
calamities  were  ready  to  fall  on  his  head ;  and  such  a  prospect  did  not  fail 
of  adding  to  the  distress  and  horror  of  her  own  situation.  In  the  anguish 
of  her  heart  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  complaining  in  the  bitterest  terms  of 
the  unprecedented  rigour  with  which  she  herself  had  been  treated,  and 
beseeching  her  not  to  abandon  her  son  to  the  mercy  of  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects ;  nor  permit  him  to  be  involved  in  the  same  misfortunes  under  which 
she  had  so  long  groaned.  The  peculiar  vigour  and  acrimony  of  style,  for 
which  this  letter  is  remarkable,  discovered  both  the  high  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  unsubdued  by  her  sufferings,  and  the  violence  of  her  indig- 
nation at  Elizabeth's  artifices  and  severity.  But  it  was  ill  adapted  to  gam 
the  end  which  she  had  in  view,  and  accordingly  it  neitber  procured  any 
mitigation  of  the  rieour  of  her  own  confinement,  nor  any  interposition  in 
favour  of  the  kinfir.f 

1533.]  Heniy  III.,  who,  though  he  feared  and  hated  the  princes  of  Guise, 
was  oflen  obliged  to  court  their  favour,  interposed  with  warmth,  in  order 
to  extricate  James  out  of  the  hands  of  a  party  so  entirely  devoted  to  the 
English  interest.  He  commanded  M.  de  fa  Motte  Fenelon,  his  ambassador 
at  tne  court  of  England,  to  repair  to  Edinbuiig^h,  and  to  contribute  his  utmost 
endeavours  towards  placing  James  in  a  situation  more  suitable  to  his  dignity. 
As  Elizabeth  could  not  with  decency  refuse  him  liberty  to  execute  his 
commission,  she  appointed  Davison  to  attend  him  into  Scotland  as  her 
envoy,  under  colour  of  concurring  with  him  in  the  negotiation,  but  in  reality 
to  be  a  spy  upon  his  motions  and  to  obstruct  his  success.  James,  whose 
title  to  the  crown  had  not  hitherto  been  recognised  by  any  of  the  princes 
on  the  continent,  was  extremely  fond  of  such  an  honourable  embassy  from 
the  French  monarch ;  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
errand  on  which  he  came,  received  Fenelon  with  great  respect  [Jan.  7  . 
The  nobles,  in  whose  power  the  king  was,  did  not  relish  this  interposition 
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of  the  French  court,  which  had  long  lost  its  ancient  influence  over  the 
afi^irs  of  Scotland.  The  cJer^  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  to  which 
religion  would  be  exposed,  ir  the  princes  of  Guise  should  recover  any 
ascendant  over  the  public  councils.  Thoueh  the  king  tried  every  method 
for  restraining  them  within  the  bounds  of  decency,  thej  declaimed  against 
the  court  of  France,  against  the  princes  of  Guise,  against  the  ambassador, 
against  entering  into  any  alliance  with  such  notorious  persecutors  of  the 
church  of  God,  with  a  vehemence  which  no  regular  government  would 
now  tolerate,  but  which  was  then  extremely  common.  The  ambassador, 
watched  by  Davison,  disirusted  by  the  nobles,  and  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  returned  into  England  without  procuring* 
any  change  in  the  king's  situation,  or  receiving  any  answer  to  a  proposj 
which  he  made,  that  the  government  should  be  carried  on  in  tne  joint 
names  of  James  and  the  queen  his  mother.* 

Meanwhile  James,  thoueh  he  dissembled  with  great  art,  became  eveiy 
day  more  uneasy  under  his  confinement ;  bis  uneasiness  rendered  him 
continually  attentive  to  find  out  a  proper  opportunity  for  making  his 
escape  ;  and  to  this  attention  be  at  last  owed  nis  liberty,  which  the  kmg 
of  France  was  not  able,  nor  the  queen  of  England  willing,  to  procure  for 
him.  As  the  conspirators  had  forced  Lennox  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
kept  Arran  at  a  distance  from  court,  they  grew  secure ;  and  imagining 
that  time  had  reconciled  the  king  to  them  and  to  his  situation,  they  watched 
him  with  little  care.  Some  occasions  of  discord  had  arisen  amone  them- 
selves ;  and  the  French  ambassador,  by  fomenting  these  during  the  time 
of  his  residence  in  Scotland,  had  weakened  the  union  in  which  alone  their 
safety  consisted.!  Colonel  William  Stewart,  the  commander  of  the  band 
of  gentlemen  who  yarded  the  king's  person,  being  gained  by  James,  had 
the  principal  merit  in  the  scheme  for  restoring:  bis  master  to  liberty.  Under 
pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  earl  of  March,  his  grand-uncle,  James 
was  permitted  to  go  from  Falkland  to  St.  Andrew's  [June  27],  That  he 
might  not  create  any  suspicion,  he  lodged  at  first  in  an  open  defenceless 
house  in  the  town ;  but  pretending  a  curiosity  to  see  the  castle,  no  sooner 
was  he  entered  with  some  of  his  attendants  whom  be  could  trust,  than 
colonel  Stewart  commanded  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  excluded  all  the  rest 
of  his  train.  Next  morning  the  earls  of  Argyll,  Huntly,  Crawford,  Mont- 
rose, Rothes,  with  others  to  whom  the  secret  had  been  communicated, 
entered  the  town  with  their  followers ;  and  though  Mar,  with  several  of 
the  leaders  of  the  faction,  appeared  in  arms,  they  found  themselves  so  far 
outnumbered  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  recoverii^  possession  of  the 
king's  person,  which  had  been  m  their  power  somewhat  longer  than  ten 
months.  James  was  naturally  of  so  soft  and  ductile  a  temper  that  those 
wbo  were  near  bis  person  commonly  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart, 
which  was  formed  to  be  under  the  sway  of  favourites.  As  he  remained 
implacable  and  unreconciled  to  the  conspirators  during  so  long  a  time,  and 
at  a  period  of  life  when  resentments  are  rather  violent  than  lasting,  they 
must  either  have  improved  the  opportunities  of  insinuating  themselves  into 
favour  with  little  dexterity,  or  the  indignation,  with  which  this  first  Insult 
to  his  person  and  authority  filled  him,  must  have  been  very  great. 

His  joy  at  his  escape  was  youthful  and  excessive.  He  resolved,  how- 
ever, by  the  advice  ot  sir  James  Melvil,  and  his  wisest  counsellors,  to  act 
with  the  utmost  moderation.  Having  called  into  his  presence  the  leaders 
of  both  factions,  the  neighbouring  gentry,  the  deputies  of  the  adjacent 
boroughs,  the  ministers  and  the  heads  of  colleges,  he  declared,  that 
although  be  had  been  held  under  restraint  for  some  time  by  violence,  he 
would  not  impute  that  as  a  crime  to  any  man,  but,  without  remembering 
the  irregularities  which  had  been  so  frequent  duriiig  his  minority,  would 
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pass  a  general  act  of  oblivion,  and  gorem  all  his  subjects  with  undistin* 
Ruishin^  and  equal  affection.  As  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  he  visited 
toe  earl  of  Gowrie  at  Ruthven  castle,  and  granted  him  a  full  pardon  of 
any  guilt  he  had  contracted  by  the  crime  committed  in  that  veiy  place.* 

But  James  did  not  adhere  long  to  this  prudent  and  moderate  plan.  His 
former  favourite,  the  earl  of  Arran,  had  oeen  permitted  for  some  time  to 
reside  at  Kinneil,  one  of  his  country  seats.  As  soon  as  the  king  felt  himself 
at  liberty,  his  love  for  him  began  to  revive,  and  he  expressed  a  stror^ 
desire  to  see  him.  The  courtiers  violently  opposed  the  retuni  of  a  minion, 
whose  insolent  and  overbearir^  temper  they  dreaded  as  much  as  the 
nation  detested  his  crimes.  James,  hov^ever,  continued  hb  importunity, 
and  promising  that  he  should  continue  with  him  no  longer  than  one  day, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield.  This  interview  rekindled  ancient  aiSection : 
the  king  forgot  his  promise  ;  Arran  repined  his  ascendant  over  him ;  ana 
within  a  few  days  resumed  the  exercise  of  power,  with  all  the  arroeance 
of  an  undeserving  favourite,  and  all  the  rashness  peculiar  to  himself.j 

The  first  effect  of  bis  influence  was  a  proclamation  with  regard  to  those 
concerned  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.  They  were  required  to  acknowledge 
their  crime  in  the  humblest  manner  ;  and  the  king  promised  to  grant  them 
a  full  pardon,  provided  their  future  conduct  were  such  as  did  not  oblige 
him  to  remember  past  miscarriages.  The  tenor  of  this  proclamation  was 
extremely  different  from  the  act  of  oblivion  which  the  conspirators  had 
been  encouraged  to  expect.  Nor  did  any  of  them  reckon  it  safe  to  rely 
on  a  promise  clogged  with  such  an  equivocal  condition,  and  granted  by  a 
young  prince  under  the  dominion  of  a  minister  devoid  of  faith,  regardless  of 
decency,  and  transported  by  the  desire  of  revenge  even  beyond  the  usual 
ferocity  of  his  temper.  Many  of  the  leaders,  who  had  at  first  appeared  openly 
at  court,  retired  to  their  own  houses  ;  and  foreseeing  the  dangerous  storm 
which  was  gathering,  began  to  look  for  a  retreat  in  foreign  countries.^ 

Elizabeth,  who  had  allalong  protected  tlie  conspirators,  was  extremely 
disgusted  with  measures  which  tended  so  visibly  to  their  destruction,  and 
wrote  to  the  king  [Aug.  7],  a  harsh  and  haughty  letter,  reproaching  him,  in 
a  style  very  uncommon  among  princes,  with  breach  of  faith  in  recalling 
Arran  to  court,  and  with  imprudence  in  proceeding  so  rigorously  against 
his  best  and  most  faithful  subiect<«.  James,  with  a  becoming  dignity, 
replied,  that  promises  extorted  by  violence,  and  conditions  yielded  out  of 
fear,  were  no  longer  binding  when  these  were  removed ;  that  it  belonged  to 
him  alone  to  choose  what  ministers  he  would  employ  in  his  service ;  and 
that  though  he  resolved  to  treat  the  conspirators  at  Ruthven  with  the 
utmost  clemency,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  support  of  his  authority,  that 
such  an  insult  on  his  person  shoula  not  pass  altogether  uncensured.§ 

Elizabeth's  letter  was  quickly  followed  [Sept.  1],  by  Walsingham  her 
secretary,  whom  she  appointed  her  ambassador  to  James,  and  who 
appeared  at  the  Scottish  court  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  well 
calculated  to  please  and  dazzle  a  young  prince.  Walsingham  was  admit- 
ted to  several  conferences  with  James  himself,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the 
same  topics  contained  in  the  letter,  and  the  king  repeated  his  former 
answers. 

After  suffering  several  indignities  from  the  arrogance  of  Arran  and  his 
creatures,  he  returned  to  England  without  concluding  any  new  treaty  with 
the  king.  Walsingham  was,  next  to  Burleigh,  the  minister  on  whom  the 
chief  weight  of  the  English  administration  rested ;  and  when  a  person  of 
his  rank  stepped  so  far  out  of  the  ordinaiy  road  of  business  as  to  undertake 
a  long  journey  in  his  old  age,  and  under  a  declining  state  of  health,  some 
affair  of  consequence  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  or  some  important 
event  was  expected  to  be  the  effect  of  this  measure,    fiut  as  nothing  con- 
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Sicuous  either  occasioned  or  followed  this  embassy,  it  is  probable  that 
izabetfa  had  no  other  intention  in  employing  this  sagacious  minister  than 
to  discover  with  exactness  the  capacity  and  disposition  of  the  Scottish 
king,  who  was  now  arrived' at  a  time  of  life  when,  with  some  deme  of 
certainty,  conjectures  might  be  formed  concerning  his  character  ana  future 
conduct.  As  James  possessed  talents  of  that  kmd  which  make  a  better 
^me  in  conversation  than  in  action,  he  gained  a  great  deal  by  this  inter- 
view with  the  English  secretary,  who,  notwithstanding  the  cold  reception 
which  he  met  with,  gave  such  an  advantageous  representation  of  his  abili- 
ties, as  determined  Elizabeth  to  treat  him,  henceforward,  with  greater 
decency  and  respect.* 

Elizabeth's  eagerness  to  protect  the  conspirators  rendered  James  more 
violent  in  his  proceedings  against  them.  As  they  had  all  refused  to  accept 
of  pardon  upon  the  terms  which  he  had  offered,  they  were  required,  by  a 
Dew  proclamation,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners.  The  earl  of  Angus 
alone  complied ;  the  rest  either  fled  into  England,  or  obtained  the  kind's 
license  to  retire  into  foreign  parts.  A  convention  of  estates  was  held 
fDec.  171,  the  members  of  which,  deceived  by  an  unworthy  artifice  of 
Arran's,  aeclared  those  concerned  in  the  Raid  of  RtUhven  to  have  been 

Siilty  of  high  treason ;  appointed  the  act  passed  last  year  approving  of 
eir  conduct  to  be  expunged  out  of  the  records ;  and  engaged  to  support 
the  king  in  prosecuting  the  fugitives  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  law. 

The  conspirators,  &ough  lar  from  having  done  any  thing  that  was 
uncommon  in  that  age,  among  mutinous  not)Ies,  and  under  an  unsettled 
state  of  government,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  act 
of  treason  against  their  sovereign ;  and  James,  who  considerea  their  con- 
duct in  this  light,  had  good  reason  to  boast  of  his  clemency,  when  he 
offered  to  pardon  them  upon  their  confessing  their  crime.  But;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  after  the  kind's  voluntary  promise  of 
a  general  oblivion,  they  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  breach  of  faith, 
and  without  the  most  unpardonable  imprudence,  could  not  have  put  their 
lives  in  Arran's  power. 

1584.]  The  interest  of  the  church  was  considerably  affected  by  these 
contrary  revolutions.  While  the  conspirators  kept  possession  of  power, 
the  clei^  not  only  recovered,  but  extended  their  privileges.  As  they  had 
formerly  declared  the  hierarchy  to  be  unlawful,  they  took  some  bold  mea- 
sures towards  exterminating  the  episcopal  order  out  of  the  church ;  and  it 
was  owing  more  to  Adamson's  dexterity  in  perplexing  and  lengthening  out 
the  process  for  that  purpose,  than  to  their  own  want  of  zeal,  that  they  did 
not  deprive,  and  perhaps  excommunicate,  all  the  bishops  in  Scotland. 
When  the  king  recovered  his  liberty,  things  put  on  a  very  aifferent  aspect. 
The  favour  bestowed  upon  Arran,  the  enemy  of  every  thing  decent  and 
sacred,  and  the  rigorous  prosecution  of  those  nobles  who  had  been  the 
most  zealous  defenders  of  the  protestant  cause,  were  considered  as  sure 
presages  of  the  approaching  luin  of  the  church.  The  cleiigy  could  not 
conceal  their  apprehensions,  nor  view  this  impending  danger  in  silence. 
Dory,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  office  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
buigh,  openly  applauded  the  Raid  ofRuthven  in  the  pulpit ;  at  which  the 
king  was  so  enraged  that,  notwithstanding  some  symptoms  of  his  submis- 
sion, he  commanded  him  to  resign  his  chaise  in  the  city.  Mr.  Andrew 
Melvil,  beine  summoned  before  the  privy  council  to  answer  for  the  doc- 
trine which  he  had  uttered  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  accused  of 
comparing  the  present  grievances  of  the  nation  with  those  under  James  III., 
and  of  intimating  obliquely  that  they  ought  to  be  redressed  in  the  same 
manper,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  behave  with  ^preat  firmness.  He 
declined  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  court  in  a  cause  which  he  maintained  to 
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be  purely  ecclesiastical ;  the  presbytery,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had^ 
as  he  contended^  the  sole  right  to  call  him  to  account,  for  words  spoken  io 
the  pulpit:  and  neither  the  king  nor  council  could  judge,  in  the  first 
instance,  oi  the  doctrine  delivered  by  preachers^  witnout  violating  the 
immunities  of  the  church.  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  was  a 
privilege  which  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  admirable  judges  of  whatever 
contributed  to  increase  the  lustre  or  power  of  their  body,  had  long  stru^Ied 
for,  and  had  at  last  obtained.  If  the  same  plea  had  now  been  admitted^ 
the  protestant  clergy  would  have  become  independent  on  the  civil  magis- 
trate ;  and  an  order  of  men  extremely  useful  to  society,  while  they  inoul-' 
cate  those  duties  which  tend  to  promote  its  happiness  and  tranquillity, 
might  have  become  no  less  pernicious,  by  teaching  without  fear  or  control 
the  most  dangerous  principles,  or  b^  exciting  their  hearers  to  the  most  des^ 
'  perate  and  lawless  actions.  The  king,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  prerogative, 
was  alarmed  at  this  daring  encroachment  on  it ;  and  as  Melvil,  by  his 
leamine  and  zeal,  had  acquired  the  reputation  and  authority  of  head  of  the 
party,  be  resolved  to  punish  him  with  the  rigour  which  that  pre-eminence 
rendered  necessary,  and  to  discourage,  by  a  timely  severity,  the  revival  of 
such  a  dangerous  claim.  Melvil,  however,  avoided  his  rage  by  flying  into 
England :  and  the  pulpits  resounded  with  complaints  that  the  King  had 
extinguisned  the  lignt  of  learning  in  the  kingdom,  and  deprived  the  church 
of  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  guardian  of  its  liberties  ana  discipline.* 

These  violent  declamations  of  the  clergy  against  the  measures  of  the 
court  were  extremely  acceptable  to  the  people.  The  conspirators,  though 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  still  possessed  great  influence  there ;  and  as 
they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of  a  young  prince,  irri- 
tated by  the  furious  counsels  of  Arran,  they  never  ceased  soliciting  their 
adherents  to  take  arms  in  their  defence.  Gowrie,  the  only  person  among 
them  who  had  submitted  to  the  king,  and  accepted  of  a  pardon,  soon 
repented  of  a  step  which  lost  him  the  esteem  of  one  party,  witnout  gaining 
the  confidence  ot  the  other ;  and,  after  suffering  many  mortifications  from 
the  king^s  neglect  and  the  hau&;htiness  of  Arran,  he  was  at  last  commanded 
to  leave  ScoUand»  and  to  reside  in  France.  While  he  waited  at  Dundee 
for  an  opportunity  to  embark,  he  was  informed  that  the  earls  of  Angus, 
Mar,  and  the  tutor  of  Glamis,  had  concerted  a  scheme  for  surprising  the 
castle  of  Stirling.  In  his  situation,  little  persuasion  was  necessary  to  draw 
him  to  engage  in  it.  Under  various  pretexts  he  put  off  his  voyage,  and  lay 
ready  to  take  arms  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  conspirators  for  the  execution 
of  their  enterprise.  His  lingering  so  long  at  Dundee,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  court^roved  fatal  to  himself,  and 
disappointed  the  success  of  the  conspiracy.  Colonel  William  Stewart  sur- 
rounded the  house  where  he  lodged  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  in  spite 
of  his  resistance,  took  him  prisoner.  Two  days  after,  Angus,  Mar,  and 
Glamis  seized  the  castle  of  Stirling,  arid  erecting  their  standard  there,  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  declaring  that  they  took  arms  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
remove  from  the  king's  presence  a  minion  who  had  acquired  power  by 
the  most  unworthy  actions,  and  who  exercised  It  with  the  most  intolerable 
insolence.  The  account  of  Gowrie's  imprisonment  struck  a  damp  upon 
their  spirits.  They  imputed  it  to  treachery  on  his  part,  and  suspected, 
that  as  he  had  formerly  deserted,  he  had  now  betrayed  them.  At  the 
same  time  Elizabeth  having  neglected  to  supply  them  in  good  time  with  a 
sum  of  money,  which  she  liad  promised  to  them,  and  their  friends  and  vas- 
sals coming  in  slowly,  they  appeared  irresolute  and  disheartened:  and  as 
the  king,  who  acted  with  great  vigour,  advanced  towards  them  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  they  fledprecipi  lately  towards  England,  and  with 
difficulty  made  their  escape.t    This  rash  and  feeble  attempt  produced 
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SQch  effects  as  usually  follow  disappointed  conspiracies.  It  not  only  hurt 
the  cause  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  but  added  strength  and  reputation 
to  the  king ;  confirmed  Arran's  power ;  and  enabled  them  to  pursue  their 
measures  with  more  boldness  and  greater  success.  Gowrie  was  the  5rst 
victim  of  their  resentment.  After  la  very  informal  trial,  a  jury  of  peers 
found  him  guilty  of  treason,  and  he  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Stirling. 

To  humble  the  church  was  the  king's  next  step.  But  as  it  became  ne- 
cessary, for  this  purpose,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  legislative  authority,  a 
parliament  was  hastily  summoned  [May  22]  :  and  while  so  many  of  the 
nobles  were  banished  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  forbidden  to  appear  in  the 
king's  presence :  while  Arran's  haughtiness  kept  some  at  a  distance,  and 
intimidated  others ;  the  meeting  consisted  only  of  such  as  were  absolutely 
at  the  devotion  of  the  court,  in  order  to  conceal  the  laws  which  were 
framing  from  the  knowledge  of  the  clergy,  the  lords  of  the  articles  were 
sworn  to  secrecy ;  and  when  some  of  the  ministers,  who  either  suspected 
or  were  informed  of  the  danger,  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  aeclare 
their  apprehensions  to  the  kine,  he  was  seized  at  the  palace  gate,  and 
carried  to  a  distant  prison.  Otners,  attempting  to  enter  the  parliament 
house,  were  refused  admittance  •*  and  such  laws  were  passed  as  totally 
overturned  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church.  The  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council ;  the  pretending  an 
exemption  from  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts ;  the  attempting  to  dimmish 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  of  the  three  estates  in  parliament,  were 
declared  to  be  high  treason.  The  holding  assemblies,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  without  the  kind's  permission  or  appointment ;  the  uttering, 
either  privately  or  publicly,  m  sermons  or  in  declamations,  any  false  and 
scandalous  reports  against  the  king,  his  ancestors,  or  ministers,  were  pro- 
nounced capital  crimes.! 

When  these  laws  were  published  at  the  cross  of  Edinbui^h,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom,  Mr.  Kobert  Pont,  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's  and  one 
of  the  lords  of  session,  solemnly  protested  against  them,  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  because  they  had  been  passed  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
o(  the  church.  Ever  since  the  reformation,  the  pulpits  and  ecclesiastical 
iudicatories  had  both  been  esteemed  sacred.  In  tne  former,  the  clergy 
nad  been  accustomed  to  censure  and  admonish  with  unbounded  liberty. 
In  the  latter,  they  exercised  an  uncontrolled  and  independent  jurisdiction. 
The  blow  was  now  aimed  at  both  these  privileges.  These  new  statutes 
were  calculated  to  render  churchmen  as  inconsiderable  as  they  were  indi- 
gent ;  and  as  the  avarice  of  the  nobles  had  stripped  them  of  the  wealth, 
the  king's  ambition  was  about  to  deprive  them  ot  the  power  which  once 
belonged  to  their  order.  No  wonder  the  alarm  was  universal,  and'  the 
complaints  loud.  All  the  ministers  ofEdinburgh  forsook  their  charpfe,  and 
fled  into  England.  The  most  eminent  clergymen  throughout  the  kuigdom 
imitated  their  example.  Desolation  and  astonishment  appeared  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  Scottish  church :  the  people  bewailed  the  loss  of  pastors  whom 
they  esteemed ;  and,  full  ot  consternation  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  openly 
expressed  their  rage  against  Arran,  and  began  to  suspect  the  king  himseu 
to  oe  an  enemy  to  the  reformed  religion.} 
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1584.]  While  Scotland  was  torn  by  intestine  factions,  Elizabeth  was 
alarmed  with  the  rumour  of  a  project  in  agitation  for  setting  Maiy  at  liberty. 
Francis  Throkmorton,  a  Cheshire  gentleman,  was  suspected  of  being  deeply 
concerned  in  the  design,  and  on  £at  suspicion  he  was  taken  into  custody. 
Amon^  his  papers  were  found  two  lists,  one  of  the  principal  harbours  m 
the  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  their  situation,  and  of  the  depth  of  water 
in  each  ;  the  other,  of  all  the  eminent  Roman  Catholics  in  Er^land.  This 
circumstance  confirmed  the  suspicion  against  him,  and  some  oark  and  des- 
perate conspiracy  was  supposed  just  ready  to  break  out.  At  first  he  boldly 
avowed  his  innocence,  and  declared  that  the  two  papers  were  forged  by 
the  queen's  ministers,  in  order  to  intimidate  or  ensnare  him ;  and  he  even 
endured  the  rack  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  fiut  being  brought  a  second 
time  to  the  place  of  torture,  his  resolution  failed  him,  and  he  not  only  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  but  discovered  a  design  that  was  formed  to  invade  England.  The 
duke  of  Guise,  he  said,  undertook  to  furnish  troops,  and  to  conduct  the  en- 
terprise. The  pope  and  king  of  Spain  were  to  supply  the'  money  neces- 
sary for  carrying  it  on ;  all  the  English  exiles  were  ready  to  take  arms  ; 
many  of  the  catholics  at  home  would  be  ready  to  join  them  at  their  landing ; 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  the  life  of  the  corapiracy, 
spared  no  pains  in  fomenting  the  spirit  of  disaffection  among  the  English, 
or  in  hastening  the  preparations  on  the  continent ;  and  hj  his  command  he 
made  the  two  lists,  the  copies  whereof  had  been  found  in  his  possession. 
This  confession  he  retracted  at  his  trial ;  returned  to  it  again  after  sentence 
was  passed  on  him ;  and  retracted  it  once  more  at  the  place  of  execution.* 

To  us  in  the  present  age,  who  are  assisted  in  forming  our  opinion  of  this 
matter  by  the  light  which  time  and  history  have  thrown  upon  the  designs 
and  characters  of  the  princes  of  Guise,  many  circumstances  of  Throkmor- 
ton's  confession  appear  to  be  extremely  remote  from  truth,  or  even  from 
probability.  The  auke  of  Guise  was,  at  that  juncture,  far  firom  being  in  a 
situation  to  undertake  foreign  conquests.  Without  either  power  or  office 
at  court ;  hated  by  the  king,  and  persecuted  by  the  favourites ;  he  had' no 
leisure  for  any  thoughts  of  disturbing  the  quiet  of  neighbouring  states ;  his 
vast  and  ambitious  mind  was  wholly  occupied  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  famous  league  which  shook  the  throne  of  France.  But  at  the  time 
when  Elizabeth  detected  this  conspiracy,  the  close  union  between  the  house 
of  Guise  and  Philip  was  remarkable  to  all  Europe ;  and  as  their  great  en- 
terprise against  Henry  III.  was  rx)t  yet  disclosed,  as  they  endeavoured  to 
conceal  that  under  their  threatenings  to  invade  England,  Tbrok morion's 
discovery  appeared  to  be  extremely  probable  ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  knew 
how  ardently  all  the  parties  mentionedf  by  him  wished  her  downfall,  thoij^ht 
that  she  could  not  guard  her  kingdom  with  too  much  care.  The  indiscreet 
zeal  of  the  English  exiles  increased  her  fears.  Not  satisfied  with  incessant 
outcries  against  her  severity  towards  the  Scottish  queen,  and  her  cruel  per^ 
decution  of  her  catholic  subjects,  not  thinking  it  enough  that  one  pope  nad 
threatened  her  with  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  another  had  ac- 
tually pronounced  it,  they  now  began  to  disperse  books  and  writings,  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  their  disciples,  that  it  would  be  a 
meritorious  action  to  take  away  her  life  ;  they  openly  exhorted  the  maids 
of  honour  to  treat  her  as  Judith  did  Holofemes,  and,  oy  such  an  illustrious 
deed,  to  render  their  own  names  hoxxnirable  and  sacred  in  the  church 
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throughout  all  fiiture  ages.*  For  all  these  reasons,  Elizabeth  not  only  in- 
flicted the  punishment  of  a  traitor  on  Throkmorton,  but  commanded  the 
Spanish  ambassador  instantly  to  leave  £n^Iand ;  and  that  she  might  be  in 
no  danger  of  being  attacked  within  the  island,  she  determined  to  use  her 
utmost  efforts  in  order  to  recover  that  influence  over  the  Scottish  councils, 
which  she  bad  for  some  time  entirely  lost. 

There  were  three  different  methods  by  which  Elizabeth  might  hope  to 
accomplish  this ;  either  by  furnishing  such  effectual  aid  to  the  banished  no- 
bles as  would  enable  them  to  resume  the  chief  direction  of  affairs ;  or  by 
entering  into  such  a  treaty  with  Mary,  as  might  intimidate  her  son,  who, 
being  now  accustomed  to  govern,  would  not  be  averse  from  ageing  to  any 
tenns  rather  than  resign  the  sceptre,  or  admit  an  associate  in  the  throne ; 
or  by  eraintng  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  secure  the  direction  of  the  king  his  mas- 
ter. The  last  was  not  only  the  easiest  and  speediest,  but  most  likely  to  be 
successful.  This  Elizabeth  resolved  to  pursue ;  but  without  laying  the 
other  two  altogether  aside.  With  this  view  she  sent  Davison,  one  ot  her 
principal  secretaries,  a  man  of  abilities  and  address,  into  Scotland.  A 
minister  so  venal  as  Arran,  hated  by  bis  own  countiymen,  and  holding  his 
power  by  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  favour  oi  a  young  pniice, 
accepted  Elizabeth's  offers  without  hesitation,  and  deemed  tiie  acquisition 
of  her  protection  to  be  the  most  solid  foundation  of  his  own  greatness  [Aug. 
13].  Soon  ader  he  consented  to  an  interview  with  lord  Hunsdon,  the  go- 
yemorof  Berwick,  and  being  honoured  with  the  pompous  title  of  lieutenant 
general  for  the  king,  he  appeared  at  the  place  appointed  with  a  splendid 
train.  In  Hunsdon^s  presence  he  renewed  his  promises  of  an  inviolable  and 
faithful  attachment  to  the  English  interest,  and  assured  him  that  James 
should  enter  into  no  negotiation  which  might  tend  to  interrupt  the  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms :  and  as  Elizabeth  began  to  entertain  the  same 
fears  and  jealousies  concerning  the  king's  marriage,  which  had  formerly 
disquieted  her  with  regard  to  his  mother's,  he  undertook  to  prevent  James 
from  listening  to  any  overture  of  that  kind,  until  he  had  previously  obtained 
the  queen  of  England's  consent.! 

The  banished  lords  and  their  adherents  soon  felt  the  effects  of  Arran's 
friendship  with  England.  As  Elizabeth  had  permitted  them  to  take  refuge 
in  her  dominions,  and  several  of  her  ministers  were  of  opinion  that  she 
ought  to  employ  her  arms  in  defence  of  their  cause,  the  fear  of  this  was  the 
only  thing  which  restrained  James  and  his  favourite  from  proceeding  to  such 
extremities  against  them  as  might  have  excited  the  pity  or  indignation  of 
the  English,  and  have  prompted  them  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour  in 
their  behalf.  But  every  apprehension  of  this  kind  being  now  removed 
[Aug.  22],  they  ventureato  call  a  parliament,  in  which  an  act  was  passed, 
attainting  Angus,  Mar,  Glamis,  and  a  gfreat  number  of  their  followers. 
Their  estates  devolved  to  the  crown :  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs,  who  were  obliged  to  reward  the  Taction  which  adhered 
to  them,  by  dividing  with  it  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  James  dealt  out 
the  CTeater  part  of  tnese  to  Arran  and  his  associates.J 

Nor  was  the  treatment  of  the  clergy  less  rigorous.  All  ministers,  readers, 
and  professors  in  colleges  were  enjomed  to  subscribe,  within  forty  days,  a 
paper,  testifying  their  approbation  of  the  laws  concerning  the  church 
enacted  in  the  last  parliament.  Many,  overawed  or  corrupted  by  the 
court,  yielded  obedience  ;  others  stood  out.  The  stipends  of  the  latter 
were  sequestered,  some  ot  the  more  active  committed  to  prison,  and  num- 
bere  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom.  Such  as  complied  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  acting  from  mercenary  or  ambitious  motives.  Such  as  adhered 
to  their  principles,  and  suffered  in  consequence  of  it,  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation, by  giving  this  convincing  evidence  of  their  firmness  and  sincerity. 
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The  judicatories  of  the  church  were  almost  entirely  suppressed^  In  some 
places  scarce  as  many  ministera  remained  as  to  penorm  the  duties  of  reli^ 
gious. worship;  they  soon  sunk  in  reputation  amooe^  the  people ;  and  beir^ 
prohibited  not  only  from  discoursing  of  public  afrairs,  but  obliged  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  administration  to  frame  eveiy  sentiment  and  expression  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  court  no  offence,  their  sermons  were  deemed 
languid,  insipid,  and  contemptible  ;  and  it  became  the  general  opinion,  thaty 
together  with  the  most  virtuousof  the  nobles  and  the  most  faithful  ot  .he  cJeigy^ 
the  power  and  vigour  of  religion  were  now  banished  out  of  the  kingdom.* 

Aleanwhile,  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  one  of  those  fruitless  negotiations 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  it  had  become  almost  matter  o?  form  to 
renew  eveiy  year.  They  served  not  only  to  amuse  that  unhappy  princess 
with  some  prospect  of  hberty,  but  furnished  an  apology  for  efuaing  the 
solicitations  of  foreign  powers  on  her  behalf;  and  were  of  use  to  overawe 
James,  by  showing  nim  that  she  could  at  any  time  set  free  a  dangerous 
rival  to  dispute  his  authority.  These  treaties  she  suffered  to  proceed  to 
what  lengtn  she  pleased,  and  never  wanted  a  pretence  for  breaking  them 
off  when  they  became  no  longer  necessaiy.  The  treaty  now  on  foot  was 
not,  perhaps,  more  sincere  than  many  which  preceded  it ;  the  reasons, 
however,  which  rendered  it  ineffectual  were  far  from  being  frivolous. 

As  Crichton,  a  Jesuit,  was  sailing  from  Flanders  towards  Scotland,  the 
ship  on  board  of  which  he  was  a  passenger  happened  to  be  chased  by 
pirates,  who,  in  that  age,  often  infested  the  narrow  seas.  Crichton,  in  great 
confusion,  tore  in  pieces  some  papers  in  his  custody,  and  threw  them  away ; 
but,  by  a  very  extraordinary  accident,  the  wind  blew  them  back  into  the 
ship,  and  they  were  immediately  taken  up  by  some  of  the  passengers, 
who  carried  them  to  Wade,  the  clerk  of  the  privy  council.  He,  with  great 
industry  and  patience,  joined  them  together,  and  they  were  found  to  cop- 
tain  the  account  of  a  plot,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  duke  of  Guise,  for  invading  England.  The  people  were  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  fear  and  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  conspiracy  in  which 
Throkmorton  had  been  engaged  ;  and  as  his  discoveries  appeared  now  to 
be  confirmed  by  additional  evidence,  not  only  all  their  former  apprehensions 
recurred,  but  the  consternation  became  general  and  excessive.  As  alt  the 
dangers,  with  which  England  had  been  threatened  for  some  years,  flowed 
either  immediately  from  Maiy  herself,  or  from  such  as  made  use  of  her 
name  to  justify  their  insurrections  and  conspiracies,  this  gradually  diminished 
the  compassion  due  to  her  situation,  and  the  English,  instead  of  pitying, 
began  to  fear  and  to  hate  her.  Elizabeth,  under  whose  wise  and  pacific 
reign  the  English  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  had  opened  sources  of  wealth 
unknown  to  tneir  ancestors,  was  extremely  beloved  by  all  her  people ;  and 
regard  to  her  satety,  not  less  than  to  their  own  interest,  animated  them 
against  the  Scottish  queen.  In  order  to  discourage  her  adherents,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  convince  them,  by  some  public  deed,  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  English  to  their  own  sovereign,  and  that  any  attempt  against 
her  life  would  prove  fatal  to  her  rival.  With  this  view  an  <issoc%att(m  was 
framed  [Oct.  19],  the  subscribers  of  which  bound  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  **  to  defend  the  queen  against  all  her  enemies,  fore'ign  and 
domestic ;  and  if  violence  should  be  offered  to  her  life,  in  order  to  favour 
the  title  of  any  pretender  to  the  crown,  they  not  only  engaged  never  to 
allow  or  acknowledge  the  person  or  persons  by  whom,  or  for  whom,  such 
a  detestable  act  should  be  committed,  but  vowed,  in  the  presence  of  the 
eternal  God,  to  prosecute  such  person  or  persons  to  the  death,  and  to 
pursue  them,  witn  their  utmost  vengeance,  to  their  utter  overthrow  and 
extirpation."!  Persons  of  all  ranks  subscribed  this  combioatioo  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  and  unanimity .| 
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Mary  oonsideied  this  association,  not  only  as  an  avowed  design  to  exclude 
lier  fW>m  all  ri^t  of  succession/ but  as  the  certain  and  immediate  forerunner 
of  ber  destruction.    In  order  to  avert  this,  she  made  such  feeble  efforts  as 
were  still  in  her  power,  and  sent  Nau^,  her  secretary,  to  court,  with  offers 
of  more  entire  resi^ation  to  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  in  every  point  which 
had  been  the  occasion  of  their  lon^  enmity,  than  all  her  suffenn^s  hitherto 
had  been  able  to  extort.*    But  whether  Mary  adhered  inQexibly  to  her 
privileges  as  an  independent  sovereign,  or,  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  her 
situation,  endeavoured  by  concessions  to  sooth  her  rival,  she  was  equally 
unsuccessful.    Her  firmness  was  imputed  to  obstinacy,  or  to  the  secret 
hope  of  foreign  assistance ;  her  concessions  were  either  believed  to  be 
insincere,  or  to  flow  from  die  fear  of  some  imminent  danger.    Her  present 
willingness,  however,  to  comply  with  any  terms  was  so  great  that  Wal- 
singham  warmly  ur^d  his  mistress  to  come  to  a  final  a^ement  with  her.j 
But  Elizabeth  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  spirit  raised  by  the  associa- 
tion which  had  rendered  her  so  passive  and  compliant.    She  always  ima- 
gined that  there  was  something  mysterious  and  deceitful  in  all  Maiy's 
actions,  and  suspected  her  of  canying  on  a  dangerous  correspondence  with 
the  English  Catholics,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom.    Nor  were 
her  suspicions  altogether  void  of  foundation.    Mary  hao,  about  this  time, 
written  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  uiiging  him  to  hasten  the  execution 
of  what  she  calls  the  Great  riot  or  Designmentf  without  hesitating  on 
account  of  any  danger  in  which  it  might  involve  her  life,  which  she  would 
most  willingly  part  with,  if  by  that  sacrifice  she  could  orocure  relief  for 
so  great  a  number  of  the  oppressed  children  of  the  cnurch.|    Instead, 
therefore,  of  hearkening  to  the  overtures  which  the  Scottish  queen  made, 
or  granting  any  mitigation  of  the  hardships  of  which  she  complained, 
Elizabeth  resolved  to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbuiy^ 
and  to  appoint  sir  Amias  Paulet  and  sir  Drue  Drury  to  be  her  keepers. 
Shrewsbury  had  discharged  his  trust  with  great  fidelity,  during  fifteen 
years,  but  at  the  same  time,  had  treated  Mary  with  gentleness  and  respect, 
and  had  always  sweetened  harsh  commands  by  the  humanity  with  which 
be  put  them  m  execution.    The  same  politeness  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  men  of  an  inferior  rank,  whose  severe  vigilance  perhaps  was  their 
chief  recommendation  to  that  employment,  and  the  only  merit  by  which 
they  could  pretend  to  gain  favour  or  preferment.^ 

As  James  was  no  less  eager  than  ever  to  deprive  the  banished  nobles  of 
Elizabeth's  protection,  he  appointed  the  master  of  Gray  his  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  England,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  a  negotiation 
for  that  purpose.  For  this  honour  he  was  indebted  to  the  envy  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  earl  of  Arran.  Gray  possessed  all  the  talents  of  a  courtier ; 
a  graceful  person,  an  insinuating  address,  boundless  ambition,  and  a  restless 
and  intriguing  spirit.  During  liis  residence  in  France,  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  in 
order  to  gain  his  favour,  had  renounced  the  protestant  religion,  and  pro- 
fessed the  utmost  zeal  for  the  captive  queen,  who  carried  on  a  secret  cor* 
respondence  with  him,  from  which  she  expected  great  advantages.  On 
bis  return  into  Scotland,  he  paid  court  to  James  with  extraordinary  assi- 
duity, and  his  accomplishments  did  not  fail  to  make  their  usual  impression 
on  the  king's  heart.  Arran,  who  had  introduced  him,  began  quickly  to 
dread  his  growii^  favour;  and,  flattering  himself  that  absence  would 
efface  any  sentiments  of  tenderness  which  were  forming  in  the  mind  of  a 
young  prince,  pointed  him  out  by  his  malicious  praises  as  the  most  proper 
person  in  the  kingdom  for  an  embassy  of  such  importance ;  and  contributed 
to  raise  him  to  that  high  dignity,  in  order  to  hasten  his  fall.  Elizabeth,, 
who  had  an  admirable  dexterity  in  discovering  the  proper  instruments  for 
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canyine:  on  her  designs,  endeaToured,  by  caresses  and  by  presents,  to 
secure  Gray  to  her  interest.  The  fonner  flattered  his  vanity,  which  was 
great ;  the  latter  supi>Hed  bis  profuseness,  which  was  still  greater.  He 
abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  Elizabeth's  direction,  and  not  only 
undertook  to  retain  the  king  under  the  influence  of  £ngland,  but  acted  as 
a  spy  upon  the  Scottish  aueen,  and  betrayed  to  her  rival  eveiy  secret  that 
he  could  draw  from  her  oy  his  high  pretensions  of  zeal  in  her  service.* 

Gray's  credit  with  the  English  court  was  extremely  galling  to  the  ban- 
ished nobles  Elizabeth  no  longer  thought  of  employing  her  power  to  re- 
store them  ;  she  found  it  easier  to  govern  Scotland  by  corrupting  the  kiner's 
favouiites ;  and,  in  compliance  with  Gray's  solicitations  [Dec.  31],  she 
commanded  the  exiles  to  leave  the  north  of  England,  and  to  remove  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  This  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  hold  any  cor- 
respondence with  their  partisans  in  Scotland,  and  almost  impossiole  to 
return  thither  without  her  permission.  Gray,  by  gaining  a  point  which 
James  had  so  much  at  heart,  riveted  himself  more  brmly  than  ever  in  his 
favour ;  and,  by  acquiring  greater  reputation,  became  capable  of  serving 
Elizabeth  with  greater  success.! 

1585.1  Arran  had  now  possessed  for  some  lime  all  the  power,  the  riches, 
and  the  nonours,  that  his  immoderate  ambition  could  desire,  or  the  fond- 
ness of  a  prince,  who  set  no  limits  to  his  liberality  towards  his  favourites, 
could  bestow.  The  office  of  lord  chancellor,  the  highest  and  most  import- 
ant in  the  kingdom,  was  conferred  upon  him,  even  during  the  life  ot  the 
earl  of  Argyll,  who  succeeded  Athol  in  that  d lenity  ;|  and  the  public  be- 
held with  astonishment  and  indignation,  a  man  educated  as  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, ignorant  of  law,  and  a  contemner  of  justice,  appointed  to  preside  in 
parliament,  in  the  privy  council,  in  the  court  of  session,  and  intrusted  with 
the  supreme  disposal  of  the  property  of  his  fellow  subjects.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  governor  of  the  castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  the  two 
principal  forts  m  Scotland ;  provost  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  as  if 
by  all  these  accumulated  dignities,  his  merits  were  not  sufficiently  recom- 
pensed, he  had  been  created  lieutenant-general  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
No  person  was  admitted  into  the  kind's  presence  without  his  permission ; 
no  favour  could  be  obtained  but  by  his  mediation.  James,  occupied  with 
youthful  amusements,  devolved  upon  him  the  whole  regal  authority.  Such 
unmerited  elevation  increased  his  natural  arrogance,  and  renderecfit  intole- 
rable. He  was  no  longer  content  with  the  condition  of  a  subject,  but  pre- 
tended to  derive  his  pedigree  from  Murdo  duke  of  Albany ;  and  boasted 
openly,  that  his  title  to  the  crown  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  king  himself. 
But,  together  with  these  thoughts  of  royalty,  he  retained  the  meanness  suit- 
able to  nis  primitive  indigence.  His  venality  as  a  iudge  was  scandalous,  and 
was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  bis  wife,  who,  in  aeflance  of  decency,  made 
herself  a  party  in  almost  eveiy  suit  which  came  to  be  decided,  employed 
her  influence  to  corrupt  or  overawe  the  judges,  and  almost  openly  dictated 
their  decisions.§  His  rapaciousness  as  a  minister  was  insatiable.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  revenues  of  so  many  offices ;  with  the  estate  and  honours 
vdiich  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hamilton ;  or  with  the  greater  part  of 
Gowrie's  lands,  which  had  fallen  to  his  share ;  he  erasped  at  the  posses- 
sions of  several  of  the  nobles.  He  required  lord  Maxwell  to  exchange 
part  of  his  estate  for  the  forfeited  lands  of  Kinneil ;  and  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  quit  an  ancient  inheritance  for  a  possession  so  precarious,  he 
stirred  up  agahist  him  his  hereditary  rival,  tne  laird  of  Johnson,  and  in- 
volved that  comer  of  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war.  He  committed  to  prison 
the  earl  of  Athol,  lord  Home,  and  the  master  of  Cassils ;  the  first,  because 
he  would  not  divorce  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  and 
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entail  hia  estate  on  him ;  the  second,  because  he  was  unwilline  to  part 
with  some  lands  adjacent  to  one  of  Arran*s  estates :  and  the  thira,lbrTefu- 
sine  to  lend  him  money.  His  spies  and  informers  nlled  the  whole  country, 
ana  intruded  themselves  into  every  company.  The  nearest  neighbours 
distrusted  and  feared  each  other.  All  famiiiar  society  was  at  an  end. 
Even  the  common  intercourses  of  humanity  were  interrupted,  no  roan 
knowing  in  whom  to  confide  or  where  to  utter  his  complaints.  There  is 
not  peraaps  in  history  an  example  of  a  minister  so  universally  detestable 
to  a  nation,  or  who  more  justly  deserved  its  detestation.* 

Arraj],  notwithstanding,  regardless  of  the  sentiments  and  despising  the 
murmurs  of  the  people,  gave  a  loose  to  his  natural  temper,  and  proceeded 
to  acts  still  more  violent.  •  David  Home  of  Argaty,  and  Patrick  his  brother, 
having  received  letters  from  one  of  the  banisnedl  lords  about  private  busi- 
ness, were  condemned  and  put  to  death,  for  holding  correspondence  with 
rebeb.  Cunninghame  of  Drumwhasel,  and  Douglas  of  Mains,  two  |;entle- 
men  of  honour  and  reputation,  were  accused  of  having  conspired  with  the 
exiled  nobles  to  seize  the  king's  person :  a  single  witness  only  appeared ; 
the  evidence  they  produced  of  their  innocence  was  unanswerable ;  their 
accuser  himself  not  lone  afler  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  suborned 
by  Arran ;  and  all  men  believed  the  charge  against  them  to  be  groundless : 
they  were  found  guilty,  notwilhstanding,  and  suffered  the  death  of  traitors. f 

About  the  same  time  that  these  gentlemen  were  punished  for  a  pretended 
conspiracy,  Elizabeth's  life  was  endangered  by  a  real  one.  Parry,  a  doc- 
tor of  Jaws,  and  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  man  vain  and  fan- 
tastic, but  of  a  resolute  spirit,  had  lately  been  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Home ;  and  fraught  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  he  offered  to  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  relieion  which  he  had  em- 
braced, by  killing  Elizabeth.  Cardinal  Allan  had  published  a  book,  to 
prove  the  murder  of  an  excommunicated  prince  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but 
a  meritorious  action.  The  pope's  nuncio  at  Venice,  the  Jesuits  both  there 
and  at  Paris,  the  English  exiles,  all  approved  of  the  design.  The  pope 
himself  exhorted  him  to  persevere  ;  and  granted  him  for  his  encourage- 
ment a  plenary  indulgence,  and  remission  of  his  sins.  Cardinal  di  Como 
wrote  to  him  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  though  he  often  eot  access 
to  the  queen,  fear,  or  some  remaining  sense  of  duty,  restrained  him  from 
perpetrating  the  crime.  Happily  his  intention  was  at  last  discovered  by 
Nevil,  the  only  person  in  England  to  whom  he  had  communicated  it ;  and 
having  himself  voluntarily  confessed  his  guilt,  he  suffered  the  puni^ment 
which  it  deserved.f 

These  repeated  conspiracies  against  their  sovereign  awakened  the  indig- 
nation  of  the  English  parliament,  and  produced  a  vexy  extraordinary  sta- 
tute, which,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  By  this  law 
the  association  in  defence  of  Elizabeth's  life  was  ratified ;  and  it  was  fur- 
ther enacted,  ^  That  if  any  rebellion  shall  be  excited  in  the  kii^dom,  or 
any  thing  attempted  to  the  hurt  of  her  majesty's  person,  by  or  for  any 
person  pretending  a  title  to  the  crown,  the  queen  shall  empower  twenty- 
tour  persons,  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  examine  into,  and 
pass  sentence  upon  such  offences ;  and  after  judgment  given,  a  proclama- 
tion shall  be  issued,  declaring  the  persons  whom  they  find  guilty  excluded 
from  any  right  to  the  crown  ;  and  her  majesty's  subjects  may  lawfully  pur- 
sue every  one  of  them  to  the  death,  with  all  their  aiders  and  abettors ; 
and  if  any  design  against  the  life  of  the  queen  take  effect,  the  persons  by 
or  for  whom  such  a  detestable  act  is  executed,  that  their  issuesy  bein^  m 
any  wise  assenting  or  privy  to  the  same,  shall  be  disabled  for  ever  trom 

Pretending  to  the  crown,  and  be  pursued  to  death  in  the  like  manner."§ 
'his  act  was  plainly  levelled  at  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and,  whether  we  coo- 
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sider  it  as  a  Toluntaiy  expresskn  of  tbe  zeal  and  concern  of  the  nation  for 
Elizabeth's  safety,  or  whether  we  impute  it  to  the  influence  which  that 
artful  princess  preserved  over  her  paLriiaments,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  general  principles  of  justice  or  humanity.  Mary  was 
thereby  rendered  accountable  not  only  for  ber  own  actions,  but  for  those 
of  otheis ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  might  forfeit  her  right  of  succes- 
sion, and  even  her  hfe  itself. 

Maiy  justly  considered  thb  act  as  a  warning  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
extremities.  Elizabeth's  ministers,  it  is  probable,  haa  resolved  by  this 
time  to  take  away  ber  life ;  and  suffered  books  to  be  published,  in  order 
to  persuade  the  nation  that  this  cruel  and  unprecedented  measure  was  not 
only  necessaiy  but  just*  Even  that  short  period  of  her  days  which  re- 
mained they  rendered  uncomfortable,  by  every  hardship  and  indignity 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  inflict.  Almost  all  her  servants  were  dis- 
missed, she  was  treated  no  longer  with  the  respect  due  to  a  queen ;  and, 
though  the  rigour  of  seventeen  years'  imprisonment  had  broken  her  con- 
stitution, she  was  confined  to  two  ruinous  cnambers,  scarcely  habitable,  even 
in  tbe  middle  of  summer,  by  reason  of  cold.  Notwithstanding  the  scanti- 
ness of  her  revenue,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  distribute  regularly  some 
alms  among  the  poor  in  the  village  adjoining  to  the  castle.  Paulet  now 
refused  her  liberty  to  perform  this  pious  and  humane  office,  which  had 
afforded  her  great  consolation  amidst  her  own  sufferii^s.  The  castle  in 
which  she  resided  was  converted  into  a  common  prison  ,*  and  a  young 
man,  suspected  of  popery,  was  confined  there,  and  treated  under  her  eye 
with  such  rigour  that  he  died  of  the  ill  usage.  She  often  complained  to 
Elizabeth  ofthese  multiplied  injuries,  and  expostulated  as  became  a  woman 
and  a  queen ;  but  as  no  political  reason  now  obliged  that  princess  to  amuse 
her  any  longer  with  fallacious  hopes,  far  from  granting  her  any  redress,  she 
did  not  even  deign  to  give  her  any  answer.  The  king  of  France,  closely 
allied  to  Elizabeth,  on  whom  he  depended  for  assistance  against  his  rebel- 
lious subjects,  was  afraid  of  espousing  Mary's  cause  with  any  warmth ; 
and  all  his  solicitations  in  her  benalf  were  feeble,  formal,  and  inefficacious. 
But  Castelnau,  the  French  ambassador,  whose  compassion  and  zeal  for  the 
unhappy  queen  supplied  the  defects  in  his  instructions,  remonstrated  with 
such  vigour  against  the  indignities  to  which  she  was  exposed,  that,  by  his 
importunity,  he  prevailed  at  length  to  have  her  removed  to  Tuthbuiy ; 
though  she  was  confined  the  greater  part  of  another  winter  in  her  present 
wretched  habitation.! 

Neither  the  insults  of  her  enemies  nor  the  neglect  of  her  friends  made 
5(uch  an  impression  on  Maiy  as  the  ingratitude  of  her  son.  James  had 
hitherto  treated  his  mother  with  filial  respect,  and  had  even  entered  into 
negotiations  with  her,  which  gave  umbrage  to  Elizabeth.  But  as  it  was 
not  the  interest  of  the  English  queen  that  his  ^ood  correspondence  should 
continue,  Gra^,  who,  on  his  return  to  Scodand,  found  his  favour  with  the 
king  greatly  mcreased  by  the  success  of  his  embassy,  persuaded  him  to 
write  a  harsh  and  undutiful  letter  to  his  mother,  in  which  he  expressly 
refused  to  acknowledge  her  to  be  queen  of  Scotland,  or  to  consider  his 
affairs  as  connected,  in  any  wise,  with  hers.  This  cruel  requital  of  her 
maternal  tenderness  overwhelmed  Maiy  with  sorrow  and  despair.  **  Was 
it  for  this,"  said  she,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  ambassador  [March  24], 
"  that  I  have  endured  so  much,  in  order  to  preserve  for  him  the  inherit- 
ance to  which  I  have  just  right  ?  I  am  far  from  envying  his  authority  in 
Scotland.  I  desire  no  power  there ;  nor  wish  to  set  my  foot  in  that  king- 
dom, if  it  were  not  for  tne  pleasure  of  once  embracing  a  son,  whom  I  have 
hitherto  loved  with  too  tender  aflection.  Whatever  he  either  enjoys  or 
expects,  he  derived  it  from  me.    From  him  I  never  received  assistance) 
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sappljy  or  benefit  of  sasj  kind.  Let  not  my  allies  treat  him  any  longer  as 
a  King :  he  holds  that  dignity  by  my  consent ;  and  if  a  speedy  repentance 
do  not  appease  my  just  resentment,  I  will  load  him  with  a  parent's  curse, 
and  surrender  my  crown,  with  all  my  pretensions,  to  one  who  will  receive 
tbem  with  gratitude,  and  defend  them  with  vigour. '""^  The  love  which 
James  bore  to  his  mother,  whom  he  had  never  Known,  and  whom  he  bad 
been  early  taught  to  consider  as  one  of  the  most  abandoned  persons  of  her 
sex,  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  have  been  ardent ;  and  he  did  not  now  take 
any  pains  to  regain  her  favour.  But  whether  her  indignation  at  his  undu- 
tiful  behaviour,  added  to  her  bigoted  attachment  to  popery,  prompted 
Mary  at  any  time  to  think  seriously  of  disinheriting  her  son ;  or  whether 
these  threatenings  were  uttered  in  a  sudden  sally  of  disappointed  affection, 
it  is  now  Ao  easy  matter  to  determine.  Some  papers  which  are  still  extant 
seem  to  render  the  former  not  improbable.! 

Cares  of  another  kind,  and  no  less  disquieting,  occupied  £lizabeth^s 
thoughts.  The  calm  which  she  bad  loi^  enjoyed  seemed  now  to  be  at  an 
end ;  and  such  storms  were  gathering  in  every  quarter  as  filled  her  with 
just  alarm.  All  the  Deighbourijig  nations  nad  undergone  revolutions 
extremely  to  her  disadvantage.  The  great  qualities  which  Henry  IIL 
had  displaced  in  his  youth,  and  which  raised  the  expectations  of  his  sub- 
jects so  high,  vanished  on  his  ascending  the  throne ;  and  his  acquiring 
supreme  power  seems  not  only  to  have  corrupted  his  heart,  but  to  have 
impaired  nis  understanding.  He  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
nation ;  and  a  life  divided  between  the  austerities  of  a  superstitious  devotion, 
and  the  extravagancies  of  the  most  dissolute  debauchery,  rendered  him  as 
contemptible  as  he  was  odious  on  account  of  bis  rapaciousness,  his  profusion, 
and  the  fondness  with  which  he  doted  on  many  unworthy  minions.  On 
the  death  of  his  only  brother,  those  sentiments  o(  the  people  burst  out 
with  violence,  Henry  had  no  children,  and  though  but  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  already  considered  as  open.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  a  distant  descendant  of  the  royal  family,  but  the  undoubted 
heir  to  the  crown,  was  a  zealous  protestant.  The  pix)spect  of  an  event  so 
fatal  to  their  religion,  as  his  ascending  the  throne  of  France,  alarmed  all 
the  catholics  in  Eurooe  ;  and  induced  the  duke  of  Guise,  countenanced 
by  the  pope  and  aidea  by  the  king  of  Spain,  to  appear  as  the  defender  of 
the  Romish  faith,  and  the  asserter  of  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon's  right  to 
the  crown.  In  order  to  unite  the  party,  a  bond  of  confederacy  was  formed, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  League,  All  ranks  of  men  joined 
in  it  with  emulation.  The  spirit  spread  with  the  irresistible  rapidity 
which  was  natural  to  religious  passions  in  that  age.  The  destruction  of 
the  reformation,  not  only  in  France,  but  all  over  Europe,  seemed  to  be  the 
object  and  wish  of  the  whole  part^ ;  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  head  of 
this  mighty  and  zealous  body,  acquired  authority  in  the  kingdom  far  supe- 
rior to  that  which  the  kin^  nimself  possessed.  Philip  IL  by  the  conquest 
of  Portugal,  had  greatly  increased  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  and  had  at 
last  reduced  under  his  dominion  all  that  portion  of  the  continent  which 
lies  beyond  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  which  nature  seems  to  have  des- 
tined to  form  one  great  monarchy.  William  prince  of  Orai^e,  who  first 
sncouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  assert  their  nberties,  and 
whose  wisdom  and  valour  formed  and  protected  the  rising  commonwealth, 
had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Tbe  superior  genius  of  the  prince 
of  Parma  had  given  an  entire  turn  to  the  fate  of  war  in  tne  Low-Countries ; 
all  his  enterprises,  concerted  with  consummate  skill,  and  executed  with 
equal  braveiy ,  had  been  attended  with  success ;  and  tbe  Dutch,  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  were  on  the  point  of  falling  under  the  dominion  of 
their  ancient  master. 
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None  of  those  clrcuinstaDces  to  which  Elizabeth  had  hitherto  owed  her 
security  existed  any  longer.  She  could  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
jealousy  which  had  subsisted  between  France  and  Spain ;  Philip,  by  means 
of  his  confederacy  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  had  an  equal  sway  m  the  coun- 
cils of  both  kingdoms.  The  Hugonots  were  unable  to  contend  with  the 
power  of  the  league ;  and  little  could  be  expected  from  any  diversion 
which  they  might  create.  Nor  was  it  probable  that  the  Netherlands  could 
long  employ  the  arms  or  divide  the  strength  of  Spain.  In  ^is  situation  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  became  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  form  a  new  plan 
of  conduct;  and  her  wisdom  in  forming  it  was  not  greater  than  the  vigour 
with  which  she  carried  it  on.  The  measures  most  suitable  to  her  natural 
temper,  and  which  she  had  hitherto  pursued,  were  cautious  and  safe ;  those 
'  which  she  now  adopted  were  enterprising  and  hazardous.  She  preferred 
peace,  but  was  not  afraid  of  war ;  and  was  capable,  when  compelled  by 
necessity,  not  only  of  defending  herself  with  spirit,  but  of  attacking  her 
enemies  with  a  ooldness  which  averted  danger  from  her  own  dominions. 
She  immediately  furnished  the  Hugonots  with  a  considerable  supply  in 
money.  She  carried  on  a  private  negotiation  with  Hemy  III.,  who, 
thoupi  compelled  to  join  the  league,  hated  the  leaders  of  it,  and  wished 
for  their  destruction.  She  openly  undertook  the  protection  of  the  Dutch 
commonwealth,  and  sent  a  powerful  army  to  its  assistance.  She  cndea- 
youred  to  form  a  general  confederacy  of  the  protestant  princes,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  popish  league.  She  determined  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
rigour  against  the  queen  of  Scot^  whose  sufferings  and  rights  afforded  her 
enemies  a  specious  pretence  for  invadir^  her  dominions.  She  resolved  to 
redouble  her  endeavours,  in  order  to  efiSct  a  closer  union  with  Scotland, 
and  to  extend  and  perpetuate  her  influence  over  the  councils  of  that  nation. 

She  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  induce  most  of  the  Scottish  courtiers  to 
promote  all  her  designs.  Gray,  sir  John  Maitland,  who  had  been  advanced 
to  the  office  of  secretary,  which  his  brother  formerly  held,  sir  Lewis 
Bellenden,  the  justice  clerk,  who  had  succeeded  Gray  as  the  king's  resident 
at  London,  were  the  jpersons  in  whom  she  chiefly  conflded.  In  order  to 
direct  and  quicken  their  motions,  she  despatched  [May  29]  sir  Edward 
"Wotton,  along  with  Bellenden,  into  Scotland.  This  man  was  gay,  well 
bred,  and  entertaining ;  he  excelled  in  all  the  exercises  for  which  James 
had  a  passion,  and  amused  the  youn^  kinff  by  relating  the  adventures  which 
he  had  met  with,  and  the  observations  ne  had  made  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  foreign  countries ;  but,  under  the  veil  of  these  superncial  qualities, 
he  concealed  a  dangerous  and  intriguing  spirit.  He  soon  grew  into  high 
favour  with  James;  and  while  he  was  seemingly  attentive  only  to  pleasure 
and  diversions,  he  acquired  influence  over  the  public  councils  to  a  degree 
which  was  indecent  for  a  stranger  to  possess.* 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  nation,  than  the 

Sroposal  which  he  made  of  a  strict  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in 
efence  of  the  reformed  religion.  The  rapid  and  alarming  progress  of  the 
popish  league  seemed  to  call  on  all  protestant  princes  to  unite  for  the 
preservation  of  their  common  faith.  James  embraced  the  overture  with 
warmth  [July  29],  and  a  convention  of  estates  empowered  him  to  conclude 
such  a  treaty,  and  engaged  to  ratify  it  in  parliament.!  The  alacrity  with 
which  James  concurred  in  this  measure  must  not  be  wholly  ascribed  either 
to  his  own  zeal,  or  to  Wotton's  address ;  it  was  owing  in  part  to  Eliza- 
beth's liberality.  As  a  mark  of  her  motherly  affection  for  the  young  king, 
she  settled  on  him  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds ;  the  same 
sum  which  her  father  had  allotted  her  before  she  ascended  the  throne. 
This  circumstance,  which  she  took  care  to  mention,  rendered  a  sum,  which 
m  that  age  was  far  flx)m  being  inconsiderable,  a  very  acceptable  present 
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to  file  kiq^f  whose  revemies,  during:  a  loi^  minority*  had  been  almost 
totally  dissipated.* 

But  the  cnief  oljject  of  Wotton's  intrigues  was  taruin  Airan.  While  a 
minion  so  odious  to  the  nation  continued  to  govern  the  king,  his  assistance 
could  be  of  little  advantage  to  Elizabeth.  And  though  Arran,  ever  since 
his  interview  with  Hunsdon,  had  appeared  extremely  for  her  int<erest,  she 
could  place  no  great  confidence  in  a  man  whose  conduct  was  so  capricious 
and  irre^lar,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  protestations  to  the  contrary^ 
still  continued  a  secret  correspondence  both  with  Mary  and  with  the  duke 
of  Guise.  The  banished  lords  were  attached  to  England  from  affection  as 
well  as  principle,  and  were  the  only  persons  among  the  Scots,  whom,  in 
any  dangerous  exigency,  she  could  thoroughly  trust.  Before  Bellenden  \eh 
London,  they  had  been  summoned  thither,  jdnder  colour  of  vindicatii^ 
themselves  nom  his  accusations,  but,  in  reality,  to  concert  with  him  the 
most  proper  measures  for  restoring  them  to  their  country.  Wot  ton  pursued 
this  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  ripen  it  for  execution ;  and  it  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  an  event  neither  uncommon  nor  considerable.  Sir  John 
Forster,  and  Ker  of  Femiherst,  the  English  and  Scottish  wardens  of  the 
middle  marches,  having  met,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  borders^ 
about  midsummer,  a  fray  arose,  and  lord  Russel,  the  earl  of  Bedford'? 
eldest  son,  happened  to  be  killed.  This  scuffle  was  purely  accidental ;  but 
Elizabeth  chose  to  consider  it  as  a  design  formed  by  Ker,  at  the  instigationr 
of  Arran,  to  involve  the  two  kingdoms  in  war.  She  insisted  that  both 
should  be  delivered  up  to  her ;  ana,  though  James  eluded  that  demand,  he 
was  obli^d  to  confine  Arran  in  St.  Andrew's,  and  Ker  inr  Aberdeen. 
During  his  absence  from  court,  Wotton  and  his  associates  carried  on  theif 
intrigues  without  interruption.  By  their  advice  [Oct  16],  the  banished 
nobles  endeavoured  to  accommodate  their  differences  with  lord  John  and 
lord  Claud,  the  duke  of  Cbatelherault's  two  sons,  whom  Morton's  violence' 
had  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  Their  common  sufferings  and  common 
interest  induced  both  parties  to.  bury  in  oblivion  the  ancient  discord  which 
had  subsisted  between  the  houses  of  Hamilton  and  Douslas.  By  Eliza*-* 
beth's  permission,  they  returned  in  a  body  to  the  boraers  of  Gotland. 
Arran,  who  had  again  recovered  favour,  insisted  on  putting  the  kingdom  in 
a  posture  of  defence :  but  Gray,  Bellenden,  and  Maitland,  secretly  thwarted 
all  his  measures.  Some  necessary  orders  they  prevented  nom  being 
issued:  others  they  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  manner  of  execution;  and 
all  of  tnem  were  obeyed  slowly,  and  with  reluctance.f 

Wotton's  fertile  brain  was,  at  the  same  time,  bi^  with  another  and  more' 
dangerous  plot.  He  had  contrived  to  seize  the  king,  and  to  carry  him  by 
force  into  England.  But  the  design  was  happily  discovered ;  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  punishment  which  his  treacheiy  merited,  he  departed  without 
taking  leave.| 

Meanwhile  the  banished  lords  hastened  the  execution  of  their  enterprise  i 
and,  as  their  friends  and  vassab  were  now  ready  to  join  them,  they  entered 
Scotland.  Wherever  they  came,  they  were  welcomed  as  the  deliverers  o( 
their  country,  and  the  most  fervent  prayers  were  addressed  to  heaven  for 
the  success  of  their  a^s.  They  advanced,  without  losing  a  moment/ 
towards  Stirling,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  king,  though  he 
had  assembled  an  army  superior  in  number,  Could  not  venture  to  meet  them^ 
in  the  field  with  troops  wnose  loyalty  was  extremely  dubious,  and  who  at 
best  were  far  from  being  beartv  m  the  cause  ^  nor  was  either  the  town  or 
castle  provided  for  a  si^e.  Tne  gates,  however,  of  both  were  shut,  and 
the  nooles  encamped  at  St.  Ninian's  [Nov»  2].  That  same  night  they  sur^ 
prised  the  town,  or,  more  probably,  it  was  betrayed  into  their  hands ;  and 
Anan,  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  it,  was  obfiged  to  save  himself  by  a 
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precipitate  flig;fat.  Next  morning^  they  invested  the  castle,  in  which  there 
were  not  provisions  for  twenty-four  nours ;  and  James  was  necessitated 
immediately  to  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation.  They  were  not  so 
elated  with  success  as  to  urge  extravagant  demands,  nor  was  the  king* 
unwilling  to  make  eveiy  reasonable  concession.  They  obtained  a  pardon, 
in  the  most  ample  form,  of  all  the  offences  which  they  had  committed ;  the 
principal  forts  in  the  kingdom  were,  by  way  of  security,  put  into  their 
oands  ;  Crawford,  Montroie,  and  colonel  Stewart  were  removed  from  the 
kii^s  presence ;  and  a  parliament  was  called  in  order  to  establish  tranquil* 
lity  in  the  nation.* 

Dec.  10.]  Though  a  ereat  majority  in  this  parliament  consisted  of  the 
confederate  nobles  and  meir  adherents,  they  were  far  from  discovering  a 
vindictive  spirit  Satis5ed  with  procuring  an  act,  restoring  them  to  their 
ancient  honours  an4  estates,  and  ratifying  the  pardon  granted  by  the  king, 
they  seemed  willing  to  foi^^et  all  past  errors  in  the  administration,  and 
spared  James  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  ministers  branded  with  any 
public  note  of  infamy.  Arran  alone,  deprived  of  all  his  honours,  stripped 
of  his  borrowed  spoils,  and  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country  by  public  pro* 
clamation,  sunk  back  into  obscurity,  and  must  henceforth  be  mentioned  hj 
his  primitive  title  of  captain  James  Stewart.  As  he  had  been,  during  his 
unmerited  prosperity,  tne  object  of  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  his  coun- 
tiymen,  they  beneld  bis  fall  without  pity,  nor  did  all  his  sufferii^  mitigate 
their  resentment  in  the  least  degree. 

The  clergv  were  the  only  body  of  men  who  obtained  no  redress  of  their 
grievances  By  this  revolution.  The  confederate  nobles  bad  all  along 
affected  to  be  considered  as  guardians  of  the  privileges  and  discipline  of 
the  church.  In  all  their  manifestoes  they  had  declared  their  resolution  to 
restore  these,  and  by  that  popular  pretence  had  gained  many  friends.  It 
was  now  natural  to  expect  some  fruit  of  these  promises,  and  some  returns  of 
gratitude  towards  many  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  who  had  suffered  in 
their  cause,  and  who  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  laws  passed  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  king,  however,  was  resolute  to  maintain  these  laws  in  fijll 
authority ;  and  as  the  nobles  were  extremely  solicitous  not  to  di^st  hfm 
by  insisting  on  any  disagreeable  request,  the  claims  of  the  church  in  this  as 
well  as  in  many  other  instances,  were  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  lafty. 
The  ministers  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  in  the  pulpit,  and  their  impa- 
tience under  tl^  disappointment  broke  out  in  some  expressions  extremely 
disrespectful  even  towards  the  king  himself.! 

1586.]  The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  too,  felt  the  effects  of  their 
anger.  The  provincial  ^nod  of  Fife  summoned  him  to  appear,  and  to 
answer  for  his  contempt  oi  the  decrees  of  former  assemblies,  in  presuming 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  bishop.  Though  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  appealed  m>m  it  to  the  king,  a  sentence 
of  excommunication,  equally  indecent  and  irre^lar,  was  pronounced  against 
him.  Adamson,  with  no  less  indecency,  thundered  nis  archiepiscopal 
excommunication  against  Melvil,  and  some  other  of  his  opponents. 

Soon  after  [April  13],  a  j^eneral  assembly  was  held,  in  which  the  king, 
with  some  diMculty,  obtained  an  act,  permitting  the  name  and  office  ot 
bishop  still  to  continue  in  the  church,  xhe  power  of  the  order,  however, 
was  considerably  retrenched.  The  exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  clei^,  were  committed  to  presbyteries, 
in  which  bishops  should  be  allowed  no  other  pre-eminence  but  that  of  pre- 
siding as  perpetual  moderators.  They  themselves  were  declared  to  be 
subject,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pastors,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gene^ 
ral  assembly.  As  the  discussion  of^ the  archbishop's  appeal  might  nave 
kindled  uDiuiual  heats  in  the  assembly,  that  affidr  was  terminated  by  « 
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^Apromise.    He  lenoupced  any  claim  of  supremacy  over  the  church,  and 

Sromised  lo  demean  himself  suitably  to  the  character  of  a  bishop,  as 
escribed  by  St.  Paul.  The  assembly,  without  examining  the  foundations 
of  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  declared  that  it  should  be  held  of  no 
effect,  and  restored  him  to  all  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  before  it 
was  pronounced.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  tenderness  shown 
for  the  honour  of  the  synod,  and  the  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  its 
jurisdiction  was  treated,  several  members  were  so  zealous  as  to  protest 
against  ibis  decision.* 

The  court  of  Scodand  was  now  filled  with  persons  so  warmly  attached 
to  Elizabeth,  that  the  leasee  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  been 
proposed  last  year,  met  with  no  interruption,  but  from  D'Esneval,  the  French 
envoy.  James  himself  first  offered  to  renew  the  negotiations.  Elizabeth 
did  not  sufier  such  a  favourable  opportunity  to  slip,  and  instantly  despatched 
Randolph  [July  5],  to  conclude  a  treaty,  which  she  so  much  desired.  The 
danger  to  which  tne  protestant  religion  was  exposed,  by  the  late  combina- 
tion of  the  popish  powers  for  its  destruction,  and  the*  necessity  of  a  strict 
confederacy  amon^  those  who  had  embraced  the  reformation,  in  ordei*  to 
obstruct  their  pernicious  designs,  were  mentioned  as  the  foundation  of  the 
league.  The  chief  articles  in  it  were,  that  both  parties  should  bind  theoK 
selves  to  defend  the  evangelical  religion :  that  the  league  should  be  offensive 
and  defensive  against  all  who  shall  endeavour  to  disturb  the  exercise  of 
religion  in  either  kingdom ;  that  if  one  of  the  two  oarties  be  invaded,  the 
other,  notwithstanding  any  former  alliance,  shoulu  not,  directly  or  indi" 
rectly,  assist  the  invader ;  that  if  England  be  invaded  ir>  any  part  remote 
from  Scotland,  James  should  assist  the  queen  with  two  thousand  horse  and 
five  thousand  foot :  that  if  the  enemy  landed  or  approached  within  sixty  miles- 
of  Scotland,  the  king  should  take  the  field  wiln  his  whole  forces,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  would  do  in  defence  of  his  own  king'dom.  Elizabeth^ 
in  return,  undertook  to  act  in  defence  of  Scotland,  if  it  uiould  be  invaded. 
At  the  same  time  she  assured  the  kin^r  that  no  step  should  be  taken,  which 
mi^ht  derogate  in  any  degree  from  his  pretensions  to  the  English  crown.f 
Elizabeth  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  a  treaty,  which  rendered  Scot-' 
land  an  useful  ally,  instead  of  a  dangerous  neighbour,  and  afforded  her  a 
degree  of  security  on  that  side,  which  all  her  ancestors  had  aimed  at,  but 
none  of  them  hadoeen  able  to  obtain.  Zeal  for  religion,  together  with  the 
blessings  of  peace  which  both  kingdoms  had  enjoyed  during  a  considerable 
period,  had  so  far  abated  the  violence  o(  natioaalanttpathy,  that  the  king's- 
conduct  was  universally  acceptable  to  his  own  people.;^ 

The  acquittal  of  Archibald  Douglas,  at  this  time,  exposed  James  to  much 
and  deserved  censure.  This  man  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  king  his  father.  Both  Morton  and  Blinny,  one  of  his 
own  servants,  who  sufifered  for  that  crime,  had  accused  him  of  being  present 
at  the  murder.§  He  had  escaped  punishment  by  flying  into  Eng&nd,  and 
James  had  of^n  required  Elizabeth  to  deliver  up  a  persoa  so  unworthy  of 
her  protection.  He  now  obtained  a  license,  Irom  the  king  himself  to 
retuno  into  Scodand ;  and,  after  undergoing  a  mock  trial,  calculated  to  con* 
ceal  rather  than  to  detect  his  guilt,  he  was  not  only  taken  into  favour  by 
the  king,  but  sent  back  to  the  court  of  Ekigland  with  the  honourable  cha- 
racter of  his  ambassador.  James  was  now  of  such  an  age  that  his  youth 
and  inexperience  cannot  be  pleaded  in-  excuse  for  this  indecent  transaction. 
It  must  be  imputed  to  the  excessive  facility  of  his  temper,  which  often  led 
him  to  mtify  his  courtiers  at  the  expense  olhis  own  dignity  and  reputation.il 

Not  looff  after,  the  inconsiderate  affection  of  the  English  catholics  towards 
Mary,  ana  their  implacable  resentment  against  Elizabeth,  gave  rise  to  a 
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coospfracj  which  proved  fatal  to  the  one  queen,  leA  an  lodelible  stain  on 
the  reputation  of  the  other,  and  presented  a  spectacle  to  Europe,  of  which 
there  had  been  hitherto  no  example  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Doctor  Gifford,  Gilbert  Giflbrd,  and  Hodgson,  priests  educated  in  the 
seminary  at  Rheims,  had  adopted  an  extravagant  and  enthusiastic  notion, 
that  the  bull  of  Pius  V.  against  Elizabeth  was  dictated  immediately  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  wild  opinion  they  instilled  uito  Savage,  an  officer  in  the 
Spanish  army,  noted  for  nis  furious  zeal  and  daring  courage ;  .and  per- 
suaded him  that  no  service  could  be  so  acceptable  to  heaven,  as  to  take 
away  the  life  of  an  excommunicated  heretic.  Savage,  eager  to  obtain  the 
ciown  of  martyrdom,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  kill  Elizabeth. 
Ballard,  a  pragmatical  priest  of  that  seminary,  had  at  that  time  come  over 
to  Paris  [April^e],  and  solicited  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  there, 
to  procure  an  invasion  of  England,  while  the  affairs  of  the  league  were  so 
prosperous,  and  the  kingdom  left  naked  by  sending  so  many  ofthe  Queen's 
nest  troops  into  the  Netherlands.  Paget  and  the  English  exiles  demon- 
strated the  fruitlessness  of  such  an  attempt,  unless  Elizabeth  were  first  cut 
off,  or  the  invaders  secured  of  a  powerful  concurrence  on  their  landing.  If 
it  could  be  hoped  tliat  either  ot  these  events  would  happen,  effectual  aid 
was  promised ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Ballard  vfas  sent  back  to  renew  his 
intrigues. 

JV^iy  15.]  He  communicated  his  designs  to  Anthony  Babin&rton,  a  young 
gentleman  in  Derbyshire,  of  a  laige  fortune  and  many  amiaole  qualities, 
who  havine  contracted,  during  his  residence  in  France,  a  familiarity  with 
the  arcbbiSiop  of  Glasgow,  had  been  recommended  by  him  to  the  queen  of 
Scots.  He  concurred  with  Paget  in  considering  the  death  of  Elizabeth  as 
a  necessanr  preliminary  to  any  invasion.  Ballard  gave  him  hopes  that  an 
end  woula  soon  be  put  to  her  days,  and  imparted  to  him  Savage's  vow, 
who  was  now  in  London  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  tne  blow. 
But  Babington  thought  the  attempt  of  too  much  importance  to  rely  on  a 
single  hand  for  the  execution  of  it,  and  proposed  that  nve  resolute  gentlemen 
should  be  joined  with  Savage  in  an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  was 
the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes.  He  offered  to  find  out  persons  willing  to 
undertake  the  service,  whose  honour,  secrecy,  and  courage,  they  might 
safely  trust.  He  accordingly  opened  the  matter  to  Edward  Winder, 
Thomas  Salisbury,  Charles  Tinley,  Chidioc  Tichboume,  Robert  Gage, 
John  Travers,  Rooert  Barnwell,  John  Chamock,  Henry  Dun,  John  Jones, 
and  Robert  Polly;  all  of  them,  except  Polly,  whose  bustling  forward  zeal 
introduced  him  into  their  society^  gentlemen  of  good  families,  united 
together  in  the  bonds  of  private  friendship,  strengthened  by  the  more 
powerful  tie  of  religious  zeal.  Mair^  consultations  were  held ;  their  plan 
of  operations  was  at  last  settled ;  ana  their  different  parts  assigned  [June]. 
Babington  himself  was  appointed  to  rescue  the  queen  of  Scots ;  Salisbury, 
with  some  others,  undertook  to  excite  several  counties  to  take  arms ;  the 
murder  of  the  queen;  the  most  dangerous  and  important  service  of  all,  fell 
to  Tichboume  and  Savage,  with  four  associates.  So  totally  had  their 
bigotted  prejudices  extii^ished  the  principles  of  honour,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  humanity  suitabfe  to  their  rank,  that,  without  scruple  or  compunc- 
tion, they  undertook  an  action  which  is  viewed  with  horror,  even  when 
committed  by  the  meanest  and  most  profligate  of  mankind.  This  attempt, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  them  no  Jess  honourable  than  it  was  desperate ; 
and  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  it,  they  had  a  picture  drawn,  con- 
taining the  portraits  ofthe  six  assassins,  widi  that  of  Baoin^on  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  a  motto  intimating  that  they  were  jointly  embarked  in  some  hazard- 
ous design. 

The  conspirators,  as  appears  by  this  wanton  and  imprudent  instance  of 
vanity,  seem  to  have  thought  a  discoveiy  hardly  possible,  and  neither  dis- 
uusted  the  fidelity  of  their  companions  nor  doubted  the  success  of  theix 
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ondeitaldng.  But  wh3e  they  believed  that  their  machinations  were  carried 
on  with  the  most  profound  and  impenetrable  secrecy,  eveiy  step  they  iock 
was  fully  known  to  Walsin^ham.  Polly  was  one  of  his  spies,  and  had 
entered  mto  the  conspiracy  with  no  other  aesjjrn  than  to  betray  his  associates. 
Gilbert  6i£R>rd  too,  having  been  sent  over  to  England  to  quicken  the  motions 
of  the  conspirators,  had  Been  gained  by  Walsingham,  and  gave  him  sure 
intelligence  of  all  their  projects.  That  vigilant  minister  immediately  im- 
parted the  discoveries  which  he  had  made  to  Elizabeth :  and,  without 
communicating  the  matter  to  any  other  of  the  counsellors,  tney  agreed,  in 
order  to  understand  the  plot  more  perfectly,  to  wait  until  it  was  ripened 
into  some  form,  and  brought  near  the  point  of  execution. 

At  last,  Elizabeth  thojitt^ht  it  dangerous  and  criminal  to  expose  her  own 
life,  and  to  tempt  Providence  any  further.  Ballard,  the  prime  mover  in 
the  whole  comipiracy,  was  arrested  [Aug.  4l.  His  associates,  disconcerted 
and  struck  witn  astonishment,  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 
But  within  a  few  da}[s,  all  of  them,  except  Windsor,  were  seized  in  dif- 
ferent places  of  the  kingdom,  and  committed  to  the  tower.  Though  they 
had  undertaken  the  part,  they  wanted  the  firm  and  determined  spirit  6t 
assassins ;  and,  influenced  by  fear  or  by  hope,  at  once  confessed  all  that 
they  knew.  The  indignation  of  the  people,  and  their  impatience  to  revenge 
such  an  execrable  combination  against  the  life  of  their  sovereign,  hastened 
their  trial,  and  all  of  them  suffered  the  death  of  traitors.* 

Thus  far  Elizabeth's  conduct  may  be  pronounced  both  prudent  and 
laudable,  nor  can  she  be  accused  of  violating  any  law  of  humanity  or  of 
taking  any  precautions  beyond  what  were  necessary  for  her  own  safety. 
But  a  tragical  scene  foUowed,  with  regard  to  which  posterity  will  pass  a 
very  different  jud^ent. 

The  frantic  zeaT  of  a  few  rash  young  men  accounts  sufficiently  for  all 
the  wild  and  wicked  designs  which  they  had  formed.  But  this  was  not 
the  light  in  which  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  chose  to  place  the  con- 
spiracy. They  wished  to  persuade  the  nation,  that  Babing^on  and  his 
associates  should  be  considered  merely  as  instruments  employed  by  the 
aueen  of  Scots,  the  real  though  secret  author  of  so  many  attempts  a^aiittt 
me  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  peace  of  her  kingdoms.  They  produced 
letters,  which  they  ascribed  to  her,  in  support  of  this  chaige.  These,  as 
they  gave  out,  had  come  into  their  hands  by  the  following  singular  and 
mysterious  method  of  conveyance.  Giflbrd,  on  his  return  into  England, 
had  been  trusted  by  some  of  the  exiles  with  letters  to  Mary ;  but,  in  order 
to  make  a  trial  of  his  fidelity  and  address,  they  were  only  blank  papers 
made  up  in  that  form.  These  being  safely  delivered  by  him,  he  was 
afterwards  employed  without  further  scru]^le.  Walsingham  having  found 
means  to  gain  this  man,  he,  by  the  permission  of  that  minister,  and  the 
connivance  of  Paulet,  bribed  a  tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartley, 
whither  Mary  had  been  conveyed,  who  deposited  the  letters  in  a  hole  in 
the  wall  of  tne  castle,  covered  with  a  loose  stone.  Thence  they  were 
taken  by  the  queen,  and  in  the  same  manner  her  answers  returned.  All 
these  were  carried  to  Walsingham,  opened  by  him,  deciphered,  sealed 
again  so  dexterously  that  the  fraud  could  not  be  perceived,  and  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed.  Two  letters  to  Ba- 
bin^on,  with  several  to  Mendoza,  Paget,  Englefield,  and  the  English 
fugitives,  were  procured  by  this  artifice.  It  was  given  out,  that  in  tnesc 
letters  Mary  approved  of  the  conspiracy,  and  even  of  the  assassination: 
that  she  directed  them  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  and 
not  to  take  arms  until  foreign  auxiliaries  were  ready  to  join  them ;  that 
she  recommended  the  earl  of  Arundel,  his  brothers,  and  the  youi^  earl  of 
Nartfaimiberland,  as  proper  persons  to  conduct  and  to  add  reputatioo  to 
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iheiT  entefprise ;  that  she  advised  them,  if  possible,  to  excite  at  the  same 
time  some  commotion  in  Ireland ;  and,  above  all,  besought  them  to  con* 
cert  with  care  the  means  of  her  own  escape,  suggesting  to  them  several 
expedients  for  that  purpose. 

All  these  circumstances  were  opened  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators ; 
and  while  the  nation  was  under  the  influence  of  those  terrors  wnich  the 
association  had  raised,  and  the  late  danger  had  augmented,  they  were 
believed  without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  and  spread  a  general  alarm.  Maiy's 
zeal  for  her  religion  was  well  known ;  and  in  that  age,  examples  of  the 
violent  and  san^inaiy  spirit  which  it  inspired  were  numerous.  All  the 
cabals  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  for  many  years  had  been  carried 
on  in  her  name ;  and  it  now  appears  evidently,  said  the  English,  that  the 
safety  of  the  one  queen  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  other.  Why  then, 
added  they,  should  the  tranquillity  of  England  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  a  stranger  ?  Why  is  a  life  so  dear  to  the  nation  exposed  to  the  repeated 
assaults  of  an  exasperated  rival  ?  The  case  supposed  in  the  association 
has  now  happened,  the  sacred  person  of  our  sovereign  has  been  threatened^ 
and  why  should  not  an  injured  people  execute  that  just  vengeance  which 
they  had  vowed  ? 

No  sentiments  could  be  more  agreeable  than  these  to  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers.  They  ^mselves  had  at  first  propagated  them  among  the 
people,  and  they  now  served  both  as  an  apology  and  a  motive  for  their 
proceeding  to  such  extremities  against  the  Scottisa  queen  as  they  had  lon^ 
meditated.  The  more  numerous  the  injuries  were  which  Elizabeth  had 
heaped  on  Mary,  the  more  she  feared  and  hated  that  unhappy  ({ueen,  and 
x:ame  at  last  to  be  persuaded  that  there  could  be  no  other  security  for  her 
own  life,  but  the  death  of  her  rival.  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  had  pro- 
,  ffloted  so  zealously  all  Elizabeth's  measures  with  regard  to  Scottish  aiiaiis, 
and  had  acted  with  so  little  reserve  in  opposition  to  Marjr,  that  they  had 
leason  to  dread  the  most  violent  effects  of  her  resentment  if  ever  she  snould 
mount  the  throne  of  England.  From  this  additional  consideration  they 
^endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  hinder  an  event  so  fatal  to 
themselves,  by  confirming  their  mistress's  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Scottish 
iqueen. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  was  guarded  with  unusual  vigilance,  and  great  care 
was  taken  to  keep  her  ignorant  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  conspiracy.  Sir 
Thomas  Goiges  was  at  last  sent  from  court  to  acquaint  her  both  ot  it,  and 
of  the  imputation  with  which  she  was  loaded  as  accessary  to  that  crime, 
and  he  surprised  her  with  the  account  just  as  she  had  got  on  horseback  to 
ride  out  along  with  her  keepers.  She  was  struck  with  astonishment,  and 
would  have  returned  to  her  apartment,  but  she  was  not  permitted ;  and,  in 
her  absence,  her  private  closet  was  broken  open,  her  cabinet  and  papers 
were  seized,  sealed,  and  sent  up  to  court.  Her  {Nrincipal  domestics  too 
were  arrested,  and  committed  to  different  keepers.  Naue  and  Curie  her 
4wo  secretaries,  the  one  a  native  of  France,  the  other  of  Scotland,  were 
jcairied  prisoners  to  London.  All  the  money  in  her  custody,  amounting  to 
little  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  was  secured.*  And  after  leading 
her  about  for  some  days,  from  one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  she  was 
conveyed  to  Fotheringay,  a  strong  castle  in  Northamptonshire.! 

No  further  evidence  could  now  be  expected  against  Mary,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  decide  what  should  be  her  fate.  With  regard  to  this, 
Elizabeth  and  those  ministers  in  whom  she  chiefly  confided  seem  to  have 
taken  their  resolution ;  but  there  was  still  gceat  variety  of  sentiments 
amonff  her  other  counsellors.  Some  thought  it  sufficient  to  dismiss  all 
Maiy  s  attendante,  and  to  keep  her  under  such  close  restraint,  as  would 
cut  off  all  possibility  of  corresponding  with  the  enemies  of  the  kipgdom; 
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tffld  as  lier  constifution,  broken  by  long  confinement,  and  ber  spirit,  dejected 
with  so  many  sorrows,  could  not  long  support  such  an  additional  load,  the 
c^ueen  and  nation  would  soon  be  delivered  from  all  their  fears.  But  tfaoi^h 
it  might  be  easy  to  secure  Maiy's  own  person,  it  was  impossible  to  diminish 
the  reverence  which  the  Roman  Catholics  had  for  her  name,  or  to  extin- 
gufsb  the  compassion  with  which  they  viewed  her  sufferings ;  while  such 
sentiments  continued,  insurrections  and  invasions  would  never  be  wanting 
for  her  relief,  and  the  only  e£fect  of  any  new  rigour  would  be  to  render 
these  attempts  more  frequent  and  more  dangerous.  For  this  reason  the 
expedient  was  rejected. 

A  public  and  leffal  trial,  thou&^h  the  most  unexampled,  was  judged  the 
most  unexceptionable  method  of  proceeding ;  and  it  nad  at  the  same  time 
a  semblance  of  justice,  accompanied  with  an  air  of  dignity.  It  was 
in  vain  to  search  the  ancient  records  for  any  statute  or  precedent  to 
justify  such  an  uncommon  step  as  the  trial  of  a  foreign  prince,  who  had 
not  entered  the  kingdom  in  arms,  but  had  fled  thither  (or  refuge.  The 
proceedings  against  her  were  founded  on  the  act  of  last  parliament,  and 
by  applying  it  in  this  manner,  the  intention  of  those  who  had  framed  that 
severe  statute  became  more  apparent.* 

Elizabeth  resolved  that  no  circumstance  of  pomp  or  solemnity  should 
be  wanting,  which  could  render  this  transaction  such  as  became  the  dignity 
of  the  person  to  be  tried.  She  appointed,  by  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal,  forty  persons,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  kingdom  by  their  birth 
or  offices,  together  with  five  of  the  judges,  to  hear  and  decide  this  great 
cause.  Many  difficulties  were  started  by  the  lawyers  about  the  name  and 
title  by  which  Mary  should  be  arraigned:  and  while  the  essentials  of 
justice  were  so  grossly  violated,  the  empty  torms  of  it  were  the  objects  of 
their  care.  They  at  length  agreed  tnat  she  should  be  styled  ''Maiy, 
daughter  and  heir  of  James  V.  l&te  king  of  Scots,  commonly  called  queen 
of  Scots,  and  dowager  of  France."! 

After  the  many  indignities  which  she  had  lately  suffered,  Maxy  could  no 
longer  doubt  but  that  her  destruction  was  determined.  She  expected 
every  moment  to  end  her  days  by  poison,  or  by  some  of  those  secret 
means  usually  employed  against  captive  princes.  Lest  the  malice  of  her 
enemies,  at  tne  same  time  that  it  deprived  her  of  life,  should  endeavour 
likewise  to  blast  her  reputation,  she  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  vin- 
dicated herself,  \h  the  strongest  terms,  from  the  imputation  of  encouraging 
or  of  being  accessary  to  the  conspiracy  for  assassinating  £lizabeth.|  In 
the  solitude  of  her  prison,  the  strange  resolution  of  bringing  her  to  a  public 
trial  bad  not  reacned  her  ears,  nor  did  the  idea  c^  anjr  thing  so  unpre- 
cedented, and  so  repugnant  to  regal  majestj^,  once  €otsr  into  her  thou^ts. 

On  the  eleventh  of  October,  the  commissioner;  appointed  by  Elizaoeth 
arrived  at  Fotherin^ay.  Next  morning  they  delivered  a  letter  from  their 
soverei^  to  Mary,  in  which,  after  the  bitterest  reproaches  and  accusations, 
she  informed  her,  that  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the  nation  had  at  last 
rendered  it  necessary  to  make  a  public  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  and  there- 
fore required  ber,  as  she  had  lived  so  long  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  England,  to  submit  now  to  the  trial  which  they  ordained  to  be 
taken  of  her  crimes.  Mary,  though  surprised  at  this  message,  was  neither 
appalled  at  the  danger,  nor  unmindful  of  her  own  dimity.  She  protested, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  she  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her 
charge,  and  had  never  countenanced  any  attempt  against  the  life  of  the 
fiueen  of  England ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  her  commissioners.  *'I  came  into  the  kingdom,"  said  she, 
**  an  independent  sovereign,  to  implore  the  queen's  assistance,  not  to  subject 
myself  to  her  authority.    Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by  its  past  misfortunes^ 
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or  so  intimidated  by  present  dangers,  as  to  stoop  to  any  thing  unbecomiog 
the  majesty  of  a  crowned  head,  or  that  will  dtspace  the  ancestors  from 
whom  1  am  descended,  and  the  son  to  whom  I  shall  leave  my  throne.  If 
I  must  be  tried,  princes  alone  can  be  my  peers.  The  queen  of  £ngland'8 
subjects,  however  noble  their  birth  may  be,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine. 
Ever  since  my  arrival  in  this  kingdom  I  have  been  confined  as  a  prisoner. 
Its  laws  never  afforded  me  any  protection*  Let  them  not  now  be  per* 
verted  in  order  to  take  away  my  life." 

The  commissioners  employed  aiguments  and  entreaties  to  overcome 
Mary's  resolution.  They  even  threatened  to  proceed  according  to  the 
forms  of  law,  and  to  pass  sentence  against  her  on  account  of  her  contu^^ 
macy  in  refusing  to  plead :  she  persisted,  however,  for  two  days,  to 
declme  their  jurisdiction.  An  argument,  used  by  Hatton,  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  at  last  prevailed.  He  told  her  that,  by  avoiding  a  trial,  she 
injured  her  own  reputation,  and  deprived  herself  of  tne  only  opportunity  of 
setting  her  innocence  in  a  clear  light ;  and  that  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  them,  or  more  acceptable  to  the  queen  their  mistress,  than  to 
be  convinced,  by  undoubted  evidence,  that  she  had  been  unjustly  loaded 
with  foul  aspersions. 

No  wonder  pretexts  so  plausible  should  impose  on  the  unwaiy  oueen, 
or  that  she,  unassisted  at  that  time  by  any  friend  or  counsellor,  should  not 
be  able  to  detect  and  ekide  all  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth's  ablest  ministers. 
In  a  situation  equally  melancholy,  and  under  circumstances  nearly  similar, 
her  grandson  Charles  I.  refused  with  the  utmost  firmness  to  acknowledge 
the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  justice ;  and  posterity  has 
approved  his  conduct,  as  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  king^.  If  Mary  was 
less  constant  in  her  resolution,  it  must  be  miputed  solefy  to  her  anxious 
desire  of  vindicating  her  own  honour. 

At  her  appearance  before  the  judges  [Oct.  14],  who  were  seated  in  the 
great  hall  ot  the  castle,  where  they  received  her  with  much  ceremony,  she 
took  care  to  protest,  that  by  condescending  to  hear  and  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  accusations  which  8lM>uld  be  brought  against  her,  she  neither  acknow- 
ledged the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  nor  admitted  the  validity  and  justice 
o(  those  acts  by  which  they  pretended  to  try  her. 

The  chancellor,  by  a  counter  protestation,  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  court. 

Then  Elizabeth's  attorney  and  solicitor  opened  the  charge  against  her, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  late  conspiracy.  Copies  otMaiy^s  letters 
to  Mendoza,  Babingtoo,  Englefield,  and  Paget,  were  produced,  fiabing- 
ton's  confession,  those  of  Ballard,  Savage,  and  the  other  conspirators,  toge- 
ther with  the  declarations  of  Naue  and  Curie,  her  secretaries,  were  ready 
and  the  whole  ranged  in  the  most  specious  order  which  the  art  of  the 
lawyers  could  devise,  and  heightened  by  every  colour  their  eloquence 
could  add. 

Mary  listened  to  their  harangues  attentively,  and  without  emotion.  But 
at  the  mention  of  the  earl  of  Arundel's  name,  who  was  then  confined  in  the 
Tower,  she  broke  out  into  this  tender  and  generous  exclamation :  ^  Alas, 
how  much  has  the  noble  house  of  Howard  suffered  for  my  sake !" 

When  the  queen's  counsel  had  finished,  Mary  stood  up,  and  with  great 
magnanimity,  and  eG[ual  presence  of  mind,  beffan  her  defence.  She 
bewailed  the  unhappmess  of  her  own  situation,  mat  afier  a  captivity  of 
nineteen  years,  during  which  she  had  suffered  treatment  no  less  cruel  than 
unmerited,  she  was  at  last  loaded  with  an  accusation,  which  tended  not 
only  to  rob  her  of  her  right  of  succession,  and  to  deprive  her  of  life 
itself,  but  to  transmit  her  name  with  infamy  to  future  ages :  that,  without 
regarding  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereignty,  she  was  now  subjected  to  laws 
framed  against  private  persons :  though  an  anointed  queen,  commanded  to 
appear  before  tne  tribunal  of  subjects ;  and,  like  a  common  criminal,  her 
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Ibonour  expo§ed  to  the  petulant  toqgues  of  lawyers,  callable  of  wresting  her 
words,  ana  of  misrepreseDting  her  actions :  that  even  in  this  dishonourable 
situation,  she  was  denied  the  oriyileges  usually  granted  to  criminals,  and 
obliged  to  undertake  her  own  defence,  without  the  presence  of  any  friend 
with  whom  to  advise,  without  the  aid  of  counsel,  and  without  the  use  of 
her  own  papers. 

She  then  proceeded  to  the  particular  articles  in  the  accusation.  She 
absolutely  denied  any  correspondence  with  Babington  or  Ballard ;  copies 
only  of  her  pretended  letters  to  them  were  produced ;  though  nothing  less 
than  her  handwriting  or  subscription  was  sufficient  to  convict  her  of  such 
an  odious  crime :  no  proof  coula  be  brought  that  their  letters  were  deli- 
vered into  her  hands,  or  that  any  answer  was  returned  by  her  direction ; 
the  confessions  of  wretches  condemned  and  executed  for  such  a  detestable 
action  were  of  little  weight;  fear  or  hope  might  extort  from  them  many 
things  inconsistent  with  truth,  nor  ougnt  the  honour  of  a  queen  to  be 
stained  by  such  vile  testimony.  The  declaration  of  her  secretaries  was 
not  more  conclusive :  promises  and  threats  might  easily  overcome  the 
resolution  of  two  strangers ;  in  order  to  screen  themselves,  they  mi^ht 
throw  the  blame  on  her :  but  they  could  discover  nothing  to  her  prejudice 
without  violating,  in  the  first  place,  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had 
sworn  to  her ;  and  their  perjury  in  one  instance  rendered  them  unworthy 
of  credit  in  another :  the  letters  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  were  either 
nothing  more  than  copies,  or  contained  only  what  was  perfectly  innocent : 
**  J  have  often,"  continued  she,  ^*  made  such  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  my 
liberty  as  are  natural  to  a  human  creature.  Convinced,  by  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  so  many  years,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  it  from  the  justice  or 
generosity  of  the  queen  of  England,  I  have  frequently  solicited  foreign 
princes,  and  called  upon  all  my  friends  to  employ  their  whole  interest  tor 
my  relief.  I  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  procure  for  the  English  catho- 
lics some  mitigation  of  the  rigour  with  which  they  are  now  treated ;  and 
if  I  could  hope,  by  my  death,  to  deliver  them  from  oppression,  am  willing 
to  die  for  their  sake.  I  wish,  however,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Esther, 
not  of  Judith,  and  would  rather  make  intercession  for  my  people  than  shed 
the  blood  of  the  meanest  creature  in  order  to  save  them.  1  have  often 
checked  the  intemperate  zeal  of  my  adherents,  when  either  the  severity 
of  their  own  persecutions,  or  indignation  at  the  unheard-of  injuries  which 
I  have  endures,  were  apt  to  precipitate  them  into  violent  counseb ;  I  have 
even  warned  the  queen  of  dangers  to  which  these  harsh  proceedings 
exposed  herself.  And  worn  out,  as  I  now  am,  with  cares  and  sufferings, 
the  prospect  of  a  crown  is  not  so  inviting^  that  I  should  ruin  my  soul  in  order 
to  oDtain  it.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  feeling  of  humanity,  nor  unacquainted 
with  the  duties  of  religion,  and  abhor  the  detestable  crime  of  assassination, 
as  eaually  repugnant  to  both.  And,  if  ever  I  have  given  consent  by  my 
woros,  or  even  by  my  thoughts,  to  any  attempt  against  the  life  of  the 
queen  of  England,  far  fiom  declining  the  judgment  of  men,  I  shaU  not  even 
pray  for  the  mercy  of  God."* 

Two  different  aays  did  Maiy  appear  before  the  judges,  and  in  eveiy 
part  of  her  behaviour  maintained  the  magnanimity  of  a  queen,  tempered 
with  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  a  woman. 

The  commissioners,  by  Elizabeth's  express  command,  adjourned,  with- 
out pronouncing  any  sentence,  to  the  StaiH:hamber  in  Westminster 
[Oct.  S6].  When  assembled  in  that  place,  Naue  and  Curie  were  broc^t 
into  court,  and  confirmed  their  former'  declaration  upon  oath ;  and  alter 
reviewing  all  their  proceedines,  the  commissioners  unanimously  declared 
Maiy  '^  to  be  accessaiy  to  Baoing^on's  conspiracy,  and  to  have  imagined 
divers  matten  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  Elizabeth, 
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contmy  to  the  express  words  of  the  statute  made  for  the  security  of  the 
queen's  life."*  • 

It  is  DO  easy  matter  to  determine  whether  the  injustice  in  appointing  this 
trial,  or  the  irr^larity  in  conducting^  it,  were  greatest  and  most  flagrant. 
By  what  right  aid  Elizabeth  claim  authority  over  an  independent  queen? 
Was  Maiy  bound  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  a  foreign  kingdom  ?  How 
could  the  subjects  of  another  prince  become  her  judges  ?  or,  if  such  an 
insult  on  royalty  were  allowed,  ou|^ht  not  the  common  forms  of  justice  to 
have  been  observed  ?  If  the  testimony  of  Babington  and  his  associates 
were  so  explicit,  why  did  not  Elizabeth  spare  them  for  a  few  weeks,  and, 
by  confronting  them  with  Mary,  overwhelm  her  with  the  full  conviction  of 
her  crimes  ?  Z^aue  and  Curie  were  both  alive,  wherefore  did  not  they 
appear  at  Fotheringay  ?  and  for  what  reason  were  they  produced  in  the 
Star-chamber,  where  Mary  was  not  present  to  hear  what  they  deposed  ? 
Was  this  suspicious  evidence  enough  to  condemn  a  queen  ?  Oi^ht  the 
meanest  criminal  to  have  been  found  guilty  upon  such  feeble  and  incon- 
clusive proofs  ? 

It  was  not,  however,  on  the  evidence  produced  at  her  trial,  that  the 
sentence  against  Mary  was  founded.  That  served  as  a  pretence  to  justify, 
but  was  not  the  cause  of  the  violent  steps  taken  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  towards  her  destruction ;  and  was  employed  to  give  some 
appearance  of  justice  to  what  was  the  offspring  of  jealousy  and  tear.  The 
nation,  blinded  with  resentment  against  Mary,  and  solicitous  to  secure  the 
life  of  its  own  sovereign  from  every  danger,  observed  no  irregularities  in 
the  proceedings,  and  attended  to  no  defects  in  the  proof,  but  grasped  at 
the  suspicions  and  probabilities,  as  if  they  had  been  irrefragable  demon- 
strations. 

The  parliament  met  a  few  days  afler  sentence  was  pronouncea  against 
Mary.  In  that  illustrious  assemoly  more  temper  and  discernment  than  are 
to  be  found  among  the  people  might  have  been  expected.  Both  lords  and 
commons,  however,  were  equally  under  the  dominion  of  popular  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  the  same  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  fear,  which  prevailed  in 
the  nation,  is  apparent  in  all  their  proceedings.  They  entered  with  impa- 
tience upon  an  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy,  and  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  queen's  life  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  All  the  papers 
which  had  been  produced  at  Fotheringay  were  laid  before  them ;  and, 
after  many  violent  invectives  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  both  houses  unani- 
mously rati6ed  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  by  whom  she  bad 
been  tried,  and  declared  the  sentence  against  her  to  be  just  and  well  found- 
ed. Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  presented  a  joint  address  to  the  queen, 
beseeching  her,  as  she  regarded  her  own  safety,  the  preservation  of  the 
protestant  religion,  the  welfare  and  wishes  of  her  people,  to  publish  the 
sentence ;  and  without  further  delay  to  inflict  on  a  rival,  no  less  irreclaim- 
able than  dangerous,  the  punishment  which  she  had  merited  by  so  many 
crimes.  This  request,  dictated  by  fears  unworthy  of  that  great  assembly, 
was  enforced  by  reasons  still  more  unworth^y.  Tney  were  drawn  not  from 
justice,  but  from  conveniency.  The  most  ngorous  confinement,  it  was  pre- 
tended, could  not  curb  Mary'^s  intriguing  spirit ;  her  address  was  found,  by 
long  experience,  to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  all 
her  keepers ;  the  several  penal  laws  could  not  restrain  her  adherents,  who, 
while  they  believed  her  person  to  be  sacred,  would  despise  any  danger  to 
which  themselves  alone  were  exposed ;  several  foreign  princes  were  ready 
to  second  their  attempts,  and  waited  only  a  proper  opportunity  for  invaa- 
iiK^  the  kiitt^dom,  and  asserting  the  Scotti:Kh  queen's  title  to  the  crown.  Her 
life,  they  contended,  was,  for  these  reasons,  incompatible  with  Elizabeth's 
nfety ;  and  if  she  were  spared  out  of  a  false  clemency,  the  queen's  person, 
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itie  leli^ioD  and  liberties  of  the  kinedoniy  could  not  be  one  moment  secure 
Necessity  required  that  she  should  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  preserve  tiiese ; 
and  to  prove  this  sacrifice  to  be  no  less  just  than  necessaiy,  several  exam- 
ples in  history  were  produced,  and  many  texts  of  scripture  quoted ;  but 
c)oth  the  one  and  the  other  were  misapplied,  and  distorted  from  their  true 
meaning. 

Nothine:,  however,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Elizabeth  than  an  ad- 
dress in  tnis  strain.  It  extricated  her  out  of  a  situation  extremely  embar* 
rassing ;  and,  without  depriving  her  of  the  power  of  sparinfi;,  it  enabled 
her  to  punish  her  rival  with  less  appearance  of  blame.  If  we  chose  the 
former,  the  whole  honour  would  redound  to  her  own  clemency.  If  she 
determined  on  the  latter,  whatever  was  rigorous  might  now  seem  to  be 
extorted  by  the  solicitations  of  her  people  rather  than  to  flow  from  her 
own  inclination.  Her  answer,  however,  was  in  a  style  which  she  (^ten 
used,  ambiguous  and  evasive,  under  the  appearance  of  openness  and  can- 
dour :  full  of  such  professions  of  regard  for  ner  people  as  served  to  heighten 
their  loyalty  j  of  such  complaints  of  Maiy's  ing^titude  as  were  calculated 
to  excite  their  indignation ;  and  of  such  insinuation  that  her  own  life  was 
in  dan^r  as  could  not  fail  to  keep  alive  their  feare.  In  the  end,  she 
besought  them  to  save  her  the  infamy  and  the  pain  of  delivering  up  a 
queen,  her  nearest  kinswoman,  to  punisnment :  and  to  consider  whether  it 
might  not  still  be  possible  to  provide  for  tne  public  security,  without 
forcing  her  to  imbrue  her  hands  in  royal  blood. 

The  true  meaning  of  this  reply  was  easily  understood.  The  lords  and 
commons  renewed  tneir  former  request  with  additional  importunity,  which 
was  far  from  being  either  unexpected  or  offensive.  Elizabeth  did  not 
return  any  answer  more  explicit ;  and  having  obtained  such  a  public  sanc- 
tion of  her  proceedings,  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  protracting  this 
scene  of  dissimulation ;  there  was  even  some  (danger  that  her  feigned  diffi- 
culties might  at  last  be  treated  as  real  ones ;  she  therefore  prorogued  the 
parliament,  and  reserved  in  her  own  hands  the  sole  dispoeafof  her  rival's 
fate.* 

All  the  princes  in  Europe  observed  the  proceedinjgs  against  Maiy  with 
astonishment  and  horror ;  and  even  Heniy  III.,  notwithstanding  his  known 
aversion  to  the  house  of  Guise,  was  obli^d  to  interpose  on  her  behalf,  and 
to.  appear  in  defence  of  the  common  rights  of  royalty.  Aubespine,  his 
residtent  ambassador,  and  Bellievre,  who  was  sent  wim  an  extraordinaiy 
commission  to  the  same  purpose,  interceded  for  Maiy  with  ^at  appear- 
ance of  warmth.  They  employed  all  the  arguments  which  the  cause 
naturally  su^ested ;  they  pleaded  from  justice,  Irom  generosity,  and  huma- 
nity :  tney  intermingled  reproaches  and  threats ;  but  to  all  these  Eilzahetb 
continued  deaf  ana  inexorable :  and  having  received  some  intimation  of 
Henry's  real  unconcern  about  the  fate  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  knowing 
his  antipathy  to  all  the  race  of  Guise,  she  trusted  that  these  loud  remon- 
strances would  be  followed  by  no  violent  resentment.! 

She  paid  no  greater  regard  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Scottish  king,  which, 
as  they  were  urged  with  greater  sincerity,  merited  more  attention.  Though 
her  commissioners  had  been  extremely  careful  to  sooth  James,  by  publisn- 
ing  a  declaration  that  their  sentence  against  Maiy  did,  in  no  degree,  dero- 

fate  from  his  honour,  or  invalidate  any  title  whicn  he  formerly  possessed : 
e  beheld  the  indignities  to  which  his  mother  had  been  exposed  with  filial 
concern,  and  with  tne  sentiments  which  became  a  king.  The  pride  of  tl»e 
Scottish  nation  was  roused  bj  the  insult  offered  to  the  blood  of  their 
monarchs,  and  called  upon  him  to  employ  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  m 
xffder  to  prevent  or  to  revenge  the  queen's  death. 
At  first,  be  could  hardly  believe  that  Elizabeth  would  venture  upon  an 
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action  so  unprecedented,  which  tended  so  visibly  to  render  the  persons  of 
princes  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  which  degraded  the  real 
dignity,  of  which,  at  other  times,  she  was  so  remarkably  jealous.  But  as 
soon  as  the  extraordinary  steps  which  she  took  discovered  her  intention,  he 
despatched  sir  William  Keitn  to  London ;  who,  together  with  Douglas,  his 
ambassador  in  ordinary,  remonstrated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  the 
injury  done  to  an  independent  queen,  in  subjecting  her  to  be  tried  like  a 

grivate  person,  and  by  laws  to  which  she  owed  no  obedience ;  and  besought 
llizabeth  not  to  add  to  this  injury  by  suffering  a  sentence  unjust  in  itself, 
as  well  as  dishonourable  to  the  king  of  Scots,  to  be  put  into  execution.* 

Elizabeth  returning  tx)  answer  to  these  remonstrances  of  his  ambassador, 
James  wrote  to  her  with  his  own  hand,  complaining  in  the  bitterest  terms 
of  her  conduct,  not  without  threats  that  both  his  duty  and  his  honour  would 
oblige  him  to  renounce  her  friendship,  and  to  act  as  became  a  son  when 
called  to  revenge  his  mother's  wrongs.j  At  the  same  time  he  assembled 
the  nobles,  who  promised  to  stand  by  him  in  so  e^ood  a  cause.  He  appoint- 
ed ambassadors  to  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  in  order  to  implore  the 
aid  of  these  courts ;  and  took  other  steps  towards  executing  his  threats  with 
vigour.  The  high  strain  of  his  letter  enraged  Elizabeth  to  such  a  degree, 
that  she  was  ready  to  dismiss  his  ambassadors  without  any  reply.  But 
his  preparations  alarmed  and  embarrassed  her  ministers,  ana  at  their 
entreaty  she  returned  a  sod  and  evasive  answer,  promising  to  listen  to  any 
overture  from  the  king,  that  tended  to  his  mothers  safety ;  and  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  until  the  arrival  of  new  ambassadors  from 
Scotland.! 
Meanwhile,  she  commanded  the  sentence  against  Mary  to  be  published 

tDec.  6l,  and  foigot  not  to  inform  the  people  that  this  was  extorted  from 
er  by  the  repeated  entreaty  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  At  the  same 
time  she  despatched  lords  Buckhurst  and  Beale  to  acauaint  Mary  with  the 
sentence,  ana  how  importunately  the  nation  demanded  the  execution  of  it : 
and  though  she  had  not  hitherto  yielded  to  these  solicitations,  she  advised 
her  to  prepare  for  an  event  whicn  mi^ht  become  necessary  for  securing  the 
protestant  religion,  as  well  as  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people.  Maiy 
received  the  message  riot  only  without  symptoms  of  fear,  but  with  ex* 
pressions  of  triumph.  ''No  wonder,"  said  she,  ''the  English  should  now 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  a  foreign  prince ;  they  have  oAen  offered  violence 
to  their  own  monarchs.  But  after  so  many  sufferings,  death  comes  to  me 
as  a  welcome  deliverer.  I  am  proud  to  tnink  that  my  life  is  deemed  of 
importance  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  as  a  martyr  for  it  I  am  now  will- 
ing to  die."§ 

After  the  publication  of  the  sentence,  Mary  was  stripped  of  every  re- 
maining mane  of  royalty.  The  canopy  of  state  in  her  apartment  was 
pulled  down;  Paulet  entered  her  chamber,  and  apjproached  her  persoD 
without  any  ceremony ;  and  even  appeared  covered  in  her  presence  [Dec, 
19].  Shocked  with  these  indignities,  and  offended  at  this  gross  familiarity, 
to  which  she  had  never  been  accustomed,  Mary  once  more  complained  to 
Elizabeth ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  her  last  request,  entreated  that  she 
would  permit  her  servants  to  cany  her  dead  body  into  France,  to  be  laid 
among  ner  ancestors  in  hallowed  ground ;  that  some  of  her  domestics  might 
be  present  at  her  death,  to  bear  witness  of  her  innocence,  and  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  catholic  faith  ;  that  all  her  servants  might  be  suffered  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  and  to  erijoy  those  small  legacies  which  she  should  bestow 
on  them,  as  testimonies  of  her  affection  j  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  her 
almoner,  or  some  other  catholic  priest,  might  be  allowed  to  attend  her,  and 
to  assist  her  in  preparing  for  an  eternal  world.    She  besought  her,  in  the 
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name  of  Jesus,  by  the  soul  and  memory  of  Henry  VII. ,  their  common 
progenitory  by  their  near  consan^inity,  and  the  royal  dignity  with  which 
they  weie  both  invested,  to  gratify  her  in  these  particulars,  and  to  indulge 
her  so  far  as  to  signify  her  compliance  by  a  letter  under  her  own  hand. 
Whether  Mary's  letter  was  ever  delivered  to  Elizabeth  is  uncertain.  No 
answer  was  returned,  and  no  regard  paid  to  her  requests.  She  was  offered 
a  protestant  bishop  or  dean  to  attend  her.  Them  she  rejected,  and,  with- 
out any  cleigyman  to  direct  her  devotions,  she  prepared,  in  great  tranquil- 
lity, for  the  approach  of  death,  which  she  now  believed  to  be  at  no  great 
distance.* 

1587.]  James,  without  losing  a  moment,  sent  new  ambassadors  to  Lon- 
don [Jan.  1].  These  were  the  Master  of  Gray,  and  sir  Robert  Melvil. 
In  order  to  remove  Elizabeth's  fears,  they  offered  that  their  master  would 
become  bound  that  no  conspiracy  should  be  undertaken  against  ber  person 
or  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  with  Mary's  consent ;  and,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  this,  would  deliver  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  as  hostages.  If  thisr  were  not  thought  sufficient,  they  pro- 
posed that  Mary  should  resign  all  her  rights  and  pretensions  to  her  son, 
nt>m  whom  nothing  injurious  to  the  protestant  religion,  or  inconsistent  with 
El  izabeth's  safety,  could  be  feared.  The  former  proposal  Elizabeth  reject- 
ed as  insecure ;  the  latter,  as  dangerous.  The  ambassadors  were  then 
instructed  to  talk  in  a  higher  tone :  and  Melvil  executed  the  commission 
with  fidelity,  and  with  zeal.  But  Gray,  with  his  usual  perfidy,  deceived 
his  Doaster,  who  trusted  him  with  a  negotiation  of  so  much  importance,  and 
betrayed  the  queen  whom  he  was  employed  to  save.  He  encouraged  and 
urged  Elizabeth  to  execute  the  sentence  a^nst  her  rival.  He  often  re- 
peated the  old  proverbial  sentence,  "  The  oead  cannot  bite."  And  what- 
ever should  happen,  he  undertook  to  pacify  the  king's  rage,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  any  violent  effects  of  his  resentment.! 

Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  discovered  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  violent 
agitation  and  disouietude  of  mind.  She  shunned  society,  she  was  often 
found  in  a  melancholy  and  musing  posture,  and  repeating  with  much  em* 
phasis  these  sentences,  which  she  borrowed  fix>m  some  of  the  devices  then 
m  vogue;  Avtferatiferi:  ne  feriare^  feri.  Much,  no  doubt,  of  this 
apparent  uneasmess  must  be  imputed  to  dissimulation ;  it  was  impossible, 
however,  that  a  princess,  naturally  so  cautious  as  Elizabeth,  should  ven- 
ture on  an  action,  which  might  expose  her  memory  to  infamy,  and  her  life 
and  kingdom  to  daneer,  without  reflecting  deeply,  and  hesitating  long. 
The  people  waited  her  determination  in  suspense  and  anxiety ;  and,  lest 
their  fear  or  their  zeal  should  subside,  rumours  of  danger  were  artfully 
invented  and  propagated  with  the  utmost  industry.  Aubespine,  the  French 
ambassador,  was  accused  of  having  suborned  an  assassin  to  murder  the 
aueen.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  said  by  some  to  be  already  arrived  at  Mil- 
•ford-haven.  Others  affirmed  that  the  duke  of  Guise  had  landed  with  a 
strong  army  in  Sussex.  Now  it  was  reported  that  the  northern  counties 
were  up  in  arms ;  next  day,  that  the  Scot?  had  entered  England  with  all 
their  forces ;  and  a  conspiracy,  it  was  whispered,  was  on  foot  for  seizing 
the  queen  and  burning  the  city.  The  panic  srew  every  day  more  yk>lent ; 
and  the  people,  astonished  and  enraged,  called  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  against  Maiy,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  restore  tranquillity  to 
the  kingdom.! 

While  these  sentiments  prevailed  among  her  subjects,  Elizabeth  thought 
she  might  safely  venture  to  strike  the  blow  which  she  had  so  long  medi- 
tated. She  commanded  Davison,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  bring 
to  her  the  fatal  warrant  [Feb.  1]  ;  and  her  behaviour  on  that  occasioD 
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plainly  showed,  that  it  is  not  to  humanity  that  we  must  ascribe  her  forbear« 
ance  nitherto.  At  the  yeiy  moment  she  was  signing  the  writ  which  jpve 
up  a  woman,  a  queen,  and  her  own  nearest  relation,  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  she  was  capable  of  jestii^.  **  Go,"  says  she  to  Davisonf 
*'and  tell  Walsingham  what  I  have  now  done,  though!  am  afraid  he  will 
die  for  grief  when  he  hears  it."  Her  chief  anxiety*  was  how  to  secure  the 
advants^es  which  would  arise  from  M^'s  death,  without  appearing  to 
have  given  her  consent  to  a  deed  so  odious.  She  often  hintea  to  Paulet 
and  Drurv,  as  well  as  to  some  other  courtiers,  that  now  was  the  time  to 
discover  tne  sincerity  of  their  concern  for  her  safety,  and  that  she  expected 
their  zeal  would  extricate  her  out  of  her  present  perplexi^.  But  they 
were  wise  enough  to  seem  not  to  understand  her  meaning.  Even  after  the 
Warrant  was  signed,  she  commanded  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Paulet  in  less 
ambiguous  terms,  complaining  of  his  remissness  in  sparing  so  long  the  life 
of  her  capital  enemy,  and  begging  him  to  remember  at  last  what  was 
hicumbent  on  him  as  an  affectionate  subject,  as  well  as  what  he  was  bound 
to  do  by  the  oath  of  association,  and  to  deliver  his  sovereign  from  continual 
fear  and  danger,  by  shortening  the  dajs  of  his  prisoner.  Paulet,  though 
ri^rous  and  harsh,  and  often  brutal  m  the  discharge  of  what  he  thouj^t 
his  duty,  as  Maiy's  keeper,  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity 
He  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain ;  and  lamenting  that  he  should  ever 
have  been  deemed  capable  of  acting  the  part  of  an  assassin,  he  declared 
that  the  (jueen  might  dispose  of  his  hfe  at  ner  pleasure,  but  that  he  would 
never  stain  his  own  honour,  nor  leave  an  everlasting  mark  of  infamy  on  his- 
pojsterit^,  by  lendii^  his  hand  to  perpetrate  so  foul  a  crime.  On  the  re^ 
ceipt  of  this  answer,  Elizabeth  became  extremely  peevish ;  and  calling 
him  a  dainty  and  precise  fell&aff  who  would  promise  much  but  perform 
nothing,  she  proposed  to  employ  one  Win^eld,  who  had  both  courage  and- 
inclination  to  strike  the  blow.*  But  Davison  remonstrating  against  this  as 
a  deed  dishonourable  in  itself,  and  of  dangerous  example,  she  a^ain  de- 
clared her  intention  that  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  commissioners' 
should  be  executed  according  to  law ;  and  as  she  had  already  signed  the' 
warrant,  she  begeed  that  no  further  application  m^ht  be  made  to  her  on 
that  head.  By  tnis,  the  privy  counsellors  thought  themselves  sufficiently 
authorized  to  proceed ;  and  prompted,  as  they  pretended,  by  zeal  for  the 
aueen's  safety,  or  instigated,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the  apprehension  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  would  themselves  be  exposed,  if  tne  life  of  the' 
queen  of  Scots  were  spared,  they  assembled  in  the  council  chamber ;  and 
by  a  letter  under  all  their  hands,  empowered  the  earls  of  Shrewsbuiy  and 
Kent,  together  with  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  see  the  sentence  put 
in  execution.! 

On  Tuesday  the  seventh  of  February,  the  two  earls  arrived  at  Fotherin 
gay,  and  demanded  access  to  the  queen,  read  in  her  presence  the  warrant 
for  execution,  and  required  her  to  prepare  to  die  next  morning.  Maiy 
heard  them  to  the  end  without  emotion,  and  crossing  herself  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ''That  soul,"  said  die, 
''is  not  worthy  the  fovs  of  Heaven,  which  repines  because  the  body  must 
endare  the  stroke  of  the  executionef ;  and  though  I  did  not  expect  that  the 
queen  of  England  would  set  the  mt  example  of  violating  the  sacred  per- 
son of  a  sovereign  prince,  I  willii^ly  submK  to  that  which  Providence  has 
decreed  to  be  my  lot ;"  and  laying  her  hand  on  a  bible,  which  happened 
to  be  near  her,  she  solemnly  protested  that  she  was  innocent  of  that  con- 
spiracy which  babington  had  carried  on  afi[ainst  Elizabeth^s  life.|  She  thev 
mentioned  the  requests  contained  in  her  letter  to  Elizabeth,  but  obtained 
no  satis&ctory  aaswer.  She  entreated  with  particular  earnestness,  thai 
now  in  her  last  moments  her  almoner  m^t  be  suffered  to  attend  her,  and 
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tiiflt  she  mifi^ht  enjoy  the  consolation  of  those  pious  institutions  prescribed 
b}[  her  religion.  £ven  this  favour,  which  is  usually  gpranted  to  the  vilest 
criroinaly  was  absolutely  denied. 

Her  attendants,  during  this  conversation,  were  bathed  in  tears,  and^ 
though  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  two  earls,  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed their  anguish ;  but  no  sooner  did  Kent  and  Shrewsbuiy  withdraw, 
than  they  ran  to  their  mistress,  and  burst  out  into  the  most  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  Mary,  however,  not  only  retained  per- 
fect composure  of  mind  herself,  but  endeavoured  to  moderate  their  exces- 
sive erief ;  and  falling  on  her  knees  with  all  her  domestics  round  her,  she 
thanKed  heaven  that  ner  sufferings  were  now  so  near  an  end,  and  prayed 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  endure  what  still  remained  with  decency  and 
with  fortitude.  The  greater  part  of  the  evening  she  employed  in  settling 
her  wordly  affairs.  She  wrote  her  testament  with  her  own  hand.  Her 
money,  her  jewels,  and  her  clothes,  she  distributed  among  her  servants, 
according  to  their  rank,  or  merit.  She  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  another  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  full  of  tender  but  magnanimous 
sentiments,  and  recommended  her  soul  to  their  prayers,  and  her  afflicted 
servants  to  their  protection.  At  supper  she  ate  temperately,  as  usual,  and 
conversed  not  only  with  ease,  but  with  cheerfulness;  she  drank  to  evenr 
one  of  her  servants,  and  asked  their  forgiveness,  if  ever  she  had  failed  in 
any  part  of  her  duty  towards  them.  At  her  wonted  time  she  went  to  bed,' 
and  slept  calmly  a  few  hours.  Early  in  the  morning  she  retired  into  her 
closet,  and  employed  a  considerable  time  in  devotion.  At  eight  a'clock 
the  higi)  sberiof  and  bis  officers  entered  her  chamber,  and  found  her  still 
kneeling  at  the  altar.  She  immediately  started  up,  and  with  a  majestic 
mien,  and  a  countenance  undismayed  and  even  cheerful,  advanced  towardf^ 
the  place  of  execution,  leaning  on  two  of  Paulet's  attendants.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  mourning  habit,  but  with  an  elegance  and  splendour  which 
she  had  long  laid  asfde,  except  on  a  few  festival  days.  An  Agnus  Dei 
hune  by  a  pomander  chain  at  her  neck ;  her  beads  at  her  girdle ;  and  in 
her  nand  she  carried  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the 
two  earls,  attended  by  several  gentlemen  from  the  neighbouring  counties, 
received  her  ;  and  there  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  the  master  of  her  household, 
who  had  been  secluded  for  some  weeks  from  her  presence,  was  permitted 
to  take  his  last  farewell.  At  the  si^ht  of  a  mistress  yvhom  he  tenderly 
loved,  in  such  a  situation,  he  melted  into  tears ;  and  as  he  was  bewailing 
her  condition,  and  complaining  of  his  own  hard  fate,  in  being  appointed  to 
car^  the  account  of  such  a  mournful  event  into  Scotland,  m aiy  replied, 
^  VVeep  not,  good  Melvil,  there  is  at  present  g^at  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Thou  shalt  this  day  see  Mary  Stevvart  delivered  from  all  her  cares,  and 
such  an  end  nut  to  her  tedious  sufferings  as  she  has  long  expected.  Bear 
witness  that  i  die  constant  in  my  religion ;  firm  in  my  fiaelity  towards 
Scotland ;  and  unchanged  in  my  affection  to  France.  Commend  me  to 
my  son.  Tell  him  I  have  done  nothing  injurious  to  his  kingdom,  to  his* 
honour,  or  to  his  rights ;  and  God  forgive  all  those  who  have  thirsted, 
without  cause,  for  my  blood  !*' 

With  much  difficulty,  and  after  man^  entreaties,  she  preyailed  on  the 
two  earls  to  allow  Melvil,  together  with  three  of  her  men  servants,  and 
two  of  her  maids,  to  attend  her  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  erected  in  Uie 
same  hall  where  she  had  been  tried,  raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  and 
covered,  as  well  as  a  chair,  the  cushion,  and  block,  with  black  cloth. 
Mary  mounted  the  steps  with  alacrity,  beheld  all  this  apparatus  of  death 
with  an  unaltered  countenance,  and  signing  herself  with  tne  cross,  she  sat 
down  in  the  chair.  Beale  read  the  warrant  for  execution  with  a  loud  voice, 
to  which  she  listened  with  a  careless  air,  and  like  one  occupied  with  other 
thoughts.  Then  the  dean  of  Peterborough  began  a  devout  discourse, 
suitaUe  to  her  present  cooditioo,  and  offered  up  pray^  to  heaven  in  her 
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behalf;  but  she  declared  that  she  could  not  in  conscience  hearken  to  the 
one,  nor  join  with  the  other ;  and  kneeling  down,  repeated  a  Latin  prajer. 
When  the  dean  had  finished  his  devotions,  she,  with  an  audible  voice,  and 
In  the  English  tongue,  recommended  unto  God  the  afflicted  state  of  the 
church,  and  prayed  for  prosperity  to  her  son,  and  for  a  long;  life  and 
peaceable  reigr^  to  Elizabeth.  She  declared  that  she  hoped  Tor  mercv 
only  through  the  death  of  Christ,  at  the  loot  of  whose  image  she  now  will- 
ii^Ij  shea  her  blood ;  and  lifting  up  and  kissing  the  crucifix,  she  thus 
addressed  it :  '*  As  thy  arms,  O  Jesus,  were  extended  on  the  cross ;  sa 
with  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy  receive  me,  and  forgive  my  sins." 

She  then  prepared  for  the  block,  by  taking  off  her  veil  and  upi)er  gar- 
ments ;  and  one  of  the  executioners  rudely  endeavouring  to  assist,  she 
gently  checked  him,  and  said  with  a  smile,  that  she  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  undress  before  so  many  spectators,  nor  to  be  served  by  such 
valets.  With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude  she  laid  her  neck  on  the 
block ;  and  while  one  executioner  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  second 
stroke  cut  off  her  head,  which  falling  out  of  its  attire,  discovered  her  hair 
already  grown  quite  gray  with  cares  and  sorrows.  The  executioner  held  . 
it  up  stilt  streaming  with  blood,  and  the  dean  crying  out, "  So  perish  all 
queen  Elizabeth's  enemies!"  the  earl  of  Kent  alone  answered  Amen. 
The  rest  of  the  spectators  continued  silent,  and  drowned  in  tears ;  being 
incapable,  at  that  moment,  of  any  other  sentiments  but  those  of  pity  or 
admiration.* 

Such  was  the  tragical  death  of  Maiy,  queen  of  Scots,  afler  a  life  of  forty- 
four  years  and  two  months,  almost  nineteen  years  of  which  she  passed  in 
captivity.  The  political  parties  which  were  formed  in  the  kingdom  during^ 
her  reign  have  suosisted  under  various  denominations  ever  since  that  time. 
The  rancour  with  which  they  were  at  first  animated  hath  descended  to 
succeeding  ages,  and  their  prejudices,  as  well  as  their  rage,  have  been 
perpetuated,  and  even  augmented.  Among  historians,  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  all  these  passions,  and  who  have  either  ascribed  to  her 
every  virtuous  and  amiable  quality,  or  have  imputed  to  her  all  the  vices 
of  which  the  human  heart  is  susceptible,  we  search  in  vain  for  Mary's  real 
character.  She  neither  merited  the  exaggerated  praises  of  the  one,  nor 
the  undistinguished  censure  of  the  other. 

To  aU  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  utmost  eleganoe  of  external  form, 
she  added  those  accomplishments  which  render  their  iinpression  irre-* 
sistible.  Polite,  affable,  insinuating,  sprightly,  and  capable  olspeaking  and 
of  writing  with  equal  ease  and  dignify.  Sudden,  however,  and  violent  in 
all  her  attachments  j  because  her  heart  was  warm  and  unsuspicious.  Im- 
patient of  contradiction ;  because  she  had  been  accustomed  from  her 
infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen.  No  stranger,  on  some  occasions,  to 
dissimulation ;  which,  in  that  perfidious  court  where  ^e  received  her 
education,  was  reckoned  among  the  necessaiy  arts  of  government.  Not 
insensible  of  flattery,  or  unconscious  of  that  pleasure  with  which  almost 
every  woman  beholds  the  influence  of  her  own  beauty.  Formed  with 
the  qualities  which  we  love,  not  with  the  talents  that  we  admire,  she 
was  an  agreeable  woman  rather  than  an  illustrious  queen.  The  vivacity 
of  her  spirit,  not  sufficiently  tempered  with  sound  iudgment,  and  tbe 
warmth  of  her  heart,  which  was  not  at  all  times  under  the  restraint  of 
discretion,  betrayed  her  both  into  errors  and  into  crimes.  To  say  that  she 
was  always  unfortunate  will  not  account  for  that  long  and  almost  unintei^ 
rupted  succession  of  calamities  which  befell  her ;  we  must  likewise  add^ 
that  she  was  otlien  imprudent.  Her  passion  for  Damly  was  ra^,  youthfii); 
and  excessive ;  and  though  the  sudden  transition,  to  the  opposite  extreme 
was  the  natural  effect  of  her  ill  requited  love,  and  of  his  ingratitude^ 
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lUBoleDoe»  and  brutality ;  yet  neither  these,  nor  Bothwell's  artful  address 
and  important  services,  can  justify  her  attachment  to  that  nobleman.  Even 
the  manners  of  the  age,  licentious  as  they  were,  are  no  apology  for  this 
unhappy  passion ;  nor  ca^  they  induce  us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and 
infamous  scene  which  followed  upon  it,  with  less  abhorrence.  Humanity 
will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  her  character  which  it.  cannot  approve, 
and  may,  perhaps,  prompt  some  to  impute  some  of  her  actions  to  her 
situation,  more  than  to  her  dispositions ;  and  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of 
the  ^rmer,  rather  than  excuse'  the  perverseness  of  the  latter.  Mary\s  suf- 
ferings exceed,  both  in  degree  ana  in  duration,  those  tragical  distresses 
which  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite  sorrow  and  commiseration ;  and  while 
we  survey  them,  we  are  apt  altogether  to  forget  her  frailties,  we  think  of 
her  faults  with  less  indignation,  and  approve  of  our  tears  as  if  they  were 
shed  for  a  person  who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  omitted  in 
writing  the  histoiy  of  a  female  reign,  all  contemporair  authors  a^ree  in 
ascribing  to  Maiy  the  utmost  beaut^of  countenance,  and  elegance  ot  shape, 
of  which  the  human  form  is  capable.  Her  han:  was  black,  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  she  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks,  and 
of  different  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a  dark  gray  ;  her  complexion  was 
exquisitely  fine ;  and  her  hands  and  arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to 
shape  and,  colour.  Her  stature  was  of  a  height  thai  rose  to  the  me^estic^ 
She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equsa  grace.  Her  taste  for  music 
was  just,  and  she  both  suneand  played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skiU, 
Towards  the  end  of  her  life,  long  confinement,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
houses  in  which  she  had  been  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheumatism,  which 
often  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  No  mao>  says  Brantome,  ever 
beheld  her  person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read  her  histoiy 
without  sorrow. 

None  of  her  women  were  suffered  to  come  near  her  dead  body,  which 
was  carried  into  a  room  adioinii^  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  it  lay 
for  some  days,  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth  torn  from  a  billiard  table.  The 
block,  the  scaffold,  the  aprons  of  the  executioners,  and  every  thing  stained 
with  her  blood,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Not  long  after,  Elizabeth  appointed 
her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough  with  royal  mag- 
nificence. But  this  vuIjBfar  artifice  was  employed  in  vain;  the  pageantry 
of  a  pompous  funeral  did  not  efface  the  memory  of  those  injunes  which 
laid  Mary  in  her  grave.  James,  soon  after  his  accession  to  i\ie  English 
throne,  ordered  her  body  to  be  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  be 
deposited  among  the  monarchs  of  fkigland. 

Elizabeth  affected  to  receive  the  accounts  of  Mary's  death  with  the  most 
yiolent  emotions  of  surprise  and  concern.  Sighs,  tears,  lamentations,  and 
mourning,  were  all  employed  to  dis{)lay  the  reality  and  greatness  of  her 
sorrow.  Evident  marks  ot  dissimulation  and  artifice  may  be  traced  through 
every  period  of  Elizabeth's  proceedings  against  the  life  of  the  Scottish 
queen.  The  commission  for  bringing  Mary  to  a  public  trial  was  seemingly 
extorted  from  her  by  the  entreaties  of  her  privy  counsellors.    She  delayed 

Eublishin^  the  sentence  against  her  till  she  was  twice  solicited  by  both 
ouses  ot  parliament.  Nor  did  she  sign  the  warrant  for  execution  without 
the  utmost  apparent  reluctance.  One  scene  more  of  the  boldest  aud  most 
sdemn  deceit  remained  to  be  exhibited.  She  undertook  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  Mary  had  been  put  to  death  without  her  knowledge, 

god  against  her  will.    Uavison,  who  neither  suspecttd  her  intention  nor 
is  own  danger,  was  her  instrument  in  canying  on  this  artifice,  and  fell  a 
yictim  to  it. 

It  was  his  duty,  as  secretaiv  of  state,  to  lay  before  her  the  warrant  for 
execution,  in  order  to  be  signed ;  and  by  her  command  he  carried  it  to  the 
great  seal.    She  pietended,  however,  that  she  had^aiged  him  not  to 
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communicate  what  she  had  done  to  any  person,  nor  to  suffer  the  warrant 
to  eo  out  of  his  hands  without  her  express  permissioo ;  that,  in  contempt 
of  Inis  order,  he  had  not  only  revealed  the  matter  to  several  of  her  minis- 
ters, but  had,  in  concert  with  them,  assembled  her  privy  counsellors,  by 
whom,  without  her  consent  or  knowledge,  the  warrant  was  issued,  and 
the  earb  of  Shrewsbuir  and  Kent  empowered  to  put  it  in  execution 
Though  Davison  denied  all  this,  and  with  circumstances  which  bear  the 
strongest  marks  of  truth  and  credibility ;  though  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived that  her  privy  council,  composed  of  the  persons  in  whom  she  most 
confided,  of  her  ministers  and  favourites,  would  assemble  within  the  walls 
of  her  palace,  and  venture  to  transact  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
without  her  privity,  and  contrary  to  her  inclination ;  yet  so  far  did  she 
canr  her  dissimulation  that,  wrth  aU  the  signs  of  displeasure  and  of  rage, 
she  oanished  most  of  her  counsellers  out  of  her  presence  |  and  treated 
Burleigh,  in  particular,  so  harshly,  and  with  such  marks  of  disgust,  that  he 
eave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  in  the  deepest  affliction  wrote  to  the  (^ueen. 
Begging  leave  to  resign  all  his  places,  that  he  might  retire  to  his  own 
estate.  Davison  she  instantly  deprived  of  his  office,  and  committed  him  a 
close  prisoner  to  the  tower  [March].  He  was  soon  after  brought  to  a 
solemn  trial  in  the  star  chamber,  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  He  languished 
several  years  in  confinement,  and  never  recovered  any  degree  of  favour 
or  of  power.  As  her  jealousy  and  fear  had  bereaved  the  queen  of  Scots 
of  life,  in  order  to  palliate  this  part  of  her  conduct,  Elizabeth  made  no 
scruple  of  sacrificing^  the  reputation  and  happiness  of  one  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  able  men  in  her  kii^dom.* 

Thb  solemn  farce,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name,  furnished  Elizabeth, 
however,  with  an  apology  to  the  king  of  Scots.  As  the  prospect  of  his 
mother's  danger  had  excited  the  king's  filial  care  and  concern,  tne  account 
of  her  death  filled  him  with  grief  and  resentment.  His  subjects  felt  the 
dishonour  done  to  him  and  to  the  nation.  In  order  to  sooth  both,  Eliza- 
beth instantljT  despatched  Robert  Cary,  one  of  lord  Hunsdon's  sons,  with  a 
letter  expressing  her  extreme  affliction  on  account  of  that  miserable  accident, 
yr hich,  as  she  pretended,  had  happened  far  contrary  to  her  appointment  or 
intention.  James  would  not  permit  her  messenger  to  enter  Scotland,  and 
with  some  difficulty  received  a  memorial  which  he  sent  from  Berwick.  It 
contained  the  tale  concerning  Davison,  dressed  up  with  all  the  circum- 
stances which  tended  to  exculpate  Elizabeth,  and  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  on  his  rashness  or  treacheiy.  Such  a  defence  gave  little  satisfaction, 
and  was  considered  as  mockery  added  to  insult ;  and  many  of  the  nobles, 
as  well  as  the  kingj  breathed  nothing  but  revenge.  Elizabeth  was  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  pacify  them,  and  she  wanted  neither  able  instruments 
nor  plausible  reasons,  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  Leicester  wrote  to  the 
king,  and  Walsing^am  to  secretary  Maitland.  They  represented  the  cer- 
tain destruction  to  which  James  would  expose  himself,  if,  with  the  forces 
of  Scodand  alone,  he  should  venture  to  attack  a  kingdom  so  far  superior 
in  power ;  that  the  history  of  past  aees,  as  well  as  his  mother's  sad  expe- 
rience, might  convince  him,  that  notnii^  could  be  more  dangerous  or  de- 
ceitful than  dependence  on  foreign  aid;  that  the  king  of  France  would 
never  wish  to  see  the  British  kingdoms  united  under  one  monarch,  nor 
contribute  tn  invest  a  prince  so  nearly  allied  to  the  house  of  Guise  with 
such  formidable  power ;  that  Philip  might  be  a  more  active  ally,  but  would 
certainly  prove  a  more  dan^rous  one  ;  and  under  pretence  of  assisting 
him  would  assert  his  own  nght  to  the  English  crown,  which  he  already 
began  openly  to  claim ;  that  the  same  statute,  on  which  the  sentence  of 
death  against  his  mother  had  been  founded,  would  justify  the  excludin^^ 
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him  from  die  succession  to  the  crown ;  that  the  English,  naturally  averse 
irom  the  dominion  of  strangers,  would  not  fail,  if  exasperated  by  his  hos- 
tilities, to  apply  it  in  that  manner ;  that  Elizabeth  was  disposed  to  repair 
the  wrongs  which  the  mother  bad  suffered,  by  her  tenderness  and  affection 
towards  the  son  ;  and  that  by  engaging  in  a  fruitless  war,  he  would  de- 
prive himself  of  a  noble  inheritance,  which,  by  cultivating  her  friendbhip, 
ne  must  infallibly  obtain.  These  representations,  added  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  weakness,  to  the  smallness  of  his  revenues,  to  the  niutr- 
nous  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobles,  to  the  dubious  fidelity  of  others,  and  to 
the  influence  of  that  faction  which  was  entirely  at  Elizabeth's  devotion, 
convinced  James  that  a  war  with  England,  however  just,  would  in  the 

E  resent  juncture  be  altogether  impolitical.  All  these  considerations  induced 
im  to  stifle  his  resentment ;  to  appear  satisfied  with  the  punisliment  in- 
flicted on  Davison  ;  and  to  preserve  all  the  semblances  of  friendship  with 
the  English  court.*  In  this  manner  did  the  cloud  which  threatened  such 
a  storm  pass  away.  Mary's  death,  like  that  of  a  common  criminal,  re- 
mained imavenged  by  any  prince ;  and,  whatever  infamy  Elizabeth  might 
incur,  she  was  exposed  to  no  new  danger  on  that  account. 

Mary's  death,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  master  of  Gray,  and  lost 
him  the  king's  favour,  which  he  had  for  some  time  possessed.  He  was 
become  as  odious  to  the  nation  as  favourites  who  acquire  power  without 
merit,  and  exercise  it  without  discretion,  usually  are.    The  treacherous 

5 art  which  he  had  acted  during  his  late  embassy  was  no  secret,  and  filled 
ames,  who  at  length  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  with  astonishment. 
The  courtiers  observed  the  symptoms  of  di^ust  arising  in  the  king's  mind, 
his  enemies  seized  the  opportunity,  and  sir  William  Stewart,  in  revenge  of 
the  perfidy  with  which  Gray  had  betrayed  his  brother  captain  James 
[May  10],  publicly  accused  him  before  a  convention  of  nobles,  not  only  of 
having  contributed,  by  his  advice  and  suggestions,  to  take  away  the  lile  of 
tiie  aueen,  but  of  holding  correspondence  with  popish  princes,  in  order 
to  subvert  the  religion  established  in  the  kingdom.  Gray,  unsupported  by 
the  king,  deserted  by  all,  and  conscious  of  his  own  guilt,  made  a  feeble 
defence.  He  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  a  punishment  very 
unequal  to  his  crimes.  But  the  king  was  unwilling  to  abandon  one  whom 
he  had  once  favoured  so  highly  to'tne^risour  of  justice  ;  and  lord  Hamil- 
ton, his  near  relation,  and  the  other  nobles  who  had  lately  returned  from 
exile,  in  gratitude  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  served  tnem,  interceded 
warmly  in  his  behalf. 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  destruction  of  one  of  his  enemies,  captain 
James  Stewart  thought  the  juncture  favourable  for  propecuting  his  revenge 
on  them  all.  He  singled  out  secretary  Maitland,  the  most  eminent  both 
for  abilities  and  enmity  to  him  ;  and  offered  to  prove  that  he  was  no  less 
accessary  than  Gray  to  the  queen's  death,  and  bad  even  formed  a  design 
of  delivering  up  the  king  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But  time 
and  absence  had,  in  a  ereat  measure,  extinguished  the  king's  affection  for 
a  minion  who  so  little  deserved  it.  All  the  courtiers  combined  against  him 
as  a  common  enemy  ;  and,  instead  of  gaining  his  point,  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  the  office  of  chancellor  conferred  upon  Maitland,  wbo»  to- 
gether with  that  dignity,  enjoyed  afl  the  power  ana  influence  of  a  prime 
minister. 

In  &e  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met  this  year,  the  same  hatred  to 
the  order  of  bishops,  and  the  same  jealousy  and  fear  of  their  encroach- 
ments, appeared.  But  as  the  king  was  now  of  fuU  age,  and  a  parliament 
was  summoned  on  that  occasion,  the  cleigy  remained  satisfiea  with  ap- 
pointing some  of  their  number  to  represent  their  grievances  to  that  courts 
uom  wnicfa  great  things  were  expected. 
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Preyious  to  this  meeting  of  parliament,  James  attempted  a  work  worthy 
of  a  king.  The  deadly  teuds  which  subsisted  between  many  of  the  great 
families,  and  which  were  transmitted  from  one  ereneration  to  another, 
weakened  the  strength  of  the  kingdom ;  contributed,  more  than  any  other 
circumstance,  to  preserve  a  fierce  and  barbarous  spirit  among  the  nobles ; 
and  proved  the  occasion  of  many  disasters  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country.  After  many  preparatory  negotiations,  he  invited  the  contendii^ 
parties  to  a  royal  entertainment  in  ue  palace  of  Holyroodhouse ;  am^ 
partly  b^  his  authority,  partly  by  his  entreaties,  obtained  their  promise  to 
Dury  their  dissensions  in  perpetual  oblivion.  From  thence  he  conducted 
them,  in  solemn  {)rocession,  through  Uie  streets  of  Edinbuigh,  marching  by 
pairs,  each  hand  in  hand  with  his  enemy.  A  collation  of  wine  and  sweet- 
meats was  prepared  at  the  public  cross,  and  there  they  drank  to  each  other, 
with  all  the  signs  of  reciprocal  forgiveness,  and  of  future  friendship.  The 
people,  who  were  present  at  a  spectacle  so  unusual,  conceived  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  seeing  concord  and  tranquillity  established  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  testified  their  satisfaction  by  repeated  acclamations.* 
Unhappily,  the  effects  of  *this  reconciliation  were  not  correspondent  either 
to  the  pious  endeavours  of  the  king,  or  to  the  fond  wishes  oi  the  people. 

The  first  care  of  the  parliament  was  the  security  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion. All  the  laws  passed  in  its  favour,  since  the  reformation,  were  ratified ; 
and  a  new  and  severe  one  was  enacted  against  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits^ 
whose  restless  bdusti^  in  making  proselytes,  brought  many  of  them  into 
Scotland  about  this  time.  Two  acts  of  this  parliament  deserve  more 
particular  notice,  on  account  of  the  consequences  with  which  they  were 
followed. 

The  one  respected  the  lands  of  the  church.  As  the  public  revenues 
were  not  sufficient  for  defi:aying  the  king's  ordinary  charges;  as  the 
administration  of  the  government  became  more  complicated  and  more 
expensive ;  as  James  was  naturally  profuse,  and  a  stranger  to  economy,  it 
was  necessary  on  all  these  accounts  to  provide  some  fund  proportioned  to 
his  exigencies.  But  no  considerable  sum  could  be  levied  on  the  commons^ 
who  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  nobles 
were  unaccustomed  to  bear  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes.  The  revenues  of 
the  church  were  the  only  source  whence  a  proper  supply  could  be  drawn. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  depredations  of  the  laity  since  the  reformation, 
and  the  various  devices  which  they  had  employed  to  seize  the  church 
lands,  some  considerable  portion  of  them  remained  still  unalienated, 
and  were  held  either  by  the  bishops  who  possessed  the  benefices,  or 
were  granted  to  laymen  during  pleasure.  All  ^these  lands  were  in  this 
parliament  annexed,  by  one  general!  law  to  the  crown,  and  the  king  was 
empowered  to  apply  the  rents  of  them  to  his  own  use.  The  tithes  alone 
were  reserved  for  tne  maintenance  of  the  persons  who  served  the  cure, 
and  the  principal  mansion-house,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  by  way  of  glebe, 
allotted  for  their  residence.  By  this  great'  accession  of  property,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  king  must  have  acquired  a  vast  increase  of 
power,  and  the  influence  of  the  nobles  have  suffered  a  proportional  diiAinu- 
tion.  The  very  reverse  of  this  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  case. 
Almost  all  grants  of  church-lands,  prior  to  this  act,  were  therebv  confirmed, 
and  tides,  which  were  formerly  reckoned  precarious,  derived  thence  the 
sanction  of  parliamentary  authority.  James  was  likewise  authorized, 
during  a  limited  time,  to  make  new  alienations ;  and  such  was  the  facility 
of  his  temper,  ever  ready  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  servants,  and 
to  ^tify  their  most  extravagant  demands,  that  not  only  during  the  time 
limited,  but  throughout  his  vvhole  reigp,  he  was  continually  employed  in 
bestowing,  and  his  parliament  in  ratifying,  grants  of  this  kind  to  lus  nobles: 
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hence  little  advantage  accraed  to  the  crown  from  that  which  might  hare 
been  so  valnable  an  addition  to  its  revenues.  The  bishops,  however,  weie 
great  sufferers  by  the  law.  But  at  this  juncture  neither  the  king  nor  bis 
ministers  were  solicitous  about  the  interests  of  an  order  of  men,  odious 
to  the  people,  and  persecuted  hy  the  cleigy.  Their  enemies  promoted 
the  law  with  die  utmost  zeal.  The  prospect  of  sharing  in  their  spoils 
uiduced  all  parties  to  consent  to  it ;  ana  after  a  step  so  fatal  to  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  dignified  cieiry,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  introduce 
that  change  in  the  government  of  the  church  which  soon  aAer  took  place.* 

The  change  which  the  other  statute  produced  in  the  civil  constitution 
was  no  less  remaricable.  Under  the  feudal  system,  eveiy  freeholder,  or 
immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  had  a  right  to  oe  present  in  parliament. 
These  freeholders  were  orieinally  few  in  number,  but  possessed  of  great  and 
extensive  property.  By  degrees  these  vast  possessions  were  divided  by 
the  proprietors  themselves,  or  parcelled  out  by  the  prince,  or  split  by  other 
accidents.  The  number  of  freeholders  became  greater,  and  their  condition 
more  unequal ;  besides  the  ancient  barons,  who  preserved  their  estates 
and  their  power  unimpaired,  there  arose  another  order  whose  rights  were 
the  same,  though  their  wealth  and  influence  were  far  inferior.  But,  in 
rude  ages,  when  the  art  of  government  was  extremely  imperfect,  when 
parliaments  were  seldom  assembled,  and  deliberated  on  matters  little 
interesting  to  a  martial  people,  few  of  the  lesser  barons  took  their  seats,  and 
the  whole  parliamentary  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  greater  barons^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  ecclesiastical  order.  James  I.,  fond  of  imitating 
the  forms  of  the  English  constitution,  to  which  he  had  been  long  accus- 
-tomed,  and  desirous  of  providing  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  great 
nobles,  procured  an  act  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  dispensing  with  the  personal  attendance  of  the  lesser  barons,  and  em- 
powering those  in  each  county  to  choose  two  commissioners  to  represent  them 
in  parliament.  This  law,  like  many  other  regulations  of  that  wise  prince,  pro- 
duced little  effect.  All  toe  king's  vassals  continued,  as  formerly,  possessed  of 
a  right  to  be  present  in  parliament ;  but,  unless  in  some  extraordinary  conjunc- 
tures, the  greater  barons  alone  attended.  ■  But  by  means  of  the  reformation 
the  constitution  had  undeigone  a  great  change.  The  aristocratical  power 
of  the  nobles  had  been  much  increased,  and  the  influence  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical order,  which  the  crown  usually  employed  to  check  their  usurpation 
and  to  balance  their  authority,  had  diminished  in  proportion.  Many  of 
the  abbeys  and  priories  had  been  erected  into  temporal  peerages  |  and 
the  protestant  bisnops,  an  indigent  race  of  men  and  odious  to  the  nation, 
were  far  from  possessing  the  weight  and  credit  which  their  predecessors 
derived  from  their  own  exorbitant  wealth  and  the  superstitious  reverence 
of  the  people.  In  this  situation  the  king  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
employed  by  James  I.,  and  obtained  a  law  reviving  the  statute  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven ;  and  from  that  time  the  commons 
of  Scotland  have  sent  their  representatives  to  parliament.  An  act  which 
tended  so  visibly  to  abridge  their  authority  did  not  pass  without  opposition 
from  many  of  the  nobles.  But  as  the  King  had  a  right  to  summon  the 
lesser  barons  to  attend  in  person,  others  were  apprehensive  of  seeing  the 
house  filled  with  a  multitude  of  his  dependents,  and  consented  the  more 
willingly  to  a  law  which  laid  them  under  the  restriction  of  appearing  only 
by  their  representatives. 

The  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  e^hty-eight  began  with  a 
universal  expectation  throughout  all  Europe  that  it  was  to  be  distinguished 
by  wonderful  events  and  revolutions.  Several  astrologers,  accoraing  to 
the  accounts  of  contemporary  historians,  had  predicted  this ;  and  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  the  two  principal  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  such  that 
a  sagacious  observer,  without  any  supernatural  intelligence,  might  have 
hazarded  the  prediction  and  have  foreseen  the  approach  of  some  grand 
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crisis.  lo  Fiance  it  was  evident  from  the  astonishing  progress  of  the 
league  conducted  by  a  leader  whose  ambition  was  restrained  by  no  scruples^ 
and  whose  genius  had  hitherto  surmounted  all  difficulties ;  as  well  as  m>m 
the  timid,  variable,  and  impoh'tic  councils  of  Heniy  III.,  that  either  that 
monarch  must  submit  to  abandon  the  throne  of  which  he  was  unworthy, 
or  by  some  sudden  and  daring  blow  cut  off  his  formidable  rival.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  duke  of  Guise  drove  his  master 
out  of  his  capital  city,  and  forced  him  to  conclude  a  peace  which  left  him 
onljT  the  shadow  of  royalty ;  and  before  the  year  expired  he  himself  jfell 
a  victim  to  the  resentment  and  fear  of  Heniy  and  to  his  own  security.  In 
Spain  the  operations  were  such  as  promised  something  still  more  uncommon. 
During  three  years  Philin  bad  employed  all  the  power  of  his  EuropeaQ 
domimons,  and  exhausted  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  in  vast  preparations 
for  war.  A  fleet,  the  greatest  that  bad  ever  appeared  in  the  ocean,  was 
ready  to  sail  from  Lisbon,  and  a  numerous  land  army  was  assembled  to 
embark  on  board  of  it.  Its  destination  was  still  unluiown,  though  many 
circumstances  made  it  probable  that  the  bk)w  was  aimed,  in  the  first  place, 
against  Ei^land.  Elizabeth  had  long  given  secret  aid  to  the  revolted  pro- 
vmces  in  the  Low-Countries,  and  now  openly  afforded  them  her  protection. 
A  numerous  body  of  her  troops  was  in  their  service ;  the  earl  of  Leicester 
commanded  their  armies ;  she  had  great  sway  in  the  civil  government  of 
the  republic";  and  some  of  its  most  considerable  towns  were  in  her  pos- 
session. Her  fleets  bad  insulted  the  coasts  of  Spain,  intercepted  the 
galleons  from  the  West  Indies,  and  threatened  the  colonies  there.  Roused 
by  so  many  injuries,  allured  by  views  of  ambition,  and  animated  by  a 
suoerstitious  zeal  for  propagating  the  Romish  religion,  Philip  resolved  not 
only  to  invade  but  to  conquer  England,  to  which  hjs  descent  trom  the  house 
of  Lancaster  and  the  donation  of  pope  Sixtus  V«  gave  him  in  bis  own 
opinion  a  double  title. 

Elizabeth  saw  the  danger  approach,  and  prepared  to  encounter  it.  The 
measures  for  the  defence  of  her  kingdom  were  concerted  and  carried  oo 
with  the  wisdom  and  vi^ur  which  distin^ished  her  reLp.  Her  chief 
care  was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots,  one  had  treated 
the  queen  his  mother  with  a  rigour  unknown  among;  princes ;  she  had  often 
usedi  himself  harshly,  and  with  contempt ;  and  though  he  had  hitherto 
prudendy  suppressed  his  resentment  of  tnese  iniuries,  she  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  altogether  extineuished,  and  was  afraid  that  in  her  present  situation 
it  might  burst  out  wim  fatal  violence.  Philip,  sensible  how  much  an 
alliance  with  Scotland  would  facilitate  his  enterprise,  courted  James  with 
the  utmost  assiduity.  He  excited  him  to  revepge  his  mother's  wrong :  he 
flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  sharing  his  conquests ;  and  o&red  mm  in 
marriage  hb  daughter  the  infanta^  Isabella.  At  the  same  time,  Scotland 
swarmed  with  priests,  his  emissaries,  who  seduced  some  of  the  nobles  to 
popeiy,  and  corrupted  others  with  bribes  and  promises.  Huntly,  Errol, 
Crawford,  were  the  heads  of  a  faction  which  openly  espoused  the  interest 
of  Spain.  Lord  Maxwell  arriving  fix»n  that  court,  b^an  to  assemble  his 
followers,  and  to  take  arms  that  he  n^ight  be  ready  to  loin  the  Spaniards. 
In  order  to  counterbalance  all  these,  Elizabeth  made  tne  warmest  profes- 
sions of  friendship  to  the  king ;  and  Ashby,  her  ambassador,  entertained 
him  with  magnificent  hopes  and  promises.  He  assured  him  that  his  right 
of  succession  to  the  crown  should  be  publicly  acknowledged  in  Englaiul : 
that  he  should  be  created  a  duke  in  that  kingdom ;  ai^  he  should  be 
admitted  to  some  share  in  the  government ;  and  receive  a  considerable 
pension  annually.  James,  it  is  probable,  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
Elizabeth's  arts  to  rely  entirely  on  these  promises.  But  he  understood"  hit 
own  interest  in  the  present  juncture,  and  pursued  it  with  much  steadiness. 
He  rejected  an  alliance  with  Spain  as  oangerous.  He  refused  to  admit 
Into  his  presence  an  ambassador  (rom  the  pope.    He  seized  colonel  Sempley 
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an  agent  of  tbe  prince  of  Parma.  ^  He  drove  many  of  the  aeminaiy  priests 
out  of  tbe  kingdom.  He  marched  suddenly  to  Dumfriesy  dispersed  Max- 
welPs  followers,  and  took  him  prisoner.  In  a  convention  of  tbe  nobles  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  inviolabhr  to  the  league  with  England ; 
and,  without  listening  to  the  suggestions  oi  revenge,  determined  to  act  in 
concert  with  Elizabeth  against  me  common  enemy  of  the  protestant  ikitb. 
He  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  levied  troops  to  obstruct 
tbe  landing  of  the  Spaniards.  He  offered  to  send  an  army  to  Elizabeth's 
anistance,  and  told  her  ambassador  that  he  expected  no  other  favour  from 
(he  king  of  Spain  but  that  which  Polyphemus  had  promised  to  Ulysses, 
that  when  he  nad  devoured  all  his  companions,  he  would  make  him  his 
last  morsel.* 

The  zeal  of  the  peonle  on  this  occasion  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
king ;  and  the  extraordinary  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened 
suggested  to  them  an  extraordinaiy  expedient  for  their  security.  A  bond 
was  framed  for  the  maintenance  ol  true  religion,  as  well  as  the  defence  of 
the  kiii^s  person  and  government,  in  opposition  to  all  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic.  This  contained  a  confession  of  the  protestant  faith,  a  particular 
renunciation  of  the  errors  of  popery,  and  the  most  solemn  promises,  in  the 
name  and  through  the  strength  of  God,  of  adhering  to  each  other  in  su^ 
porting  the  former  and  contending  against  the  latter  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. t  Tbe  king,  the  nobles,  the  cleigy,  and  the  people  subscribed 
with  equal  alacrity.  Strange  or  uncommon  as  such  a  combination  may 
now  appear,  many  circumstances  contributed  at  that  time  to  recommend 
It,  andf  to  render  the  idea  familiar  to  the  Scots.  When  roused  by  any 
extraordinary  event,  or  alarmed  by  any  public  danger,  the  people  otlsrael 
were  accustomed  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant  to  adhere  to 
that  religion  which  the  Almighty  had  established  among  them ;  this  the 
Scots  considered  a&  a  sacred  precedent  which  it  became  them  to  imitate. 
In  that  age  no  considerable  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  Scotland  without 
a  bond  of  mutual  defence,  which  all  concerned  reckoned  necessary  fot 
their  security.  The  form  of  this  religious  confederacy  is  plainly  borrowed 
from  those  political  ones  of  which  so  many  instances  have  occurred ;  the 
articles,  stipulations,  and  peculiar  modes  of  expression  are  exactly  the 
same  in  both.  Almost  aU  the  considerable  popish  princes  were  then 
joined  in  a  league  for  extirpating  the  reformed  religion,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  natural,  or  seemed  more  efficacious,  than  to  enter  into  a  counter 
association  in  order  to  oppose  the  progress  of  that  formidable  conspiracy. 
To  these  causes  did  the  covenatU,  which  is  so  famous  in  history,  owe  its 
origin.  It  was  renewed  at  different  tiroes  during  the  reign  of  James.J  It 
was  revived  with  great  solemnity,  thoi^h  with  considerable  alterations,  in 
(he  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  andtbirty-eurbt.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  English  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hunored  and  forty-three,  and 
enforced  by  the  civifand  ecclesiastical  authority  of  both  kingdoms.  The 
political  purposes  to  which  it  was  then  made  subservient,  aiKl  the  vident 
and  unconstitutional  measures  which  it  was  then  employed  to  promote,  it 
is  not  our  province  to  explain.  But  at  tbe  iuncture  in  which  it  was  first 
introduced,  we  may  pronounce  it  to  have  Been  a  prudent  and  laudable 
device  for  the  defence  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation ;  nor  were 
th(»  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived  other  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  men  alarmed  with  the  impending  danger  of  popeiy,  and  threatened 
with  an  invasion  by  the  most  bigoted  and  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe. 

Philip*s  eagerness  to  conquer  England  did  not  inspire  him  either  with 
the  vigour  or  despatch  necessaiy  to  insure  the  success  of  so  mighty  an 
enterprise.    His  neet,  which  ought  to  have  sailed  in  April,  did  nut  enter 
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the  Ei^lish  cfaaime!  tiil  the  middle  of  July.  It  borered  many  days  on  the 
coast  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  who  was 
blocked  up  in  the  ports  of  Flanders  by  a  Dutch  squadron.  Continual  dis- 
asters pursued  the  Spaniards  during  that  time;  successive  stonns  and 
battles,  which  were  well  known,  conspired  with  their  own  ill  conduct  to 
disappoint  their  enterprise.  And  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  yvhich 
watched  with  remarkaole  care  over  the  protestant  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  Britain,  the  English  valour  scattered  and  destroyed  the  Armada  on 
which  Philip  had  arrogantly  bestowed  the  name  of  Invincible.  After 
being  driven  out  of  the  English  seas,  their  shattered  ships  were  forced  to 
steer  their  course  toward  Spain  round  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Many  <^ 
them  suffered  shipwreck  on  these  dangerous  and  unknown  coasts.  Though 
James  kept  his  subjects  under  arms  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  prevent  their  landing  in  an  hostile  manner,  he  received  with  great 
humanity  seven  hundred  who  were  forced  ashore  by  a  tempest,  and  after 
supplying  them  with  necessaries,  permitted  them  to  return  mto  their  own 
country. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  Elizabeth  sent  an  ambassador  to  con- 
gratulate with  James,  and  to  compliment  him  on  the  firmness  andgenerositr 
he  had  discovered  during  a  conj  uncture  so  dangerous.  But  none  of  Ashby  s 
promises  were  any  longer  remembered ;  that  minister  was  even  accused 
of  having  exceeded  his  powers  by  his  too  liberal  offers ;  and  conscious  of 
his  own  falsehood,  or  asnamed  of  being  disowned  by  his  court,  he  with- 
drew secretly  out  of  Scotland.* 

1689.]  Philip,  convinced  by  fatal  experience  of  his  own  rashness  in 
attemptm^  the  conquest  of  England  by  a  naval  armament,  equipped  at  so 
great  a  distance,  and  subjected  in  ail  its  operations  to  the  delays  and 
dangers  and  uncertainties  arising  from  seas  and  wind,  resolved  to  make 
his  attack  in  another  form,  and  to  adopt  the  plan  which  the  princes  of 
Lorrain  bad  long  meditated,  of  invading  England  through  Scotland.  A 
body  of  his  troops  he  imagined  might  be  easily  wafted  over  from  the  Low- 
Countries  to  that  kingdom ;  and  if  they  could  once  obtain  footing  or  procure 
assistance  there,  the  frontier  of  England  was  open  and  defenceless,  and  the 
northern  counties  full  of  Roman  catholics,  who  would  receive  them  with 
open  arms.  Meanwhile  a  descent  might  be  threatened  on  the  southern 
coast,  which  would  divide  the  English  army,  distract  their  councils,  and 
throw  the  whole  kingdom  into  terrible  convulsions.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  remitted  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  Bruce,  a  seminaiy  priest  in  Scotland,  and  employed  him, 
together  with  Hay,  Crei^ton,  and  Tyrie,  Scottish  Jesuits,  to  gam  over  as 
many  persons  of  distinction  as  possible  to  his  interest.  Zeal  for  popery, 
and  the  artful  insinuations  of  these  emissaries,  induced  several  noblemen  to 
favour  a  measure  which  tended  so  manifestly  to  the  destruction  of  their 
country.  Huntly,  though  the  king  had  lately  given  him  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  his  favourite  the  duke  of  Lennox,  continued  warmly  attached 
to  the  Romish  church.  Crawford  and  Errol  were  animated  with  the  zeal 
of  new  converts.  They  all  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the  prince 
of  Parma,  and,  in  their  letters  to  nim,  offered  their  services  to  the  kine  of 
Spain,  and  undertook,  with  the  aid  of  six  thousand  men,  to  render  nim 
master  of  Scotland,  and  to  bring  so  many  of  their  vassals  into  the  field* 
that  he  should  be  able  to  enter  England  with'a  numerous  army.  Francis 
Stewart,  grandson  of  James  V.,t  whom  the  king  had  created  earl  of  Both- 
well,  though  influenced  by  no  motive  of  religion,  for  he  still  adhered  to  the 
Erotestant  faith,  was  prompted  merely  by  capricie,  and  the  restlessness  of 
is  nature,  to  join  in  this  treasonable  correspondence. 
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All  these  letters  were  Intercepted  in  England  [Feb.  17].  Elizabeth, 
alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  faer^own  kiredomy  sent  them 
hnmediateiy  to  the  King,  and,  reproaching  him  with  bis  former  lenity 
towards  the  popish  party,  called  upon  him  to  check  this  formidable  con- 
spiracy by  a  proper  severity.  But  James,  though  firmly  attached  to  the 
protestant  religion,  though  profoundly  versed  in  the  theological  contro- 
versies between  the  reformers  and  the  church  of  Rome,  though  be  had 
emp/oyed  himself,  at  that  early  period  of  life,  in  writing  a  commentaiy  on 
the  Revelations,  in  which  he  laboured  to  prove  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist, 
had  nevertheless  adopted  already  those  maxims  concerning  the  treatment 
Qt  the  Roman  catholics,  to  which  he  adhered  throuj^h  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Tbe  Roman  catholics  were  at  that  time  a  powertul  and  active  party  in 
England ;  they  were  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable  faction  in  nis  own 
kingdom.  The  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  were  ready  to  take  part  in  all 
their  machinations,  and  to  second  evexy  effi>rt  of  their  bigotiy.  The 
opposition  of  such  a  body  to  bis  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
added  to  the  averseness  of  the  English  from  the  government  of  strangers, 
might  create  him  many  difficulties.  In  order  to  avoid  these,  he  thought  it 
necessaiy  to  sooth  rather  than  to  irritate  the  Roman  catholics,  and  to 
reconcile  them  to  his  succession,  by  the  hopes  of  gentler  treatment,  and 
some  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  those  laws  which  were  now  in  force 
against  them.  This  attempt  to  gain  one  party  by  promises  of  indulgence 
and  acts  of  clemency,  while  he  adhered  witn  all  the  obstinacy  of  a  dis- 
putant to  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  the  other,  has  given  an  air  of  mystery, 
and  even  of  contradiction,  to  this  part  of  the  kind's  character.  The  papists, 
with  the  credulity  of  a  sect  struggling  to  obtain  power,  believed  his  heart 
to  be  wholly  theirs ;  and  the  protestants,  with  the  jealousy  inseparable  from 
those  who  are  already  in  possession  of  power,  viewed  every  act  of  lenity 
as  a  mark  of  indifference,  or  a  symptom  of  apostacy.  In  order  to  please 
both,  James  often  aimed  at  an  excessive  refinement,  mingled  with  dissimu- 
lation, in  which  he  imagined  the  i>erfection  of  government  and  of  kingcraft 
to  consist. 

His  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  agreeable  to  these  general  maxims. 
Notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  the  queen  of  England,  enforced  by  the 
zealous  remonstrances  of  his  own  clersy,  a  short  imprisonment  was  the 
only  punishment  he  inflicted  upon  Huntly  and  his  associates.    But  he  soon 
had  reason  to  repent  an  act  of  clemency  so  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
government.    The  first  use  which  the  conspirators  made  of  their  liberty 
was,  to  assemble  their  followers :  and,  under  pretence  of  removing  cbancei- 
for  Maitland,  an  able  minister,  but  warmly  devoted  to  the  English  interest, 
from  the  king's  council  and  presence,  they  attempted  to  seize  James  hira* 
self.    This  attempt  being  defeated,  partly  by  Af  aitland's  vigilance  and 
partly  by  their  own  ill  conduct,  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  North, 
where  toey  openly  erected  the  stanaard  of  rebellion.    But  as  the  king's 
gcvemment  was  not  generally  unpopular,  or  his  ministers  odious,  their  own 
vassals  joined  them  slowly,  ana  aiscovered  no  zeal  in  the  cause.    The 
'king)  in  person,  advancing  against  them  with  such  forces  as  he  could  sud- 
denly levy,  thoy  durst  not  rely  so  much  on  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  which, 
though  superior  in  number,  followed  them  with  reluctance,  as  to  hazard  a 
battle ;  but  sufferii^  them  to  disperse,  they  surrendered  to  the  king,  and 
threw  themselves  on  his  mercy,  Huntly,  Errol,  Crawford,  and  Bothwell, 
were  all  brought  to  a  public  trial.    Repeated  acts  of  treason  were  easily 

E roved  against  them.  The  kin^,  however,  did  not  permit  any  sentence  to 
e  pronounced ;  and  aAer  keeping  them  a  few  months  in  confinement,  he 
took  occasion,  amidst  the  public  iestivity  and  rejoicings  at  the  approach  of 
his  manriage,  to  set  them  at  liberty.* 
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As  James  was  the  only  descendant  oi  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Scotland 
in  the  direct  line ;  as  all  hopes  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
would  have  expired  with  him :  as  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  throne,  was  lunatic ;  the  kine's  marriage  was,  on  all  these  accounts., 
an  event  which  the  nation  wished  lor  with  the  utmost  ardour.  He  himself 
was  no  less  desirous  of  accoroplishii^  it ;  and  had  made  overtures  for  that 
purpose  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  IL,  king  of  Denmark.  But 
Elizabeth,  jealous  of  eveiy  thing  that  woukl  render  the  accession  of  the 
bouse  of  Stewart  more  acceptable  to  the  English,  endeavoured  to  perplex 
James  in  the  same  manner  she  had  done  Maiy,  and  employed  as  many 
artifices  to  defeat  or  to  retard  his  marriage.  His  ministers,  gained  by  bribes 
and  promises,  seconded  her  intention :  and  though  several  different  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  from  Scotland  to  Denmark,  they  moduced  powers  so 
limited,  or  insisted  on  conditions  so  extravagant,  that  Frederick  could  not 
believe  the  king  to  be  in  earnest ;  and,  suspecting  that  there  was  some 
desk;n  to  deceive  or  amuse  him,  save  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  Not  discouraged  oy  this  disappointment,  which  he  imputed 
entirely  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  ministers,  James  made  addresses  to  the 
princess  Anne,  Frederick's  second  daughter.  Though  Elizabeth  endea- 
voured to  divert  him  from  this  by  recommending  Catharine,  the  kin?  of 
Navarre's  sister«  as  a  more  advantafi;eous  match :  though  she  prevailed  on 
the  privy  council  of  Scotland  to  declare  against  tne  alliance  with  Denmark^ 
he  persisted  in  bis  choice ;  and  despairing  of  overcoming  the  obstinacy  of 
his  own  ministers  in  any  other  manner,  he  secretly  encourag[ed  the  citizens 
of  Edinbuigh  to  take  arms.  They  threatened  to  tear  in  pieces  the  chan* 
cellor,  whom  they  accused  as  the  person  whose  artifices  bad  hitherto  dis- 
appointed the  wishes  of  the  king  and  the  expectations  of  bis  people.  In 
consequence  ci  this,  the  earl  Marischal  was  sent  into  Denmark  at  me  head 
of  a  splendid  embas^.  He  received  ample  powers  and  instructions,  drawn 
with  the  king's  own  hand.  The  marriage  articles  were  quickly  agreed 
upon,  and  the  young  queen  set  sail  tow  ards  Scotland.  James  made  great  pre- 
parations for  her  reception,  and  waited  her  landing  with  all  the  impatience 
of  a  lover ;  when  the  unwelcome  account  arrived,  9iat  a  violent  tempest  had 
arisen,  which  drove  back  her  fleet  to  Norway,  in  a  condition  so  nattered 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  its  putting  a^ain  to  sea  before  the  spriogm 
This  unexpected  disappointment  ne  felt  with  the  utmost  sensibility.  He 
instantly  fitted  out  some  ships,  and  without  communicating  his  intentkm  to 
any  of  his  council,  sailed  in  person,  attended  by  the  chancellor,  several 
noblemen,  and  a  train  of  three  hundred  persons,  in  quest  of  his  bride 
[Oct  93],  He  arrived  safely  in  a  small  harbour  near  Upslo,  where  the 
queen  then  reskled.  There  the  marriage  was  solemnized  [Nov.  S4] ;  and 
as  it  would  have  been  rash  to  trust  those  boisterous  seas  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, James  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  and,  repairiqg 
to  Copenhagen,  passed  several  months  there,  amidst  continual  feastiiv  aDQ 
amusements,  in  which  both  the  queen  and  himself  had  great  delight.*^ 

No  event  in  the  kind's  life  appears  to  be  a  wider  deviation  from  his 
general  character  than  tnis  sudden  sally.  His  son  Charles  I.  was  capable 
of  that  excessive  admiration  of  the  other  sex,  which  arises  from  great  sen- 
sibility of  heart,  brightened  by  el^ance  of  taste  :  and  the  romantic  air  of 
his  journey  to  Spain  suited  such  a  disposition.  But  James  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  asiy  refined  gallantry,  and  always  expressed  that  contempt  for 
the  female  character  which  a  pedantic  enidilioo,  unacquainted  with  polite- 
ness, is  apt  to  inspire.  He  was  exasperated,  however,  and  rendered  impa- 
tient by  the  many  obstacles  which  had  been  laid  in  his  way.  He  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  political  advantages  which  he  expected  from  mar- 
riage ;  and  feariqg  that  a  delay  might  aflR>rd  Elizabeth  andf  his  own  ministeit 
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an  op|)orti]nit7  of  thwarting  him  by  new  intrigues,  be  suddenly  took  the 
resolution  of  preventing  them,  by  a  voyage  nom  which  he  expected  to 
return  in  a  few  weeks.  The  nation  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct,  and  to 
be  pleased  with  this  appearance  of  amorous  ardour  in  a  young  prince. 
Notwithstanding  his  absence  so  lon^  beyond  the  time  he  expected,  the 
nobles,  the  clerey,  and  the  peoole,  vied  with  one  another  in  loyalty  and 
obedience  ;  ana  no  period  of  tne  king's  reupn  was  more  remarkable  for 
tninquilUtjr.  or  more  tree  from  any  eruption  otthose  factions  which  so  ofUo 
disturbed  the  kingdom. 
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1590.]  On  the  first  of  May  the  king  and  queen  arrived  at  Leith,and 
were  received  by  their  subiects  with  eveiy  possible  expression  of  joy. 
The  solemnity  ot  the  queen^s  coronation  was  conducted  with  ft^t  mag*- 
nificence :  but  so  low  had  the  order  of  bishops  fallen  in  the  cmmion  of  the 
public,  that  none  of  them  were  present  on  that  occasion :  ana  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  a  presbyterian  minister  of  ^reat  reputation,  set  tne  crown  on  her 
head,  administered  the  sacied  unction,  and  performed  the  other  customary 
ceremonies. 

The  zeal  and  success  with  which  many  of  the  clergy  had  contributed 
towards  preserving  peace  and  order  in  the  kingdom,  during  his  absence, 
reconciled  James,  in  a  gieat  degiee,  to  their  persons,  and  even  to  the  pres- 
byterian form  of  government.  In  presence  of  an  assembly  which  met  this 
year  [Auj^.  4],  1^  made  high  encomiums  on  the  discipline  as  well  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,  promised  to  adhere  inviolably  to  both,  and  per- 
mitted the  assembly  to  frame  such  acts  as  gradually  abolished  all  the 
remains  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  full  and  legal 
establishment  of  the  presbyterian  model.* 

1591.}  An  event  happened  soon  after,  which  a£R)rded  the  clerey  no 
small  triumph.  Archbishop  Adamson,  their  ancient  opponent,  having lalleD 
under  the  king's  displeasure,  having  been  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his 
see  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  annexation,  and  being  ojppressed  with  age» 
with  poverty,  and  diseases,  made  the  meanest  submission  to  the  clergy, 
and  delivered  to  the  assembly  a  formal  recantation  of  all  his  opinions  con- 
cerning church  ffovernment,  which  had  been  matter  of  offence  to  the  pres- 
byterians.  Sucn  a  confession,  from  the  most  learned  person  of  the  epis- 
copal order,  was  considered  as  a  testimony  which  the  force  of  truth  dad 
extorted  from  an  adversaiy.f 

Meanwhile,  the  king's  excessive  clemency  towards  offenders  multiplied 
crimes  of  all  kinds,  and  encouraged  such  acts  of  violence  as  broi^ht  his 
gpvemroent  under  contempt,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  of  his  suqjects. 
The  histoiy  of  several  years,  about  this  time,  is  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
deadly  quarrels  between  the  great  families,  and  of  murders  and  assassina- 
tions perpetrated  in  the  most  audacious  manner  and  with  circumstances  of 
the  utmost  barbarity.  All  the  defects  in  the  feudal  aristocracy  were  now 
felt  more  sensibly,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  Scot* 
land,  and  universal  license  and  anarchy  prevailed  to  a  degree  scarce  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  society ;  wnile  the  king,  too  gentle  to  punish, 
or  too  feeble  to  act  with  vigour,  suflfered  all  these  enormities  to  pass  with 
impunity. 

But  though  James  connived  at  real  crimes,  witchcraft,  which  is  com* 
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moolr  an  imaginaiy  one,  eng^rossed  his  atfention^  and  those  suspected  of  it 
felt  toe  whole  weight  of  his  authority.  Many  persons,  neither  extremely 
dd  nor  wretchedly  poor,  which  were  usually  held  to  be  certain  indications 
of  this  crime,  but  masters  of  families,  and  matrons  of  a  decent  rank,  and  in 
the  middle  age  of  life,  were  seized  and  tortured.  Though  their  confessions 
contained  the  most  absurd  and  incredible  circumstances,  the  kind's  preju- 
dices, those  of  the  clei^y  and  of  the  people,  conspired  in  believing  their 
extravagances  without  nesitation,  and  in  punishing'  their  persons  without 
mercy.  Some  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  accused  Bothwell  of  having  con- 
sulted them,  in  order  to  know  tne  time  of  the  king's  death,  and  of  having 
employed  their  arts  to  raise  the  storms  which  had  endangered  the  queen^ 
life,  and  had  detained  James  so  long  in  Denmark.  Upon  this  evidence  that 
nobleman  was  committed  to  prison.  His  turbulent  and  haughty  spirit 
could  neither  submit  to  the  restraint,  nor  brook  such  an  indignity.  Having 
grained  his  keepers,  be  made  his  escape  :  and  imputing:  the  accusation  to 
Die  artifices  of  his  enemy  the  chancellor,  ne  assemDledhis  followers,  under 
pretence  of  driving  him  from  the  kind's  councils.  Being  favoured  by  some 
of  the  kind's  attendants,  he  was  admitted  by  a  secret  passage,  under  cloud 
of  night,  mto  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse.  He  advanced 
directly  towards  the  royal  apartment ;  but  happily,  before  he  entered,  the 
alarm  was  taken,  and  the  doors  shut.  While  ne  attempted  to  burst  open 
some  of  them  [Dec.  27],  and  set  fire  to  others,  the  citizens  of  Edinbuigh 
had  time  to  run  to  their  arms,  and  he  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty ; 
owin^  his  safety  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  precipitancy  with 
which  he  fled.* 

1692.]  He  retired  towards  the  north ;  and  the  kine  havii^  unadvisedly 
given  a  commission  to  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  pursue  him  and  his  followers 
with  fire  and  sword,  he,  under  colour  of  executing  that  commission,  gratified 
his  private  revenue,  and  surrounded  the  house  of  the  eari  of  Murray,  burned 
it  to  the  ground,  and  slew  Murray  himself  [Feb.  8].  The  murder  of  a 
young  nooleman  of  such  promising  virtues,  and  the  heir  of  the  i^cgent 
Murray,  the  darling  of  the  people,  excited  universal  Indignation.  The 
citizens  of  Cdinburgn  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner ;  and,  though  they  were 
restrained,  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  from  any  act  of  violence,  they 
threw  aside  all  respect  for  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  openly  insulted 
and  threatened  both.  While  this  mutinous  spirit  continued,  James  thought 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  fix  his  residence  for  some  time 
at  Glasgow.  There  Huntly  surrendered  himself  to  justice ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  atrociousness  of  his  crime,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people, 
the  power  of  the  chancellor,  with  whom  he  was  now  closely  confederated, 
and  the  kind's  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Lennox,  whose 
daughter  he  nad  married,  not  only  protected  him  from  the  sentence  which 
such  an  odious  action  merited,  but  exempted  him  even  firom  the  formality 
of  a  public  trial.t 

A  step  of  much  importance  was  taken  soon  aAer  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  the  cnureh.  The  cleigy  had  long  complained  of  the 
encroachments  made  upon  their  privileges  and  jurisdiction  by  the  acts  of 
the  pariiament  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four ;  and  though 
these  laws  had  now  lost  much  of  their  force,  they  resolved  to  petition  the 
parliament,  which  was  approaching,  to  repeal  them  in  form.  This  junc- 
ture for  pushing  such  a  measure  was  well  chosen.  The  king  had  lost 
much  of  the  public  favour  by  his  lenity  towards  the  popish  faction,  and  still 
more  by  bis  remissness  in  pursuing  the  murderers  of  the  earl  of  Murray. 
The  chancellor  had  not  only  a  powerful  party  of  the  courtiers  combined 
against  him,  but  was  become  odious  to  the  people,  who  imputed  to  him 
ev«i7  false  step  in  the  king^s  conduct.    BodiweU  still  luriced  in  the  *'*~* 
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dom;  axid»  being;  secretly  supported  by  all  the  enemies  of  Maitland's 
administration,  was  ready  eveiy  moment  to  renew  his  audacious  ente^• 
prises.  JameSy  ibr  all  these  reasons,  was  extremely  willing  to  indulge  the 
cleigy  in  their  request,  and  not  onl^  consented  to  a  law,  whereby  the  acts 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  ^vere  rescinded  or  explained^ 
but  he  carried  his  complaisance  still  further,  and  permitted  the  parliament 
to  establish  the  presb^terian  government,  in  its  general  assemblies,  provin- 
cial  sjrnods,  presbyteries,  anakirk  sessions,  with  all  the  different  branches 
of  their  discipline  and  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  ample  manner.  All  the  zeal 
and  authority  of  the  clergy,  even  under  the  administration  of  regents,  from 
whom  they  mi^ht  have  expected  the  most  partial  favour,  could  not  obtain 
the  sanction  of  Taw,  in  confirmation  of  their  mode  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. No  prince  was  ever  less  disposed  than  James  to  approve  a  system^ 
the  republican  genius  of  which  inspired  a  passion  for  liberty  extremely 
repugnant  to  hjs  exalted  notions  ot  royal  prerogative.  Nor  could  any 
aversion  be  more  inveterate  than  his  to  the  austere  and  uncomplying  cha* 
racter  of  the  presbyterian  cleigy  in  that  age  ;  who,  more  eminent  for  zeal 
than  for  policy,  often  contradicted  his  opinions,  and  censured  his  conduct, 
with  a  freedom  equally  offensive  to  his  dogmatism  as  a  theologian,  and  to 
his  pride  as  a  king.  His  situation,  however,  obliged  him  frequently  to  con- 
ceal or  to  dissemble  bis  sentiments ;  and,  as  he  oiten  disgusted  his  subjects 
by  indulging  the  popish  faction  more  than  they  approved,  he  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  this  by  concessions  to  the  presbyterian  cleigy,  more  liberal 
than  be  himselt'  would  otherwise  have  chosen  to  grant.'* 

In  this  parliament,  Bothwell  and  all  his  adherents  were  attainted.  But 
he  soon  made  a  new  attempt  to  seize  the  king  at  Falkland ;  and  James, 
betrayed  by  some  of  his  courtiers,  and  feebly  defended  by  othersT,  who 
wished  weft  to  Bothwell  as  the  chancellor's  avowed  enemy,  owed  his 
safety  to  the  fidelity  and  vigilance  pf  sir  Robert  Melvil,  and  to  the  irrescH 
lution  of  Both  well's  associates.t 

Scarcely  was  this  danger  over,  when  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  the 
discovery  of  a  new  and  more  formidable  conspiracy.  George  Ker,  the 
lord  Newbattle's  brother,  being  seized  as  he  was  ready  to  set  sail  for 
Spain,  many  suspicious  papers  were  found  in  his  custody,  and  among  these 
several  blanks  signed  by  the  earls  of  Angus,  Huntly,  and  Errol.  By  this 
extraordinary  precaution  they  hoped  to  escape  any  danger  of  discovery. 
But  Ker's  resolution  shrinking  when  torture  was  threatened,  he  confessed 
that  he  was  employed  by  these  noblemen  to  carry  on  a  negotiation  with 
the  king  of  Spain ;  that  the  blanks  subscribed  with  their  names  were  to  be 
filled  up  by  Crichton  and  Tyrie  ;  that  they  were  instructed  to  offer  tlie 
faithful  service  of  the  three  earls  to  that  monarch ;  and  to  solicit  him  to 
land  a  body  of  bis  troops,  either  in  Galloway  or  at  the  mouth  of  Clyde, 
with  which  they  undertook,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  in  Scotland,  and  then  to  invade  England  with  the  whole 
forces  of  the  kii^dom.  David  Graham  of  Fintry,  and  Barclay  of  Lady- 
land,  whom  he  accused  of  bein^  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  confirmed  all  the  circumstances  of  his  confessions.! 

1593.1  The  nation  having  been  kept  for  some  time  in  continual  terror 
and  agitation  by  so  many  successive  conspiracies,  the  discovery  of  this  new 
danger  completed  the  panic.  All  ranks  of  men,  as  if  the  enemy  had 
already  been  at  their  gates,  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  stand  forth 
in  defence  of  their  country.  The  ministers  of  Ediiibuign,  without  waiting 
for  any  warrant  from  the  king,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  absent 
from  the  capital,  and  without  having  received  any  legal  commission, 
assembled  a  considerable  number  of  peers  and  barons,  in  order  to  provide 
an  instant  security  against  the  impeodiqg  danger.    They  seized  tne  earl 
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of  Axmiy  aitd  committed  bim  to  the  castle :  they  examined  Ker ;  and  pre* 
pareaa  remonstrance  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  concerning  the  state  ot  the 
nation,  and  the  necessitjr  of  prosecuting  the  conspirators  with  becoming 
vigour.  James,  though  jealous  of  every  encroachment  on  his  prerogative, 
and  oflended  with  his  subjects,  who,  instead  of  petitioning,  seemed  to  pre- 
scribe to  him,  found  it  necessary,  during  the  violence  ot  the  ferment,  not 
only  to  adopt  their  plan,  but  even  to  declare  that  no  consideration  should 
ever  induce  him  to  pardon  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  so  odious  a  treason. 
He  summoned  the  earls  of  Huntlj  and  ErroT  to  surrender  themselves  to 
justice.  Graham  of  Fintiy,  whom  his  peers  pronounced  to  be  guilty  of 
treason,  he  commanded  to  be  publicly  beheaded  [Jan.  8] ;  and  marching 
into  the  north  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  two  earls,  together  with  Angus, 
who  had  escaped  out  of  prison,  retired  to  the  mountains.  He  placed  gar* 
risons  in  the  castles  which  belon^d  to  them  j  compelled  their  vassals,  and 
the  barons  in  the  adjacent  counties,  to  subscribe  a  oond  containing  profes-* 
sions  of  their  loyalty  towards  him,  and  of  their  firm  adherence  to  the  pro- 
testant  faith;  arid  the  better  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  constituted  the  earls  of  Athol  and  Marischal  his  lieutenants 
there.* 

Having  finished  this  expedition,  James  returned  to  Edinburgh  [March  18], 
where  he  found  lord  Borrough,  an  extraordinary  ambassador  from  the  court 
of  England.  Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  discoveijr  of  a  conspiracjy  whicb 
the  considered  as  no  less  formidable  to  her  own  kingdom  than  to  Scotland, 
reproached  James  with  his  former  remissness,  and  uiged  him,  as  he 
regarded  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion,  or  the  dignity  of  his 
own  crovm,  to  punish  this  repeated  treason  with  rigour ;  and  n  he  could 
not  apprehend  tne  persons,  at  least  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  such  auda- 
cious rebels.  She  weakened,  however,  the  force  of  these  requests,  by 
interceding  at  the  same  time  in  behalf  of  Bothwell,  whom,  according  to 
her  usual  policy,  in  nourishing  a  factious  spirit  among  the  Scottish  nobles, 
she  had  taken  under  her  protection.  James  absolutely  refused  to  listen  to 
any  intercession  in  favour  of  one  who  bad  so  oflen,  and  with  so  much 
outrage,  insulted  both  his  government  and  his  person.  With  regard  to  the 
popish  conspirators,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  prosecute  them  witfar 
vigour ;  but  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  do  so,  he  demanded  a 
small  sum  of  money  from  Elizabeth,  which  she,  distrustfully  peiiiaps  of 
the  manner  in  whicn  he  might  apply  it,  showed  no  inclination  to  ^nt. 
The  zeal,  however,  and  importunity  of  his  own  subjects  obliged  him  to 
call  a  parliament,  in  order  to  pass  an  act  of  attafn(][er  against  the  three 
earis.  JBut  before  it  met,  Ker  made  his  escape  out  of  prison,  and,  on  pre- 
tence that  legal"  evidence  of  their  ^ilt  could  not  be  produced,  nothing  was 
concluded  a^inst  them.  The  king  himself  was  universally  suspected  of 
having  contnved  this  artifice,  on  puipose  to  elude  the  requests  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  to  disappoint  the  wishes  of  his  own  people ;  and 
tnerefore,  in  order  to  sooth  the  clergy,  who  exclaimed  loudly  against  his 
conduct,  he  gave  way  to  the  passing  of  an  act,  which  ordained  such  as 
obstinately  contemoea  the  censures  ot  the  church  to  be  declared  outlaws.f 

While  tne  terror  excited  by  the  popbh  conspiracy  possessed  the  nation, 
the  court  had  been  divided  by  two  rival  factbns,  which  contended  for  the 
chief  diiection  of  affairs.  At  the  head  of  one  was  the  chancellor,  in  whom 
the  king  reposed  entire  confidence.  For  that  very  reason,  nerbaps,  he  had 
fallen  eariy  under  the  queen's  displeasure.  The  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl 
of  Atbol,  lord  Ochiltree,  and  all  the  name  of  Stewart,  espoused  her  quar- 
rel, and  widened  the  breach.  James,  fond  no  less  of  domestic  tranquillity 
than  of  public  peace,  advised  his  favourite  to  retire,  for  some  time,  itr 
hopes  that  the  queen's  resentment  would  subside.    But  as  he  stood  ia 
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need,  la  the  present  juDcture,  of  the  assistance  of  an  able  minister,  be  had 
recalled  him  to  court.    In  order  to  prevent  him  from  recovering  his  former 
power,  the  Stewarts  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  no  less  illegal  than  des- 
perate.   Havir^  combined  with  Both  well,  who  was  of  the  same  name, 
they  brought  him  back  secretly  into  Scotland  [July  24] ;  and,  seizing  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  introduced  him  into  the  royal  apartment  with  a 
numerous  train  of  armed  followers.    James,  though  deserted  by  all  his 
courtiers,  and  incapable  of  resistance,  discovered  more  indignation  than 
fear,  and,  reproaching  them  for  their  treacherv,  called  on  the  earl  to  finish 
his  treasons  by  piercing  his  sovereign  to  the  heart.    But  Bothwell  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  implored  pardon.    The  king  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
refuse  his  demands.    A  few  days  after  he  signed  a  capitulation  with  this 
successful  traitor,  to  whom  he  was  really  a  prisoner,  whereby  he  bound 
himself  to  grant  him  a  remission  for  all  past  offences,  and  to  procure  the 
ratification  of  it  in  parliament :  and  in  the  mean  time  to  dismiss  the  chan- 
cellor, the  master  of  Glamis,  lord  Home,  and  sir  Geoige  Home,  from  his 
councils  and  presence.    Bothwell,  on  his  part,  consented  to  remove  from 
court,  though  he  left  there  as  many  of  his  associates  as  he  thought  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  adverse  faction. 

But  it  was  now  no  ^asy  matter  to  keep  the  king  under  the  same  kind 
of  bondage  to  which  he  bad  been  oflen  subject  during  bis  minority.  He 
discovered  so  much  impatience  to  shake  off  his  fetters  that  those  who  had 
imposed  durst  not  continue  the  restraint.  They  permitted  him  to  call  a 
convention  of  the  nobles  at  Stirling,  and  to  repair  thither  himself  FSeot.  71. 
AJl  Bothwell's  enemies,  and  all  who  were  desirous  of  gaining  the  Kins^V 
favour  by  appearing  to  be  so,  obeyed  the  summons.  They  pronounced  me 
insult  offered  to  the  kill's  person  and  authority  to  be  nieb  treason,  and 
declared  him  absolved  from  any  oblig[ation  to  observe  conditions  eitorted 
by  force,  and  which  violated  so  essentially  his  royal  prerogative.  James, 
however,  still  proffered  him  a  pardon,  provided  he  would  sue  for  it  as  an 
act  of  menr^,  and  promise  to  retire  out  of  the  kii^dom.  These  conditions 
Bothwell  rejected  with  disdain,  and,  betakine  himself  once  more  to  arms^ 
attempted  to  surprise  the  king ;  but  finding  him  on  his  guard,  fled  to  the 
borders.* 

The  king's  ardour  against  Bothwell,  compared  with  his  slow  and  evasive 
proceedings  against  the  popish  lords,  occasioned  a  |;eneral  disgust  among 
nis  subjects :  and  was  imputed  either  to  an  excessive  attachment  to  the 
persons  of  those  conspirators,  or  to  a  secret  partiality  towards  their  opinions ; 
Doth  which  gave  rise  to  no  unreasonable  fears  [Sept.  26].  The  cleigy,  as 
the  immediate  guardians  of  the  protestant  religion,  thought  themselves 
bound,  in  such  a  juncture,  to  take  extraordinary  steps  for  its  preservation. 
The  provincial  synod  of  Fife  happening  to  meet  at  that  time,  a  motion  was 
made  to  excommunicate  all  concerned  In  the  late  conspiracy,  as  obsthiate 
and  irreclaimable  papists ;  and  though  none  of  the  conspirators  resided 
within  the  bounds  of  the  synod,  or  were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  such 
was  the  zeal  of  the  members,  that,  overlooking  this  irregularity,  they  pro- 
nounced against  them  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  to  wnich  the  act 
of  last  parliament  added  new  terrors.  Lest  this  should  be  imputed  to  a 
few  men,  and  accounted  the  act  of  a  small  part  of  the  church,  deputies 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  adjacent  synods,  and  to  desire  their  appro- 
bation and  concurrence. 

An  event  happened  a  few  weeks  after,  which  increased  the  people'a 
suspicions  of  the  kmg.  As  he  was  marohing  on  an  expedition  against  the 
boraereis  [Oct.  17],  me  three  popish  earls,  comii^  suddenly  into  his  pre- 
sence, offered  to  submit  themselves  to  a  legal  trial ;  and  James,  without 
Qommitting  them  to  custody,  appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose.    They 
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prepared  to  appear  with  a  formidable  train  of  their  friends  and  vassala. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  clergy,  together  with  many  peers  and  barons, 
assembled  at  Edinbui^h,  remonstratedaeainst  the  king's  extreme  indulgence 
with  great  boldness,  and  demanded  of  him,  according  to  the  regular  course 
of  justice,  to  commit  to  sure  custody  persons  chained  with  the  highest 
acts  of  treason,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  a  legal  trial  until  they  were 
absolved  from  the  censures  of  the  church ;  and  to  call  a  convention  of 
estates,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  method  of  proceeding  against  them. 
At  the  same  time  they  offered  to  accompan^r  him  in  arms  to  Uie  place  of 
trial,  lest  such  audacious  and  powerful  criminals  should  overawe  justice, 
and  dictate  to  the  iudges,  to  whom  the^r  pretended  to  submit.  James, 
though  extremely  offended,  both  with  the  irregularity  of  their  proceedings, 
and  the  presumption  of  their  demands,  found  it  expedient  to  put  off  the 
day  of  tnal,  and  to  call  a  convention  of  estates,  in  order  to  qgiet  the  fears. 
wm  jealousies  of  the  people.  By  being  humoured  in  this  point,  their  8us« 
{licions  began  gradually  to  abate,  and  the  chancellor  managed  the  conven** 
tion  so  artiully  that  he  himself,  together  with  a  few  other  members,  were 
empowered  to  pronounce  a  final  sentence  upon  the  conspirators  [Nov.  26]. 
After  much  deliberation  they  ordained,  that  the  three  earls  and  their  asso« 
ciates  should  be  exempted  from  all  further  inquiry  or  prosecution,  on 
account  of  their  correspondence  with  Spain :  that,  before  the  first  day  of 
February,  they  should  either  submit  to  the  church,  and  publicly  renounce 
the  errors  of  popery,  or  remove  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  that,  before  the  first 
of  Januaiy,  they  should  declare  which  of  these  alternatives  they  would 
embrace ;  that  they  should  find  surety  for  their  peaceable  demeanour  for 
the  future ;  and  that  if  they  failed  to  signify  their  choice  in  due  time,  ther 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  this  act  of  aSoliUonf  and  remain  exposed  to  all 
the  pains  of  law.'* 

1594.1  By  this  lenity  towards  the  conspirators,  James  incurred  much 
reproach,  and  gained  no  advantage.    Devoted  to  the  popish  superstition, 
submissive  to  ail  the  dictates  of  their  priests,  and  buoyed  up  with  hope» 
and  promises  of  foreign  aid,  the  three  earls  refused  to  accept  of  the  con- 
ditions, and  continued  their  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
Spain.    A  convention  of  estates  [Jan.  18]  pronounced  them  to  have  for- 
feited the  benefit  of  the  articles  which  were  offered ;  and  the  king  re- 
quired them,  by  proclamation,  to  surrender  themselves  to  justice.     The 
presence  of  the  English  ambassador  contributed,  perhaps,  to  the  vigour  of 
these  proceedings.    Elizabeth,  ever  attentive  to  James  s  motions,  and  im- 
puting his  reluctance  to  punish  the  popish  lords  to  a  secret  approbation  of 
their  designs,  had  sent  lord  Zouche  to  represent,  once  more,  the  danger  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  bv  this  false  moderation ;  and  to  require  him  to 
exercise  that  rigour  which  their  crimes,  as  well  as  the  posture  of  affairs, 
rendered  necessary.    Though  the  steps  now  taken  by  the  king  silenced 
all  complaints  on  that  head,  yet  Zouche,  forgetful  of  his  character  as  an 
ambassador,  entered  into  private  negotiations  with  such  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  as  disapproved  of  the  king^s  measures,  and  held  almost  an  opeQ 
correspondence  .with  Bothwell,  who,  according  to  the  usual  artifice  of 
malecontents,  pretended  much  solicitude  for  reforming  the  disorders  of  the 
commonwealth;  and  covered  his  own  anibition  with  the  specious  veil  of 
zeal  against  those  counsellors  who  restrained  the  king  from  pursuing  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  protestant  faith.    Zouche  encouraged  him,  in  the 
name  of  his  mistress,  to  take  arms  against  his  sovereign. 

liieanwfaile,  the  king  and  the  clerey  were  filled  with  mutual  distrust  of 
each  other.  They  were  jealous,  pemaps,  to  excess,  that  James's  affectk3ns> 
leaned  too  much  towards  the  popish  faction.  He  suspected  them,  without 
good  reaioDy  of  prompting  Bothwell  to  rebellion,  and  even  of  supply ioi; 
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bim  with  ntoney  for  that  purpose.    Little  insti^tiotii  indeedy  was  wanting 
to  roine  such  a  turbulent  spirit  as  BothwelPs  to  any  daring  enterprise. 
He  appeared  suddenly  within  a  mile  of  Edinbui^h,  at  the  nead  of  four 
hundred  horse.    The  pretences  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  this 
insurrection,  were  extremely  popular ;  zeal  for  religion,  enmity  to  popeiy, 
concem  for  the  king's  honour,  and  for  the  liberties  of  the  nation.    James 
was  totally  unprovided  for  his  o>yn  defence ;  he  had  no  infantxy,  and  was 
accompanied  only  with  a  few  horsemen  of  lord  Home's  train.    In  this  ex- 
tremity, he  implored  the  aid  of  the'  citizens  of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  order 
to  encourage  them  to  act  with  zeal,  he  promised  to  proceed  aj^ainst  the 
popish  lords  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  law.    Animated  by  their  ministers, 
the  citizens  ran  cheerfully  to  their  arms,  and  advanced,  with  the  king  at 
their  head,  against  Bothwell :  but  he,  notwithstanding  his  success  in  putting 
to  flight  lord  Home,  who  had  rashly  charged  him  with  a  far  inferior  num- 
ber of  cavafary,  retired  to  Dalkeith  without  daring  to  attack  the  king.    His 
fellowen  abandoned  him  soon  after,  and,  discouraged  by  so  many  suc- 
cessive disappointments,  could  never  afterwards  be  broogbt  fo  venture 
into  the  field.    He  betook  himself  to  hi^  usual  lurking  places  in  the  north 
of  England ;  but  Elizabeth,  in  compliance  with  the  king's  remonstrances, 
oblteed  him  to  quit  his  retreat.*  ^ 

No  sooner  was  the  king  delivered  from  one  danger,  than  he  was  called 
to  attend  to  another.  The  popish  lords,  in  consequence  of  their  negotia- 
tions with  Spain  [April  3]  received,  in  the  spring,  a  supply  of  money  from 
Philip.  What  bola  designs  this  might  inspire  it  was  no  easy  matter  to* 
conjecture.  From  men  under  the  dominion  of  bigotiy,  and  whom  in- 
dulgence could  not  reclaim,  the  most  desperate  actions  were  to  be  dreaded. 
The  assembly  of  the  church  immediately  took  the  alarm ;  remonstrated 
against  them  with  more  bitterness  than  ever ;  and  unanimously  ratified  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  synod  of  Fife.  James 
himself,  provoked  by  their  obstinacy  and  ii^ratitude,  and  afraid  that  hi» 
long  forbearance  would  not  only  be  generally  displeasing  to  his  own  sub- 
jects, but  ^ive  rise  to  unfavouraole  suspicions  amonjg  the  English,  exerted 
nimself  with  unusual  vigour.  He  called  a  parliament  [June  8] ;  laid 
before  it  all  the  circumstances  and  aggravations  of  the  conspiracy ;  and 
though  there  were  but  few  members  present,  and  several  ot  these  con-* 
nected  with  the  conspirators  by  blood  or  friendship,  he  prevailed  on  them, 
by  his  influence  and  importunity  to  pronounce  the  most  rigorous  sentence 
which  the  law  can  indict.  They  were  declared  to  be  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  their  estates  and  honouis  forfeited.  At  the  same  time,  statutes 
more  severe  than  ever  were  enacted  against  the  professors  of  the  popish 
religion. 

How  to  put  this  sentence  in  execution  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty^ 
Three  powerful  barons,  cantoned  in  a  part  of  the  country  oldifficult  access,r 
surrounded  with  numerous  vassals,  and  supported  by  aid  from  a  forei£;n 
prince,  were  more  than  an  overmatch  for  a  Scottish  monarch.  Noenti^aty 
oould  prevail  on  Elizabeth  to  advance  the  money  Decessarr  for  deii^ying' 
the  expenses  of  an  expedition  against  them.  To  attack  tnem  In  person.- 
with  his  own  forces  alone,  might  have  exposed  James  both  to  disgrace  and 
to  danger.  He  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  which  reiv<iiined  in  such 
a  situation^  for  aiding  the  ia^>otence  of  sovereign  autborit/ :  he  delegated 
his  authority  to  the  cari  of  Ai^ll  and  lord  Forbes,  tbe  leadeis  of  two 
clans  at  enmity  with  the  conspirators ;  and  gave  them  a  commission  to 
invade  iheir  lands,  and  to  seize  the  castles  which  belonged  to  them. 
Bothwell,  notwithstanding  all  his  high  pretensions  of  zeal  for  the  protestaot 
religion,  having  now  entered  into  a  close  confederacy  with  them,  the  danger 
bet^me  every  day  more  uigent.    Aigyll,  solicited  ny  die  kiDg,  and  louied 
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bj  the  cle]f;79  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men.  Huntlj 
and  Enol  met  hitn  at  Glenlivat,  with  an  army  far  inferior  in  niimber»  but 
composed  chiefly  of  eentlemen  of  the  ]ow  countries,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  who  brougnt  along  with  them  a  train  of  fieldpieces.  They  en- 
countered each  other  [Oct  3]  with  all  the  fuiy  which  bereditaiy  enmity 
and  ancient  rivalship  add  to  undisciplined  courage.  [1596.]  But  tlie 
Highlanders,  disconcerted  by  the  first  dischaige  of  the  cannon,  to  which 
they  were  little  accustomed,  and  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  cavaliy, 
were  soon  put  to  flight ;  and  Argyll,  a  gallant  young  man  of  eighteen,  was 
carried  by  his  friends  out  of  the  field,  weeping  with  indignation  at  their 
di^race,  and  calliqg  on  them  to  stand,  and  to  vmdicate  the  honour  of  their 
name.* 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  James,  though  obliged  to  pawn 
his  jewels  in  order  to  raise  money,!  assembled  a  small  body  of  troons,  and 
marched  towaids  the  north.  He  was  joined  by  the  Irvines,  Keiths,  Lesljs, 
Foibeses,  and  other  clans  at  enmity  with  Huntly  and  £rn>l,  who  having 
lost  several  of  their  principal  followers  at  Glenlivat,  and  others  refusing  to 
bear  arms  against  the  kin^  in  person,  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains. James  wasted  their  lands ;  put  garrisons  in  some  of  their  castles ; 
burned  others ;  and  left  the  duke  of  Lennox  as  .his  lieutenant  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  with  a  body  of  men  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  gather- 
ing to  any  head  there,  or  from  infestir^  tbe  low  country.  Reduced  at  last 
to  extreme  distress  by  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  desertion  of  their 
followers,  they  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  go  beyond  seas,  and  gave 
security  that  they  should  neither  return  without  nis  license,  nor  engage  in 
any  new  intrigues  against  the  protestant  religion,  or  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.^ 

By  their  exile,  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  the  north  of  Scotland ; 
and  the  firmness  and  vigour  which  James  had  displayed,  in  his  last  pro- 
ceedings against  them,  regained  him,  in  a  great  degree,  the  confidence  of 
his  protestant  subiects.  But  he  sunk  in  the  same  proportion,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  in  tne  esteem  of  the  Roman  catholics.  They  bad  asserted 
his  mother's  right  to  the  crown  of  England  with  so  much  warmth,  that  they 
could  not,  with  any  decency,  reject  his ;  and  the  indulgence  with  which  he 
aflected  to  treat  the  professors  of  the  popish  religion,  inspired  them  with 
such  hopes,  that  they  viewed  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  no  undesirable 
event.  But  the  rigour  with  which  the  king  had  lately  pursued  the  conspi* 
rators,  and  the  severe  statutes  against  popeiy  to  which  he  had  given  his 
consent,  convinced  them  now  that  these  hopes  were  visionary  ;  and  they 
began  to  look  about  in  quest  of  some  new  successor,  whose  rights  they 
might  oppose  to  his.  The  papists  who  resided  in  England  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  generous  mind,  though  firmly  esta- 
blished in  the  piotestant  faith,  abhorred  the  severities  inflicted  in  that  a^ 
on  account  of  religious  opinions.  Those  of  the  same  sect  who  were  in 
exiVe,  formed  a  tx>lder  scheme,  and  one  more  suitable  to  their  situation* 
Tbe^  advanced  the  claim  of  the  infanta  of  Spain  ;  and  Parsons  tbe  Jesuit 
published  a  book,  in  which,  by  false  quotations  from  history,  hj  fabulous 
genealogks,  and  absurd  arguments,  intermingled  with  bitter  invectives 
against  the  king  of  Scots,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  infanta's  title  to  tbe 
English  crown  to  be  preferable  to  his.  Philip,  though  involved  already  in 
a  war  both  wiUi  France  and  England,  ana  scarce  able  to  defend  the 
remains  of  the  Buiigundian  provinces  against  the  Dutch  commonweal tb, 
eagerly  grasped  at  this  airy  project.  The  dread  of  a  Spanish  pretendei 
to  the  crown,  and  tbe  opposition  which  the  papists  began  to  form  against 
the  king's  succession,  contributed  not  a  little  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
the  protestants,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  event 
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Botbwelly  wboBB  name  has  been  so  often  mentioDed  as  the  disturber  of 
the  king*s  tramjuillity,  and  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  was  now  in  a 
wretched  condition.  Abandoned  by  the  queen  of  f^land  on  account  of 
his  confederacy  with  the  popish  loras ;  excommunicated  by  the  church  for 
the  same  reason ;  and  deserted,  in  his  distress,  by  his  own  followers ;  he 
was  obliged  to  ny  for  safety  to  France,  and  thence  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
wbeie,  alter  renouncing  the  protestant  faith,  he  led  many  years  an  obscure 
and  indigent  life,  remarkabfe  only  for  a  low  and  infamous  debaucheiy. 
The  king,  though  extremely  ready  to  sacrifice  the  strongest  resentment  to 
the  slightest  acknowledgments,  could  never  be  softened  oy  his  submission, 
nor  be  induced  to  listen  to  any  intercession  in  his  behalf.* 

This  year  the  king  lost  chancellor  Maitland,  an  able  minister,  on  whom 
ho  had  long  devoTved  the  whole  weight  of  public  affairs.  As  James  loved 
him  while  alive,  he  wrote,  in  honour  of  nis  memory,  a  copy  of  verses, 
which,  when  compared  with  the  comix>sitk)os  of  that  age,  are  far  torn 
being  inelegant.! 

Soon  after  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  administra**  ^ 
lion.    At  that  time,  the  annual  chaises  of  government  far  exceeded  the  ' 
king's  revenues.    The  queen  was  fond  of  expensive  amusements.    James 
himself  was  a  stranger  to  economy.    It  became  necessair,  for  all  these 
reasons,  to  levy  the  public  revenues  with  greater  order  ana  rigour,  and  to 
husband  them  with  more  care.    This  important  trust  was  committed  to 
eijgbt  gentlemen  of  the  law,{  who,  from  their  number,  were  called  OdOr 
vians.    The  powers  vested  in  them  were  ample,  and  almost  unlimited. 
The  king  bound  himself  neither  to  add  to  their  number,  nor  to  supply  any 
vacancy  that  might  happen  without  their  consent :  and,  knowing  the  facili^ 
of  bis  own  temper,  agreed  that  no  alienation  of  his  revenue,  no  grant  of  a 
pension,  or  order  on  the  treasury,  should  be  held  valid,  unless  it  was  ratified 
try  the  subscription  of  five  of  tne  commissioners  :  all  their  acts  and  deci- 
sions were  declared  to  be  of  equal  force  with  the  sentence  of  judges  in 
civil  courts ;  and  in  consequence  of  them,  and  without  any  oth«!r  warrant, 
any  person  might  be  arrested,  or  their  goods  seized.   Such  extensive  juris- 
diction, together  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  public  money,  drew  the 
whole  executive  part  of  government  into  their  hands.    United  among  them- 
selves, they  gradually  imdermined  the  rest  of  the  king's  ministers,  and 
seized  on  every  lucrative  or  honourable  office.    The  ancient  servants  of 
the  crown  repined  at  being  obliged  to  quit  their  stations  to  new  men.  [1696.] 
The  favourites  and  young  courtiers  murmured  at  seeing  the  king  s  libe^ 
rality  stinted  by  their  prescriptions.    And  the  cleigy  exclairoea  against 
some  of  them  as  known  apostates  to  popeij,  and  suspected  others  of 
secretly  favouring  it.     They  retained  their  power,  however,  notwith- 
standing this  general  combination  against  them ;  sind  they  owed  it  entirely 
to  the  order  and  economy  which  they  introduced  into  the  administration  of 


preparations  which  Philip  was  said  to  be  canying 
at  this  time,  filled  both  England  and  Scotland  with  the  dread  of  a  new  inva- 
sion. James  took  proper  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.  But 
these  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal  of  the  cleigy,  vvhose  suspicions  (3*  the  king's 
sincerity  beean  to  revive  ;  and  as  he  had  permitted  the  wives  of  the  banish- 
ed peers  tolevy  the  rents  of  their  estates,  and  to  live  in  their  houses,  they 
charged  him  with  rendering  the  act  of  forfeiture  ineffectual,  by  supporting 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  fjrotestant  faith.  The  assembly  of  the  churcE 
[March  24]  took  under  consideration  the  state  of  the  kingaom,  and  havinyi^ 
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ap|)ointed  a  da  j  of  public  fa8tiD|,  they  solemnly  renewed  tiw  coTenant  br 
ivhich  the  nation  was  bound  to  adhere  to  the  protestant  faith,  and  to  defend 
it  against  all  aegresson.    A  committee,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  cler- 

fjrmen,  and  of  many  barons  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  waited  on  the 
ing,  and  laid  before  him  a  plan  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
preservation  of  religion.  They  ur^d  him  to  appropriate  the  estates  of  the 
banished  lords  as  a  fund  for  the  mamtenance  of  soldiers ;  to  tak^  the  strict- 
est precautions  for  preventing  the  return  of  such  turbulent  subjects  into  the 
country ;  and  to  pursue  all  who  were  suspected  of  being  their  adherents 
with  toe  utmost  rigour. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  kii^s  schemes,  or  more  disa- 
greeable to  his  inclination,  tnan  these  propositimfi.  Ar^rse,  through  his 
whole  life,  to  any  course  where  he  expected  opposition  or  danger :  and  fond 
of  attaining  his  ends  with  the  character  of  moderation,  and  by  tne  arts  of 
policy,  he  observed  with  concern  the  prejudices  against  hfhi  which  W6re 

Sowing  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  resolved  to  make  some  atonement 
r  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  had  drawn  upon  him  their  indignation. 
£lizabetn  was  now  well  advanced  in  years ;  her  life  had  lately  been  in 
danger ;  if  any  popish  competitor  should  arise  to  dispute  his  right  of  succes- 
sion, a  faction  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  banished  lords  might  be  extremely 
formidable ;  and  any  division  among  his  own  subjects  migot  prove  fatal  at 
a  juncture  which  would  require  their  united  and  most  vigorous  efforts. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  additional  severities  which  the  assembly  proposed, 
James  had  thoughts  of  mitigating  the  punishment  which  they  alreacfy^  suf- 
fered.    *    '        "  ,       .    .       ..    •         .J  ._  r.     . 

parts, 

more  ^  ^^ 

to  still  more  atrocious  aictions ;  he  resolved  to  recall  them,  under  certain 
conditions,  into  their  native  countiy.  Encouraged  by  these  sentiments  of 
the  king  in  their  favour,  of  which  they  did  not  want  intelligence,  and  wearied 
already  of  the  dependent  and  anxious  life  of  exiles,  they  ventured  to  rettirn 
secretly  into  Scotland.  Soon  after,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  king» 
begging  his  permission  to  reside  at  their  own  houses,  and  offering  to  give 
security  for  their  peaceable  and  dutiful  behaviour.  James  called  a  con- 
vention of  estates  to  deliberate  on  a  matter  of  such  importance,  and  by  their 
advice  he  granted  the  petition. 

The  members  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  last  general  assembly,  as 
soon  as  they  were  infonned  of  tnis,  met  at  Edinbuigh,  and  with  all  the 
precipitancy  of  fear  and  of  zeal,  took  such  resolutions  as  they  thought 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  They  wrote  circular  letters  to 
all  the  presbyteries  in  Scotland ;  they  wained  them  of  the  approaching^ 
danger ;  they  exh(»led  them  to  stir  up  their  people  to  the  defence  of  their 
just  rights ;  they  commanded  them  to  publish  in  all  their  pulpits  the  act 
excommunicating  the  popbh  lords ;  and  enjoined  them  to  lay  all  diose 
who  were  suspected  of  favouring  popeiy  under  the  same  censure  by  a 
summary  sentence,  and  without  observing  the  usual  formalities  of  tnal. 
As  the  Ganger  seemed  too  pressing  to  wait  for  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
judicatories  of  the  church,  they  made  choice  of  the  most  eminent  cleigy- 
men  in  different  comers  of  the  kingdom,  appointed  them  to  reside  con- 
stantly at  Edinburgh,  and  to  meet  every  day  with  the  ministers  of  that  c\ijf 
under  the  name  of  the  Standine  Cotmeil  of  the  Owrch,  and  vested  in  this 
body  the  supreme  authority,  by  enioining  it,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Roman  form,  to  take  care  that  the  church  should  receive  no  detriment. 

These  proceedings,  no  less  unconstitutional  tiban  unprecedented,  were 
manifest  encroachments  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  bold  steps  towards 
open  rebellion.  The  king's  condfuct,  however,  justified  in  some  dej;ree 
such  excesses.  His  lenity  towards  the  papists,  so  repugnant  to  the  prtnci« 
pies  of  that  age ;  his  pardoning  the  conspuaton,  notwittistanding  repeated 
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pfomiaes  to  the  oontmy;  the  respect  he  paid  to  lady  Huntly,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Romish  religion  po  less  than  her  husband ;  his  committing 
the  care  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  to  lady  Livingston,  who 
was  infected  with  the  same  superstition ;  the  contempt  with  which  he 
talked  on  all  occasions,  both  ot  the  character  of  ministers,  and  of  their 
function,  were  circumstances  which  might  have  filled  minds,  not  prone  by 
nature  to  jealousy,  with  some  suspicions ;  and  mi^ht  have  precipitated 

g'  ito  rash  couoseu  those  who  were  far  removed  from  intemperate  zeal, 
ut,  however  powerful  the  motives  mi^ht  be  which  influenced  the  deigy, 
or  however  laudable  the  end  they  had  m  view,  they  conducted  their  mea- 
sures With  00  address,  and  even  with  little  prudence.    James  discovered 
a  strong  inclination  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  church,  and,  jealous  as  he 
was  of^his  prerogative,  would  willingly  have  made  many  concessions  for 
the  sake  of  peace.    By  his  commantd,  some  of  the  privy  counsellors  had 
an  interview  with  the  more  moderate  among  the  cletgy,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther HunUy  and  his  associates  might  not,  upon  making  proper  acknowledg- 
ments, be  again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  churcn,  and  be  exempted 
from  any  further  punishments  on  account  of  their  past  apostacy  aiKl  trea- 
sons.   They  rephed,  that  though  the  gate  of  mercy  stood  always  open  for 
those  who  repented  and  returned,  yet  as  these  noblemen  had  been  guilty  of 
idolatry,  a  crime  deserving  death  both  by  the  law  of  God  and  of  man,  the 
civil  magistrate  could  not  legally  grant  them  a  pardon ;  and  even  though 
the  church  should  absolve  them,  it  was  his  duty  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
them.    This  inflexibility  in  those  who  Wttre  reckoned  the  most  compliant 
of  the  order  filled  the  king  with  indignation,  which  the  imprudence  and 
obstinacy  of  a  private  cleigyman  heightened  into  rage. 

Mr.  David  blacki  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  discoursing  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  according  to  custom,  concerning  the  state  of  the  nation,  affirmed 
that  the  kinp  had  permitted  the  popish  lords  to  return  into  Scotland,  and 
by  that  action  had  discovered  the  treachery  of  his  own  heart ;  that  all 
kings  were  the  devil's  children ;  that  Satan  had  now  the  guidance  of  the 
court ;  that  the  queen  of  England  was  an  atheist ;  that  the  judees  were 
miscreants  and  bribers ;  the  nobility  godless  and  degenerate ;  Qie  privy 
counsellors  cormorants  and  men  of  no  religion ;  and  in  his  prayer  Sac  the 
queen  he  used  these  words,  We  must  pr^  for  her  for  fashion  sake,  but  we 
have  no  cause«  fAke  will  never  do  us  good.    James  commanded  him  to  be 
summoned  before  the  privy  council  mov.  10],  to  answer  for  such  seditious 
expressions ;  and  the  cleigy,  insteaa  of  abandoning  him  to  the  punishment 
which  such  a  petulant  aiid  criminal  attack  upon  his  superiors  deserved, 
were  so  impnident  as  to  espouse  his  cause,  as  if  it  had  been  the  common 
one  of  the  whole  order.    The  controversy  concerning  the  immunities  of 
the  pulpit,  and  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  testify  against  vices  of  every 
kino,  which  had  been  agitated  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  was  now  revived.  It  was  pretended  that,  with  regard  to  their  sacred 
function,  ministers  were  subject  to  the  church  alone :  that  it  beloc^ed  only 
to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsebooa  of  doc- 
trines delivered  in  the  pulpit ;  that  if,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  tlvs 
king  usurped  this  jurisdiction,  the  church  would,  trom  that  moment,  sink 
MB&t  servitude  to  the  civil  magistrate :  that,  instead  of  reproving  vice 
with  that  honest  boldness  which  had  often  been  of  advantage  to  mdividuals, 
and  salutary  to  the  kingdom,  the  cler|;y  would  learn  to  flatter  the  passions 
of  the  prince,  and  to  connive  at  the  vices  of  others ;  that  the  king  s  eagur* 
ness  to  punish  the  indiscretion  of  a  protestant  minister,  while  he  was  so 
ready  to  pardon  the  crimes  of  popish  conspirators,  called  on  them  to  stand 
upon  their  guard,  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  contend  for  their  privileees. 
and  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  those  rights,  of  which  the  cnurch  bad 
been  in  possession  ever  since  the  reformation,    influenced  by  these  oonsi'> 
deratkws,  the  council  of  the  church  enjoined  Black  fo  decline  the  jurisdic- 
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lion  of  the  privy  council.    Proud  of  such  an  opi)Ortunit7  to  display  hb 
zeal,  he  presented  a  paper  to  that  purpose,  and  with  the  utmost  nrmiiess 
refused  to  plead,  or  to  answer  the  questions  which  were  ipit  to  him.    In 
order  to  add  greater  weight  to  these  proceeding,  the  council  of  the  church 
transmitted  the  decUnatvre  to  all  the  presb^tenes  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  enjoined  ereir  minister  to  subscribe  it  in  testimony  of  his  approbation. 
James  defended  his  rights  with  no  less  vigour  than  they  were  attacked. 
Sensible  of  the  contempt  under  which  his  authority  must  fall,  if  the  clei^ 
should  be  permitted  publicly,  and  with  impunity,  to  calumniate  his  minis- 
ters, and  even  to  censure  himself;  and  knowing,  by  former  examples,  what 
unequal  reparation  for  such  offences,  he  might  expect  from  the  judicatories 
of  the  church,  he  urged  on  the  inquiir  into  Black's  conduct,  and  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  church  to 
leave  Edinbuigb,  and  to  return  to  their  own  parishes.    Black,  instead  of 
submitting,  renewed  his  declinature;  and  the  members  of  the  council,  in 
defiance  of  the  proclamation,  declared  that  as  they  met  by  the  authority 
of  the  church,  obedience  to  it  was  a  duty  still  more  sacred  than  that  whicn 
they  owed  to  the  king  himself.    The  pnvy  council,  notwithstanding  Black's 
refusing  to  plead,  proceeded  in  the  trial :  and,  after  a  solemn  inquiiy,  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  wnich  he  had  been  accused ;  but 
referred  it  to  the  king  to  appoint  what  punishment  he  should  suffer. 

Meanwhile,  many  endeavours  were  used  to  bring  matters  to  accommo- 
dation. Almost  every  day  produced  some  new  scheme  of  reconcilement ; 
but,  through  the  king's  fickleness,  the  obstinacy  of  the  clergy,  or  the  intrigues 
of  the  courtiers,  they  all  proved  ineffectual.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  by  reciprocal  and  exaggerated  accusations  endeavoured  to 
render  each  other  odious.  Insolence,  sedition,  treason,  were  the  crimes 
with  which  James  charged  the  cleigy:  while  they  made  the  pulpits 
fesound  with  complaints  of  his  excessive  lenity  towards  papists,  and  of  the 
no  less  excessive  ri^ur  with  which  he  oppressed  the  estaolished  church. 
Exasperated  by  their  bold  invectives,  he,  at  last,  sentenced  Black  to  retire 
beyond  the  river  Spey,  and  to  reside  there  during  his  pleasure ;  and  once 
more  commanding  the  members  of  the  standing  council  to  depart  from 
Edinburgh,  he  required  all  the  ministers  in  the  kingdom  to  suoscri'be  a 
bond,  obliging  themselves  to  submit,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  subjects, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  in  matters  of  a  civil  nature. 

This  decisive  measure  excited  all  the  violent  passions  which  possess 
disappointed  factions ;  and  deeds  no  'less  violent  immediately  followed. 
These  must  be  imputed  in  part  to  the  artifices  of  some  courtiers  who 
expected  to  reap  advantage  from  the  calamities  of  their  country,  or  who 
hoped  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  Octavians,  by  engaeing  them  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  church.  On  one  hand,  they  informed  the  Kitig  that  the 
citizens  of  Edinbuigh  were  under  arms  every  night,  and  had  planted  a 
strong  guard  round  the  houses  of  their  ministers.  James,  in  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  imaginaiy  insult  on  his  government,  issued  a  proclamatioo, 
commanding  twenty-four  of  the  principal  citizens  to  leave  the  town  within 
six  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  they  wrote  to  the  ministers,  advisine  them 
to  look  to  their  own  safety,  as  Huntly  had  been  secretly  admitted  to  an 
interview  widi  the  king,  and  had  been  the  author  of  the  severe  proclama- 
tion against  the  citizens  of  Edinbuigh.*  They  doubted  no  more  of  the 
truth  of  this  intelligence,  than  the  kii^had  done  of  that  which  he  received, 
and  fell  as  blindly  into  the  snare.  The  letter  came  to  their  hands  just  as 
one  of  their  number  was  going  to  mount  the  pulpit.    They  resolved  tha^ 

•  Tlhmgh  mattcra  wer«  tndastrioiuly  aggravated  bv  pemoa  wbo  wiafaed  boUi  partiea  to  pumra 
Tlotent  nieaaorca,  neither  of  tbeae  report*  was  altogether  deatiittt*  of  fbundatioii.  Aa  their  mlnla- 
can  ware  au|ipoaed  to  be  in  danger,  aonoe  of  the  more  lealooa  citiseiu  had  deteratinad  to  defend 
ibem  by  foroe  of  inoa.  Biith.  liUm.  ii.  9S0.  Hontly  had  been  privately  in  Edinbuif  b,  wheie  b» 
tedanialarvlew  If  iMCwithdMldngfttteaaCwithnaeorhifBdaiattn.    Biith.  Ibid.  8K. 
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be  shoald  acquaint  the  people  of  their  dangler  [Dec.  17]  :  and  he  painted 
it  with  all  the  stmng  colours  which  men  naturally  employ  in  describing^ 
any  dreadful  and  instant  calamity.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  he  desired 
the  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  assemble  in  the  Ldttle  Church,  The  whole 
multitude,  terrified  at  what  they  had  heard,  cmwded  thither ;  they  promised 
and  vowed  to  stand  by  the  cfergy ;  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  kine, 
craving  the  redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  the  church  complainea, 
and  beaeecbmp  him  to  deliver  them  from  all  future  apprehensions  of  dan- 
ger, by  removmg  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  known  to  be  enemies  of 
me  protestant  religion.  Two  peers,  two  ^ntlemen,  two  burgesses,  and 
two  ministers,  were  appointed  to  present  it.  The  king  happened  to  be 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Tolbootb,  where  the  court  of  session  was  sitting. 
The  manner  in  which  the  petition  was  delivered,  as  well  as  its  contents, 
offended  him«  He  gave  a  haughty  reply ;  the  petitioners  insisted  with 
warmth;  and  a  promiscuous  multitude  pressing  into  the  room,  James 
retired  abruptly  into  another  apartment,  and  commanded  the  gates  to  be 
shut  behind  nim.  The  deputies  returned  to  the  multitude,  who  were  still 
assembled,  and  to  whom  a  minister  had  been  reading,  in  their  absence,  the 
stoiT  of  Haman.  When  they  reported  that  the  king^ad  refused  to  listen 
to  tneir  petitions,  the  church  was  filled  in  a  momeni  with  noise,  threaten- 
ings,  execratbns,  and  all  the  outrage  and  confusion  of  a  popular  tumult. 
Some  called  for  their  arms,  some  to  bring  out  the  wicked  Hamarf ;  others 
cried  the  '  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ;'  and  rushing  out  with 
die  most  furious  impetuosity,  surrounded  the  Tolbooth,  threatening  the  king 
himself,  and  demanding  some  of  his  counsellors  whom  ihej  named,  that 
they  might  tear  them  m  pieces.  The  magistrates  of  the  city,  partly  by 
authority,  partly  by  force,  endeavoured  to  quell  the  tumult ;  the  Kin^ 
attempted  to  sooth  the  malecontents,  by  promisiiig  to  receive  their  peti- 
tions, when  presented  in  a  regular  manner ;  the  ministers,  sensible  of  their 
own  rashness  in  kindling  such  a  fiame,  seconded  both ;  and  the  rage  of  the 
populace  subsiding  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen,  they  all  dispersed,  and 
the  king  returned  to  the  palace  ;  happy  in  having  escaped  from  an  insurrec- 
tion, which,  through  the  instantaneous  and  unconcerted  effect  of  popular  finy 
had  exposed  his  me  to  imminent  danger,  and  was  considered  by  him  as  an 
unpardonable  aflront  to  his  authority.* 

As  soon  as  he  retired,  the  leaders  of  the  malecontents  assembled,  in  order 
to  prepare  their  petition.  The  punishment  of  the  popish  lords ;  the 
removal  of  those  counsel  Ion  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  their  persons 
or  opinions ;  the  repeal  of  all  the  late  acts  of  council,  subversive  of  the 
authority  of  the  church;  together  with  an  act  approving  the  proceedinn 
of  the  standing  council,  were  the  chief  of  their  demands.  But  the  king^s 
indignation  was  still  so  high,  that  the  deputies,  chosen  for  this  puriXMe, 
durst  not  venture  that  night  to  present  requests  which  could  not  fail  of 
kindling  his  rage  anew.  Before  next  mornine,  James,  with  all  his  attend- 
ants, withdrew  to  Linlithgow :  the  session,  and  other  courts  of  justice,  were 
reauired  to  leave  a  city  where  it  was  no  longer  consistent  either  with  their 
safety  or  their  dignity  to  remain :  and  the  noblemen  and  barons  were 
commanded  to  return  to  their  own  nouses,  and  not  to  reassemble  without 
the  king's  permission.  The  vigour  with  which  the  king  acted  struck  a 
damp  upon  the  spirits  of  his  adversaries.  The  citizens,  sensible  how  much 
they  would  suffer  by  his  absence,  and  the  removal  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
repented  already  oi  thehr  conduct.  The  ministers  alone  resolved  to  main- 
tain  ^  contest.  They  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  nobles  from  dispersing ; 
they  inflamed  the  people  bj  violent  invectives  against  the  kine ;  they 
laboured  to  procure  subscriptions  to  an  association  for  thebr  mutual  aefence , 
and,  ooosciouB  what  lustre  and  power  the  juaction  of  some  of  the  gveater 
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nobles  would  add  to  their  cause,  the  ministen  of  Edinbuigh  wrote  to  lord 
Kami  J  ton,  that  the  people,  moved  by  the  word  of  God,  and  provoked  by 
the  injuries  offered  to  the  church,  had  taken  arms ;  that  many  of  the  nobles 
had  aeterrained  to  protect  the  protestant  religion,  which  owed  its  establish* 
ment  to  the  piety  and  valour  of  their  ancestors ;  that  they  wanted  only  a 
leader  to  unjte  them,  and  to  inspire  them  with  vieour ;  that  his  zeal  for  the 
good  cause,  no  less  than  his  noble  birth,  entitled  him  to  that  honour :  they 
conjured  him,  therefore,  not  to  disappoint  their  hopes  and  wishes,  nor  to 
refuse  the  suffering  church  that  aid  which  she  so  much  needed.  Lord 
Hamilton,  instead  of  complying  with  their  desire,  carried  the  letter  directly 
to  the  king,  whom  this  new  insult  irritated  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  com- 
manded the  ma^strates  of  Edinbuigh  instantly  to  seize  their  ministers,  as 
manifest  incendiaries  and  encouragers  of  rebellion.  The  magistrates,  in 
order  to  regain  the  king's  favour,  were  preparing  to  obey ;  and  the  minis* 
ters,  who  saw  no  other  hope  of  safety,  ned  towards  England.* 

This  unsuccessful  insurrection,  instead  of  overtumii^,  established  the 
king's  authority.  Those  concerned  in  it  were  confounded  and  dispersed 
[Jan.  3j.  The  rest  of  James's  sublects,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  or  to 
gain  his  favour,  contended  who  should  be  most  forward  to  execute  his 
vengeance.  A  convention  of  estates  being  called,  pronounced  the  late 
insurrection  to  be  high  treason ;  ordained  eveiy  minister  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  of  his  submission  to  the  king's  jurisdiction,  in  all  matters  civil  and 
criminal;  imi>owered  magistrates  to  commit  instantly  to  prison  any. 
minister,  who  in  his  sermons  should  utter  any  indecent  reflections  on  the 
kingr's  conduct ;  prohibited  any  ecclesiastical  judicatory  to  meet  without 
the  king's  license  ;  commandea  that  no  person  should  be  elected  a  magis- 
trate of  Edinbuigh,  for  the  future,  without  the  kind's  approbation  ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  present  magistrates  shoula  either  discover  and 
inflict  condiffn  punishment  on  the  authors  of  the  late  tumult,  or  the  city 
itself  should  oe  sulijected  to  all  the  penalties  of  that  treasonable  action.t 

Armed  with  the  authority  of  these  decrees,  James  resolved  to  crush 
«otire]y  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  subjects.  As  the  cleigy  had  hitherto 
derived  their  chief  credit  and  strength  firom  the  favour  and  zeal  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh*  his  first  care  was  to  humble  them.  Though  the 
magistrates  submitted  to  him  in  the  most  abject  terms ;  though  they  vindi- 
cated themselves  and  their  fellow  citizens  from  the  most  distant  intention 
of  violatii^  his  royal  person  or  authority ;  though,  after  the  strictest  scru- 
tiny, no  circumstances  that  could  fix  on  them  the  suspicion  of  premeditated 
rebellion  bad  been  discovered ;  though  many  of  the  nobles,  and  such  of 
the  clergy  as  still  retained  any  degree  of  favour,  interceded  in  their  behalf ; 
neither  acknowledgments  nor  intercessions  were  of  the  least  avail.^  The 
king  continued  inexorable  [Feb.  28];  the  city  was  declared  to  have  for- 
feited its  privileges  as  a  corporation,  and  to  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of 
treason.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom,  deprived  of  magistrates,  deserted  by 
its  ministers,  abandoned  by  the  courts  of  Justice,  and  proscribed  by  the 
king,  remained  in  desolation  and  despair.  The  courtiers  even  threatened 
to  rase  the  city  to  the  foundation,  and  to  erect  a  pillar  where  it  stood,  as  an 
everlasting  monument  of  the  king's  vengeance,  and  of  the  guilt  of  its.  inha- 
bitants. At  last,  in  compliance  with  Elizabeth,  who  interposed  in  their 
fiivour,  and  moved  by  the  continual  solicitations  of  the  nobles,  James 
absolved  the  citizens  nom  the  penalties  of  law,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
stripped  diem  of  their  most  important  privileges  [March  21] ;  they^  were 
neitbsr  allowed  to  elect  their  own  magistrates  nor  their  own  ministers ; 
many  new  burdens  were  imposed  on  them  ^  and  a  considerable  sum  ol 
money  was  exacted  by  way  of  peace-offering.§ 

James  was»  meaowhilei  equally  assiduous,  and  no  lees  successful  in  cow 
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cumflcribing;  the  jiiriadiction  of  tbe  church.    Experience  bad  diicoveredy 
that  to  attempt  this  by  acts  of  parliaroenty  and  sentences  of  privy  council, 
was  both  ineffectual  and  odious.    He  had  recourse  now  to  an  expedient 
more  artful,  and  better  calculated  for  obtaining  his  end.    The  ecclesias- 
tica]  judicatories  were  composed  of  many  members;  the  majority  of  tbe 
clei^  were  extremely  inaigent»  and  unprovided  of  legal  stipends ;  the 
ministers  in  the  neighbourho^  of  Edinbuigh,  notwithstanding  the  parity 
estabHshed  by  the  Presbyterian  government  had  assumed  aieadipgm  the 
church  which  filled  their  brethren  with  envy  ^  every  numerous  body  ol 
men  is  susceptible  of  sudden  and  strong  impressions,  and  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced, corrupted,  or  overawed.    Induced  oy  diese  considerations,  James 
thouffht  it  possible  to  gain  the  cleigy,  whom  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
suboue.    Proper  agents  were  set  to  work  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  jpromisesy 
flattery,  and  tnreats  were  employed :  the  usurpations  of  me  brethren  near 
tbe  capital  were  aggravated ;  the  jealousy  of  their  power,  which  was 
growidff  in  the  distant  provinces,  waa  augmented :  and  two  different  general 
asseaibTies  were  held,  in  both  which,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  boldness 
wherewith  a  few  leading  clergymen  defended  the  privileges  of  the  church, 
a  majority  declared  in  favour  of  those  measures  which  were  agreeable  to 
the  king.    Many  practices,  which  had  continued  since  the  reformation* 
were  condemned ;   many  points  of  discipline,  which  had  hitherto  been 
reckoned  sacred  and  uncontroverted,  were  given  up ;  the  license  with 
which  ministers  discoursed  of  political  matters  was  restrained  ;   the  free* 
dom  with  which  they  inveighed  against  particular  persons  was  censured ; 
sentences  of  summary  excommunication  were  declared  unlawful ;  the  con- 
voking a  general  assembly,  without  the  king's  peitnission,  was  prohibited ; 
and  the  right  of  nominating  ministen  to  the  principal  towns  was  vested  in 
the  crown.    Thus,  the  cleigy  themselves  surrendered  privileges  which  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  invade,  and  voluntarily  submitted  to  a  yoke 
more  intolerable  than  any  James  would  have  ventured  to  impose  by  force ; 
while  such  as  continued  to  oppose  his  measures,  instead  of  their  former 
popular  topic  of  the  king's  violent  encroachments  on  a  jurisdiction  which 
did  not  belong  to  him,  were  obliged  to  turn  their  outcries  against  the  coiv 
niptions  of  their  own  order.* 

By  the  authority  of  these  general  asseinblies,  the  popioh  earls  were 
allowed  to  make  a  public  recantation  of  their  errors ;  were  absolved  from 
the  sentence  of  excommunication ;  and  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  But,  not  many  years  aAer,  they  relapsed  into  their  former  errorsy 
were  again  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Kome,  and  by  their  apostacy  justi- 
fied^ in  some  degree,  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the  cleigy  with  regiuxi  to 
their  absolution. 

The  ministers  of  Edinbuigh  owed  to  the  intercession  of  these  assembliee 
the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  chaiges  in  the  city.  But  this  liberty  waa 
clojxed  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  abridged  their  power.  The  city  was 
divided  into  distinct  parishes ;  the  number  of  ministers  doubled  ;  persooi 
on  whose  fidelity  the  Icing  could  rely  were  fixed  in  the  new  parishes ;  and 
these  circumstances,  added  to  the  auuoritjT  of  the  late  decrees  of  the  church, 
contributed  to  confirm  that  absolute  dominion  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which 
James  possessed  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

The  King  was  so  intent  on  new  modelling  the  cnurch,  that  the  other  trana- 
actioDB  of  ttus  period  scarce  deserve  to  be  remembered.  The  OctavianSi 
envied  by  the  other  courtiers,  and  splitting  into  factions  among  tfaemselvei^ 
resigned  their  commission ;  and  the  administration  of  the  revenue  retun^ 
kkg  mto  its  former  channel,  both  the  king  and  the  natkw  were  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  their  regular  and  frugal  economy. 

Dec.  19.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  parliament  was  held  in  oidw 
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io  reflfore  Huntly  and  his  associates  to  tbeir  estates  and  honours,  by  repeal- 
ing the  act  of  forfeiture  passed  against  them.  The  authority  of  this  supreme 
court  was  likewise  employed  to  introduce  a  further  innovation  into  the 
church ;  but,  conformable  to  the  system  which  the  king  had  now  adopted, 
the  motion  for  this  purpose  took  its  rise  from  the  clergy  themselves.  As 
the  act  of  general  annexation,  and  that  establishing  the  presbyterian  govern- 
ment, haa  reduced  the  few  bishops,  who  still  survived,  to  poverty  and 
contempt ;  as  those  who  possessed  the  abbeys  and  priories  were  mere 
layraeu,  and  many  of  them  temporal  peers,  few  or  none  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal order  remained  to  vote  in  parliament ;  and  by  means  of  that,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  was  considerably  diminished  there,  and  a  proper  balance 
to  the  power  and  number  of  the  nobles  was  wanting.  But  the  prejudices 
which  the  nation  had  conceived  against  the  name  and  character  of  bishop 
tvere  so  violent,  that  James  was  obliged,  with  the  utmost  care,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  a  design  to  revive  that  order.  [1698.]  He  prevailed, 
therefore,  on  the  commission  appointed  by  the  last  general  assembly  to 
complain  to  the  parliament,  that  the  church  was  the  oiuy  body  in  the  king- 
dom destitute  oi  its  representatives  in  that  supreme  court,  where  it  so 
nearly  concerned  eveiy  order  to  have  some,  who  were  bound  to  defend  its 
rie^hts ;  and  to  crave  that  a  competent  number  of  the  cleigy  should  be 
admitted,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  a  seat  there.  In  compliance 
with  this  request  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  those  ministers,  on  whom  the 
king  should  confer  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  were  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  parliament ;  and,  that  the  clergy  might  conceive  nojealousy  of  any 
encroacnment  upon  their  privileges,  it  was  remitted  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, to  determine  what  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  authority  in  we  govenunent 
01  the  church  these  persons  should  possess.* 

The  king,  however,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  concuirenoe 
of  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  in  which  the  act  of  parliament  met  with 
a  fierce  opposition.  Though  the  clergy  perceived  how  much  lustre  this 
new  privilege  would  reflect  upon  their  order ;  though  they  were  not  insen- 
sible of  the  great  accession  of  personal  power  ana  dignity,  which  many 
of  them  would  acquire,  by  bein^  admitted  into  the  supreme  council  of  tKe 
nation,  their  abhorrence  of  episcopacy  was  extreme ;  and  to  that  they 
sacrificed' evety  consideration  of  interest  or  ambition.  All  the  king's  pro- 
fessions of  re|^rd  for  the  present  constitution  of  the  church  did  not  convince 
them  of  his  sincerity :  all  the  devices  that  could  be  invented  for  restraim'ng 
and  circumscribing  the  iurisdiction  of  such  as  were  to  be  raised  to  this  new 
honour,  did  not  diminish  their  jealousy  and  fear.  Their  own  experience 
had  taught  them  with  what  insinuating:  progress  the  hierarchy  advances, 
and  though  admitted  at  first  with  mo(&rate  authority,  and  under  specious 
pretences,  how  rapidly  it  extends  its  dominion.  **  Varnish  over  this  scneme," 
said  one  of  the  leading  clcigymen,  ^  with  what  colours  you  please ;  deck 
the  intruder  with  the  utmost  art ;  under  all  this  disguise  I  see  the  horns  of 
his  mitre.*'  The  same  sentiments  prevailed  among  many  of  his  brethren, 
and  induced  them  to  reject  power  and  honours,  with  as  much  zeal  as  ever 
those  of  their  order  courted  them.  Many,  however,  were  allured  by  the 
hopes  of  preferment ;  the  king  himself  and  his  ministers  emi>loyea  the 
same  arts  which  they  had  tried  so  successfully  last  year ;  and  after  loqg 
debates^  and  much  opposition,  the  general  assembly  declared  that  it  was 
lawful  tor  ministeis  to  accept  of  a  seat  in  parliament  [March  7]  ;  that  it 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  church  to  have  its  representatives  in  that 
supreme  court ;  and  that  fifty-one  persons,  a  number  neariy  equal  to  that 
of  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  anciently  called  to  parliament,  should  be 
chowD  £tom  jamoog  the  cleigy  for  that  purpose.    The  manoer  of  their 
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«1ectioo,  together  with  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  them,  were  left  unde* 
cided  for  the  present,  and  furnished  matter  of  future  deliberation.* 

1599.1  As  the  prospect  of  succeedii^  to  the  crown  of  England  diew 
nearer,  James  multiplied  precautions  in  order  to  render  it  certain.    As  he 
was  allied  to  many  of  the  princes  of  Germany  by  his  marriage,  he  sent 
ambassadors  extraordinary  to  their  seyeral  courts,  in  order  to  explain  the 
justness  of  his  title  to  the  English  throne,  and  to  desire  their  assistance,  if 
any  competitor  should  arise  to  dispute  his  undoubted  rights.    These  princes 
readily  acknowledged  the  equi^  of  his  claim  ;  but  the  aid  which  they 
could  aflford  him  was  distant  and  feeble.    At  the  same  time,  Edwara 
Bruce,  abbot  of  Kinloss,  his  ambassador  at  the  En^jlish  court,  solicited 
Elizabeth,  with  the  utmost  warmth,  to  recognise  his  tJtle  by  some  public 
deed,  and  to  deliver  her  own  subjects  from  the  calamities  which  are 
occasioned  by  an  uncertain  or  disputed  succession.    But  age  had  strength- 
ened all  the  passions  which  had  nitherto  induced  Elizabeth  to  keep  this 
gpreat  question  obscure  and  undecided ;  and  a  general  and  evasive  answer 
was  all  that  James  could  obtain.    As  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the 
queen,  the  ambassador  was  commanded  to  sound  the  disposition  of  her 
subjects;  and  to  try  what  progress  he  could  make  in  e;aining  them. 
Bruce  possessed  all  tne  talents  of  secrecy,  judgment,  and  address,  requisite 
ibr  conducting  a  negotiation  no  less  delicate  than  important.    A  minister 
of  this  character  was  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  English.    Many 
of  the  highest  rank  unbosomed  themselves  to  him  without  reserve,  and 
fSLVe  him  repeated  assurances  of  their  resolution  to  assert  his  master's  right 
m  opposition  to  every  pretender.t    As  several  pamphlets  were  dispersed 
at  this  time  in  England,  containing  objections  to  his  title,  James  employed 
some  learned  men  in  his  kinedom  to  answer  these  cavillers,  and  to  explain 
the  advantages  which  would  result  to  both  kingdoms  by  the  union  of  the 
crowns,    l^ese  books  were  eagerly  read,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
reconcile  the  English  to  that  event.    A  book  published  this  year  by  the 
king  himself  produced  an  effect  still  more  favourable.    It  was  entitled 
BasUicon  Dorouj  and  contained  precepts  concerning  the  art  of  goveromenty 
addressed  to  prince  Henry  his  son.    Notivithstanding  the  great  alterations 
and  refinements  in  national  taste  since  that  time,  we  must  allow  this  to  be 
DO  contemptible  performance,  and  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  works  of  most 
contemporary  writers,  either  in  purity  of  s^le  or  justness  of  composition. 
Even  the  vain  parade  of  erudition  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  now 
disgusts  us,  raised  the  admiration  of  that  age ;  and  as  it  was  filled  with 
those  general  rules  which  speculative  authors  deliver  for  rendering  a  nation 
happ}r,  and  of  which  James  could  discourse  with  great  plausibility,  though 
often  incapable  of  putting  them  in  practice,  the  Englisn  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of^  hu  abilities,  and  expected  an  increase  of  national  honour  and 
prosperity  under  a  prince  so  profoundly  skilled  in  politics,  and  who  gave 
such  a  specimen  both  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  love  to  his  people.j 

The  queen  of  England's  sentiments  concerning  James  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  her  subjects.  His  excessive  indulgence  towards  the 
popish  lords ;  the  facility  with  which  he  pardoned  their  repeated  treasons : 
nis  restoring  Beatoun,  tne  popish  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  fied 
out  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  to  the  possession  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  that  benefice  ;  the  appointing  him  his  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  France ;  the  applause  he  bestowed,  in  the  Basilicon  Doron,  on  those  who 
adhered  to  the  queen  his  mother ;  Elizabeth  considered  as  so  many  indica- 
tions of  a  mind  alienated  from  the  protestant  religion ;  and  suspected  that  he 
would  soon  revolt  bom  the  profession  of  it.  These  suspicions  seemed  to 
be  fully  confirmed  by  a  discoveiy  which  came  firom  the  master  of  Oray^ 
who  lesidfid  at  that  time  in  Italy,  and  who^  rather  than  suffer  his  intriguing^ 
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■pirit  to  be  idle*  demeaned  himself  so  far  as  to  act  as  a  spy  for  the 
JEngJiab  court    He  conyeved  to  Elizabeth  the  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by 
James  to  pope  Clement  VIII.,  in  which  the  kine,  aAer  many  expressions 
of  regard  for  that  pontiff,  and  of  gratitude  for  nis  favours/declared  his 
firm  resolutioQ  to  treat  the  Roman  catholics  with  indulgence :  and,  in  order 
to  render  the  intercourse  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  Scotland  more 
firequent  and  £»miliar,  he  solicited  the  pope  to  promote  Drummond,  bishop 
of  Vaisoo,  a  Scotsman,  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.*    Elizabeth,  who  had 
received  by  another  channelf  some  imperfect  intelligence  of  this  corres- 
pondence, was  filled  with  just  surprise,  and  immediately  despatched  Bowes 
wto  Scotland,  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to 
reproach  James  for  an  action  so  unbecoming  a  protestant  prince.    He  was 
astonished  at  the  accusation,  and  with  a  confidence  which  nothing  but  the 
consciousness  of  innocence  could  insi)ire,  affirmed  the  whole  to  l£  a  mere 
calumny,  and  the  letter  itself  to  be  forged  by  his  enemies,  on  purpose  to 
bring  his  sincerity  in  religion  to  be  suspected.    Elphingstoo,  the  secretary 
of  state,  denied  the  matter  with  equal  solemnity,    [t  came,  however,  to 
be  known  by  a  very  singular  accident,  which  happened  some  years  after, 
that  the  information  which  Elizabeth  had  received  was  well  founded, 
though  at  the  same  time  the  king's  declarations  of  his  own  innocence  were 
perfectly  consistent  with  truth.    Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  a  reply  which  he 
published  to  a  controversial  treatise,  of  i^^hich  the  king  was  the  author* 
accused  him  of  having  abandoned  the  favourable  sentiments  which  he  had 
once  entertained  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  quoted 
his  letter  to  Clement  VIII.    It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  believe  this 
to  be  a  fiction ;  and  it  was  a  matter  too  delicate  to  be  passed  over  without 
strict  inquiry.    James  immediately  examined  Elphingston,  and  his  con- 
fession unravelled  the  whole  mysteiy.    He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
shuffled  in  this  letter  among  other  papers,  which  be  laid  before  the  king 
to  be  sigpied,  who,  suspecting  no  such  deceit,  subscribed  it  together  witE 
the  rest,  and  without  knowing  what  it  contained ;  that  he  had  no  other 
motive,  however,  to  this  action,  but  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service ;  and 
by  flattering  the  Roman  catholics  with  hopes  of  indulgence  under  the 
king's  government,  he  imagined  that  he  was  paving  the  way  for  his  more 
easy  accession  to  the  English  throne.    The  privy  council  of  England 
entertained  veiy  different  sentiments  of  the  secretary's  conduct.    In  their 
opinion  not  only  the  king'»  reputation  had  been  exposed  to  reproach,  but 
his  life  to  danger,  by  this  rash  imposture  ;  they  even  imputed  the  gun- 
powder treason  to  the  rage  and  disai)pointment  of  the  papists,  upon  finding 
that  the  hopes  which  this  letter  inspired  were  frustrated.    The  secretary 
was  sent  a  prisoner  into  Scotland  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.    His  peers 
found  him  guilty,  but  by  the  queen's  intercession,  ne  obtained  a  pardon.} 

According  to  the  account  of  other  historians,  James  himself  was  do 
strai^r  to  this  correspondence  with  the  pope ;  and,  if  we  believe  them. 
Elphingston  being  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  English  council,  and 
deceived  by  the  artifices  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  concealed  some  circum- 
stances in  his  narrative  of  this  transaction,  and  falsified  others :  and,  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  fame,  and  with  the  danger  of  his  life,  endeavoured  to 
draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  his  master's  conduct.§ 

But  whether  we  impute  the  writing  of  this  letter  to  the  secretary's 
officious  zeal,  or  to  the  kite's  command,  it  is  certain  that  about  this  time 
James  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  catholic 
princes,  as  a  secessaiy  precaution  towards  facilitating  his  accession  to  the 
£nglish  throne.  Lord  Home,  who  was  himself  a  papist,  was  intrusted 
wm  a  aecret  commisuon  to  the  pope  ;[|  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  an 
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acbve  instrament  with  those  of  his  own  religion.*  The  pope  expressed 
such  favourahle  sentiments  hoth  of  the  kiiv^  and  of  his  rights  to  the  crowo 
of  £ng)and,  that  James  thought  himself  hound,  some  years  after,  to 
acknowledge  the  obligation  in  a  public  manner.t  Sir  James  Lindsay  made 
ereat  progress  in  gaining  the  English  papists  to  acknowledge  His  Majesty's 
title.  Of  all  these  intrigues  Elizabeth  received  obscure  hints  from  different 
quarters.  The  more  imperfectly  she  knew,  the  more  violently  she  sus- 
pected the  king's  designs;  and  the  natural  jealousy  of  her  temper 
increasing  with  age«  she  observed  his  conduct  with  greater  solicitude 
than  ever. 

1600.]  The  questions  with  regard  to  the  election  and  power  of  the 
representatives  of  the  church,  were  finally  decided  this  year  by  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Montrose  [March  28l.  That  place  was  chosen 
as  most  convenient  for  the  ministers  of  the  nortn,  among  whom  the  king's 
influence  chiefly  lay.  Although  mat  numbers  resorted  from  the  northern 
provinces,  and  the  king  employea  his  whole  interest,  and  the  authority  of 
bis  own  presence,  to  gain  a  majority,  the  followii^  regulations  were  with 
difficulty  agreed  on.  That  the  general  assembly  shall  recommend  six 
persons  to  every  vacant  benefice  which  gave  a  title  to  a  seat  in  parliament^ 
out  of  whom  the  king  shall  nominate  one ;  that  the  person  so  elected,  after 
obtaining  his  seat  in  pariiament,  shall  neither  propose  nor  consent  to  any 
thing  there  that  may  affect  the  interest  of  the  church,  without  speciaa 
instructions  to  that  purpose ;  that  he  shall  be  answerable  for  his  conduct 
to  every  general  assembly ;  and  submit  to  its  censure,  without  appeal^ 
upon  pain  of  infamy  and  excommunication ;  that  he  shall  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  pastor  in  a  particular  congregation  ^  that  he  shall  not  usur]^  any 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of  his  other  brethren ;  that  if  the 
chureh  inflict  on  him  the  censure  of  deprivation,  he  shall  thereby  forfeit 
his  seat  in  parliament :  that  he  shall  annually  resign  his  commission  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  may  be  restored  to  him,  or  not,  as  the  assembly, 
with  the  king's  approbation,  shall  judge  most  expedient  for  the  good  of 
the  church.  J    Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  episcopal 

Sovemment,  than  these  regulations.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  rignts 
erived  from  their  office,  but  of  powers  conferred  by  a  commission,  Uiat 
the  ecclesiastical  persons  were  to  he  admitted  to  a  seat  in  parliament ;  they 
were  the  representatives,  not  the  superiors  of  the  clei^^.  Destitute  of 
all  spiritual  authorit;^,  even  their  civil  jurisdiction  was  temporary.  James, 
however,  flattered  himself  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  shake  cff  these 
fetters,  and  gradually  acquire  all  the  privileges  which  belor^ed  to  the 
episcopal  order.  The  cler^  dreaded  the  same  thing ;  and  of  course  he 
contended  for  the  nomination  of  these  commissioners,  and  they  opposed 
it,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  powers  then  vested  in  them,  as  of  those 
to  which  it  was  believed  they  would  soon  attain.§ 

During  this  summer  the  kingdom  enjoyed  an  unusual  tranquillity.  The 
cleii^  Ster  many  struggles  were  brought  under  great  subjection:  the 
popish  earb  were  restored  to  their  estates  and  honours  by  the  authonty  of 
parliament,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  church ;  the  rest  of  the  oooles 
w^re  at  peace  among  themselves,  and  obedient  to  the  royal  authority; 
when,  in  the  midst  of  this  security,  the  king's  life  was  exposed  to  me 
utmost  danger  by  a  conspiracy  altogether  unexpected  and  almost  inex- 

Elicahle.  The  authors  ot  it  were  Jmin  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  his 
rother  Alexander,  the  sons  of  that  earl  who  was  beheaded  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Nature  had  adorned  ooth 
these  youxig  men,  especially  the  elder  brother,  with  n^anj  accomplisb- 
mentSi  to  which  education  bad  added  its  most  elegant  improvemeDta. 
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More  learned  than  is  usual  among  persons  of  their  rank ;  more  leligiouf 
than  is  common  at  their  age  of  life ;  generous,  hrave,  popular;  their  coun 
tiymen,  far  from  thinking  them  capable  of  any  atrocious  crime,  conceived 
the  most  sai^ine  hopes  of  their  earl^  virtues.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
noble  qualities,  some  unknown  motive  engaged  them  in  a  conspiracy, 
which,'  if  we  adhere  to  the  account  commonly  received,  must  be  transmitted 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  wicked,  as  well  as  ope  of  the  worst  con- 
certed of  which  histoiy  makes  any  mention. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  as  the  king,  who  resided  during  the  hunting 
season  in  his  palace  of  Falkland,  was  going  out  to  his  sport  early  in  the 
morning,  he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ruthven.  who,  with  an  air  of 
great  importance,  told  the  king  that  the  evening  before  he  had  met  an 
unknown  man  of  a  suspicious  aspect  walkin|^  alone  in  a  by-path  near  his 
brother's  house  at  Perth ;  and,  on  searching  him,  had  found  under  his  cloak 
a  pot  filled  with  a  g^at  quantity  of  foreign  gold;  that  he  had  immediately 
seized  both  him  and  his  treasure,  and,  without  communicating  the  matter 
to  any  person,  had  kept  him  confined  and  bound  in  a  solitary  house ;  and 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  impart  such  a  singular  event  first  of  all  to 
his  Majesty.  James  immediately  suspected  this  unknown  person  to  be  a 
seminary  priest  supplied  with  foreign  coin  in  order  to  excite  new  commo- 
tions in  the  kingdom ;  and  resolved  to  empower  the  magistrates  of  Perth 
to  call  the  person  before  them,  and  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  story.  •  Ruthven  violently  opposed  this  resolution,  and  with  many 
arguments  uiged  the  kin^  to  ride  directly  to  Perth  and  examine  the  matter 
in  person.  Meanwhile  the  chase  began;  and  James,  notwithstanding  bis 
passion  for  that  amusement,  could  not  help  ruminating  upon  the  strangeness 
of  the  tale,  and  on  Ruthven's  importunity.  At  last  he  called  him,  and 
promised  when  the  sport  was  over  to  set  out  for  Perth.  The  chase» 
however,  continued  lon^ ;  and  Ruthven,  who  all  the  while  kept  close  bv 
the  king,  was  still  uiging  him  to  make  haste.  At  the  death  of  the  buck 
he  would  not  allow  James  to  stay  till  a  fresh  horse  was  brought  him ;  and 
observing  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  the  earl  of  Mar  preparing  to  accompany 
the  king,  he  entreated  him  to  countermand  them.  This  James  refused^ 
and  though  Ruthven's  impatience  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  the  apparent 
perturbation  in  his  whole  oehaviour,  raised  some  suspicions  in  his  mind;, 
yet  his  own  curiosity  and  Ruthven's  solicitations  prevailed  on  him  to  set 
out  for  Perth.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  Ruthven  rode  forward  to 
inform  his  brother  of  the  king's  arrival,  though  be  had  already  despatched 
two  messengers  for  that  purpose.  At  a  littm  distance  from  ihe  town,  the 
earl,  attended  by  several  of  the  citizens,  met  the  king,  who  had  only 
twenty  persons  in  his  train.  No  preparations  were  maae  for  the  king  s 
entertainment :  the  earl  appeared  pensive  and  embarrassed  and  was  at  no 

Eains  to  atone,  by  his  courtesy  or  nospitality,  for  the  bad  fare  with  which 
e  treated  his  guests.  When  the  king's  repast  was  over,  his  attendants 
were  led  to  dine  in  another  room,  and  he  being  left  almost  alone,  Ruthven 
whispered  him  that  now  was  the  time  to  go  to  the  chamber  where  the 
unknown  person  was  kept.  James  commanded  him  to  bring  sir  Thomas 
Erskine  along  with  them :  but,  instead  of  that,  Ruthven  ordered  him  not  to 
follow :  and  conducting  the  king  up  a  staircase,  and  then  through  several 
apartments,  the  doors  of  which  ne  locked  behind  him,  led  him  at  fast  into 
a  small  study  in  which  there  stood  a  man  clad  in  armour,  with  a  sword 
and  dagger  by  his  side.  The  king,  who  expected  to  have  found  one  dis- 
armed and  bound,  started  at  the  sight,  and  inquired  if  this  was  the  person; 
but  Ruthyen,  snatching  the  dagger  fiom  the  ffirdle  of  the  man  in  armour, 
and  holding  it  tO  the  king's  breast,  "Remember,"  said  he,  |*how  unjustly 
my  father  sufiered  by  your  command ;  you  are  now  my  prisoner  |  submit 
to  my  disposal  without  resistance  or  outcry;  or  Ms  dagger  shall  instandy 
areqge  his  bk)od.*'    James  expostulated  wi^  Ruthven^  entreated,  aoa 
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flattered  him.  The  man  whom  he  found  in  the  study  stood  all  the  while 
tremhlio^  and  dismayed,  without  courage  either  to  aid  the  king  or  to 
second  his  a&;gre8sor.  Rutbven  protested  that  if  the  king  raised  no  outcry 
his  life  sbouTd  be  safe ;  and  moved  by  some  unknown  reason,  retired  m 
order  to  call  his  brother,  leaving  to  the  roan  in  armour  the  care  of  the  king, 
whom  he  bound  by  oath  not  to  make  any  noise  during  his  absence. 

While  the  king  was  in  this  dangerous  situation,  his  attendants  growing 
impatient  to  know  whither  be  had  retired,  one  of  Cowrie's  domestics  en- 
tered the  room  hastily  and  told  them  that  the  king  had  just  rode  awav 
towards  Falkland.  All  of  them  rushed  out  into  the  street ;  and  the  earl, 
in  the  utmost  hurry,  called  for  their  horses.  But  by  this  time  his  brother 
had  returned  to  tbeking,  and  swearing  that  now  there  was  no  remedy,  he 
must  die,  offered  to  bind  his  hands.  Unarmed  as  James  was,  he  scorned 
to  submit  to  that  indignity  ;  and  closing  with  the  assassin,  a  fierce  struggle 
ensued.  The  man  in  armour  stood,  as  fonnerly,  amazed  and  motionless  ; 
and  the  king,  dragging  Ruthven  towards  a  window  which  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  had  persuaded  the  person  with  whom  he  was  lefl  to  open,  cried 
with  a  wild  and  affi-ighted  voice,  **  Treason !  Treason !  Help !  I  am 
murdered !"  His  attendants  heard  and  knew  the  voice,  and  saw  at  the 
window  a  hand  which  grasped  the  kind's  neck  with  violence.  They  flew 
with  precipitation  to  his  assistance.  Lennox  and  Mar,  with  the  greater 
number,  ran  up  the  principal  staircase,  where  they  found  all  the  doors 
shut,  which  they  battered  with  the  utmost  fuiy,  endeavouring  to  burst 
them  open.  But  sir  John  Ramsey,  entering  by  a  back-stair  which  led 
to  the  apartment  where  the  king  was,  Ibund  the  door  open,  and  rushing 
uf>on  Ruthven,  who  was  still  struggling  with  the  king,  struck  him  twice 
with  his  dagger,  and  thrust  him  towards  the  staircase,  where  sir  Thomas 
Crskine  and  sir  Hugh  Henries  met  and  killed  him  ;  he  crying"  with  his  last 
breath,  **  Alas !  1  am  not  to  blame  for  this  action.*"  During  mis  scuffle  the 
man  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  study  escaped  unobserved.  Together 
with  Ramsey,  Erskine,  and  Herries,  one  Wilson,  a  footman,  entered  the 
room  where  the  kii^  was,  and  before  they  had  time  to  shut  the  door, 
Gowrie  rushed  in  with  a  drawn  si^ord  in  each  hand,  followed  bv  seven 
of  his  attendants  well-armed,  and  with  a  loud  voice  threatened  tnem  all 
with  instant  death.  They  immediately  thrust  the  king  into  the  little  study, 
and,  shutting  the  door  upon  him,  encountered  the  earl.  Notwithstanding 
the  inequality  of  numbers,  Sir  John  Ramsey  pierced  Gowrie  through  the 
heart,  and  he  fell  down  dead  without  uttering  a  word ;  his  followers, 
having  received  several  wounds,  immediately  fled.  Three  of  the  king's 
defenders  were  likewise  hurt  in  the  conflict.  A  dreadful  noise  continued 
still  at  the  opposite  door,  where  many  persons  laboured  in  vain  to  force  a 
passage ;  ancf  the  king  being  assured  that  they  were  Lennox,  Mar,  and  his 
other  friends,  it«was  openea  on  the  inside.  They  ran  to  the  kiqg,  whom 
they  unexpectedly  found  safe,  with  transports  of  congratulation ;  and  be, 
falling  on  his  knees,  with  all  his  attendants  around  him,  offered  solemn 
thanks  to  God  for  such  a  wonderful  deliverance.  The  danger  however 
was  not  yet  over.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  whose  provost  Gowrie 
was,  and  hy  whom  he  was  extremely  beloved,  bearing  the  fate  of  the  two 
brothers,  ran^  to  their  arms,  and  surrounded  the  house,  threatening  revenge, 
with  many  insolent  and  opprobrious  speeches  against  the  king.  James 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  enraged  multitude  by  speaking  to  them  from  the 
window ;  he  admitted  their  magistrates  into  the  bouse ;  related  to  them 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  fact ;  and  their  fuiy  subsiding,  by  degrees 
they  dispersed.  On  searching  the  earl's  pockets  for  papers  tnat  might 
discover  his  designs  and  accomplices,  nothing  was  found  but  a  small  parch- 
ment bag,  full  of  magical  characters  and  words  of  enchantment ;  and  if 
we  may  believe  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  published  hy  the  king^ 
**  while  these  were  about  him  the  wound  of  which  he  died  bled  not ;  but 
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as  soon  as  they  were  taken  away  the  blood  gushed  out  m  g;reat  abundance.*' 
After  all  the  daijrerous  adventures  of  this  busy  day  the  king  returned  in 
the  evening  to  Falkland,  having  committed  tbe  dead  bodies  of  the  two 
brothers  to  the  custody  of  the  magistrates  of  Perth. 

Notwithstanding  ttie  minute  detail  which  the  king  gave  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  conspiracy  against  his  life,  the  motives  which  induced 
the  two  brothers  to  attempt  an  action  so  detestable,  the  end  they  had  in 
view,  and  the  accomplices  on  whose  aid  they  depended,  were  altogether 
unknown.  The  wonls  of  Ruthven  to  the  king  gave  some  grounds  to  think 
that  the  desire  of  revenging;  their  father^s  death  nad  instigated  them  to  this 
attempt;  But  whatever  injuries  their  father  had  suffered,  it  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  they  could  impute  them  to  the  king,  whose  youth,  as  well  as  his 
subjection  at  that  time  to  the  violence  of  a  faction,  exempted  him  from 
being  the  object  of  resentment,  on  account  of  actions  which  were  not  done 
by  bis  command.  James  had  even  endeavoured  to  repair  the  wrones 
which  the  father  had  suffered  by  benefits  to  his  children ;  and  Gowne 
himself,  sensible  of  his  favour,  had  acknowledged  it  with  tbe  warmest  ex- 
pressions  of  gratitude.  Three  of  the  earl's  attendants,  being  convicted  of 
assisting  him  in  this  assault  on  the  king's  servants,  were  executed  at  Perth  ; 
but  they  could  give  no  light  into  tbe  motives  which  had  prompted  their 
master  to  an  action  so  repugnant  to  these  acknowledf^ients.  Diligent 
search  was  made  for  the  person  concealed  in  the  stuo^,  and  from  him 
great  discoveries  were  expected.  But  Andrew  Henderson,  tbe  earl's 
steward,  who  ufion  a  promise  of  pardon  confessed  himself  to  be  tbe  man, 
was  as  much  a  stranger  to  his  master^s  design  as  tbe  rest ;  and  thoueb 
placed  in  the  stud^r  by  Gowrie's  command,  he  did  not  even  know  {or 
what  end  that  station  had  been  assigned  him.  The  whole  transactioD 
remained  as  impenetrably  dark  as  ever ;  and  the  two  brothers,  it  was  con- 
cluded, had  concerted  their  scheme  without  either  confidant  or  accomplicei 
with  unexampled  secrecy  as  well  as  wickedness. 

An  accident  no  less  strange  than  tbe  other  circumstances  of  the  stoiy^ 
and  which  happened  nine  years  after,  discovered  that  this  opinion,  how- 
ever plausible,  was  ill-founded  ;  and  that  the  two  brothers  had  not  carried 
on  their  machinations  all  alone.  One  Sprot,  a  notary,  haying  whispered 
amon^  several  persons  that  he  knew  some  secrets  relating  to  Gowrie*s 
conspiracy,  tbe  privy  council  thought  the  matter  worthy  of  their  attention, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  seized.  His  confession  was  partly  voluntary  and 
partly  forced  from  him  by  torture.  Accordir^  to  his  account,  Logan  of 
Kestalrig,  a  gentleman  of  an  opulent  fortune,  but  of  dissolute  morals,  was 

Srivy  to  all  Gowrie's  intentions,  and  an  accomplice  in  his  crimes.  Mr. 
Lutnven,  be  said,  had  frequent  interviews  with  Logan  in  order  to  concert 
the  plan  of  their  operations ;  the  earl  had  corresponded  with  him  to  the 
same  purpose ;  and  one  Bour,  Logan's  confidant,  was  thisted  with  the 
secret,  and  carried  the  letters  between  them.  Both  Logan  and  Bour  were 
now  dead.  But  Sprot  affirmed  that  he  had  read  letters  written  both  by 
Gowrie  and  Logan  on  that  occasion ;  and  in  confirmation  of  his  testimony 
several  of  Logan's  letters,  which  a  curiosity  fatal  to  himself  had  prompted 
Sprot  to  steal  from  among  Bour's  papers,  were  produced.*  These  were 
compared  by  the  privy  council  with  papers  of  Logan^s  handwriting,  and 

*  Lnfnn*8  tettera  wei«  five  In  number :  one  to  Bonr,  mother  to  Gowrie,  and  three  of  tbem  wtthoa* 
any  direction ;  nor  could  Sprot  discover  the  name  of  the  penon  to  whom  ^ey  were  written.  Lons 
^W9B  him  the  appellation  of  Rigkt  HonomrakU.  It  appean  from  this,  however,  and  fron  otter 
word!  tn  the  letter,  Cmm.  05.  that  there  were  eeveral  persons  privy  to  Uie  conrabacy.  The  date  of 
the  flnt  leucr  Is  July  18th.  Mr.  Ruthven  had  conuniinlcated  the  matter  to  Logan  only  Ave  day* 
haflwe.  n»kL  Ii  appean  from  the  original  awitsuMu  offtrfanUtmn  agohMl  Logan*a  heira,  that 
Bour,  thoogh  be  had  lotten  addreaed  to  him  with  regard  to  a  cooi|rfracy  aiuaBy  daugefoas  and 
taportant,  was  so  illiterate  that  he  eould  not  read.  **  Jacobus  Bonr,  llterarum  pronus  Iraania, 
dim  Oeocgll opera,  In  lagcndlaomnfboaicriptto ad  earn ■klBsb.velpertinenilboaiiteMtBr."   Thlsli 
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the  memUance  was  manifest.  Persons  of  undoubted  credit,  and  [well 
(qualified  to  judg^e  of  tbe  matter,  examined  them,  and  swore  to  their  authen* 
ticity.  Death  itself  did  not  exempt  Logan  from  prosecution;  his  bones 
were  dug  up  and  tried  for  high  treason,  and  by  a  sentence  equally  odious 
and  illegal,*  his  lands  were  forfeited,-  and  his  posterity  declared  infamous. 
Sprot  was  condemned  to  be  haneed  for  misprision  of  treason.  He  adhered 
to  his  confession  to  the  last,  ana  having  promised  on  the  sca£fold  to  give 
the  spectators  a  sign  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  deposed* 
he  thrice  clapped  nis  haiKJU  afier  he  was  thrown  off  the  ladder  by  the  exe« 
cotioner.t 

But  though  it  be  thus  unexpectedly  discovered  that  Gowrie  did  not  act 
without  associates,  little  additional  light  is  thrown  by  this  discoveiy  on  the 
motives  and  intention  of  his  conduct  It  appears  almost  incredible  that  two 
yoiiDg  men  of  such  distinguished  virtue  should  revolt  all  at  once  from  their 
duty,  and  attempt  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  their  sovereign. 
It  appears  still  more  improbable  that  they  should  have  concerted  their 
undertaking  with  so  little  foresight  and  prudence.  If  they  intended  that 
the  deed  should  have  remained  concealed,  they  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  improper  scene  for  executing  it  than  their  own  house.  If  they 
intended  that  Henderson  should  have  struck  the  blow,  they  could  hot  have 
pitched  on  a  man  more  destitute  of  the  courage  that  must  direct  the  hand 
of  an  assassin ;  nor  could  they  expect  that  he,  unsolicited  and  unaequainted 
with  their  purpose,  would  venture  on  such  a  desperate  action.  If  Kuthven 
meant  to  stab  the  king  with  his  own  hancL  why  did  he  withdraw  the 
di^pger  aAer  it  was  pointed  at  his  breast  ?    How  could  he  leave  the  king 

*  By  tbe  Roman  taw,  penona  guilty  of  the  crime  of  high  treason  might  be  tried  even  ofker  deaths 
This  pnctlce  was  adopted  by  the  Scots  without  any  limitation,  Paxt  IMO,  c.  60.  But  the  unlimited 
exerose  of  this  power  was  soon  conceived  to  be  dangerous ;  and  the  crown  was  laid  under  proper 
veatrtcdons  by  an  act  A.  D.  IMS,  which  hasnever  been  printed.  The  words  of  it  are,  "  And  becauaa 
ttie  said  lords  (1.  e.  the  lords  of  articles)  think  the  said  act  (vis.  hi  1540)  too  general,  and  prejudicial- 
to  the  barons  bi  the  realm,  therefore  statutes  and  ordains,  that  the  said  act  shall  have  no  place  in 
time  eominc,  but  against  the  heirs  of  them  that  notoriously  comaait  or  shftU  oommit  lese  m^ieaty 
against  the  king's  person,  against  the  realm  Jbr  averthig  Uie  same,  and  against  them  that  shall  happen 
to  betray  the  k&c  s  army  auenarty,  and  being  noturiously  known  in  their  time :  and  the  hein  of 
these  persons  to  be  called  and  judged  within  five  years  after  the  decease  of  the  said  persons  com- 
miuenof  the  saU  crimes:  and  the  said  time  being  by-past,  the  said  heirs  never  to  be  pursued  for 
the  same."  The  senteoce  against  Logan  violated  this  statute  in  two  narticulara.  He  wss  not 
noUNlousIy  Icnown  during  his  lift  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  ibr  which  he  was  tried ;  and  his 
heir  was  oslled  in  question  more  than  five  yean  aAer  his  death.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  sutute 
teem  not  to  have  been  attended  to  In  the  partiameot  which  forfeited  iiogan.  Another  singulai' 
circumstance  deserves  notice.  As  it  is  a  maxim  of  justice  that  no  person  can  be.  tried  in  absence ; 
and  as  lawyers  are  always  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  often  absurd  in  their  devices  for  preserving 
them,  they  contrived  that,  in  any  process  against  a  dead  person,  his  corpse  or  bones  shall  be  pre- 
•Boted  at  the  bar.  Exampleaof  this  occur  fkequently  in  the  fleottlah  liiiialT.  After  tbe  battle  of 
OofTicble,  tbe  dead  body  of  the  eari  ef  Hnntly  was  prssenied  in  parliament,  oefore  sentence  of /vr- 
/avitatrs  was  pnmoonced  agafaiat  him.  For  the  same  reaaea  tiie  bodiea  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother 
were  preserved,  ia  order  that  they  might  be  produced  in  parliaaiant.  Logan*s  bones,  kt  compHaBea 
with  the  aame  rule,  warn  dug  op.    tMokenat.  Criai.  Law,  Book  L  Tit  6u  $  Si. 

t  It  appeaia  tlwt  aicbfaiaMp  dpottwood  was  present  at  the  ezeeutk>n  of  Sprat,  Ormn.  115,  and 
yet  he  seems  to  have  given  no  credit  to  his  disoofverlea.  The  manner  in  which  he  apeaks  of  him  ia 
lemariuible:  **  Whether  or  not  I  should  memioB  the  airalgnmenft  and  azacntlon  of  Qeorge  Sprot^ 
wlio  Sirred  at  Bdhibargh,  I  am  donhtM.  iUscoDftssion,  though  vohuKaiy  and  constant,  canyinf 
small  probabilitv.  The  man  deposed.  &c.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very  fiction,  and  a  mere  taiventton  of 
the  man*8  own  orahi,  for  ndther  did  fieahowthe  tetter,  nor  could  any  wise  man  think  tliat  Gowrie, 
who  went  about  the  treason  an  secretly,  would  have  conmunteated  tbe  matter  to  such  »flMB  aa 
Logan  was  known  to  be,"  p.  SOS.  Spoiawood  coukl  not  be  ignorant  of  the  soleamity  with  which 
Logan  had  been  tried,  and  of  the  proof  broogbt  of  the  autlieatlcity  of  his  lettere.  He  hfaaself  was 
pfOMbly  present  In  partlament  at  the  trial.  The  earl  of  Danbar,  of  whom  he  always  speaks  with 
the  Mdiest  respect,  waatliepaiaon  who  directed  the  proceas  against  Logan.  Such  a  peremptory  de. 
etaraoon  uainst  tbe  truth  of  Bprot's  evidence,  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  is  8or> 
prisfaig.  Mr  TlMaaaHamUton,  the  king's  advocate  at  thattime,  and  afterwardaeari  of  Haddington, 
I  the  proof  prodaced  at  Logan*a  trial  as  exnmn^  convincing;  and  in  an  original  letter  of 


bh  tatbekhii,  the  Slat  of  Jnna  lOOS,  (tai  BiM.  Facolt.  Jmld.)  after  meoiioniiig  the  manner  in  which 
Iba  trisl  haihaaB  conducted,  he  thuayies  on: 
•*  fTben  ibapRibaikmef  toeaammona  waanftned  totha  lordaof  aiticleB'  votes,  they  found  nni> 


Annly,  an  in  ana  voice,  the  aald  summoaa  to  heae  clearly  pravad,  that  they  seemed  to  contend  who 
Mt  aeahtushr  to  express  ifaa  safisfhcdoa  of  his  heart,  not 


should  he  able  meet  aeahtushr  to  exn-esa  ifaa  safisfhcdoa  of  his  heart,  not  only  by  the  most  pltlnr 
ivorda.  bat  byteara  of  joy ;  diveiaeof  the  best  rank  confessing,  that,  whersof  they  doubted  at  theu 
cany  nie  the  bonsaaps  aoarsoamniihat  that  tbay  behooved  to  csiBsas  tbam  liailorswteahonhl  any 
loBcer  refuse  to  declare  tbeir  aaiuiad  resohitkm  of  tha«uth  of  that  traaaon. 
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after  such  a  plain  declaration  of  his  intention  ?  Was  it  not  preposteraus  to 
Gommit  him  to  the  keeping  of  such  a  timid  associate  as  Henderson  ?  For 
what  purpose  did  he  waste  time  in  binding  the  arms  of  an  unarmed  man, 
whom  ne  might  easily  have  despatched  with  his  sword  ?  Had  Providence 
permitted  them  to  imbrue  their  bands  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereirny  what 
advantage  could  have  accrued  to  them  by  his  death  ?  And  what  claims  or 
pretensions  could  they  have  opposed  to  the  rights  of  hb  children  ?*  Inevi- 
table and  instant  vengeance,  together  with  perpetual  inDuny,  were  the  only 
consequences  they  could  expect  to  follow  such  a  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  king  had  formed 
any  design  against  the  life  of  the  two  brothers.  They  had  not  incurred 
his  indignation  by  any  crime :  and  were  in  no  degree  the  objects  of  his 
jealousy  or  hatred  ;t  nor  was  ne  of  a  spirit  so  sanguinaiy,  or  so  noted  for 
rash  and  desperate  valour,  as  to  have  attempted  to  murder  them  in  their 
own  house,  where  they  were  surrounded  with  many  domestics,  he  only 
with  a  slender  and  unarmed  train ;  where  they  could  call  to  their  assistance 
Jhe  inhabitants  of  a  city  at  the  devotion  of  their  family,  while  he  was  at  a 
distance  from  all  aid :  and  least  of  all  would  be  have  chosen  for  his  asso- 
ciates in  such  an  enterprise  the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the 
former  connected  in  close  friendship  with  the  house  of  Gowrie,  and  the 
latter  married  to  one  of  the  earl's  sisters. 

Whichsoever  of  these  opposite,  systems  we  embrace,  whether  we  imnute 
the  intention  of  murder  to  (jowrie  or  to  the  king,  insuperable  difficulties 
arise,  and  we  are  involved  in  darkness,  mysteiy,  and  contradictions. 
Perhaps  the  source  of  the  whole  conspiracy  ought  to  be  searched  for  deejper, 
and  by  deriving  it  from  a  more  remote  cause  we  may  discover  it  to  be  Jess 
criminal. 

To  keep  the  king  of  Scots  in  continual  dependence  was  one  great  object 
of  Elizabeth's  policy.  In  order  to  this  she  sometimes  soothed  him,  and 
sometimes  bribed  his  ministers  and  favourites ;  and  when  she  failed  of 
attaining  her  end  by  these  means,  she  encouraged  the  clei^  to  render 
any  administration  wnich  she  distrusted  unpopular,  by  deciym^  it,  or  stir- 
rea  up  some  faction  of  the  nobles  to  oppose  and  to  overturn  it.  In  that 
fierce  age,  men  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  undermining  a  ministry  by 
intrigue,  had  recourse  to  the  ruder  practice  of  rendering  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  king's  person,  that  they  mieht  thereby  obtain  the  direction  of  his 
councils.  Those  nobles  who  seized  tne  kin?  at  the  Raid  ofRuthven  were 
instigated  and  supported  by  Elizabeth.    Botnwell,  in  all  his  wild  attempts, 

*  ItfaMbeen  MKrted  that,  in  eomeqaenea  of  the  king's  death,  the  earl  of  Gowrie  might  hava 
pretended  to  the  crown  of  Ei^and,  as  the  son  of  Dorothea  Stewart,  danchter  of  lord  Methven  hf 
If  aicaret  of  England,  who,  after  her  divorce  ftom  Uie  earl  of  Angna,  to<MC  that  nobleman  for  her 
third  huflbead.  Burnet,  Hlit.  of  his  own  Times.  But  Uils  assertiaii  is  ill  (bunderl.  It  appean  ftom 
undoubted  evidence,  ttiat  lord  Methven  had  only  one  diUd  by  queen  Margaret,  which  died  in  its 
inAmcT,  and  Dorothea  tadjr  Rutbren  was  not  the  daugiiter  of  queen  Maigaret,  but  of  Janet  Stewart, 
lord  Methven's  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  John  earl  of  AthoL  Crawf.  Peer.  389.  And  though 
Gowrie  had  really  been  descended  from  the  blood  royal  of  England,  the  king  at  that  time  had  a  son 
and  daughter ;  and,  besides  them,  lady  Arabdia  Stewart,  daughter  of  Charles  earl  of  Lennox,  had 
a  preferable  tlUe  to  the  aown  of  England. 

T  Sir  Henry  Neville,  in  a  letter  to  air  Ral^  Wiawood,  iimratea  the  death  of  the  two  brothers  to 
a  cause  not  mentioned  by  any  of  our  hiitonans.  *'  Out  of  Scotland  we  hear  that  there  is  no  good 
agreement,  but  rather  an  open  diflbrence,  between  the  king  and  Ills  wife,  and  many  are  of  opinion 
that  the  discovery  of  some  allbciion  between  her  and  the  earl  of  Gowrie*8  brother  (who  was  killed 
wlUifadm)  was  the  truest  cause  and  modve  of  that  tragedy."  Wimv.  Mem.  vol.  1. 974.  Whether 
tlie  ibUowittg  passages  in  Nicholson's  letter  be  any  oonflnnalioB  of  that  suapici<m,  is  submitted  to 
the  reader.  In  his  letter,  Sept.  93, 1608,  he  mentions  the  return  of  Gowito's  two  younger  brothers 
into  Scotland,  and  adds, "  Tne  coming  in  of  theae  two,  and  the  queen  of  Soots  dealing  with  them, 
and  sending  away  and  fumishidg  Mrs.  Beatrix  [their  rttter]  with  such  Information  as  fix  Thomas 
Erskine  has  given,  hath  bred  great  suspicion  in  the  king  of  Sootathai  they  come  not  In  but  in  some 
dangerous  plot"  In  another  letter,  January  1. 1603,  "The  day  of  wrinng  my  last,  Mia.  Beatrijc 
Rntnven  was  brought  bv  the  lady  Paisley  and  Mn  of  Angus,  as  one  of  their  gentleworaen,  hiio  the 
court  in  the  evening,  and  stowed  tai  a  chamber  prraared  for  her  by  the  queen's  direcUon.  where  the 
aoeen  had  much  thne  and  conftrence  with  her.  Of  this  the  kfaig  got  notice,  and  she wea  his  dlsttka 
thereof  to  the  queen,  gently  reproving  her  for  it,  and  examining  quietly  of  the  queen's  servants  of 
the  sane,  and  of  o<har  laanaa  thefeunio  bakMging,  with  such  dIscMlton  and  aacveoy  as  nqjsii^ 
iuchai 
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c$kjcijred  her  protection,  and  when  they  miscanried,  he  was  secure  of  a 
xetreat  in  her  dominions.    The  connexions  which  James  had  heen  formiiK 
of  late  with  tbe  Roman  catholic  princes,  his  secret  neg^otiations  in  England 
with  her  subjects,  and  the  maxims  by  which  he  governed  his  own  kingdom, 
all  contributed  to  excite  her  jealous^.-    She  dreaded  some  great  rerolution 
ID  Scotland  to  be  approaching,-  and  it  was  her  interest  to  prevent  it<    The 
earl  of  Gowrie  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and* 
descended  from  ancestors  warmly  attached  to  the  English  interest.    He 
had  adopted  the  same  system,  and  beliered  the  welfare  of  his  countiy  to 
be  inseparably  connected  with  the  subsistence  of  the  alliance  between  the 
two  kiif^oms.    Durinjj^  bis  residence  at  Paris  be  had  contracted  an  inti- 
mate finendship  with  sir  Heniy  NeviHe,  the  queen's  ambassador  there,  and 
was  recommended  by  him  to  his  court  as  a  person  of  whom  great  use 
might  be  made.*    Elizabeth  received  him  as  ne  passed  through  England 
with  distii^ished  marks  of  respect  and  favour.    From  all  these  circum- 
stances a  su^icion  may  arise  that  the  plan  of  the  conspiracy  a^inst  the 
kinr  was  formed  at  that  time  in  concert  with  her.    Such  a  suspicion  pre- 
▼aifed  in  that  age,  and  from  the  letters  of  Nicholson,  Elizabeth's  agent  in: 
Scotland,  it  appears  not  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.    An  English  ship  was 
observed  hovering  for  some  time  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.    The 
earl's  two  younger  brothers  fled  into  England  after  the  ill  success  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  were  protected  by  Elizabeth.    James  himself,  though  be 
prudently  concealed  it,  took  great  umbrage  at  her  behaviour.    None,  how- 
oTer,  of  Elizabeth's  intrigues  in  Scotland  tended  to  hurt  the  king's  person, 
but  only  to  circumscribe  his  authority  and  to  thwart  his  schemes.    His  life 
was  the  surest  safeguard  of  her  own,  and  restrained  the  popish  pretenders 
to  her  crown,  and  fteir  abettors,  from  desperate  attempts,  to  which  their 
impatience  and  bigotry  miebt  otherwise  nave  uieed  them  on.    To  have 
eocouraffed  Gowrie  to  muraer  his  sovereign  would,  on  her  part,  have  been 
an  act  (k  the  utmost  imprudence.    Nor  does  this  seem  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  two  brotben.    Mr.  Ruthven,  first  of  ail,  endeavoured  to 
decoy  the  king  to  Perth  without  any  attendants.    When  these  proved 
more  numerous  than  was  expected,  the  earl  employed  a  stratagem  in  order' 
to  separate  them  from  the  king,  by  pretendiog  that  he  had  rode  away 
towards  Falidand,  and  by  calling  nastily  for  their  horses  that  they  might. 
fellow  him.    fir  their  shutting  James  up  meanwhile  in  a  distant  comer  of 
the  house,  and  oy  attempting  to  bind  his  hands^  their  design  seems  to  have 
been  rather  to  seize  than  to  assassinate  him.    Though  Gowrie  had  not 
csoUected  Ids  followers  in  such  numbers  as  to  have  been  able  to  detain  him 
]oag  %  prisoner  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  by  open  force,  he  might  sooir 
have  been  conveyed  aboard  the  English  ship,  which  waited  perhaps  to 
Fsceive  him;  ana  he  miffbt  have  been  landed  at  Fastcastle^  a  bouse  of 
liOgan's,  in  which,  accoraing  to  many  obscure  hints  in  his  letters,  some 
rendezvous  of  the  conspirators  was  to  be  held.    Amidst  the  surprise  and 
terror  into  which  the  king  must  have  been  thrown  by  the  violence  offered  to 
hira*  it  was  extremely  natural  for  him  to  conclude  that  his  life  was  sought. 
It  was  the  interest  of  all  his  followers  to  confirm  him  in  this  belief,  ana  to 
mafpufy  his  duiger,  in  order  to  add  to  the  importance  and  merit  of  their 
own  services.    Thus  his  fear  and  their  vanity,  aided  by  the  credulity  and 
wonder  which  the  contemplation  of  any  great  and  tragical  event,  when  not 
fully  understood,  is  apt  to  inspire,  au&;mented  the  vfbole  transaction.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  extravagance  and  improbability  of  the  circumstances 
which  were  added,  detracted  from  tbe  credit  of  those  which  really  hap- 
pened ;  and  even  furnished  pretences  for  callnig  in  question  the  truth  of  the 
whole  conspiracy. 

The  account  of  what  had  happened  at  Perth  reached  Edinbuigh 

•  Wfanw.  i.  IM. 
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next  moniin^.  The  privy  council  commanded  the  ministen  of  that  cily 
instantly  to  assemble  their  people ;  and  after  relating  to  them  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conspiracy  formed  against  the  king's  life,  to  return  pdfolic 
thanks  to  God  for  tne  protection  Which  he  had  so  risibly  afforded  him« 
But  as  the  first  accounts  transmitted  to  Edinburgh^  written  in  a  huny,  and 
while  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy  were  but  im{>errectly  known, 
and  the  passions  which  it  excited  stronglj[  felt,  were  indistinct,  exag- 
gerated, and  contradictory,  the  ministers  laid  hold  of  this ;  and  thou^ 
tney  offered  to  give  public  thanks  to  God  for  the  kind's  safety,  they 
refused  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  particulars,  or  to  utter  iiom  the  chair  of 
truth  what  appeared  to  be  still  dubious  and  uncertain. 

A  few  days  after  the  king  returned  to  Edinbuigh ;  and  though  Galloway, 
the  minister  of  his  own  chapel,  made  an  harangue  to  the  people  at  the  pub- 
lic cross,  in  which  he  recited  all  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy ; 
though  James  himself,  in  their  hearii^,  confirmed  his  account;  thcN^h  he 
commanded  a  narrative  of  tne  whole  transaction  to  be  published;  the 
ministers  of  that  city,  as  well  as  many  of  their  brethren,  still  continued  in- 
credulous and  uiHX>nvinced.  Their  mgh  esteem  of  Gowrie,  their  jealousy 
of  every  part  of  the  king's  conduct,  added  to  some  false  and  many  impro- 
bable circumstances  in  the  narrative,  not  only  led  them  to  suspect  the 
whole,  but  gave  their  suspicions  an  air  of  credibility.  But  at  length  the 
kii^,  partly  by  amiment^  partly  by  threats,  prevailed  on  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Robert  Sruce,  to  own  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  conspiracy.  He  could  be  brought  no  farther  than  to  declare  that  he 
reverenced  the  king's  account  of  the  transaction,  but  could  not  say  that  he 
himself  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  scruples  or  obstinacy  of  a 
single  man  would  have  been  little  regarded ;  but  as  the  same  spirit  of 
incredulity  began  to  spread  among  the  people,  the  example  of  one  in  so 
high  reputation  for  intc^ty  and  abilities  was  extremely  dangerous.  The 
king  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  convince  and  to  gain  Bruce  ;  nut  finding  it 
impossible  to  remove  his  doubts,  he  deprived  him  of  his  benefice,  and  after 
repeated  delays,  and  many  attempts  towards  a  reconcilement,  banished 
him  the  kingdom.* 

The  proceedings  of  parliament  were  not  retarded  by  any  scruples  of 
this  sort.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  were  j>roduced  there  ac- 
cording to  law ;  an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  preferred  against  them : 
witnesses  were  examined :  and  b^  a  unanimous  sentence,  their  estates  ana 
honours  were  forfeited ;  toe  punishment  due  to  traitors  was  inflicted  on 
their  dead  bodies ;  and,  as  if  the  punishment  hitherto  in  use  did  not  express 
sufficient  detestation  of  their  crimes,  the  pariiament  enacted  that  &e  sur- 
name of  Ruthven  should  be  abolxshed;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  king's  miraculous  escape^  and  to  declare  the  sense  which 
the  nation  had  of  the  divine  goodness,  to  all  future  ages,  appointed  thefioflb 
of  August  to  be  observed  annually  as  a  day  of  pubuc  tfaanlugivii^.t 

*Spotiw.4ai,fte.    Cald.v.38S,4fcc. 

t  A  fyw  weekc  after  the  deaUi  of  Uie  tvro  brotben,  Uie  Idng  jmbUabed  a  Diccwvfwe  tf  tJkeir  vik 
mud  unnatural  conspiracy  against  hi»  life.  In  the  year  1713,  George  earl  of  Cromartle  publUied 
an  "Historical  account  of  toe  conspiracy  by  the  earl  of  Ciowrfe  and  Robert  Lonm  of  Keatalri^, 
against  king  James  VI.'*  Be  seems  not  to  haTe  seen  the  accoimt  which  the  king  filinself  had  ghrea 
m  that  matter,  and  borrows  the  whole  histm-lcal  part  from  Spotswood  and  oCMr  antboni ;  bat  he 
baa  extracted  from  the  public  records  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  tbaC*  cotineU, 
In  order  to  make  good  the  charge  against  the  two  biotheis,  and  Lotan  their  aandate.  Fiomlfaeae 
two  treatises  our  Knowledge  of  all  the  material  drcurostances  of  the  consplniey  Is  derived.  Tba 
evidence  which  they  contain  one  would  expect  to  be  authentic  and  decisive.  Aa  account  of  a  ftct 
■till  recent,  publMed  by  royal  authority,  and  the  original  depositions  of  persons  examined  in  prwnce 
of  the  bighest  eourt  in  the  natkm,  ought  to  convey  a  de0«e  of  evidence  aeldom  attained  in  hislorkal 
rdatlons,  and  to  exclude  all  rematoing  doubt  and  uncertainty.  But  as  every  thiiv  with  regard  to 
tbia  transaction  is  dark  and  problematical,  the  king's  account  and  the  depositions  of  the  wnnosees 
aoi  only  vary,  but  contradict  each  other  in  so  many  drcuBOflUnoea  that  much  loom  is  stlfl  left  Ibr 
hesitation  and  historical  skepticism.  The  testimony  of  Hendenon  is  the  fullest  and  most  Importaat, 
but  In  seven!  particularB  the  king*s  account  and  his  are  contradictory.  I.  According  to  the  king's 
accooBt,  while  Mr.  RvUivenwaa  balding  fhe  dagger  at  his  breaat, "  tba  fellow  bi  the  atii4y  atood 
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1601.]  ThcNiKfa  Qowrie's  conspiracy  occasioDed  a  sudden  and  a  exeat 
alann,  it  was  foflowed  by  no  consequence  of  importance ;  and  faavinff  oeen 
concerted  by  the  two  brothers  either  without  any  associates  or  with  such 
as  were  unknown,  the  danger  was  over  as  soon  as  discovered.  But  not 
long  after  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  England  against  Elizabeth,  which» 
though  the  first  danger  was  instaotJy  dispelled,  produced  tragical  effscts, 
that  rendered  the  close  of  that  aueen's  re^  dismal  and  unnappy.  Aa 
James  was  deeply  interested  in  tnat  event,  it  merits  our  particular  notice. 

The  court  of  England  was  at  this  time  divided  between  two  powerful 
factions,  which  contended  for  the  supreme  direction  of  afiairs.  The  leader 
of  the  one  was  Robert  D'Evreux,  earl  of  Essex ;  sir  Robert  Cecil,  the 
son  of  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  was  at  the  head  ot  the  other.  The  former 
was  the  most  accomplished  and  the  most  popular  of  all  the  English  nobles ; 
brave,  generous,  afi^ole ;  thoueh  impetuous,  yet  willing  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  those  whom  he  loved ;  an  avowed  but  not  an  implacable  enemy ; 
a  friend  no  less  constant  than  warm ;  incapable  of  disguising  his  own  sen- 
timents, or  of  misrepresenting  those  of  others  ^  better  fit  tea  ibr.  a  camp 
than  for  a  court ;  ot  a  genius  that  qualified  him  for  the  first  place  in  the 
administration,  with  a  spirit  that  scorned  the  second  as  below  his  merit 
He  was  soon  distinguished  by  the  queen,  who,  with  a  profusion  uncommon 
to  her,  conferred  on  him,  even  in  his  earliest  youth,  the  highest  honouBL 
Nor  did  tph  diminish  the  esteem  and  affsction  of  his  count^men;  but  by 
a  rare  felicity  he  was  at  once  the  favourite  of  his  sovereign  and  the  darliAg 

* 

rtlof  and  trenbUng.'*  Dlie.  17.  Bnt  Heodenon Bayi  that  ha  Mimelf  wreated  the  dafsgar  oat  of 
RaifavaQ'i  bands.  Disc.  53.  Crom.  SO.  Haodeiaon  likewise  boasted  to  hia  wiie,  thai  be  bad 
that  day,  twice  savod  the  lung  Irom  belng,itabbed.  Diac.  54.  CroRL  53.  11.  The  king  aaaerta  that 
Henderson  opened  the  window  during  Mr.*  Kathven*8  abaence.  Disc.  93.  HenderMm  deposes  that 
be  waa  only  attempcing  to  open  k  when  Mr.  Bnthyen  ratiimed,  and  tbat  during  the  struggle  between 
the  king  and  him,  be  opened  iu  Diac.  S3,  54.  Crom.  51,  53.  III.  If  we  may  believe  the  king,  the 
Mlow  In  the  studir  stood,  during  the  struggle,  behind  the  king's  back,  inacUve  and  tnmbling  all  the 
Ume.  niao.  87.  Bat  Henderson  alAmuLthat  lie  snatched  away  the  garter  with  which  Mr.  Rathvea 
auampled  to  bind  the  fcbig;  tbat  he  pulled  back  Mr.  Rutbven'a  hand,  while  he  WM  endeavpuring 
to  atoip  the  kluc*8  mouth,  and  that  he  opened  the  window.  Disc.  54.  Crom.  58.  IV.  By  the  kmg*a 
account,  Mr.  Ruthren  left  him  In  the  study,  and  went  away  In  order  to  meet  with  his  brother,  and 
th«  aarl  came  op  the  Maixa  for  (he  same  parpoae.  lUic  S.  Henderaon  depoaea,  that  when  Mr. 
Ruthven  led  tiie  king,  ^ he  believes  that  he  did  not  pass  ftom  the  door."  Crom.  51.  It  is  apparent, 
both  At>m  the  situation  of  the  house,  and  fVom  other  circumstances,  that  tliere  could  not  posstUy 
have  been  any  Interview  between  tlie  brothen  at  this  time.  Disc  93. 

fiendeiaon  was  twice  eiaminedf  fint  at  FaiUand  befi>re  the  privy  eoimett  la  Aogost,  and  nert  at 
Edinburgh  before  the  pariiament  m  November.  Not  to  mention  some  lesser  variations  between 
these  depositions,  we  shall  point  oat  two  which  are  remarkable.  In  bis  flrst  deixMAtfon,  Mr.  Hen 
deraon  relates  the  aM»t  material  circumstances  of  the  whole  in  these  words:  ^Mx.  Buthven  pulled 
out  the  deponent's  dagger,  and  held  the  same  to  his  Majesty's  breast,  aaying,  Remem^wu.  rfmg 
father' %  murder;  you  tkall  nova  die  for  it ;,  and  poinUng  to  his  HighneS8*s  heart  with  the  dagger,  tha 
deponent  threw  Uie  same  out  of  Mr.  Rutbven'a  hands,  and  swore  tbat  as  God  shouM  Judgems  sool, 
tliat  if  Mr.  Ruthven  had  retahied  the  dagger  in  his  hand  the  space  a  man  may  go  six  stops,  be  wookl 
have  stricken  the  king  to  the  hllta  with  it"  Disc.  59.  But  at  his  second  examination  he  varied 
Afom  this  in  two  material  circnmstanees.  Flrat,  the  words  be  at  that  time  put  in  Mr.  Rutbven'a 
laouUi  while  he  held  the  dagger  at  the  king's  breaat  are,  "5^,  you  mu$t  b$  myjnioonor;  rewumbor  ea 
ny  father's  doaih.**  Secondly,  when  lie  threatened  him  with  death,  it  waa  only  to  deter  him  froai 
making  any  noise,  "  Hold  your  Umgus^  or  by  Christ  you  shall  die."  S.  In  his  first  deposition,  the 
wofdaof  Mr.  Ruthven,  when  he  returned  to  the  chamber  where  lie  had  left  tlie  king,  aie,  "  TTkero 
is  no  remedy^  hu  Ood  you  must  dU."  But  in  Us  second  deposition,  "  By  God  there  Is  no  ren^y, 
and  offered  to  bind  hia  Majesty's  hands."  Crom.  51.  Thematerinl  words  yon  must  die  are  omitted. 
The  fftat  deposition  seems  plainly  lo  intimate  that  it  was  Ruthven's  intentfon  to  murder  the  king: 
The  seeond  wouki  lead  us  to  coadode  that  he  had  no  other  design  than  to  detain  him  aa  a  prtaoner. 
There  are  likewise  some  remarkable  contradicUons  in  the  lestunoaies  of  the  other  witnesses.  1. 
In  the  diacouise  pabU«hed  by  authority,  it  is  faisinuated  that  the  tumult  of  the  inhabitants  waa 
raiaad  aaainst  the  King,  and  that  it  requined  aome  art  to  pacify  them.  Disc.  39.  The  duke  of  Len- 
nox confinns  this  in  hu  deposition.  Crom.  44.  An  act  of  privy  council  sommoaing  ttie  magiatnttes 
of  Perth  to  answer  for  that  riot  is  stlU  extant.  And  yet  Andrew  Roy,  one  of  the  bauies  of  the  town, 
depeees,  that  be  hhnself  raised  the  people,  and  that  they  took  anna  in  order  to  asrist  the  king. 
Crom.  66.  9.  Hendenon  deposes,  that  he  gave  an  evasive  answer  to  Mr.  John  Moncrief,  wlio  In- 
quired where  lie  bad  been  that  morning,  because  the  eari  had  commanded  him  not  to  let  any  man 
know  tbat  he  had  been  at  Falkland.  Dtec.  54.  Moncrief  depoaea  to  the  same  pnrpoae.  Crom.  64. 
Aad  yet  6eot$g  Hav,  aflerwardB  tord  KinnouL  and  the  cbancelkir  of  Scotland,  and  Peter  Hay,  d»- 
■oaa,  that  the  earl,  in  tlieir  pMaeace,  aaked  KsiiderBOB,  "  Whom  he  found  with  the  Ung  at  FaUc* 
laaiiT*  Crom.  TO,  71.  Which  question  seems  to  prove  that  he  did  not  aim  at  keepiiM  that  Journey 
aaacaat.  In  tiM  collection efCriaadnalTrialB,poUlahed  by  Mr.  Aniot  in  178S,  the  endeneeagabiil 
the  two  brothers  has  been  considered  with  great  attentioa.    P.90,Jte. 
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of  the  people.  Cecil,  on  the  other  hand,  educated  in  a  court,  and  trained 
under  a  father  deeply  skilled  in  all  its  arts,  was  crafty,  insinuating,  indus* 
trious ;  and  though  possessed  of  talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  highest 
offices,  be  did  not  rely  upon  his  merit  alone  for  attaining  them,  but  availed 
himself  of  eveir  advantage  which  his  own  address  or  the  mistakes  ei 
others  afforded  nim.  Two  such  men  were  formed  to  be  rivals  and  ene* 
mies.  £ssex  despised  the  arts  of  Cecil  as  low  and  base.  To  Cecil,  the 
earl's  magnanimity  appeared  to  be  presumption  and  folly.  All  the  militaiy 
men  except  Raleigh  favoured  £s»ex.  Most  of  the  courtiers  adhered  to 
Cecil,  whose  manners  more  nearly  resembled  their  own* 

As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  years,  the  struggle  between  these  factions 
became  more  violent.  £s8ex,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself,  had  early 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots,  for  whose  right  of  succession 
he  was  a  zealous  advocate,  and  held  a  close  correspondence  both  with  him 
and  with  his  principal  ministers.  Cecil,  devoted  to  the  queen  alone,  rose 
daily  to  new  honours  •by  the  assiduity  of  his  services  and  the  patience 
with  which  he  expected  the.  reward  of  them :  while  the  earPs  high  spirit 
and  impetuosity  sometimes  exposed  him  to  cnecks  from  a  mistress,  who, 
tiiough  partial  m  her  affection  towards  him,  could  not  easily  bear  contra- 
diction, and  who  conferred  favours  often  unwillingly,  and  always  slowly. 
His  own  solicitations,  however,  seconded  maliciously  by  his  enemies,  wno 
wished  to  remove  him  at  a  distance  from  court,  advanced  him  to  the  com- 
znand  of  the  army  employed  in  Ireland  against  Tyrone,  and  to  the  office 
of  lord  lieutenant  of  tnat  kinedoro,  with  a  commission  almost  unlipnited. 
His  success  in  that  expedition  aid  not  equal  either  his  own  promises  or  the 
expectations  of  Elizaoeth.  The  queen,  peevish  from  her  disappointment, 
and  exasperated  against  Essex  by  tbe  artifices  of  bis  enemies,  wrote  him  a 
Wsh  letter,  full  oT  accusations  and  reproaches.  These  his  impatient  spirit 
could  qot  b^ar,  and  in  the  first  transports  of  his  resentment  be  proposed  to 
/carry  over  a  part  of  his  army  into  England,  and  by  driving  his  enemies 
from  the  queeq's  prqsence,  to  reinstate  himself  in  favour  and  in  power. 
But  upon  more  mature  thoughts  he  abandoned  this  rash  design,  and  settinfi[ 
sail  with  a  few  officers  devoted  to  his  person,  janded  in  Englimd  and  posted 
directly  to  court.  Elizabeth  received  him  without  any  symptom  either  of 
affection  or  of  displeasure.  By  proper  compliances  aiid  acknowledgments 
he  might  have  regained,  his  former  ascendancy  over  the  queen.  But  he 
thought  himself  too  deeply  injured  to  submit  to  these.  Elizabeth,  on  the 
other  hand,  determined  to  subdue  his  hauehty  temper ;  and  though  her 
severity  drew  from  hjm  ^e  n|ost  humble  fetters,  she  confined  him  to  the 
lord  keeper's  house,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  tiy  him,  both  for  his 
conduct  during  his  government  of  Ireland,  and  for  leavine  that  kii^om 
without  her  permission.  By  their  sentence  he  was  suspended  firom  all  his 
offices  except  that  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  continued  a  prisoner  during 
the  queen's  pleasure.  Satisfied  \yith  having  mortified  his  pride  thus  far. 
Elizabeth  did  not  suffer  the  sentence  to  be  recorded,  and  soon  after  allowed 
him  to  retire  to  his  own  house.  During  these  transactions,  which  occupied 
several  months,  Essex  fluctuated  between  the  allegiance  he  owed  to  his 
sovereign  and  the  desire  of  revenge :  and  sometimes  leaned  to  the  one  and 
8ometim,es  to  the  other.  In  one  of  the  intervals  when  the  latter  prevailed, 
he  sent  a  messenger  into  Scodand  to  encourage  the  king  to  assert  his  own 
right  to  the  succession  by  force  of  anns,  and  to  promise  that,  besides  the 
assistance  of  the  earl  ana  all  his  fiiends  m  Enslaod,  lord  Mountioy,  now 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  would  join  him  with  nve  thousand  men  m>m  that 
kingdom.  But  James  did  not  choose  to  hazard  the  losing  of  a  kingdom, 
of  which  he  was  just  alxHit  to  obtain  possession,  by  a  premature  attempt 
to  seize  it.  Mountjoy,  too,  declined  the  enterprise,  and  Essex  adopted 
more  dutifiil  schemes:  all  thpughts  of  ambitkxi  appearing  to  be  totally 
e&ced  out  of  his  mind. 
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ThM  iiiocleiatioiiy-whi<di  was  merely  the  effect  of  disgust  and  disappoint- 
ment^  was  not  of  lon^  continuance ;  and  the  queen,  having  not  only  refused 
to  lenew  a  lucrative  grant  which  she  had  formerhr  bestowed,  but  even  to 
admit  him  into  her  presence,  that  new  injury  orove  a  temper  naturally 
impatient,  and  now  much  fitted,  to  absolute  despair.  His  fnends,  instead 
Qtf  soothing  his  rage  or  restrainii^  his  impetuosity,  added  to  both  by  their 
imprudent  and  interested  zeal.  After  many  anxious  consultations  he  de- 
termined to  attempt  to  redress  his  wrongs  by  violence*  But  being  con- 
scious how  unpopular  such  an  enterprise  would  be  if  it  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  motives  of  private  revenge  alone,  he  endeavoured  to  rive  it  the 
semblance  of  public  utility  by  mingling  the  kin^  of  Scotland  s  interest 
with  his  own.  He  wrote  to  James,  that  the  faction  which,  now  predomi- 
nated in  the  Eolith  court  had  resolved  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
Infanta  of  Spain  to  the  crown ;  that  the  places  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  kingdom  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  avowed  enemies ;  and  that 
unless  he  sent  ambassadors  without  delay  to  insist  on  the  immediate  decla- 
ration of  his  right  of  succession,  their  measures  were  so  well  concerted  that 
all  his  hopes  would  be  desperate.  James,  who  knew  how  disagreeable 
such  a  proDosal  would  be  to  the  queen  of  f^land,  was  not  willing  rashly 
to  expose  himself  to  her  displeasure.  £ssex,  nevertheless,  blinded  by 
resentment  and  impatient  for  reveitt^e,  abandoned  himself  to  these  passions, 
and  acted  like  a  man  glided  by  irenzy  or  despair.  With  two  or  three 
hundred  followers  incompletely  armed,  he  attempted  to  assault  a  throne 
the  best  established  in  £urope.  Sallyii^  at  their  head  out  of  his  own 
bouse,  he  called  on  the  citizens  of  London,  if  they  either  valued  his  life  or 
wished  to  preserve  the  kingdom  from  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
take  arms  and  to  follow  his  standard.  He. advanced  towards  the  palace 
with  an  intention  to  drive  Cecil  and  his  faction  out  of  the  queen's  presence, 
and  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  the  Scottish  king's  right  of  succession.*  But 
though  almost  adored  by  the  citizeiM,  not  a  man  would  join  him  in  this  wild 
enterprise.  Dispirited  oy  their  incuffereDce,.  dbaerted  by  some  of  his  own 
attendants,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  troops  which  marched  agaiitft 
him  under  different  leaders  into  the  city,  he  retreated  to  his  own  house ; 
and  without  any  bold  efibrt  suitable  to  his  present  condition,  or  worthy  of 
his  former  reputation  for  oours^e,  he  sunendered  to  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  James  heard  of  Essex's  ill  success,  he  appointed  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  Bruce,  abbot  of  Kinloss,  to  repair  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  court 
of  England.  The  foimer  of  these  was  the  person  by  whose  means  £ssex 
had  carried  on  his  correspondence  with  the  king.  He  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  the  earl's  character,  and  disposed  to  attempt  every  thing  that 
could  contribute  to  his  safety.  Bruce,  united  in  a  close  friendship  with 
Mar,  was  ready  to  second  him  with  equal  zeal.  Nor  was  the  purpose  of 
the  embassy  less  friendly  to  £ssex  than  the  choice  of  his  amnassadors : 
they  were  commanded  to  solicit  in  the  warmest  manner  for  the  earl's  life ; 
ami  if  they  found  that  the  king,  by  avowiu^  his  friends,  could  either  pro* 
mote  their  designs  or  contribute  to  their  safety,  they  were  empowered  to 
lay  aside  all  disguise,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  claim  what  was  due  to  him  by  force  of  arms.t  But  before  the 
ambassadors  could  reach  London,  Essex  had  suffered  the  punishment  which 
he  merited  by  his  treason.  Perhaps  the  fear  of  their  interposing  in  order 
to  obtain  his  pardon  hastened  his  death.  Elizabeth  continued  for  some 
time  irresolute  concerning  his  fate,  and  could  not  bring  herself  to  consign 
into  the  bands  of  the  executioner,  a  man  who  had  once  possessed  her  favour 
so  entirely,  without  a  painful  struggle  between  her  resentment  against  his 
late  misconduct  and  her  ancient  auEfection  towards  him.  The  custress  to 
which  she  was  now  reduced  tended  naturally  to  soflen  the  former,  while  it 
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reWred  tbe  latter  with  Dewtendemess ;  and  the  intenessionof  one  faithfiil 

friend  who  had  interest  with  the  queen  might  peihaps  have  saved  his  life, 
and  have  procured  him  a  remission  which,  ofnenelt,  she  was  ashamed  to 
grant.  But  this  efenerous  nobleman  had  at  that  time  no  such  friend.  £it- 
zahethy  solicited  mcessantly  hj  her  ministers,  and  ofiended  with  the  haugfa 
tiness  of  £ssex,  who,  as  she  imagined,  scorned  to  sue  for  pardon,  at  last 
commanded  the  sentence  to  be  put  in  execution.  No  sooner  was  the  blow 
struck  than  she  repented  of  her  own  rashness,  and  bewailed  his  death  with 
the  deepest  sorrow.  James  always  considered  him  as  one  who  had  fallen 
a  martyr  to  his  service,  and  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne» 
restorea  his  son  to  his  honouis,  as  well  as  all  his  associates  in  the  coospi- 
raqr,  and  distinguished  them  with  his  favour.* 

The  Scottish  ambassadors,  finding  that  they  had  anrived  too  late  to  eie* 
cute  tbe  chief  business  committed  to  their  chai^ge,  not  only  concealed  that 
part  of  their  instructions  with  the  utmost  care,  but  congratulated  the  queen,  in 
their  master's  name,  on  her  happy  escape  from  such  an  audacious  coropiracy. 
Elizabeth,  though  no  stranger  to  the  king's  correspondence  with  Essex,  or 
to  that  n  bleman's  intentions  of  asserting  James's  right  to  the  ctown,  was 
not  willing  that  these  should  be  known  to  the  neopte,  and  for  that  reason 
received  flie  congratulations  of  the  Scottish  amoassadors  with  all  possible 
marics  of  credit  and  good  will ;  and  in  order  to  sooth  James,  and  to  preserve 
the  appearances  of  union  between*  the  two  courts,  increased  the  subsidy 
which  she  paid  him  annually.  The  ambassadors  resided  for  some  time  m 
England,  and  were  employed  with  mat  success  in  renewing  and  eztend* 
inr  the  intrigues  which  Bruce  had  formerly  entered  into  with  the  English 
nobles.  As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  years  the  English  turned  their  eyes 
more  and  more  towards  Scotland,  ana  were  eager  to  prevent  each  other  in 
courting;  the  favour  of  their  future  roonareh.  Assurances  of  attachment, 
professions  of  regard,  and  promises  of  support  were  ofifered  to  James  from 
every  corner  of  me  kingdom.  Cecil  himself,  j^rceiving  what  hopes  Essex 
had  founded  on  the  friendship  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  what  advantages  he 
might  have  derived  from  it,  thou(g;fat  it  prudent  fo  stand  no  longer  at  a  dis- 
tance from  a  prince  who  might  so  soofi  become  his  master.  But  being 
sensible  at  the  same  time  how  dangerous  such  an  intercourse  might  prove 
under  a  mistress  naturally  jealous,  and  whose  jealousy  g^w  stronger  with 
old  a{^ ;  though  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  him,  he  carried  it 
on  with  all  the  secrecy  and  caution  necessair  in  his  situation,  and  ^culiar 
to  his  character.!  James,  having  gained  tbe  man  whose  opposition  and 
influence  he  had  hitherto  chieflj  dreaded,  waited,  in  perfect  security,  till 
that  event  should  happen  which  would  open  his  way  to  the  throne  of 
£ng]and.|  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  restramed  within  proper 
bounds  his  adherents  in  that  kingdom,  who,  labouring  to  dbtinguish  diem- 
selves  by  that  officious  zeal  with  which  a  prince  who  has  a  near  prospect 
of  mounting  the  throne  is  always  served,  uiged  him  to  allow  a  motion  to 
be  made  in  parliament  for  declarii^  his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown. 
James  prudently  discourajged  that  design ;  but  it  was  with  no  small  satis- 
faction that  he  observed  the  ascendant  be  was  acquiring  in  a  court,  the  dic- 
tates of  which  he  had  been  so  long  obliged  to  obey ;  and  which  had  either 
prescribed  or  thwarted  eveiy  step  he  nad  taken  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  re%|).§ 

*  Camd.   BpotMir.  HH.         t  8ae  Append.  No.  VOL 

t  Dr.  Bireh,lA  bti  Life  of  Filiiet  Heiuy,  p.  93%  bna  gHevntMaMoiiBt  of  tte  mptthom  moii 
In  which  thli  conoipondeiice  wm  carried  od,  end  how  Uie  lettera  were  eonyeyed  mm  liondoe  lo 
Dublin,  and  ftom  tlmce  to  Scotiand.  NotwlUiAandli^  Uie  aolkitnde  which  OecU  repeatedly  die- 
ooven  that  hh  leuera  should  be  destroyed  as  eoon  as  the  king  had  read  them,  a  oonriderahtemimbar 
of  them  has  been  preeerved,  and  ptthlfehed  by  air  David  Daliynple  In  file  rear  ITQ&i  Theywen 
written  by  lord  Henry  Howard,  under  the  Inspection  of  Cecil,  la  a  ityle  aibetadly  ohacora.  Tbf. 
whole  conespondence  h  more  ciuious  than  InaOuctiTe. 
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1S0S.1  Notwithstanding  the  violent  struggles  of  the  political  Oactiong 
which  divided  the  court,  and  the  frequent  revolutiona  whicn  bad  happened 
there,  since  the  king  first  took  the  leieps  of  government  into  his  own  nandsb 
Scotland  had  enjoyed  unusual  tranquillity,  being  undisturbed  by  any  foreign 
enemy,  and  free  from  any  intestine  commotion  of  lope  continuance.  During 
this  period  James  endeavoured  to  civilize  the  Highlands  and  the  Isles,  a 
part  of  his  dominions  too  much  neglected  by  former  nKNMTchs,  though  tne 
leibrmation  of  it  was  an  object  highly  worthy  of  their  care.  The  long^ 
peace  with  England  had  afforded  an  opportunity  of  subduing  the  licentious 
spirit  of  the  b^erers,  and  of  restraimng  their  depredations,  oAen  no  less 
ruinous  to  their  countrymen  than  to  their  enemies.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
low  country  b^an,  gradually,  to  forget  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  become 
attentive  to  the  arts  of  peace.  But  the  Hiffhlanden,  retaining  their  natural 
fierceness,  averse  from  labour,  and  inufed  to  rapine,  infested  their  more 
industrious  neighbours  by  their  continual  incursions.  James,  bein^  soli^ 
citous  not  only  to  repress  their  inroads,  but  to  render  them  useful  subjects,* 
had  at  different  times  enacted  many  wise  laws  extremely  conducive  to 
tbi»e  ends.  All  landlords,  or  chiefs  of  clans,  were  eqjoined  to  permit  no 
persons  to  reside  in  their  estates  who  could  not  find  sufficient  surety  for 
their  good  behaviour ;  they  were  required  to  make  a  list  of  all  suspicious 
persons  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  bind  themselves  to  deliver  them  to  ius- 
tice,  and  to  indemnify  those  who  should  suffer  by  their  robberies ;  ancU  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  faithfiil  performance  of  these  articles,  the  chiefs  them- 
selves were  obliged  to  give  hostages  to  the  king,  or  to  put  pledges  in  his 
hands.  Three  towns>  which  mignt  serve  as  a  retreat  for  the  industrious, 
and  a  nursery  for  arts  and  commerce,  were  appointed  to  be  built  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  tne  Highlands ;  one  in  Cantire,  another  in  Lochaber,and  a  third 
in  the  Isle  of  Lewis ;  and,  in  order  to  draw  inhabitants  thither,  all  the  pri* 
vileges  of  royal  boroughs  were  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  Finding  it, 
however,  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  inspire  the  natives  of  those  countries 
with  the  love  of  mdustiy,  a  resolution  was  taken  to  plant  among  them  colo- 
nies of  people  from  the  more  industrious  counties.  The  fint  experiment 
was  made  on  the  Isle  of  Lewis ;  and  as  it  was  advantageously  situated  for 
the  fishing  trade,  a  source  from  which  Scotland  ouffht  naturelly  to  derive 
^at  wealth,  the  colony  transported  thither  was  drawn  out  of  Fife,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  well  skilled 'in  that  branch  of  commerce.  But, 
before  they  had  remained  there  long  enough  to  manifest  the  good  effects 
of  this  institution,  the  islanders,  enraged  at  seeing  their  countiy  occupied 
by  those  intruders,  took  arms,  and  surprising  them  in  the  niKht-time,  mur- 
dered some  of  them,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  abandon  the  settlement 
The  king's  attention  betqg  soon  af^r  turned  to  other  subjects,  we  hear  no 
more  of  this  salutaiy  project.  Though  James  did  not  pursue  the  design 
with  that  steady  application  and  peneverance,  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  change  the  manners  of  a  whole  people,  he  had  the  eloiy,  however, 
not  only  of  having  first  conceived  the  thought,  but  of  having  first  pointed  out 
die  proper  method  of  introducing  the  civil  arts  of  life  into  that  part  oi  the  island.! 

1603.]  After  haviiK^  long  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health,  the  effect  of  a 
sound  constitutkxi,  anathe  rewardof  uncommon  regularity  and  temperance, 
Elizabeth  b^an  Ibis  winter  to  feel  her  vigour  decrease,  and  to  be  sensible 
of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Having  removed  on  a  very  stormy  day  from 
Westminster  to  Richmond  ^an.  31],  whither  she  was  impatient  to  retire, 
her  complaints  increased.  She  had  no  formed  fever :  her  pulse  was  good : 
but  she  ate  little,  and  could  not  sleep.  Her  distemper  seemed  to  proceed 
from  a  deep  melancholy,  which  appeared  both  in  her  countenance  and 
behaviour.  She  delighted  in  solituoe ;  she  sat  constantly  in  the  dark ;  and 
Was  ofko  drowned  in  tears. 
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No  sooner  was.  the  queen's  indispositiofn  known,  than  persons  of  aU 
ranks,  and  of  ail  different  sects  and  parties,  redoubled  their  applications  to 
(he  king  of  Scots^  and  vied  with  each  other  in  professions  of  attacnment  to  his 
person,  and  in  promises  of  submission  1o  bis  government.  Even  some  of 
Elizabeth's  own  servants,  weaiy  of  the  length  of  her  reign,  fond  of  novelty, 
impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  gratitude  for  past  benefits,  and  expecting 
to  share  in  the  liberality  of  a  new  pnnce,  began  to  desert  her :  and  crowds ' 
of  peqE>le  huiried  towards  Scotland,  eager  to  preoccupy  the  favour  of  the 
successor,  or  afraid  of  being  too  late  in  paying  homage  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  queen's  disease  increased,  and  her  melancholy  appeared 
to  be  settled  and  incurable.  Various  conjectures  were  formed  conceraiiy 
the  causes  of  a  disorder  from  which  she  seemed  to  be  exempted  by  the 
natural  cheerfulness  of  her  temper.  Some  'imputed  it  to  her  being  forced, 
contraiy  to  her  inclination,  to  pardon  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  whose  rebeHioo 
had  for  many  years  created  her  much  trouble.  Others  imagined  that  it 
arose  from  observii^  the  ingratitude  of  her  courtiers,  and  the  levi^  of  her 
people,  who  beheld  her  health  declining  with  most  indecent  indifference, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  king  with  an  impatience 
which  they  could  not  conceal.  The  most  common  opinion  at  that  time, 
and  perhaps  the  most  probable  was,  that  it  flowed  from  grief  for  tbe  earl 
c^  Essex.  She  retained  an  extraordinary  regard  for  the  memoir  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman ;  and  though  she  often  complained  of  his  obstinacy, 
seldom  mentioned  his  name  without  tears.*  An  accident  happened  soon 
after  her  retiring  to  Richmond,  which  revived  her  affections  with  new  ten- 
derness, and  enibittered  her  sorrows.  The  countess  of  Nottingham,  beii^ 
on  her  deathbed,  desired  to  see  the  queen  in  order  to  reveal  something  to 
her,  without  discovering  which  she  could  not  die  in  peace.  When  the 
queen  came  into  her  oiarober,  she  told  her,  that  while  Essex  lay  under 
sentence  of  death,  he  was  desirous  of  imploring  pardon  in  the  manner  which 
the  queen  herself  had  prescribed,  by  returning  a  ring  which  during  the 
height  of  his  favour  she  had  given  him,  with  a  promise  that  if,  in  any  future 
distress^  he  sent  that  back  to  her  as  a  token,  it  should  entitle  him  to  her 
protection ;  that  lady  Scroi>e  was  the  person  he  intended  to  employ  in  order 
to  present  it ;  that,  by  a  mistake,  it  was  put  into  her  hands  instead  of  lady 
Scrope's ;  and  that  sne,  having  communicated  the  matter  to  her  husbanOy 
one  of  Essex's  most  implacable  enemies,  he  had  forbid  her  either  to  cany 
the  ring  to  the  queen,  or  to  return  it  to  the  earl.  The  countess,  having  thus 
disck)6ed  her  secret,  begged  the  queen's  forgiveness ;  but  Elizabeth,  who 
now  saw  both  the  malice  of  the  earl's  enemies,  and  how  unjustly  she  had 
suspected  him  of  inflexible  obstinacy,  replied,  '^  God  maf  forgive  you,  but 
I  never  can ;"  and  left  the  room  in  great  emotion.j  from  that  moment 
her  spirit  sunk  entirely ;  she  could  scarce  taste  food ;  she  refused  all  the 
medicines  prescribed  by  her  physicians ;  declaring  that  she  wished  to  die* 
and  would  live  no  longer.  No  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her  to  go  to  bed ; 
she  sat  on  cushions  during  ten  days  and  nights,  pensive  and  silent,  holding 

•BlrclLMem.li.50S. 

t  This  uieedoce  conoernins  Ettsalietii  wu  lint  pablislied  by  OilKNiie|  Mem.  of  EUs.  p.  83 ;  li 
coaflrmed  by  ttie  tesiimoDy  of  De  Maurier,  Mem.  260,  and  bv  the  tradiUonal  evidence  of  lady 
EUzabeih  Spelman,  published  by  Dr.  Birch,  Necoc.  106.  Camden  mention!  the  queen*!  grief  for 
Bbmx*!  death  as  one  of  the  causea  of  her  melancholy.  Some  ori|iDal  papen  remaio,  which  prora 
tlitt  this  waa  commonly  believed  at  the  time.  Birch.  Mem.  ii.  506.  Essex,  however,  bad  been  bo- 
beaded  two  years  Itefore  her  death,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  other  reason,  but  that  whicb 
we  have  asngned,  why  her  sorrows  should  revive  with  sn  much  violence  at  so  i reat  a  diataace  of 
time.  Aa  the  death  of  the  countess  of  Nottingham  happened  about  a  fortnight  before  the  queen's 
tetb,  the  coincidence  of  these  events,  together  with  the  other  evidence  mentioned,  adds  so  much 
probability  to  the  story  re!ated  by  Osborne,  as  will  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  history.  The  only  objectioa 
Id  the  account  we  have  given  of  Elizabeth's  attachment  to  Embz,  ariaas  ftom  her  great  an.  M 
tile  afs  of  68,  the  amorous  passions  are  commonly  abundantly  cool,  and  tbe  violmce  of  aU  the  paa- 
alona,  except  one,  ie  much  abated.  But  the  force  of  this  objecdon  la  entlreily  removed  by  an  amlwr 
who  baa  illustrated  many  paanges  in  the  Enriiidk  history,  and  adorned  mora  Caialogne  of  Royql 
aad  Nolils  AuthoiBi  AMfeto  Emm. 
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her  finger  almost  continually  in  her  mouth*  with  her  eyes  open,  and  fixed 
on  the  ground.  The  only  tning  to  which  she  seemed  to  me  any  attention^ 
was  the  acts  of  devotion  performed  in  her  apartment  by  me  arch  bishop  ot 
Canterbury ;  and  in  these  she  joined  with  neat  appearance  of  fervour. 
Wasted,  at  last,  as  well  by  anguish  of  mind  as  by  long  abstinence,  she 
expired  without  a  strugde,  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  da}[  of  March* 
in  the  serentieth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.* 

Forei^ers  often  accuse  the  English  of  indilference  and  disrespect  towards 
their  pnnces ;  but  without  reason.  No  people  are  more  gratelul  than  they 
to  those  monarcbs  who  merit  their  gratitude.  The  names  of  £dward  III. 
and  Henry  V.  are  mentioned  by  the  English  of  this  age  with  the  same 
warmth  as  they  w^  by  those  who  shared  in  the  blessings  and  splendkMir 
of  their  reigns.  The  memoiy  of  Elizabeth  is  still  adcHned  in  £ngland 
The  historians  of  that  kingdom,  after  celebrating  her  lore  of  her  people , 
her  sagacity  in  discerning  their  true  interest ;  her  steadiness  in  pursuing  it ; 
her  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers ;  the  glory  she  acquired  by 
arms :  the  tranquillity  she  secured  to  her  subjects ;  and  the  increase  of  fame, 
of  ricnes,  and  of  commerce,  which  were  the  fruits  of  all  these ;  justly  rank 
her  among  the  most  illustrious  princes.  Even  the  defects  in  her  character* 
they  observe,  were  not  of  a  kind  pernicious  to  her  people.  Her  eicessive 
frugality  was  not  accompanied  with  the  love  of  hoarding ;  and  though  it 
prevented  some  great  undertakings,  and  rendered  the  success  of  others 
incomplete,  it  introduced  economy  into  her  administration,  and  exempted 
the  nation  from  many  burdens,  which  a  monarch  more  profuse  or  more 
enterfirising  must  have  imposed.  Her  slowness  in  rewarding  her  servants 
sometimes  discouraged  useful  merit ;  but  it  prevented  the  undeserving  from 
acouiring  power  and  wealth  to  which  they  had  no  title.  Her  extreme 
leaiousy  oi  those  princes  who  pretended  to  dispute  her  right  to  the  crown 
led  her  to  take  such  precautions  as  tended  no  less  to  the  public  safety  than 
to  her  own ;  and  to  court  the  affections  of  her  people  as  the  firmest  support 
of  her  throne.  Such  is  the  picture  which  the  £nglish  draw  of  this  great 
queen. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  write  the  histoij  of  Scotland,  finds  himself 
obliged,  frequently,  to  view  her  in  a  very  different  and  in  a  less  amiabte 
L'ght.  Her  authority  in  that  kingdom,  duriqe  the  greater  part  of  her  reien* 
was  little  inferior  to  that  which  Sie  possessed  in  her  own.  But  this  auuo- 
rity,  acquired  at  first  by  a  service  of  great  importance  to  the  nation,  she 
exercised  in  a  manner  extremely  pernicious  to  its  happiness.  By  her  indus- 
try in  fomenting  the  rage  of  the  two  contending  factions ;  by  supplying  the 
one  with  partial  aid  ;  by  feeding  the  other  with  false  hopes ;  by  balancing 
their  power  so  artfully  that  each  of  them  was  able  to  distress,  and  neither 
of  them  to  subdue  the  other ;  she  rendered  Scotland  long  the  seat  of  duh 
cord,  confusion,  and  bloodshed :  and  her  crafl  and  intrigues,  effecting  what 
the  valour  of  her  ancestors  could  not  accomplish,  reduced  that  kir^dom  to 
a  state  of  dependence  on  England.  The  maxims  of  policy,  often  little  con- 
sonant to  those  of  morality,  may,  perhaps,  justifv  this  conduct.  But  no 
apology  can  be  offered  for  her  behaviour  to  queen  Mary ;  a  scene  of  dissimu- 
lation without  necessity,  and  of  severity  beyond  example.  In  almost  all 
her  other  actions  £lizaDeth  is  the  object  of  our  highest  admiration ;  in  this 
we  must  allow  that  she  not  only  laid  aside  the  magnanimity  which  became 
a  queen,  but  the  feelings  natural  to  a  woman. 

Though  Elizabeth  would  never  permit  the  question  concerning  the  rvht 
of  succession  to  the  crown  to  be  determined  in  parliament ;  nor  (teclare  be? 
own  sentiments  concerning  a  point  which  she  wished  to  remain  an  impene* 
trable  mystery ;  she  had,  however,  formed  no  design  of  excluding  the  Soot- 
jiiah  king  from  an  inheritance  to  which  his  title  was  undoubteo.    A  dMVl 
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time  before  her  death  she  broke  the  silence  which  she  had  so  long  pre* 
served  on  that  subject,  and  told  Cecil  and  the  lord  admiral,  ^That  ber 
throne  was  the  throne  of  kings ;  that  she  would  have  no  mean  person  to 
ascend  it,  and  that  her  cousin  the  king  of  Scots  should  be  her  successor." 
This  she  confirmed  on  her  deathbed.  As  soon  as  she  breathed  her  last, 
the  lords  of  the  priry  council  proclainied  James  king  of  England.  All  the 
intrigues  carriea  on  by  foreigners  in  favour  of  the  mfanta,  all  the  cabals 
foimed  within  the  kingdom  to  support  the  titles  of  lady  Arabella  and  the 
earl  of  Hartford,  disappeared  in  a  moment ;  the  nobles  and  people,  foiget 
ting  their  ancient  hostilities  with  Scotland  and  their  aversion  for  the 
doramion  of  strangers*  testified  their  satisfaction  with  jpuder  acclamations 
than  were  usual  at  tne  accession  of  their  native  pnnces.  Amidst  this 
tumuH  of  J02^,  a  motion  made  by  a  few  patriots,  who  proposed  to  prescribe 
some  conditions  to  the  successor,  and  to  exact  from  him  tne  redress  of  some 
grievances,  before  they  called  him  to  the  throne,  was  scarcely  beard ;  and 
Cecil,  by  stifiiiMC  it,  added  to  his  stock  of  merit  with  his  new  master.  Sir 
Charles  rercy,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Thomas  Somer- 
set, the  earl  of  Worcester's  son,  were  despatched  to  Scotland  with  a  letter 
to  the  kkig,  signed  by  all  the  peers  and  privy  counsellors  then  in  London ; 
informing  nim  of  the  queen's  death,  of  his  accesskm  to  the  throne,  of  their 
care  to  recognise  his  title,  and  of  the  univeisal  applause  with  which  the 
public  proclamation  of  it  had  been  attended.  They  made  the  utmost  baste 
to  deliver  this  welcome  message  ;  but  were  prevented  by  the  zeal  of  sir 
Robert  Carey,  lord  Hunsdon's  youngest  son,  who,  setting  out  a  few  hours 
afVer  Elizabeth's  death,  arrived  at  Edinburra  on  Saturday  night,  just  as 
the  king  had  gone  to  bed.  He  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  royal 
apartment,  and  kneeling  by  the  kirk's  bed.  acquainted  him  with  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  saluted  nim  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  truth  of  the  intelligence  which  he  brought, 
presented  him  a  ring,  which  his  sister  lady  Scrope  had  taken  from  the 
queen's  finger  after  her  death.  James  heara  him  with  a  decent  composure. 
But  as  Carey  was  only  a  private  messenger,  the  information  which  he 
brought  was  not  made  public,  and  the  kir^  kept  his  apartment  till  the 
arrival  of  Percy  and  Someraet.  Then  his  titles  were  sdemnly  proclaimed ; 
vnd  his  own  subjects  expressed  no  less  joy  than  the  English,  at  this  increase 
oi  his  dignity.  As  his  presence  was  absolutely  necessaiy  in  England, 
where  the  people  were  extremely  impatient  to  see  their  new  sovereign,  he 
prepared  to  set  out  for  that  kingdom  without  delay.  He  appoint^  his 
queen  to  £:>llow  him  within  a  few  weeks.  He  committed  the  government 
of  Scotland  to  his  privy  council.  He  intrusted  the  care  of  his  children  to 
different  noblemen.  On  the  Sunday  before  his  departure  he  repaired  to 
the  church  of  St.  Giles,  and  after  hearing  a  sermon,  in  which  the  preacher 
displayed  the  greatness  of  the  divine  goodness  in  raisit^  him  to  tbe  throne 
of  sucn  a  powerful  kingdom  without  opposition  or  bloodshed,  and  exhorted 
him  to  express  his  gratitude,  by  promoting  to  the  utmost  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  subjects ;  the  king  rose  up,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
people,  made  many  professions  of  unalterable  affection  towards  them ; 
promised  to  visit  Scotland  frequently ;  assured  them  that  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, notwithstanding  his  absence,  should  feel  that  he  was  their  native 
prSooe,  no  less  than  when  he  resided  among  them  ;  and  might  still  trust  that 
nis  ears  should  be  always  open  to  their  petitions,  which  he  would  answer 
with  the  aJacrity  and  love  of  a  parent.  His  words  were  often  interrupted 
by  the  tears  of  the  whole  audience ;  who,  though  they  exulted  at  the  ku^s 
prosperity,  were  melted  into  sorrow  by  these  tender  declarations.* 

On  the  fifth  of  April  he  began  his  journey,  with  a  splendid  but  not  a 
nmnttous  train;  and  next  day  he  entered  Berwick.    Whereyer  be  diM 
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iiQOMwe  moltitodes  were  assembled  to  Welcome  him ;  and  the  principal 
peraoDS  in  the  difibrent  counties  through  which  be  passed  displayed  all 
their  wealth  and  magnificence  in  entertainments  prepared  for  him  at  their 
houses.    £lizabeth  had  reigned  so  long  in  England  that  most  of  her  sub- 
jects remembered  no  other  court  but  hers^  and  their  notions  of  the  manners 
aed  decorums  suitable  to  a  prince  were  foimed  upon  what  they  had 
observed  there.    It  was  natural  to  apply  this  standard  to  the  befaaviour 
and  actions  of  their  new  monarch,  ana  to  compare  him,  at  first  sight,  with 
the  queen  on  whose  throne  he  was  to  be  placed.    James,  whose  manners 
were  extremely  different  from  hers,  suffered  by  the  comparison.    He  had 
not  that  flowing  affability  by  which  Elizabeth  captivated  the  hearts  of  her 
people ;  and  though  easy  among  a  few  whom  he  loved,  his  indolence  could 
not  Dear  the  fatigue  of  rendering  himself  agreeable  to  a  mixed  multitude. 
He  was  no  less  a  stranger  to  that  dignity  with  which  Elizabeth  tempered 
her  familiarity.    And,  instead  of  that  well  judged  frugality  with  which  she 
conferred  titles  of  honour,  he  bestowed  them  with  an  undistinguishing  jpro* 
fusion,  that  rendered  them  no  longer  marks  of  distinction  or  rewarcLs  or 
merit.    But  these  vrere  the  reflections  of  the  few  alone ;  the  multitude  con- 
tinued their  acclamations ;  and  amidst  these  James  entered  London  on  the 
seventh  of  May,  and  took  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne  of  England. 

Thus  were  united  two  Kingdoms,  divided  from  the  earliest  accounts  of 
time,  but  destined  by  their  situation  to  form  one  great  monarchy,  fiy  this 
junction  of  its  whole  native  force,  Great  Britain  bath  risen  to  an  eminence 
and  authority  in  Europe  which  England  and  Scotland,  while  separate, 
could  never  nave  attained. 

Tlfe  Scots  had  so  long  considered  their  monarchs  as  next  heirs  to  the 
English  throne,  that  they  had  full  leisure  to  reflect  on  all  the  consequences 
of  their  being  advanced  to  that  dignity.  But  dazzled  with  the  ^loiy  of 
giving  a  sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy,  relying  on  the  partiality  of 
their  native  prince,  and  in  full  expectation  of^sharii^  nberally  in  the  wealth 
and  honours  which  he  would  now  be  able  to  bestow,  they  attended  little 
to  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  that  great  event,  ana  rejoiced  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  if  it  had  been  no  less  beneficial  to 
the  kingdom  than  honourable  to  the  king.  They  soon  had  reason,  how- 
ever, to  adopt  veiy  different  sentiments;  and  from  that  period  we  may  date 
a  total  alteration  m  the  political  constitution  of  Scotland. 

The  teudal  aristocracy,  which  had  been  subverted  in  most  nations  of 
Europe  by  the  policy  of  their  princes,  or  had  been  undermined  bv  the 
progress  of  commerce,  still  subsisted  with,  full  force  in  Scotland.  Many 
causes  had  contributed  gradually  to  augment  the  power  of  the  Scottish 
nobles :  and  even  the  refonnation  which,  in  every  other  country  wtiere  it 
prevajled,  added  to  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  had  increased  their 
-wealth  and  influence.  A  king  possessed  of  a  small  revenue,  with  a  pre- 
rogative extremely  limited,  ana  unsupported  by  a  standing  army,  could 
not  exercise  much  authority  over  sucn  potent  subjects,  f^  was  obliged 
to  govern  by  expedients ;  and  the  laws  derived  their  force  not  from  his 

S3wer  to  execute  them,  but  froni  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  nobles, 
ut  though  this  produced  a  species  of  government  extremely  feeble  and 
irr^lar;  though  Scotland,  under  the  name,  and  with  dl  the  outward 
ensigns  of  a  monarchy,  was  really  sul^ect  to  an  aristocracy,  the  people 
Dvere  not  alto^ther  unhappy ;  and  even  in  this  wild  form  of  a  constitution, 
there  were  pnnciples  which  tended  to  their  security  and  advantage.  The 
kin^,  checked  and  overawed  hj  the  cobles,  durst  venture  u^  no  act  of 
ari>itraiy  power.  The  n^les,  jealous  of  the  king,  whose  claims  and  f)re* 
tensions  were  mamr*  though  his  power  was  small,  were  afraid  of  irritating^ 
their  dependants  By  unreasonable  exactions,  and  tempered  the  rigour  of 
arifttocratical  granny  with  a  mildness  and  equality*  to  which  h  is  naturally 
a  stranger.    As  loi^  at  the  militaty  genius  oi  the  imiM  govenmient 
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xcmained  io  Tigpoury  the  yaasals  both  of  the  crown  and  of  the  barons  wei«f 
g:enerall7  not  only  free  fixMn  oppression,  but  were  courted  hj  their  scrpe- 
riors,  woose  power  and  importance  were  founded  on  their  attachment 
and  Jove. 

But  by  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eneland,  James  acquired  such  an 
immense  accession  of  wealth,  of  power,  and  of  splendour,  that  the  nobles, 
astonished  and  intimidated,  thought  it  vain  to  stn^le  for  privileges  which 
they  were  now  unable  to  defeiM.    Nor  was  it  from  fear  alone  that  they 
submitted  to  the  yoke':  James,  partial  to  his  countrymen,  and  willii^  that 
they  should  partake  in  his^ood  fortune,  loaded  them  with  riches  and 
honours;  and  the  hope  of  bis  farour  concurred  with  the  dread  of  his  power, 
in  tamii^  their  fierce  and  independent  spirits.    The  will  of  the  prince 
became  tne  supreme  law  in  Scotland ;  and  the  nobles  strove,  with  emula-^ 
tion,  who  should  most  implicitly  obey  commands  which  they  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  contemn.    Satisfied  with  haviitt^  subjected  the  nobles 
to  the  crown,  the  king  left  them  in  full  possession  of  their  ancient  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  own  vassals.    The  extensive  rights  vested  in  a  feudal  chief 
became  in  their  hands  dreadful  instruments  of  oppression;  and  the  military 
ideas,  on  which  these  rights  were  founded,  hieing  gradually  lost  or  dis- 
regarded, ix)thin^  remained  to  correct  or  to  mitigate  the  rigour  with  which 
they  were  exercised.    The  nobles,  exhausting  their  fortunes  by  the  expense 
of  frequent  attendance  upon  the  English  court,  and  hj  attempts  to  imitate' 
the  manners  and  luxuiy  of  their  more  wealthy  neigbboun,  multiplied 
exactions  upon  the  people,  who  durst  hardly  utter  complaints  which  they 
knew  would  never  reach  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  nor  move  him  to  grant 
them  anrv  redress.    From  the  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  revolution  in  1688« 
Scotlana  was  placed  in  a  political  situation  of  all  others  the  most  singular 
and  the  most  unhappy ;  subjected  at  once  to  the  absolute  will  of  a  monarch, 
and  to  the  oppressive  junsdiction  of  an  aristocracy,  it  suffered  all  the 
miseries  peculiar  to  both  these  forms  of  government.    Its  kings  were  des- 
potic ;  its  nobles  were  slaves  and  tyrants ;  and  the  people  groaned  under 
the  rigorous  domination  of  both. 

During  this  period,  the  nobles^  it  is  true,  made  one  effort  to  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  to  regain  their  ancient  independency.    AAer  the  death  of  James 
the  Scottish  nation  was  no  longer  viewed  by  our  monarcfas  with  any  partial 
affection.    Charles  I^  educated  among  the  English,  discovered  no  peculiar 
attachment  to  the  kingdom  of  which  ne  was  a  native.    The  nobles,  per- 
ceiving the  sceptre  to  be  now  in  hands  less  frieixily,  and  swayed  by  a 
prince  with  whom  they  had  little  connexion,  and  over  whose  councils  tbey 
nad  little  influence,  no  longer  submitted  with  the  same  implicit  obedience. 
Provoked  by  some  encroachments  of  the  king  on  their  order,  and  appre* 
hensive  of  others,  the  remains  of  their  ancient  spirit  began  to  appear.   They 
complained  and  remonstrated.    The  people,  being,  at  the  same  time, 
violently  di8g[usted  at  the  innovations  in  religion,  the  nobles  secretly 
heightened  this  disgust ;  and  their  artifices,  together  with  the  ill  conduct  of 
the  court,  raised  such  a  spirit,  that  the  whole  nation  took  arms  against  their 
sovereign  with  a  union  and  animosity  of  which  there  had  formerly  been  no 
example,    Charies  brought  against  them  the  forces  of  England,  and  not- 
withstanding their  own  union,  and  the  zeal  of  the  people,  me  nobles  must 
have  sunk  in  the  struggle.    But  the  disaffection  v^hich  was  ^wing  amone 
his  English  subjects  prevented  the  king  from  acting  with  vigour.    A  civu 
war  broke  out  m  both  kingdoms  j  and  after  many  battles  and  revolutions, 
which  are  well  known,  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  first  began  the  war,  were 
invdved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  throne.    At  the  restoration,  Charles  11. 
regained  full  possession  of  the  royal  prero^tive  in  Scotland;  and  the 
DobltB,  whose  estates  were  wasted,  or  their  spirit  broken  b^r  the  calamities- 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  were  less  aole  and  less  willing  than  ever 
U>  lesjst  the  power  of  the  ciowd.    Duiing  his  leigOy  and  that  o£  Jasietf 
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Vll^  the  dtdatea  of  the  monarch  were  received  in  Scotland  witii  most 
abject  submission.  The  poverty  to  which  many  of  the  nobke  were 
reduced  rendered  them  meaner  slaves  and  more  mtolerable  tyrants  than 
ever.  The  people,  always  nep^lected,  were  now  odious,  and  loaded  with 
eveiy  injuiy  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  religious  and  political  prSo> 
cipjes  extremely  repugnant  to  those  adopted  by  their  princes. 

The  revolution  introduced  other  maxims  into  the  government  of  Scot- 
land. To  increase  the  authority  of  the  prince,  or  to  secure  the  privileeas 
of  the  nobles,  had  hitherto  been  almost  the  sole  object  of  our  laws.  Tne 
rights  of  the  people  were  hardly  ever  mentioned,  were  disregarded,  or 
unknown.  Attention  be^an,  henceforward,  to  be  ^  paid  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  By  the  claim  of  right,  their  liberties  were  secured ;  and  (be 
numoer  of  their  representatives  being  increased,  they  gradually  acquired 
new  weight  and  consideration  in  parliament.  As  ihej  came  to  enjoy 
more  security  and  greater  power,  their  minds  began  to  open,  and  to  form 
more  extensive  plans  of  commerce,  of  industry,  and  of  police.  But  the 
aristocratical  spirit,  which  still  predominated,  together  with  many  other 
accidents,  retarded  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  nation. 

Another  great  event  completed  what  the  revolution  had  begun.*  The 
political  power  of  the  nobies,  already  broken  by  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns,  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  instead 
<^  making  a  part,  as  formerly,  of  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  nation ; 
instead  of  bearing  the  most  considerable  sway  there,  the  peers  of  Scot- 
land are  admitteainto  the  British  parliament  by  their  repreeentatives  onIy» 
and  form  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  one  of  those  bodies  in  which  the 
legislative  authority  is  vested.  They  themselves  are  excluded  absolutely 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  their  eldest  sons  are  not  permitted 
to  represent  their  countrymen  in  that  august  assembly.  Nor  have  their 
feudal  privileges  remained  to  compensate  for  this  extinction  of  their  poll* 
tical  authority.  As  commerce  advanced  in  its  progress,  and  govemmeot 
attained  nearer  to  perfection,  these  were  insensioly  ciroumscribed,  and  at 
last,  by  laws  no  less  salutaiy  to  the  public  than  fatal  to  the  nobles,  they 
have  been  almost  totally  abolished.  As  the  nobles  were  deprived  of  powec^ 
the  people  acquired  liberty.  £xempted  from  burdens  to  which  they  were 
forraerlv  8ul»ect,  screened  from  oppression  to  which  they  had  been  long 
exposed,  ana  adopted  intaa  constitution  whose  genius  and  laws  w«re  more 
liberal  than  their  own,  they  have  extended  their  commerce,  refined  their 
manners,  made  improvements  in  the  elegancies  of  life,'and  cultivated  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

This  survey  of  the  {political  state  of  Scotland,  in  which  events  and  their 
causes  have  been  mentioned  rather  than  developed,  enables  us  to  point  out 
three  eras*  from  each  of  which  we  may  date  some  great  alteration  in  one 
or  other  of  the  three  different  members  of  which  the  supreme  legislative 
assembly  in  our  constitution  is  composed.  At  their  accession  to  the  tfanoe 
of  £r|gland,  the  kings  of  Scotland,  once  the  most  limited,  became  in  an 
instant  the  most  absolute  princes  in  Curope,  and  exercised  a  detqxytic 
authority,  which  their  parliamejits  were  unable  to  control,  or  their  nobles 
to  resist.  At  the  urUtm  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  feudal  aristocracy,  which 
had  subsisted  so  many  ages,  and  with  power  so  exorbitant,  was  oveitumed, 
and  the  Scottish  nobles,  having  surrendered  rights  and  pre-eminences  pecu- 
liar to  their  order,  reduced  themselves  to  a  condition  which  is  no  longer 
the  terror  and  envy  of  other  subjects.  Since  the  tmum,  the  commons, 
anciently  neglected  by  their  kincs,  and  seldom  courted  by  the  nobles, 
have  emerged  into  dignity ;  and,  being  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all 
the  privileges  which  tne  English  had  purchased  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood,  must  now  be  deemed  a  body  not  less  considerable  ip  the  one  kiog* 
dom  than  they  have  hag  been  in  tne  other. 

The  church  felt  the  effects  of  the  afaeohite  power  wfaicb  the  kiQg 
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dkcquimd  bjrfais  accenion ;  and  its  rerolutioiiSy  too,  are  worthy  of  notice» 
Janes,  dumv  the  latter  jeais  of  his  admiaiBtration  in  Scotland^  had  revived 
the  name  ana  office  of  bishops.  But  they  possessed  no  ecclesiastical  juris^ 
diction,  or  pre-eminence;  their  revenues  were  inconsiderable,  and  they 

's  hatred. 
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bishops  eiyojeli,  and  eager  to  «flfect  a  union  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy^ 
whtcb  be  had  in  vain  attempted  in  the  civil  government  of  the  two  king- 
doms, resolved  to  bring  both  churches  to  an  exact  conformity  with  each 
other.  Three  Scotsmen  were  consecrated  bishops  at  London.  From  them 
their  brethren  were  commanded  to  receive  orders.  Ceremonies  unknown 
in  Scotland  were  imposed ;  and  though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than  the 
nobles,  boldly  opposed  these  innovations,  James,  long  practised  and  well 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  maoa^^  them,  obtained  at  length  their  compliance. 
But  Charles  L,  a  superstitious  prince,  unacquainted  with  the  genius  of  the 
Scots,  imprudent  and  precipitant  in  all  the  measures  he  pursued  in  that 
king;dom,  pressing  too  eagerly  die  reception  of  the  English  liturgy,  and 
Indiscreetly  attempting  a  resum{)tJon  of  church  lands,  kindled  the  flames 
of  civil  war ;  and  the  people  being  left  a,t  liberty  to  indulge  their  own 
widbes,  the  episcopal  church  was  overturned,  and  the  presbyterian  govern- 
ment and  discipline  were  re-established  with  new  vicpur.  Together  with 
monarchy,  episo^acy  was  restored  in  Scotland.  A  form  of  government  so 
odious  to  the  people  re<)uired  force  to  uphold  it ;  and  though  not  only  the 
whole  rigour  of  authority,  but  all  the  barbarity  of  persecution,  were  em- 
ployed in  its  support,  the  aversion  of  the  nation  was  insurmountable,  and 
It  subsisted  with  oiflicultv.  At  the  revolution,  the  inclinations  of  the  people 
were  thought  worthy  toe  attention  of  the  legislature,  the  presbyterian 
government  was  again  established,  and  being  ratified  by  the  union,  is  still 
maintained  in  fbe  kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  the  accession  extend  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical constitutions  alone :  the  genius  of  the  nation,  its  taste  and  spirit,  things 
of  a  nature  still  more  delicate,  were  sensibly  affected  by  that  event    When 
learning  revived  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  all  the  modem 
languages  were  in  a  state  extremely  barbarous,  devoid  of  elegance,  of 
vigour,  and  even  of  perspicuitr.    No  author  thought  of  writing  in  langtiage 
so  in  adapted  to  express  ana  embellish  his  sentiments,  or  of  erecting*  a 
work  for  immortality  with  such  rude  and  perishable  materials.    As  the 
spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  time  did  not  owe  its  rise  to  an^  original 
CTOtt  of  the  numan  mind,  but  was  excited  chiefly  by  admiration  of  the 
ancients,  which  began  then  to  be  studied  with  attention  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  their  compositions  were  deemed  not  only  the  standards  of  taste 
and  of  sentiment,  but  of  style ;  and  even  the  languages  in  which  they 
wrote  were  thought  to  be  peculiar,  and  almost  consecrated  to  learning  and 
the  muses.    Not  only  the  manner  of  the  ancients  was  imitated,  but  their 
lan^ua^  was  adopted :  and  extravagant  as  the  attempt  may  appear  to 
wnte  in  a  dead  tongue,  in  which  men  were  not  accustomed  to  think,  and 
which  they  could  not  speak  or  even  pronounce,  the  success  of  it  was 
astnoishing.    As  thev  formed  their  style  upon  the  purest  models :  as  they 
were  uninfected  witn  diose  barbarisms  which  the  inaccuracy  of  familiar 
conversation,  the  afiectatioo  of  courts,  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  a 
thousand  other  causes,  introduce  into  living  languages ;  manjr  modems 
have  attained  to  a  degree  of  elegance  in  their  Latin  compositions  which 
the  Romans  themselves  scarce  possessed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Augustan 
age.    While  this  was  almost  the  only  species  of  composition,  and  all 
aifliors,  by  using  one  coniHion  language,  could  be  bnxight  to  a  nearer 
comparison,  the  Scottish  writers  were  not  inferior  to  thMe  of  any  other 
nation.    The  happy  genius  of  Buchanan,  equally  formed  to  excel  in  proee 
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Sind  in  yetse»  piore  yarious,  more  original,  and  more  ele^t  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  modem  who  writes  in  Latin,  reflects,  with  regard  to  this 
particular,  the  greatest  lustre  on  his  countiy. 

But  the  labour  attending  the  study  of  a  dead  tongue  was  irksome ;  the 
unequal  return  for  their  industry  wnich  authors  met  with,  who  could  be 
react  and  admired  only  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  learned,  was  mor- 
tifying ;  and  men,  instead  of  wasting  half  their  lives  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans,  began  to  renne  and  to  polish  their  own.    The 
modem  toi^ues  were  found  to  be  susceptible  of  beauties  and  graces, 
which,  if  not  equal  to  those  of  the  ancient  ones,  were  at  least  more  attain- 
able.   The  Italians  having  first  set  the  example,  Latin  was  no  longer  used 
in  works  of  taste ;  it  was  confined  to  books  of  science ;  and  the  politer 
nations  have  banished  it  even  from  these.    The  Scots,  we  may  presume, 
would  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  this  change  in  the  public  taste,  and 
would  still  have  been  able  to  mamtain  some  ecjuallty  with  other  nations,  in 
their  pursuit  of  literary  honour.    The  £nglish  and  Scottish  languages, 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  were  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
a  state  nearly  similar,  difiering  from  one  another  somewhat  in  orthography, 
though  not  only  the  words  but  the  idioms  were  much  the  same.    The 
letters  of  several  Scottish  statesmen  of  that  age  are  not  inferior  in  elegance 
or  in  purity  to  those  of  the  English  ministers  with  whom  they  corresoonded. 
James  himself  was  master  of  a  style  far  from  contem]^ible ;  ana  by  his 
example  and  encouragement  the  Scottish  langu^e  might  have  kept  pace 
with  the  English  in  refinement.    Scotland  might  have  had  a  series  of 
authors  in  its  own,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  language  to  boast  of;  and  the 
improvements  in  taste,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences,  which  spread  over 
the  other  polished  nations  of  Europe,  would  not  have  been  unknown  there. 
But,  at  the  very  time  when  other  nations  were  beginning  to  drop  the  use 
of  Latin  in  works  of  taste,  and  to  make  trial  of  the  strength  and  compass 
of  their  own  languages,  Scotland  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom.    The  transports 
of  joy,  which  the  accession  at  first  occasioned,  were  soon  over :  and  the 
Scots,  being  at  once  deprived  of  all  the  objects  that  refine  or  animate  a 
people ;  ot  the  presence  of  their  prince,  of  the  concourse  of  nobles,  of  the 
splendour  and  elegance  of  a  court,  a  universal  dejection  of  spirit  seems  to 
have  seized  the  nation.    The  court  being  withdrawn,  no  domestic  standard 
of  propriety  and  correctness  of  speech  remained ;  tb«  few  composition^* 
that  Scotland  produced  were  tried  by  the  English  standard,  and  every  word 
or  phrase  that  varied  in  the  least  from  that  was  condemned  as  barbarous ; 
whereas,  if  the  two  nations  had  continued  distinct,  each  might  have  retain- 
ed idioms  and  forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  itself;  and  these  rendered 
fashionable  by  the  example  of  a  court,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
writers  of  reputation,  might  have  been  viewed  m  the  same  light  with  the 
varieties  occasioned  by  the  different  dialects  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  they 
even  might  have  been  considered  as  beauties  :  and  in  many  cases  might 
have  been  used  promiscuously  by  the  authors  of  both  nations.    But,  by  the 
accession,  the  English  naturally  oecame  the  sole  judges  and  lawgivers  in 
language,  and  rejected  as  solecisms  every  form  of  speech  to  which  their 
ear  was  not  accustomed.    Nor  did  the  Scots,  while  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations  was  inconsiderable,*  and  ancient  prejudices  were  still  so 
violent  as  to  prevent  imitation,  possess  the  means  of  refining  their  own 

*  A  remflurkable  proof  of  the  little  intercoarae  between  the  English  uid  Scoti  before  the  unloa  of 
the  crowDt,  ti  to  be  found  in  two  curious  papers,  one  published  by  IlayneSf  the  other  by  Strype.  In 
the  year  1567.  Klizabeth  commanded  the  blsbOT  of  London  to  talce  a  survey  of  all  the  strangers 
within  the  citiesof  London  and  Westminster.  By  this  report,  which  is  very  minute,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  number  of  Scots  at  that  time  was  58.  Haynes,  455.  A  survey  of  the  same  kind  waa 
made  by  sir  Thomas  Row.  lord  Mayor,  A.  D.  1568.  The  number  of  Seots  had  then  increased  to  88. 
Btrype,  iv.  SumlemenL  No.  1.  On  the  accession  of  lames,  a  considerable  number  of  Scots,  espe* 
dally  of  the  higher  rank,  resorted  to  England;  but  it  waa  not  till  Ura  iiiik»  that  tbe  iasttomuat^ 
between  tbo  two  kingdoma  became  greaL 
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tong^ue  according  to  the  purity  of  the  English  standard.  On  the  ccmtraiy, 
new  corruptions  flowed  into  it  from  eveiy  different  source.  The  cleigj  of 
Scotland,  in  that  age,  were  more  eminent  for  piety  than  for  learning ;  and 
though  there  did  not  arise  mmj  authors  among;  them,  yet  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  privilege  of  discoursing  publicly  to  me  people,  and  their  sermons 
being  too  long,  and  perhaps  too  uequent,  such  hasty  productions  could  not 
be  elegant,  and  manjr  slovenly  and  incorrect  modes  of  expression  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  original.  The  pleadings  of  lawyers  were  equally  loose 
and  inaccurate ;  and  that  profession  having  furnished  more  authors,  and 
the  matters  of  which  they  treat  mingling  daily  in  common  discourse  and 
business,  many  of  those  vicious  forms  of  speech,  which  they  denominated 
Scotticisms^  have  been  introduced  by  them  into  the  language.  Nor  did 
either  the  language  or  public  taste  receive  any  improvement  in  parliament, 
where  a  more  liberal  and  more  correct  eloquence  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. All  business  was  transacted  there  by  the  lords  of  articles ;  and  they 
were  so  servilely  devoted  to  the  court,  that  few  debates  arose,  and,  prior 
to  the  revolution,  none  were  conducted  with  the  spirit  and  vigour  natural  to 
a  popular  assembly. 

Thus,  durir^  the  whole  seventeenth  centunr,  the  English  were  gradualiv 
refining  their  lai^uage  and  their  taste  ;  in  Scotland  the  former  was  mucn 
debased,  and  th^atter  almost  entirely  lost.  In  the  beginning  of  that  peri- 
od, both  nations  i|ere  emerging  out  ot  barbarity  ;  but  the  distance  between 
them,  which  was  lien  inconsiderable,  became  before  the  end  of  it  immense. 
Even  after  science  had  once  dawned  upon  them,  the  Scots  seemed  to  be 
sinking  back  into  ignorance  and  obscurity ;  and  active  and  intelligent  as 
they  naturally  are,  they  continued,  while  other  nations  were  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame  and  knowledge,  in  a  state  of  languor.  This,  nowever, 
must  be  imputed  to  the  unhappiness  of  their  political  situation,  not  to  any 
defect  of  genius ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  one  removed  in  any  degree  than 
the  other  Tbegan  to  display  itself.  The  act  abolishing  the  power  of  the 
lords  of  articles,'and  other  salutary  laws  passed  at  the  revolution,  having 
introduced  freedom  of  debate  into  the  Scottish  parliament,  eloquence,  wim 
all  the  arts  that  accompany  or  perfect  it,  became  immediate  objects  of 
attention ;  and  the  example  of  Fletcher  of  Salton  alone  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Scots  were  still  capable  of  generous  sentiments,  and,  notwith- 
standing some  peculiar  idioms,  were  able  to  express  themselves  with  enei^gy 
and  with  elegance. 

At  length  the  union  having  incorporated  the  two  nations,  and  rendered 
them  one  people,  the  distinctions  which  had  subsisted  for  many  ages  gradu- 
ally wear  away ;  peculiarities  disappear ;  the  same  manners  prevail  in 
both  parts  of  the  island ;  the  same  authors  are  read  and  admired :  the 
same  entertainments  are  frequented  by  the  elegant  and  polite ;  ana  the 
same  standard  of  taste  and  of  purity  in  language  is  established.  The 
Scots,  after  being  placed,  during  a  whole  centuiy,  in  a  situation  no  less  fataf 
to  the  liberty  than  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  nation,  were  at  once  put  in 
possession  of  privileges  more  valuable  than  those  which  their  ancestors  had 
formerly  enjoyed ;  and  eveiy  obstruction  that  had  retarded  their  pursuit^ 
or  prevented  their  acquisition  of  literary  fame,  was  totally  retnoTea. 
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*HE  MURDER  OF  KING  HENRY,  AND  THE  GENUINENESS  OF 
THE  QUEEN'S  LETTERS  TO  BOTHWELL. 

It  is  not  mj  intention  to  engage  in  all  tbe  controversies  to  which  the 
murder  of  king  Heniy,  or  the  letters  from  queen  Mary  to  fiothwell,  have 
eiven  rise ;  far  less  to  appear  as  an  adversary  to  any  particular  author  who 
hath  treated  of  them.  To  repeat  and  to  expose  all  the  ill  founded  asser- 
tionsy  with  regard  to  these  points,  which  have  flowed  from  inattention,  from 
prejudice,  from  partiality,  from  malevolence,  and  from  dishonesty^  would 
DO  no  less  irksome  to  myself  than  unacceptable  to  most  of  my  readers.  All 
I  propose  is,  to  assist  others  in  forming  some  judgment  concerning  the  facts 
in  dispute,  by  stating  the  proofs  produced  on  each  side,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  the  case  will  admit,  and  with  the  same  attention  and  impartiality 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exercise  in  examining  other  controverted 
points  in  the  Scottish  histoiT. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  king's  murder,  two  different  systems  have 
been  formed.  The  one  supposes  Bothwell  to  have  contrived  and  executed 
this  crime  ;  the  other  imputes  it  to  the  earls  of  Murray,  Morton,  and  thek 
party. 

The  decision  of  many  controverted  facts  in  histovy  is  a  matter  rather  of 
curiosity  than  of  use.  They  stand  detached ;  and  whatever  we  determine 
with  regard  to  them,  the  fabric  of  the  stoiy  remains  untouched.  But  the 
fact  under  dispute  in  this  place  is  a  fundaraeptal  and  essential  one,  and 
accoiding  to  the  opinion  which  aa  historian  adopts  with  regard  to  it,  he 
must  vary  and  dispose  the  whole  of  bis  subsequent  narration.  An  histori- 
cal system  may  be  tried  in  tvro  different  ways ;  whether  ft  be  consistent 
with  probability,  and  whether  it  be  supported  by  evidence. 

Those  who  charge  the  king's  murder  upon  Bothwell  argue  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ;  and  though  then*  reasonings  have  been  mentioned  already  in 
different  parts  of  the  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  Mary*8 
love  for  Uamly,  say  they,  was  a  sudden  and  vouthtul  passion.  The  beauty 
of  his  peison,  set  off  by  some  external  frivolous  accomplishments,  was  his 
chief  merit,  and  gained  her  affections.  His  capricious  temper  soon  raised 
in  the  queen  a  disgust,  which  broke  out  on  different  occasions.  His  eng^aging 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Rizio  converted  this  disgust  into  an  antipatby, 
which  she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  This  breach  was,  perhaps,  in  its 
own  nature  irreparable ;  the  king  certainly  wanted  that  art  and  condescen- 
sion which  alone  could  have  repaired  it.  It  widened  every  day,  and  a 
deep  and  settled  hatred  effaced  all  remains  of  affection.  Bothwell  observed 
this,  and  Was  prompted  by  ambition,  and  perhaps  by  love,  to  found  upon 
It  a  scheme  which jproved  fatal  both  to  the  queen  and  to  himself.  He  had 
served  Mary  at  different  times  with  fidelity  and  success.  He  insinuated 
himself  into  her  favour,  by  address  and  by  flattery.  By  degrees  he  gained 
her  heart.  In  order  to  gratify  his  love,  or  at  least  bis  ambition,  it  was 
necessanr  to  get  rid  of  the  king.  Maiy  had  rejected  the  proposal  which, 
it  is  said,  had  been  made  to  her  for  obtaining  a  divorce.  Tne  king  was 
equally  bated  by  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  a  considerable 
party  u  the  kingdom ;  by  Murray,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  popular 
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persons  in  his  country ;  by  Morton  and  his  associates,  whom  he  had  deceived, 
and  whom  Bothwell  had  bound  to  his  interest  by  a  recent  favour.  Among 
the  people  Damly  was  fallen  under  extreme  contempt.  Bothwell  mi^ht 
expect,  for  all  these  reasons,  that  the  murder  of  the  king  would  pass  with- 
out any  inquiry,  and  might  trust  to  Maiy's  love,  and  to  his  own  address 
and  good  fortune,  £Dr  the  accomplishment  of  the  rest  of  his  wishes.  What 
Bothwell  expected  really  came  to  pass.  Mary,  if  not  privy  herself  to  the 
design,  connived  at  an  action  which  rid  her  of  a  man  whom  she  had  such 
good  reason  to  detest.  A  few  months  after  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
she  married  the  person  who  was  both  suspected  and  accused  of  having 
perpetrated  that  odious  crime. 

Those  who  chaiige  the  guilt  upon  Murray  and  his  party  reason  in  this 
manner :  Murray,  mey  say,  was  a  man  of  boundless  ambition.  Notwith- 
standing the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  he  had  early  formed  a  design  of 
usurping  the  crown.  On  the  queen's  return  into  Scotland,  he  insinuated 
himselt  into  her  favour,  and  engrossed  the  whole  power  into  bis  own  hands. 
He  set  himself  against  eveiy  proposal  of  marriage  which  was  made  to  her, 
lest  his  own  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  should  be  destroyed.  He 
hated  Damly,  and  was  no  less  hated  hj  him.  In  order  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  he  entered  into  a  sudden  friendship  with  Bothwell,  his  ancient  aD<^ 
mortal  enemy.  He  encouraged  him  to  assassinate  Henry,  by  givine  him 
hopes  of  marrying  the  queen.  All  tliis  was  done  with  a  design  to  tnrow 
upon  the  queen  herself  the  imputation  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder, 
and,  under  that  pretext,  to  destroy  Bothwell,  to  depose  and  imprison  her, 
and  to  seize  the  sceptre  which  he  had  wrested  out  of  her  hands. 

The  former  of  these  systems  has  an  air  of  probability,  is  consistent 
with  itself,  and  solves  appearances.  In  the  latter,  some  assertions  are  false, 
some  links  are  wanting  m  the  chain,  and  effects  appear  of  which  no  suffi- 
cient cause  is  produced.  Murray,  on  the  queen  s  return  into  Scotland, 
served  her  with  great  fidelity,  and  by  his  prudent  administration  rendered 
her  so  popular,  and  so  powerful,  as  enabled  her  with  ease  to  quash  a  formi- 
dable insurrection  raised  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader  in  the 
year  1565.  What  motive  could  induce  Murray  to  murder  a  prince  with- 
out capacity,  without  follower^  without  influence  over  the  nobles,  whom 
the  queen,  "by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  contempt, 
and  who,  aAer  a  long  disgrace,  had  regained  (according  to  the  most  favour- 
able supposition)  the  precarious  possession  of  her  favour  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death  ?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  Murray  had  to  fear  from 
the  king's  life.  It  is  still  a  more  difficult  matter  to  e^uess  what  he  could 
gain  by  his  death.  If  we  suppose  that  the  queen  had  no  previous  attach- 
ment to  Bothwell,  nothing  can  appear  more  chimerical  than  a  scheme  to 
persuade  her  to  marry  a  man  whose  wife  was  still  alive,  and  who  was  not 
only  suspected,  but  accused  of  murdering;  her  former  husband.  But  that 
such  a  scheme  should  really  succeed  is  still  more  extraordinary.  U  Mur- 
ray had  instigated  BotliweU  to  commit  the  crime,  or  had  himself  been  ac- 
cessary to  the  commission  of  it,  what  hopes  were  there  that  Bothwell 
would  silently  bear  from  a  fellow-criminal  all  the  prosecutions  which  he 
suffered,  without  ever  retorting  upon  him  the  accusation,  or  revealing  the 
whole  scene  of  iniquity  ?  An  ancient  and  deadly  feud  had  subsisted  between 
Murray  and  Bothwell;  the  queen  with  difficulty  had  brought  them  to 
some  terms  of  agreement.  But  is  it  probable  that  Murray  would  choose 
an  enemy,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  lately  reconciled,  for  iiis  confidant  in 
the  commission  of  such  an  atrocious  crime  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
it  ever  enter  into  the  imagination  of  a  wise  man,  first  to  raise  his  rival  to 
supreme  power,  in  hopes  that  aAerwards  he  mi^t  render  him  odious,  by 
accusing  him  of  crimes  which  he  had  not  committed,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  unjust  chaige,  should  be  enabled  to  deprive  him  of  that  povrer ) 
The  most  adventimxis  politician  never  liazaided  such  a  dangerous  ezpe« 
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nment:— fhe  most  credulous   folly  never  trusted  such   an  uncertain 
chance. 

How  sfroi^  soever  these  general  reasonings  maj  appear  to  be,  it  is  not 
upon  them  alone  that  we  must  decide,  but  according  to  the  particular  evi- 
dence that  IS  produced.    This  we  now  proceed  to  examine. 

That  Bothwell  was  guilty  of  the  king's  murder,  appears,  1.  From  the 
concurring  testimony  of  all  the  contemporary  historians.  2.  From  the  con* 
fession  otthose  persons  who  suffered  for  assistii^  at  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  and  who  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  its  circumstances. 
Anders,  ii.  165.  3.  From  the  acknowledgment  of  Maiy's  own  commis- 
sioners, who  allow  Bothwell  to  have  been  one  of  those  virho  were  guilty  of 
this  crime.  Good.  ii.  213.  4.  From  the  express  testimony  of  Lesly,  bishop 
of  Ross,  to  the  same  effect  with  the  former.  Def.  of  Q,  Mary's  Hon.  Ana. 
1.  76.  Id.  iii.  p.  31.  6.  Morton,  at  his  death,  declared  that  Bothwell  had 
solicited  him  at  difierent  times,  to  concur  in  the  conspiracy  formed  against 
the  life  of  the  king ;  and  that  he  was  informed  by  Archibald  Doi^las,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  that  Bothwell  was  present  at  the  murder.  Crawf. 
Mem.  App.  4.  The  letter  from  Douglas  to  the  queen,  which  I  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix,  No.  XLVIT.,  confirms  Morton's  testimony.  6. 
Lord  Henries  promises,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  nobles 
who  adhered  to  the  queen,  that  they  would  concur  in  punishing  Bothwell 
as  the  murderer  of  the  king.    Append.  No.  XXIV. 

The  most  direct  charge  ever  brought  against  Murray  is  in  these  words 
of  bishop  Lesly :  *'  Is  it  unknown,"  addressing  himself  to  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, "  what  the  lord  Herries  said  to  your  face  openly,  even  at  your  own 
table,  a  few  days  aAer  the  murder  was  committea  ?  Did  he  not  chai^ge  you 
with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  same  murder  ?  Did  he  not,  nulla  circwiwne 
ttttij,  flatly  and  plainly  burden  you,  that  riding  in  Fife,  and  coming  with 
one  of  your  most  assured  and  trusty  servants  the  same  day  whereon  you 
departed  from  Edinburgh,  you  said  to  him,  among  other  tallc,  *^  This  night, 
ere  morning.  Lord  Darnly  shall  lose  his  life  ?"  Defence  of  Q.  Mary,  An- 
ders, ii.  76.  But  the  assertion  of  a  man  so  heated  with  faction  as  Lesly, 
unless  it  were  supported  by  proper  evidence,  is  of  little  wei^t.  The  ser- 
yant,  to  whom  Murray  is  said  to  have  spoken  these  words,  is  not  named ; 
nor  the  manner  in  which  this  secret  conversation  was  brought  to  li^ht  men- 
tioned. Lord  Herries  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  Maiy, 
and  it  19  remarkable  that,  in  all  his  negotiation  at  the  court  of  England,  he 
never  once  repeated  this  accusation  of  Murray.  In  answering  the  challei^e 
^iven  him  by  lord  Lindsay,  Herries  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  mentioning 
Murray's  knowledge  of  the  murder ;  but,  though  ne  openly  accuses  of  that 
crime  some  of  those  who  adhered  to  Murray,  ne  industriously  avoids  any 
insinuation  against  Murray  himself.  Keith,  rref.  ii.  Mary  herself,  in  con- 
yersation  with  sir  Francis  Knolles,  accused  Morton  and  Alaitland  of  being 
privy  to  the  murder,  but  does  not  mention  Murray.  And,  iv.  56.  When 
the  bishop  of  Ross  and  lord  Herries  appeared  before  the  En|;]bh  council, 
January  11, 1569,  they  declared  themselves  ready,  in  obedience  to  the 
queen's  command,  to  accuse  Murray  and  his  associates  of  being  accessary 
to  the  murder ;  but  **  they  being  also  required,  whether  they,  or  any  of 
them,  as  of  themselves,  would  accuse  the  said  earl  in  special,  or  any  ot  his 
adherents,  or  thought  them  guilty  thereof,"  Ihey  answered, ''  that  they  took 
God  to  witness  that  none  of  them  did  ever  know  any  thing  of  the  conspi- 
racy of  that  murder,  or  were  in  council  and  foreknowledge  thereof ;  nei- 
ther who  were  devisors,  inventors,  and  executors,  of  the  same,  till  it  was 
publicly  discovered  long  thereafter,  by  some  of  the  assassins,  who  sufered 
death  on  that  account."  Good.  ii.  308.  These  words  are  taken  out  of  a 
register  kept  by  Ross  and  Herries  themselves,  and  seem  to  be  a  direct  con- 
futation of  the  bishop's  assertion. 
The  earls  of  Huntly  and  Aigyll,  in  their  Prateslation  touching  (he  mur- 
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ier  of  the  king  of  Scols^  after  mentionii^  the  conference  at  Craigmillar 
concerning  a  divorce,  add,  *'  So  after  these  premises,  the  murder  of  the 
king  following,  we  judge  in  our  consciences,  and  hold  for  certain  and  truth, 
that  the  earl  of  Murray  and  secretary  Lethington  were  authors,  inventors, 
counsellors,  and  causers  of  the  same  murder,  in  what  manner,  or  by  what- 
soever persons  the  same  was  executed,"   And.  iv.  188.    But,  1.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  the  private  opinion  or  personal  affirmation  of  these  two 
noblemen.    2.  The  conclusion  which  they  make  has  no  connexion  with  the 
premises  on  virhich  they  found  it.    Because  Murray  proposed  to  obtain  ibr 
the  queen  a  divorce  from  her  husband  with  her  own  consent,  it  does  not 
follow  that  therefore  he  committed  the  murder  without  her  knowledge. 
3.  Huntly  and  Argyll  were  at  that  time  the  leaders  of  that  party  opposite 
to  Murray,  and  animated  with  all  the  rage  of  faction.    4.  BoUi  (x  them 
were  Murray's  personal  enemies.    Huntly,  on  account  of  the  treatment 
which  his  family  and  clan  had  received  mm  that  nobleman.    Argyll  was 
desirous  of  being  divorced  from  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  on  no  good 
terms,  Knox,  3S8,  and  by  whom  he  had  no  children.    Crawf.  Peer.  19. 
She  was  Murray's  sister,  and  by  his  interest  Argyll's  design  was  obstructed. 
Keith,  551.    Thfijie  circumstances  would  go  far  towanls  invalidating  a 
positive  testimony ;  they  more  than  counterbalance  an  indeterminate  sus- 
picion.   5.  It  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  Huntly  and  Aigyll  ever  sub- 
iscribed  this  protestation.    A  copy  of  such  a  protestation  as  the  queen 
thought  would  be  of  advantage  to  her  cause  was  transmitted  to  them  by 
her.    Anders,  iv.  b.  ii.  186.    The  protestation  itself,  published  by  Ander- 
son, is  taken  from  an  unsubscribed  copy  with  blanks  for  the  date  and  place 
of  subscribing.    On  the  back  of  this  copy,  there  is  pasted,  indeed,  a  paper, 
which  Cecil  has  markedt  ^  Answer  of  the  earl  of  Murraj^  to  a  writing  of 
the  earls  of  Huntly  and  AR;yll."   Anders.  194, 195.    But  it  can  hardly  be 
deemed  a  reply  to  the  abovementioned  protestation.    Murray's  answer 
bears  date  at  London,  Jan.  19, 1568.    The  queen's  letter,  in  which  she 
enclosed  the  copy  of  the  protestation,  bears  date  at  Bowton,  Jan.  5, 1568. 
Now  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed  that  the  copy  could  be  sent  into  Scotland, 
be  subscribed  by  the  two  earls,  and  be  seen  and  answered  by  Murray 
within  so  short  a  time.    Murray's  reply  seems  intended  only  to  prevent  the 
impression  which  the  vague  and  uncertain  accusations  of  his  enemies  might 
ipsike  in  his  absence.    Cecil  hadgot  the  original  of  the  queen|s  letter  into 
his  custody.    Anders,  iv.  185.    Tnis  naturally  leads  us  to  conjecture  that 
the  letter  itself,  together  with  the  enclosed  protestation,  were  intercepted 
before  they  came  to  the  hands  of  Huntly  and  Argyll.    Nor  is  this  mere 
.conjecture  alone.    The  letter  to  Huntly,  in  which  the  protestation  was 
.enclosed,  is  to  be  found,  Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  C.  1.  fol.  280,  and  is  an  original 
subscribed  by  Mary,  though  not  written  by  her  own  hand,  because  she 
seldom  chose  to  write  in  the  English  language.    The  protestation  is  in  the 
same  volume,  fol.  282,  and  is  manifestly  written  hj  the  same  person  who 
wrote  the  queen's  letter.    This  seems  to  render  it  highly  probable  that 
both  were  mtercepted.    So  that  much  has  been  founded  on  a  paper  not 
subscribed  by  the  two  earls,  and  probably  never  seen  by  them.    Besides, 
this  method  which  the  queen  took  of  sendii^  a  copy  to  the  two  earls,  of 
what  was  proper  for  them  to  declare-  with  regard  to  a  conference  held  in 
their  own  presence,  appears  somewhat  suspicious.    It  would  have  been 
more  iiatursd,  and  not  so  liable  to  any  misinterpretation,  to  have  desired 
them  to  write  the  most  exact  account,  which  they  could  recollect,  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  conveisation  at  Craigmillar.    6.  But  even  if  all  this  rea- 
soning should  be  set  aside^  and  the  authenticity  of  the  protestation  should 
be  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  may  still  be  a  question,  what  degree  of 
credit  should  heaven  to  the  assertion  of  the  two  earls,  who  were  not  only- 
present  at  the  fist  parliament  held  by  Murray  as  regent,  in  December^ 
1567,  in  which  the  one  carried  tbesQeptre,  and  tne  other  the  sword  of  state» 
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Spotsw.  241,  but  were  both  memberB  of  the  committee  of  lords  of  arti- 
cles, and  10  that  capacity  assisted  in  framing  all  the  acts  by  which  the 
queen  was  deprived  of  toe  crown,  and  her  son  seated  on  the  throne  ;  and 
in  particular  concurred  in  the  act  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  whatever 
had  befaJlen  the  queen  *^  was  in  ner  awin  default,  in  sa  far  as,  be  divers 
hir  privie  letters  written  halelie  with  hir  awin  hand,  and  send  bv  hir  to 
James  sometyme  earle  of  Bothwell,  cheif  executour  of  the  said  norribill 
murtbour,  as  weill  befoir  the  committing  thairof  as  thairaflir :  And  be  hir 
uneodlie  and  dishonourabill  proceeding  to  ane  pretendit  marriage  with  him, 
suddainlie  and  unprovifitlie  thaireflir,  it  is  maist  certane  that  sche  was  pre- 
vie,  airt  and  pairt,  of  the  actual  devise  and  deid  of  the  foirnamit  murthour 
of  the  king  her  lauchful  husband,  and  thairfoir  justlie  desirvis  ^uhatsum- 
ever  hes  bene  done  to  hir  in  ony  t^^me  bygaine,  or  that  sal  be  usit  towards 
bir,  for  the  said  cause."   Anders,  ii.  221. 

The  mieen's  commissioners  at  the  confirences  in  Ei^land  accused  Mur- 
ray and  nis  associates  of  havii^  murdered  the  king.  Good.  ii.  281.  But 
this  chaise  is  to  be  considered  as  a  recrimination  extorted  by  the  accusation 
preferred  against  the  oueen,  and  contains  nothing  more  than  loose  and 
general  affirmations,  without  descending  to  such  particular  circumstances  as 
either  ascertain  their  truth,  or  discover  their  falsehood.  The  same  accu- 
sation is  repeated  by  the  nobles  assembled  at  Dumbarton,  Sept.  1568. 
Good.  ii.  359.    And  the  same  observation  may  be  made  concerning  it. 

All  the  queen's  advocates  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  Imirray's 
murdering  of  the  king,  by  supposii^  that  it  was  done  on  purpose  that  he 
might  have  the  pretence  of  disturbing  the  queen's  administration,  and 
thereby  rendering  ineffectual  her  genera!  revocation  of  crown  lands,  which 
would  have  deprived  him  and  his  associates  of  the  best  part  of  their 
estates.  Lesly,  Def.  of  Mary's  Hon.  p.  73.  Anders,  iv.  part  ii.  130. 
But  whoever  considers  the  limited  powers  of  a  Scottish  monarch,  will 
see  that  such  a  revocation  could  not  foe  very  formidable  to  the  nobles. 
Every  king  of  Scotland  began  bis  reign  with  such  a  revocation ;  and  as 
often  as  it  was  renewed,  the  power  oi  the  nobles  rendered  it  ineffectual. 
The  best  vindication  of  Mtfiray  »nd  his  party  from  this  accusation  is  that 
which  they  presented  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  which  hath  never 
hitherto  been  published. 

Answers  to  the  objections  and  aUedgance  of  the  queen^  cUledginff  the  earl  of 
Murray,  lord  r^ent,  the  earl  of  Morton,  Marr,  Glencaim,  Hume,  Ru^ 
ven,  4^c.  to  have  been  morDed  to  armour,  for  that  they  abhorred  and  migkl 
not  ainde  her  revocation  of  the  alienation  made  of  her  property. 

It  is  answered,  that  is,  alled^ed  but  [i.  e.  without]  all  appearance,  that 
it  appears  God  has  bereft  the  alledgance  of  all  wit  and  good  remembrance, 
iN'  thir  reasons  following : 

Imprimis,  as  to  my  lora  regent,  he  never  had  occasion  to  grudge  thereat, 
in  respect  the  queen  made  bim  privy  to  the  same,  and  took  resolution 
with  him  for  the  execution  thereof,  letting  his  lordship  know  she  would 
assuredly  in  the  samine  except  all  things'  she  had  given  to  him,  and  ratefy 
them  in  the  next  parliament  as  she  did  indeed ;  and  for  that  cause  wished 
my  lord  to  leave  behind  him  master  John  Wood,  to  attend  upon  the  same, 
to  whom  she  declared,  that  als  well  in  that  as  in  all  other  her  grants  it 
should  be  provided,  yea  of  free  will  did  promise  and  offer  before  ever  he 
demanded,  as  it  came  to  pass  without  ai^  lef  or  impediment ;  for  all  was 
ratified  by  her  command,  and  hand  wnte,  at  the  parliament,  but  [i.  e. 
without]  any  difficulty. 

Item  as  to  my  lord  of  Morton,  he  could  not  grudge  thereat,  quha  nevtv 
had  of  her  property  worth  twenty  dollars,  that  ever  I  knew  of. 

Item  the  same,  may  1  say  of  my  lord  Glencaim, 
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Item  the  aamey  I  may  say  of  my  lord  Hume 

Item  the  same,  I  may  say  of  my  lord  Ruthven. 

Item  the  same,  I  may  say  of  my  lord  Lindsay. 

Only  my  lord  of  Marr,  had  ane  little  thing  of  the  property  quilk  alsua 

tras  gladly  and  liberally  confirmed  to  him,  in  the  said  parliament  preceding 

a  year ;  was  never  ane  had  any  cause  of  miscontent  of  that  revocation,  £e? 

ess  to  nave  put  their  lives  and  neritage  to  so  open  and  manifest  ane  danger 

as  they  did  for  sic  ane  frivole  cause. 

Gyf  ever  any  did  make  evill  countenance,  and  show  any  miscontentment 
of  the  said  revocation,  it  was  my  lord  of  Aigyll  in  special,  auha  spak* 
largely  in  the  time  of  parliament  tnairanents  to  the  queen  henelf,  and  did 
complain  of  the  maniiest  corruption  of  ane  act  of  parliament  past  upoo 
her  majesty's  return,  and  sa  did  lett  any  revocation  at  that  time  ;  but  the 
armour  for  revenge  of  the  king's  deid  was  not  till  twa  months  aAer,  at 
Quhat  time  there  was  no  occasion  given  thereof,  nor  ever  a  man  had  mind 
tnereof. 

Having  thus  examined  the  evidence  which  has  been  produced  against 
the  earls  of  Murray  and  Bothwell;  we  shall  next  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  the  queen  herself  was  accessaiy  to  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

No  sooner  was  the  violent  death  of  Darnly  known,  than  strong  suspicion 
arose,  among  some  of  her  subjects,  that  Maiy  had  given  her  consent  to 
the  commission  of  that  crime.  Anders,  ii.  156.  We  are  informed  by 
her  own  ambassador  in  France,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  that  the  sen* 
timents  of  foreigners,  on  this  head,  were  no  less  uniavourable  to  her. 
Keith,  Pref.  ix.  Many  of  her  nobles  loudly  accused  her  of  that  crime, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  by  supporting  them,  seem  to  have  allowed 
the  accusation  to  be  well  founded. 

Some  crimes,  however,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  hardly  admit  of 
a  positive  or  direct  proof.  Deeds  ei  daikness  can  seldom  be  brought  per- 
fecdy  to  light.  Where  persons  are  accrued  not  of  being  principals^  but 
only  of  being  accessaries  in  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  not  of  having 
perpetrated  it  themselves,  but  only  of  giving  consent  to  the  commission  of  it 
by  others ;  the  proof  becomes  still  more  difficult  t  and  unless  when  some 
accomplice  betrays  the  secret,  a  proof  by  circumsunces,  or.presumptiye 
evidence  is  all  that  can  be  attained.  £ven  in  judicial  kials,  such  evioence 
is  sometimes  held  to  be  sufficient  for  condemning  criminals.  The  degree 
of  conviction  which  such  evidence  carries  along  with  it  is  oi^n  not  inferior 
to  that  which  arises  from  positive  testimony ;  and  a  concurring  series  of 
circumstances  satisfies  the  understanding  no  less  than  the  express  declara- 
tion of  witnesses. 

Evidence  of  both  these  kinds  has  been  produced  against  Mary.  We 
shall  first  consider  that  which  is  founded  upon  circumstances  alone. 

Some  of  these  suspicious  circumstances  preceded  the  king's  death; 
others  were  subsec[uent  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  former  vve  may  observe 
that  the  queen's  violent  love  of  Darnly  was  soon  converted  into  an  avemon 
to  him  no  less  violent ;  and  that  his  own  ill  conduct  and  excesses  of  eveiy 
kind  were  such  that,  if  they  did  not  justify,  at  least  they  account  for  this 
sudden  change  of  her  disposition  towards  him.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
this  domestic  rupture  I  have  traced  with  great  care  in  the  Histoiy,  and  to 
the  proofs  of  it  which  may  be  found  in  papers  published  by  other  authors, 
I  have  added  diose  contained  in  App.  No.  XVl.  and  XVII.  Le  Croc,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  what  he  describes,  not  only 
represents  her  aversion  to  Darnly  to  be  extreme,  but  declares  that  them 
could  be  no  hopes  of  a  reconcilement  between  them  [Dec.  13, 1666].  ^  The 
queen  is  in  the  hands  of  physicians,  and  I  do  assure  you  is  not  at  all  well : 
and  do  believe  the  principal  part  of  her  disease  to  consist  in  deep  grief  and 
sorrow ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  make  her  foi^t  the  same.    Still  shft 
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repeats  lliese  woids,  I  cotUd  wiA  to  be  dea4>    You  know  veiy  well  thstt 

the  injuiy  she  has  received  is  exceeding  great*  and  her  majesty  will  never 

fbiget  it.    To  speak  my  mind  freely  to  you,  I  do  not  expect,  upon  several 

accounts,  any j^ood  understaodipg  between  them  [}^e,  the  king  and  queen], 

uol^s  God  eftectually  put  to  his  hand.    [Dec.  23.]    His  bad  deportment 

is  incurable ;  nor  can  there  ever  be  any  ^ood  expected  firom  him,  for 

several  reasons,  which  I  might  tell  you  was!  present  with  you,    J  cannot 

pre.end  to  foretell  how  all  may  turn ;  but  I  will  ssjj  that  matters  cannot 

subsist  long  as  they  are,  witnout  faieing  accompanied  with  sundry  bad 

coisequences."    Keith.  Pref.  vii.    Had  Henry  died  a  natural  death  at  this 

juKture,  it  must  have  been  considered  as  a  veiy  fortunate  event  to  the 

qveen,  and  as  a  seasonable  deliverance  from  a  husband  who  had  become 

altogether  odious  to  her.    Now  as  Heniy  was  murdered  a  few  weeks 

afterwards,  and  as  nothing  had  happened  to  render  the  queen's  aversion 

to  him  less  violent,  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  Maiy  as  the  author 

of  an  event  which  was  manifestly  so  agreeable  to  her,  will  appear  perhaps 

to  some  of  our  readers  to  be  neither  unnatural  nor  over  refined.    If  wc  add 

to  this,  what  has  been  observed  in  the  History,  that  in  proportion  to  the 

increase  oi  Mair's  hatred  of  her  husband,  Bothwell  seems  to  have  made 

EiDgress  in  her  favour,  and  that  he  became  the  object  not  only  of  her  coi>> 
(fence  but  her  attachment,  that  opinion  acquires  new  strengtn.  It  is  easy 
to  observe  many  advantages  which  might  redound  to  Mary  as  well  as  to 
fiohwell  from  the  king's  death ;  but  excepting  them,  no  person,  and  no 
paity  in  the  kingdom,  could  derive  the  least  benefit  from  that  event. 
Bofiwell,  accordingly,  murdered  the  kinff,  and  it  was  in  that  age  thought 
no  unwarranted  imputation  on  Mary's  character,  to  suppose  that  she  J^d 
coniented  to  the  deed. 

The  steps  which  the  oueen  took  after  her  husband's  death  add  strength 
to  tbit  supposition.  1.  Melvil,  who  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the 
king's  death,  asserts  that>'  every  body  suspected  the  earl  of  Bothwell ;  and 
those  who  durst  speak  freely  to  others,  said  plainly  that  it  was  he."  p.  155» 
2.  Muy  having  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  12tn  of  Februaiy,  offering  a 
lewaid  to  any  j^rson  who  should  discover  those  who  had  murdered  her 
husbaad ;  And.  i.  36 ;  a  paper  in  consequence  of  this  was  affixed  to  the 
gates  d  the  tolbooth,  Februaiy  16,  in  wnich  Bothwell  was  named  as  the 
chief  person  guilty  of  that  crime,  and  the  queen  herself  was  accused  of 
having  dven  her  consent  to  it.  And.  ii.  156.  3.  Soon  afler,  Februaiy  20, 
the  earl  of  Lennox,  the  king's  lather,  wrote  to  Mary,  conjuring  her,  by 
eveiy  motive,  to  prosecute  the  murderers  with  the  utmost  rigour,  tie 
plainly  declared  his  own  suspicions  of  Bothwell,  and  pointed  out  a  method 
of  proceeding  against  faJm,  and  for  discovering  the  authors  of  that  crime, 
no  less  obvious  than  equitable.  He  advised  ner  to  seize,  and  to  commit 
to  Sire  custody,  Bothwell  himself,  and  such  as  were  already  named  as 
his  cccomplices :  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  nobles :  to  issue  a  procia* 
matioQ,  inviting  bothwell's  accusers  to  appear ;  and  if,  on  that  encourage* 
ment,  lo  person  appeared  to  accuse  them,  to  hold  them  as  innocent,  and 
to  disniss  them  witnout  further  trial.  And.  i.  40.  4.  Archbishop  Beatoun, 
her  ambi3sador  in  France,  in  a  letter  to  Mary,  March  9th,  employs  aigu- 
ments  of  he  utmost  weight  to  persuade  her  to  prosecute  the  murderers 
widi  the  grtatest  severity.  "  I  can  conclude  nathing  (says  he)  by  quhat  zour 
majesty  wries  to  me  zourself,  that  sen  it  has  plesit  God  to  conserve  zow 
to  make  a  rigorous  vengeance  thereof,  that  ratner  than  it  be  not  actually 
taine,  it  appeai$  to  me  better  in  this  warld  that  ze  had  lost  life  and  all 
I  ask  your  msye^^ie  pardon,  that  I  writ  sa  far,  for  I  can  heir  nathing  to 
zour  prejudise,  but  I  man  [must]  constraindly  writ  the  samin,  that  all  may 
come  to  zour  knawlere :  lor  the  better  remede  may  be  put  therto.  Henr 
it  is  needfull  that  ze  forth  shaw  now  rather  than  ever  of  nefore,  the  greite 
vertue,  m^a^nanimitie,  and  Constance  that  God  has  grantit  zow,  be  qubais 
Vol.  Iin--42 
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grace,  I  hope  ze  sail  overcome  this  most  heavy  envie  and  displesir  of  the 
committing  therof,  and  conserve  that  reputation  in  aJl  godliness,  ze  have 
con(^uist  of  lanj^,  (juhich  can  appear  na  wayis  mair  dearie,  than  that  zou 
do  sick  [such]  justice  that  the  haill  [whole]  world  may  declare  zour  inno- 
cence, and  give  testimony  for  ever  of  thair  treason  that  has  committed 
(6ti^  [without]  fear  of  God  or  man)  so  cruel  and  ungodlie  a  murther, 
quhairof  there  is  sa  meUde  [much]  ill  spoken,  that  I  am  constrainit  to  ask 
zow  mercy,  that  neither  can  I  or  will  I  make  the  rehearsal  thereof,  which 
is  owr  [too]  odious.  But  alas !  madame,  all  over  Europe  this  day,  Ihere 
is  na  purpose  in  head  sa  frequent  as  of  zour  majestie,  and  of  the  present 
state  of  zour  realm,  ^uhilk  is  in  the  most  part  interpretit  sinisterly." 
Keith.  Pref.  ix.  5.  Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  Appendix,  No.  XIX.  urged 
the  same  thing  in  strong  terms.  6.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  itself, 
DO  less  than  these  solicitations  and  remonstrances,  called  for  the  utmost 
vigour  in  her  proceedings.  Her  husband  had  been  murdered  in  a  ciuel 
manner,  almost  in  her  own  presence.  Her  subjects  were  filled  with  tbe 
utmoeit  horror  at  the  crime.  Bothwell,  one  of  her  principal  favourites, 
had  been  publicly  accused  as  the  author  of  it.  Reflections,  extremely 
dishonourable  to  nerself,  had  been  tlirown  out.  If  indignation,  and  the 
love  of  justice,  did  not  prompt  her  to  pursue  the  murderers  with  ardour: 
decency,  at  least,  and  concern  for  vindicating  her  own  character,  should 
have  induced  her  to  avoid  any  appearance  ot  remissness  or  want  of  ztal. 
But  instead  of  this,  Maiy  continued  to  discover  in  all  her  actions  the 
utmost  partiality  towards  Bothwell.  On  the  16th  of  February,  Bve  cays 
after  the  murder,  she  bestowed  on  him  the  reversion  of  the  superiori]^  of 
the  town  of  Leith,  which  in  the  year  1565  she  had  mortgaged  to  the  citiiens 
of  Edinbuigh.  This  grant  was  of  much  importance,  as  it  gave  him  not 
only  the  command  of  the  principal  port  in  the  kingdom,  but  a  great  ascend- 
ant over  the  citizens  of  Edinbuigh,  who  wished  much  to  keep  possession 
of  it.*  S.  Bothwell  being  extreme!]^  desirous  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  queen,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  earl  of  Mar 
to  surrender  the  government  of  it,  offered  to  commit  the  young  prince  to 
his  custody.  Mar  consented ;  and  she  instantly  appointed  Bothwell  governor 
of  the  castle.  And.  i.  Pref.  64.  Keith,  379.  note  {d).  3.  The  ioquiiy 
into  the  muider,  previous  to  Bothwell's  trial,  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  the  utmost  remissness.    Buchanan  exclaims  loudly  against  this.  And. 

*  Gatnf  fnm  the  owinal  in  the  Ckarter-kouae  of  tX«  City  of  Edinburgh  of  an  JigiipuUion  to 
tho  Reveroion  of  the  Superiority  of  Lnth  by  Queen  Mary^  to  the  Earl  of  BothwuL 

Maria  Dei  gratia  Rcgina  Scotorum,  omnibus  probis  hominibus  suis  ad  quo*  prcsentes  litero  per- 
▼eneriat  nlutem.  SciaUs,  quod  nos  ad  memoriam  reducentes  multiplex  bonum  verum  et  flcda 
■ervitium,  non  tantnm  quondam  nostne  ctiarissimie  matri  Maris  Regine  regni  nosbi  pro  tem|oro 
in  nostra  minoritate  factum  et  Impcnsum,  verum  etiom  nobiamet  ipsis,  tarn  intra  partes  Gallie  qsam 
intra  hoc  nostrum  rcgnum,  ad  extentionem  nostri  honoris  et  auctoritaiis  in  punitione  furum,  nale- 
factottun,  et  transnmaorum  infia  idem,  per  nostrum  con/isum  consanguineum  et  conBili^um 
Jaoobom  comitem  BoUiuile,  dominum  Halts,  Crcichiou,  et  LLddisdalc,  magnum  admlrallun;  regni 
nostri,  commissionem  et  onerationem  ad  hunc  eficctum  habentem,  per  quas  ipm  suum  c<rpus  et 
Titam  in  magno  periculo  posuit ;  ac  etiam,  in  performatione  et  extentione  nostri  dicU  serviti,  suam 
hereditatem,  supra  summam  vi|;inU  millium  merrarum  hujus  nostri  regni,  allenavlt  ac  JesiL  £t 
nos  cogitaiitesquod,  ex  nostra  principali  bonore  et  devoria  dictum  nostrum  conflsum  consaiguincum 
et  connliarium  cum  quodam  accidente  et  gratitudine  recompensare  et  gratificare  incumi^t  que  noi 
coinnKxM  sibi  concedere  poterimus,  unde  ipse  ma«ris  babilis  omnibusafluturis  temporibiv  ene  poterit, 
et  ad  hujusmodi  performandimi  in  omnibus  causis  seu  eventibus :  In  recompensati^CQi  quorum 

frsmissorum,  ac  pro  dlversis  aliis  nostris  rationabilibos  causis  et  consideration! bus  d<*  moventilmik 
'ecimufl.  Ace.  dictum  Jacobum  comitem  Bothuile,  &c.  ac  suos  bsredes  masculos  oioscunique  noa 
tros  l^timos,  &«.  aaslgnatos  in  et  ad  literan  reversionis  factas,  &c.  per  Svmonem  'reston  de  eodem 
mllitem,  preposltum,  oalivos,  consules,  et  communitatem  hujus  nostri  burgi  »«  Edinburgh,  pro 
Kipais  aciuis  successoribus.  &c.  nobis,  nostrisque  heredibus,succesBoribaft,  et  a^'isn^^  pro  redemp- 
tUmey  dtc  superioritaiis  totius  ville  de  Leith,  &c.  impignorate  per  nos  dici*  prcposlto,  &c.  sub 
leverslone  alienatiB  contlnentis  summam  decern  millium  mercarum  monetP  prescripts  numeran- 
dum  el  calculandum  in  parochiali  ecclesia  dc  Edinburgh,  super  preinoniti«ne  quadragtnta  diermii, 
m  raoris  eat,  velutl  in  dictis  reversionis  Uteris,  &c.  de  data  8vo  Octob.  156J,  Ac  (The  rest  is  fimn, 
and  contains  a  clause  of  absolute  warrandice.)  /n  e^jus  ret  'restim^ftimm  pissentibus  msgnnig 
sigHlam  nostrum  apponi  fecimus.  Apud  Edlnbun^h,  decinio  quinto  die  mensls  Fehruaiii,  auiKh 
Domini  miUesimo  quingenteaimo  sexageslmo  sexto,  et  reeni  nostri  vicestmo  quinto. 

The  great  seal  entire. 
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ii.  S4.    Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  he  did  ao,  as  it  is  evident  from  a 
circumstance  in  the  affidavit  of  Thomas  Nelson,  one  of  the  king's  servants, 
who  was  in  the  house  when  his  master  was  murdered,  and  was  du^  up 
alive  out  of  the  rubbbb.    Being  examined  on  the  Monday  after  the  king's 
death,  **  This  deponar  schew  that  Bonkle  had  the  key  of  the  sellare,  and 
the  queenis  seryandis  the  keyis  of  her  shalmir.    Q^huk  the  laird  of  Tilli- 
bardin  hearing,  said  Hald  ttiair,  here  is  ane  ground.    Efter  quhilk  words 
spokin,  thai  left  of,  and  procedit  na  farther  in  the  inquisition."    And.  iv. 
part  ii.  167.    Had  there  been  any  intention  to  search  into  the  bottom  of 
the  matter,  a  circumstance  of  so  much  importance  merited  the  most  careful 
inquiry.   4.  Notwithstanding;'  Lennox's  repeated  solicitations,  notwithstand* 
in^  the  reasonableness  of  his  demands,  and  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  them,  in  order  to  encourage  any  accuser  to  appear  against  BotDweli, 
she  not  only  refused  to  commit  him  to  custody,  or  even  to  remove  him  from 
her  presence  and  councils :  And.  i.  42.  48 ;  but  by  the  erants  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and  by  other  circumstances,  discoverea  an  increase  of 
attachment  to  him.    5.  She  could  not  avoid  bringing  Bothwell  to  a  public 
trial ;  but  she  permitted  htm  to  sit  as  a  member  in  that  meeting  of  the  privy 
council  which  directed  his  own  trial ;  and  the  trial  itself  was  carried  on 
with  such  unnecessary  precipitancy,  and  with  so  many  other  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  render  his  acquittal  rather  an  argument  of  his  guilt  than 
a  proof  of  his  innocence.    These  circumstances  have  all  been  mentioned 
at  length  b  Book  IV.,  and  therefore  are  not  repeated  in  this  place. 
6.  Two  days  after  the  trial,  Mary  gave  a  public  proof  of  her  regard  for 
Bothwell,  by  appointing  him  to  carry  the  sceptre  before  her  at  the  meeting 
of  parliament.    Keith,  378.    7.  In  that  parliament,  she  granted  him  a  rati- 
fication of  all  the  great  possessions  and  honours  which  she  had  conferred 
upon  him,  in  which  was  contained  an  ample  enumeration  of  all  the  services 
he  had  performed,  And.  i.  117.    8.  Though  Melvil,  who  foresaw  that  her 
attachment  to  Bothwell  would  at  length  induce  her  to  marry  him,  warned 
her  of  the  infamy  and  danger  which  would  attend  that  actk>n,  she  not  only 
disregarded  this  salutary  admonition,  but  discovered  what  had  passed 
between  them  to  Bothwell,  which  exposed  Melvil  to  his  resentment. 
Melv.  156.    9.  Bothwell  seized  Mary  as  she  returned  from  Stirling,. 
April  24.    If  he*  had  done  this  without  her  knowledge  and  consent,  suco 
an  insult  could  not  have  failed  to  have  filled  her  with  the  most  violent 
indignation.    But,  according  to  the  account  of  an  old  MS.  **  The  friendly 
love  was  so  highly  contracted  between  this  great  princess  and  her  enor- 
mous subject  that  there  was  no   end  thereof  (for  it  was  constantly 
esteemed  by  all  men,  that  either  of  them  loved  other  carnally),  so  that  she 
suffered  patiend^  to  be  led  where  the  lover  list,  and  all  the  way  neither 
made  obstacle,  impediment,  clamour,  or  resistance,  as  in  such  accidents 
used  to  be,  or  that  she  might  have  done  by  her  princely  authority,  being 
accompanied  with  the  noble  earl  of  Huntly  and  secretary  Maitland  <» 
Lethin&:ton."    Keith,  383.    Melvil,  who  was  present,  confirms  this  account, 
and  telu  us  that  the  officer  by  whom  he  was  seized  informed  him  that  nothing 
was  done  without  the  queen's  consent,  Melv.  158*    10.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  a  few  days  before  her  marriage,  Maiy  declared  that  she  was  then  at 
full  liberty,  ana  that  though  Bothwell  had  offiended  her  by  seizing  herper* 
son,  she  was  so  much  satisfied  with  his  dutiful  behaviour  since  that  time* 
and  so  indebted  to  him  for  past  services,  that  she  not  only  foigave  that 
offence,  but  resolved  to  promote  him  to  higher  honours.    And.,  i.  87. 
11 .  Even  ^fter  the  confederate  nobles  had  driven  Bothwell  from  the  queen's 
presence,  and  thoi:^h  she  saw  that  he  was  considered  as  the  (parderer  of 
her  former  husband  by  so  great  a  part  of  her  subjects,  her  affsction  did  not 
in  the  least  abate,  and  she  continued  to  express  the  most  unalterable 
attachment  to  him.    **  I  can  perceive  (says  sir  N.  Throkmorton^  that  the 
figOM  with  which  the  queen  is  kept  proceedeth  by  order  from  these  men* 
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because  that  the  queen  will  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  lend  her 
autborilj  to  prosecute  the  murderer ;  nor  will  not  consent  by  any  persua- 
sion to  abandon  the  lord  Bothwell  for  her  husband,  but  avoweth  constantly 
that  she  will  live  and  die  with  him ;  and  saith,  that  if  it  were  put  to  her 
choice  to  relinquish  her  crown  and  kingdom,  or  the  lord  Botnweil,  she 
would  leave  her  kingdom  and  dienity  to  go  a  simple  damsel  with  him,  and 
she  will  never  consent  that  he  snail  fare,  worse,  or  have  more  harm  than 
herself."  Appendix,  No.  XXII.  In  all  their  negotiation  with  Throk- 
morton,  the  confederates  mention  this  unalterable  attachment  of  the 
queen  to  Bothwell  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  his  proposals  of  an 
accommodation  with  their  sovereign.  Keith,  419.  449.  This  assertion 
they  renewed  in  the  conferences  at  York.  Anders,  iv.  part  ii.  p.  66. 
Murray,  in  his  interview  with  Maiy  in  Lochlevin,  chai^d  ner  with  per- 
sisting in  her  inordinate  afifection  to  Bothwell.  Keith,  446.  All  these, 
however,  may  be  considered  merel^r  as  accusations  brought  by  the  con- 
federates, in  order  to  vindicate  their  ri^ur  towards  the.  queen.  But 
Tbrokmorton,  who,  b^  his  residence  in  fMinbuigh,  and  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  queen's  partisans,  as  well  as  with  her  enemies,  had  many  oppor- 
tunities 01  discovering  whether  or  not  Maiy  had  expressed  herself  in  such 
terms,  and  who  was  disposed  to  view  her  acti6ns  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  appears,  by  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  his  letter  of  the 
14th  ofJuly,  to  be  persuaded  that  the  confederates  had  not  misrepresented 
her  sentiments.  He  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  being  confirmed  with 
greater  certainly  in  this  opinion.  Although  the  confederates  had  refused 
him  access  to  the  captive  queen,  he  found  means  of  holding  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  her,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  give  her  consent 
to  have  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  dissolved  by  a  sentence  of  divorce,  as 
the  most  probable  means  of  regaining  her  liberty.  "  She  hath  sent  me 
word  that  she  will  in  no  wise  consent  unto  that,  but  rather  die."  Appen- 
dix, No.  XXII.  There  is  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  Maiy's  attach- 
ment still  more  explicit.  Lord  Herries,  in  the  parliament  held  the 
16th  of  December,  1567,  acknowledged  the  queen's  inordinate  affection  to 
that  wicked  man,  and  that  she  could  not  be  induced  by  persuasion  to  leave 
him ;  and  that  in  sequestering  her  within  Lochlevin,  the  confederates  had 
done  the  duty  of  noblemen.  Appendix,  No.  XXIV.  In  the  year  1571, 
a  conference  was  held  by  some  deputies  from  a  convention  of  clergy, 
with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  secretary  Maitland,  sir  James  Balfour,  and 
Kirkaldy ;  and  an  account  of  it  written  by  Mr.  Craig,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinouiigh,  is  extant  in  Calderwood  MSS.  Hist.  ii.  244.  In  presence 
of  all  these  persons,  most  of  whom  were  in  Edinburgh  when  the  queen  was 
taken  at  Carberry,  Maitland,  who  was  now  an  avowed  partisan  of  Mary, 
declares,  that  on  the  same  nieht  she  was  brought  to  Edinburp^h,  he  himself 
had  offered,  that  if  she  would  abandon  Bothwell,  she  should  have  as  thank- 
ful obedience  as  ever  she  had  since  she  came  to  Scotland.  But  in  no 
wise  would  she  consent  to  leave  Bothwell.  According  to  sir  James  Melvil, 
the  queen  found  means  of  writing  a  letter  to  Bothwell,  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  when  she  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Edinbui^h,  in  which 
Ae  declared  her  affection  to  him  in  the  most  tender  expressions,  and  her 
resolution  never  to  abandon  him.  This  letter,  he  says,  was  intercepted  by 
the  confederates,  and  determined  them  to  confine  Mary  in  the  castle  of 
Lochlevin.  But  as  neither  Buchanan  nor  Knox,  both  abundantly  disposed 
to  a^  tbemserves  of  eveiy  fact  and  report  that  could  be  employed  in 
order  to  represent  Mary's  conduct  as  improper  and  criminal,  mentions  this 
letter ;  and  as  the  confederates  themselves  in  their  negotiation  with  Throk- 
mortoD,  as  well  as  in  their  accusations  of  the  queen,  before  the  English  com- 
miflrioners  at  York  and  Westminster,  maintain  the  same  silence  with  r^rd 
to  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  Melvil,  who  wrote  his  memoirs  for  the  infonnation 
of  his  BCD  in  his  dd  age,  and  long  ailer  the  events  which  he  records  hap- 
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pened,  has  been  mistaken  with  regard  to  this  particular.  From  this  long^ 
enumeration  of  circumstances,  we  may,  without  violence,  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusion :  had  Mary  really  been  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  hus* 
band ;  had  Bothwell  perpetrated  the  crime  with  her  consent,  or  at  her 
command ;  and  had  she  intended  to  stifle  the  evidence  against  him,  and  to 
prevent  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  she  could  scarcely  have  taken  any  other 
steps  than  those  which  she  took,  nor  could  her  conduct  have  been  more 
repugnant  to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  of  decency. 

The  positive  evidence  produced  against  Mary  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads. 

1.  The  depositions  of  some  persons  who  were  employed  in  committiog 
the  murder,  particularly  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  who  in  die  writings  of  that 
a^e  is  called  French  Paris.  This  person,  who  was  Bothwell's  servantf 
and  much  trusted  by  him,  was  twice  examined,  and  the  orieinal  of  one  of 
his  depositions,  and  a  zo^j  of  the  other,  are  still  extant.  It  is  pretended 
that  both  these  are  notorious  forgeries.  But  they  are  remarkable  for  a 
simplicity  and  nauTet^  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imitate ;  they  abound 
with  a  number  of  minute  facts  and  particularities,  which  the  most  dexterous 
forger  could  not  have  easily  assembled  and  connected  together  with  any 
appearance  of  probability ;  and  they  are  filled  with  circumstances  which 
can  scarce!]^  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  imagination  of  any  man  but 
one  of  Paris's  rank  and  character.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  his  depositions  contain  some  improbable  circumstances. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  foolish  talkative  fellow  ;  the  fear  of  death,  the 
violence  of  torture,  and  the  desire  of  pleasing  those  in  whose  power  he 
was,  tempted  him,  perhaps,  to  feign  some  circumstances  and  to  exaggerate 
others.  To  say  that  some  circumstances  in  an  affidavit  are  improbable  or 
false,  is  very  different  from  saying  that  the  whole  is  foiiged.  I  suspect  the 
former  to  be  the  case  here ;  but  I  see  no  appearance  of  the  latter.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  some  of  the  most  material  facts  in  Paris's  affidavits  rest  upon  his 
single  testimony ;  and  for  that  reason  I  have  not  in  the  history,  dot  shall  I 
in  tnis  place,  lay  any  stress  upon  them. 

2.  The  letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell.  These 
have  been  frequently  published.  The  accident  by  which  the  queen's 
enemies  ^ot  them  into  their  possession  is  related  in  Book  V.  When  the 
authenticity  of  any  ancient  paper  is  dubious  or  contested,  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained either  by  external  or  internal  evidence.  Both  these  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  present  case. 

I.  External  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  Mark's  letters.  1.  Murray  and 
the  nobles  who  adhered  to  him  affirm,  upon  their  word  and  honour,  that  the 
letters  were  written  with  the  queen's  own  hand,  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted.  Good.  ii.  64.  92.  2.  The  letters  were  publicly  pro- 
duced in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  December  1567 ;  and  were  so  far  con- 
sidered as  genuine  that  they  are  mentioned  in  the  act  against  Mary,  as  one 
chief  aigument  of  her  eiiilt.  Good.  ii.  66,  67.  3.  They  were  shown  pri- 
vately to  the  duke  of  r^orfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler. 
Elizabeth's  commissioners  at  York.  In  Uie  account  which  they  gave  of 
this  matter  to  their  mistress,  they  seem  to  consider  the  letters  as  genuine, 
and  express  no  suspicion  of  any  forgery ;  they  particularly  observe, "  that 
the  matter  contained  in  them  is  such,  that  it  could  hardly  be  invented 
and  devised  by  any  other  than  herself;  for  that  they  discourse  of  some 
things  which  were  unknown  to  any  other  than  to  herself  and  Bothwell ; 
and  as  it  is  hard  to  counterfeit  so  many,  so  the  matter  of  them,  and  the* 
manner  how  these  men  came  by  them,  is  such,  as  it  seemeth  that  God^ 
in  whose  sight  murder  and  bloodshed  of  the  innocent  is  abominable, 
would  not  permit  the  same  to  be  hid  or  concealed."  Good.  ii.  142. 
They  seem  to  have  made  such  an  impression  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk  that, 
in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Pembroke,  Leicester,  and  Cecily  be  has  thes» 
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words :  **  If  the  matter  shall  be  thought  as  detestable  and  manifest  fo  voCT 
aS)  for  au^ht  we  can  perceive,  it  seemeth  here  to  us."  Good.  ii.  164.  Nor 
did  Norf(Hk  declare  these  to  be  his  sentiments  only  in  public  official  letters ; 
he  expressed  himself  in  the  same  manner  to  his  most  confidential  friends. 
In  a  secret  conference  with  the  bishop  of  Ros3  at  York,  the  Duke  ini'orm 
ed  him  that  he  had  seen  the  letters,  &c,  which  the  regent  had  to  produce 
against  the  queen,  whereby  there  would  be  such  matter  proved  against 
her  as  woulcf  dishonour  her  for  ever.  State  Trials,  edition  of  Hai^rave,  i. 
91.  Murdin,  52.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  if  he  had  known  the  letters  to  be  a 
notorious  foigeiy,  must  have  been  naturally  led,  in  consequence  of  this 
declaration,  to  undeceive  the  duke,  and  to  expose  the  imposture.  But 
instead  of  this,  the  duke,  and  he,  and  Lethington,  after  consulting  together^ 
agreed,  that  the  bishop  should  write  to  Mary,  then  at  Bolton,  and  instruct 
her  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  Elizabeth  as  might  prevent  the  public  pro- 
duction of  the  letters  and  other  evidence.  State  Tnals,  i.  94.  Murdin,  45. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  secret  conference  seems  to  imply  that  Lething^ 
ton,  Ros?,  and  Norfolk,  were  conscious  of  some  defect  in  Mark's  cause,  and 
therefore  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  in  order  to  avoid  a  public  accusation. 
Murdin,  52, 53.  To  Banister,  whom  the  duke  seems  to  nave  trusted  more 
entirely  than  any  other  of  his  servants,  he  expressed  himself  in  similar 
terms  with  respect  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  State  Trials,  i.  98.  The  words- 
of  Banister's  evidence  are  remarkable :  ''  I  confess  that  I,  waiting  of  my 
lord  and  master,  when  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  duchy 
that  now  is,  were  in  commission  at  York,  did  hear  bis  grace  say,  that  upon 
examination  of  the  matter  of  the  murder,  it  did  appear  that  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  guilty  and  privy  to  the  murder  of  lord  Damly,  whereby  I  verily 
thought  that  his  ^ace  would  never  join  in  marriage  with  her."  Murdin, 
134.  Elizabeth,  m  her  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Beale, 
in  1683,  asserts,  that  both  the  duke  and  earl  of  Arundel  did  declare  to 
herself,  that  the  proof,  by  the  view  of  her  letters,  did  fall  out  sufficient 
against  the  queen  of  Scots ;  however  they  were  afler  drawn  to  cover  her 
faults  and  pronounce  her  innocency.  MS.  Advoc.  Library.  A.  iii.  28.  p. 
314.  from  (Jot.  Lib.  Cal^.  9.  4.  A  similar  im]>res6ion  was  made  upon 
other  contemporaries  of  Mary  by  the  production  of  the  letters,  which 
implies  a  full  belief  of  their  being  genuine.  Cecil,  in  his  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Norris,  the  English  ambassador  in  France,  relates  this  trans* 
action  in  terms  which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  with  respect  to  his  own 
private  opinion.  In  his 'letter,  December  14th,  1568,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  letters,  &c.  were  laid  before  the  meeting  of  privy  counsellors 
and  peers,  he  informs  him,  ^  That  the  r^ent  was  driven,  from  his  defence, 
to  disclose  a  full  fardel  of  the  naughty  matter,  tending  to  convince  the 
queen  as  adviser  of  the  murther,  and  tne  earl  of  Bothwell  as  her  execu- 
tour ;  and  now  the  queen's  party,  so  great,  refuse  to  make  any  answer,  and 

gress  that  their  mistress  may  come  in  person  to  answer  the  matter  herself 
efore  the  queen's  majesty ;  which  is  thought  not  fit  to  be  granted  until 
the  great  blot  of  the  marriage  with  her  nusband's  murtherer,  and  the 
evident  chaiiges,  by  letters  of  her  own,  to  be  deviser  of  the  murther,  be 
somewhat  razed  out  or  recovered ;  for  that,  as  the  matters  are  exhibited 
against  her,  it  is  far  unseemly  for  any  prince,  or  for  chaste  ears,  to  be 
annoyed  with  the  filthy  noise  thereof;  and  jet,  as  being  a  commissioner, 
I  must  and  will  forbear  to  pronounce  any  thing  herein  certainly,  though  as 
a  private  person  I  cannot  out  with  honour  and  trembling  think  thereof." 
Cabala,  156.  6.  From  the  correspondence  of  Bowes,  the  English  resident 
In  ScoUand,  with  Walsingham,  in  the  year  1582,  published  towards  the 
dose  of  thb  dissertation,  it  is  manifest  that  both  in  Finland  and  Scotland, 
both  by  Elizabeth  and  James,  both  by  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  earl  of 
Gowrie,  the  letters  were  deemed  to  be  genuine.  The  eaeemcss  on  one 
tide  to  obtain,  and  on  the  other  to  keep  possession  of  the  caacet  and  letter» 
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implies  that  this  was  the  belief  of  both.    These  sentiments  of  contempo- 
raries, who  were  in  a  situation  to  be  thoroughly  informed,  and  who  had 
abilities  to  judge  with  discernment,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  my 
readers,  far  outweigh  theories,  suppositions,  and  conjectures,  formed  at  the 
distance  of  two  centuries.    6.  The  letters  were  subjected  to  a  solemn  and 
judicial  examination  with  respect  to  their  authenticity,  as  far  as  that  could 
oe  ascertained  by  resemblance  of  character  and  fashion  of  writing :  for, 
a/ler  the  conferences  at  York  and  Westminster  were  Bnished,  Elizaoeth, 
as  I  have  related,  assembled  her  privy  counsellors,  and  ioining  to  them 
several  of  the  most  eminent  noblemen  m  her  kingdom,  laid  before  them  all 
the  proceedings  against  the  Scottish  queen,  and  particularly  ordered,  that 
''the  letters  and  writing  exhibited  by  the  regent,  as  the  queen  of  Scots^ 
letters  and  writings,  should  also  be  snewed,  and  conference  [i.  e.  compa- 
rison] thereof  made  in  their  sight,  with  the  letters  of  the  said  queen's,  beine 
extant,  and  heretofore  written  with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  to  the  queens 
majesty ;   whereby  may  be  searched  and  examined  what  difference  is 
betwixt  them."  Good.  li.  252.  They  assembled,  accordingly,  at  Hampton 
Court,  December  14  and  15,  1568 ;  and,  ''  The  originals  of  the  letters 
supposed  to  be  written  with  tlie  queen  of  Scots'  own  hand  were  then  also 
presently  produced  and  perused ;  and,  being  read,  were  duly  conferred 
and  compared,  for  the  manner  of  writing:,  and  fashion  of  orthography,  witli 
sundiy  other  letters  long  since  heretoiore  written,  and  sent  by  the  said 
queen  of  Scots  to  the  queen's  majesty.    In  collation  whereof  no  difference 
was  found."  Good.  ii.  256.    7.  Maiy  having  written  an  apologetical  letter 
for  her  conduct  to  the  countess  of  Lennox,  July  10,  1570,^  she  transmitted 
it  to  her  husband  then  in  Scotland ;  and  he  returned  to  the  countess  the 
following  answer :  *^  Seeing  you  have  remittit  to  me,  to  answer  the  queen 
the  king  s  mother's  letters  sent  to  you,  what  can  I  say  but  that  I  do  not 
marvellto  see  hir  writ  the  best  can  for  hirself,  to  seame  to  purge  her  of 
that,  quhairof  many  besyde  me  are  certainly  persuadit  of  the  contrary,  and 
I  not  only  assurit  by  my  awin  knawledge,  but  by  her  handwrit,  the  confes- 
sionis  of  men  gone  to  the  death,  and  uther  infailibil  experience.    It  wull 
be  lang  tyme  that  is  hable  to  put  a  mattir  so  notorious  in  oblivioun,  to  mak 
black  quhvte,  or  innocency  to  appear  quhair  the  contrary  is  sa  weill 
knawin.    The  maist  indifferent,  I  trust,  doubtis  not  of  the  e<)uitie  of  zoure 
and  my  cause,  and  of  the  j  ust  occasioun  of  our  misl3rk ing.    Hir  richt  de wtie 
to  zow  and  me,  being  the  parteis  interest,  were  hir  trew  confessioun  and 
uofeyned  repentance  of  that  lamentable  fact,  odious  for  hir  to  be  reportit* 
and  sorrowtull  for  us  to  think  of.    God  is  just,  and  will  not  in  the  end  be 
abused ;  but  as  he  has  manifested  the  trewth,  so  will  be  puneise  the  iniquf- 
^•"  Lamox*t  Orig.  Regist.  of  Letters.   In  their  public  papers,  the  queen's 

*  Haiy'B  letter  has  never  been  published,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  here,  where  evidence  on  aU 
rides  ia  fUrly  produced.  "  Madam,  if  the  wmng  and  false  rcportis  of  rebellin,  enemeis  welll  knawin 
for  traltoaria  to  zow,  and  alace  to  muche  trufited  of  mc  by  zoure  advice,  had  not  so  far  sturred  jron 
aganis  my  innocencv  (and  I  must  say  aganis  all  kyndness,  that  zow  have  not  onelie  as  it  were  cod* 
dempnli  me  wrangAjllie,  bot  so  hated  me,  as  some  wurdis  and  open  deideis  hea  testifeit  to  all  the 
warlde,  a  manyf^  mWyking  in  zow  aganis  zowr  awn  blude),  I  wold  not  hare  omittit  thus  bmg  my 
dewtle  In  wryung  to  zow  excusing  me  of  those  nntrew  reportics  made  of  me.  But  hoping  with 
Godls  grace  and  tyme  to  have  my  Innocency  knawin  to  zow,  as  I  trust  it  is  already  to  the  maist  pioirt 
of  an  tndifTerent  peraonls,  I  thocht  it  best  not  to  trouble  zow  for  a  tyme  till  that  such  a  matter  Is 
moved  that  taichis  us  bayih,  quhilk  la  the  transporting  zoure  liltil  son,  and  my  onelie  chikl  In  thla 
oontrey.  To  the  quhilk  albeit  I  be  never  sa  willing,  I  wald  be  glaid  to  have  zoure  advyse  therebi, 
M  In  all  other  thinkls  tulching  him.  I  have  bom  him,  and  God  Rnawis  with  quhot  daunger  to  him 
and  me  bolth ;  and  of  zow  he  Is  deacendlL  So  I  roeane  not  to  forzet  my  dewtle  to  zow,  in  schewbi 
herein  any  unkjrndneaa  to  zow,  how  unkyndlle  that  ever  ze  have  delt  wlthme,  bot  will  love  zow  as 
my  awntf  and  respect  zow  as  my  moder  In  law.  And  gif  ye  plea  to  knaw  farther  of  my  mynde  la 
ihot  and  alt  uther  tbingia  betwixt  us,  my  ambassador  the  bishop  of  Ross  sail  be  ready  to  conrer  with 
wow.  And  BO  after  my  halrtlie  commendationis,  remitting  me  to  my  saide  ambassador,  and  soar 
batter  conaideratloun,  I  commit  zow  to  the  pimecdoun  of  Almyghty  God,  quhom  I  pray  to  praaerva 
zow  and  my  brother  Charles,  and  caua  low  to  knaw  my  paut  better  nor  ze  do.  Ftom  Chatbwoith 
tUfx  of  July  1570. 

To  my  ladle  Lennox  Tour  natural  gude  nice 

my  modar  ht  law.  and  tovyofe  doehter.*' 
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enemies  may  be  suspected  of  advancing  what  would  be  most  subsenient 
to  their  cause,  not  what  was  ag^reeabJe  to  truth,  or  what  flowed  from  their 
own  inward  conviction.  But  in  a  private  letter  to  his  own  wife,  Lennox 
had  no  occasion  to  dissemble  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  he  not  only  thougfht  the 

f[ueen  guilty,  but  believed  the  authenticity  of  her  letters  to  Bothwell.  8. 
n  opposition  to  all  these  reasons  for  believing  the  letters,  &c.  to  be  authen- 
tic, the  conduct  of  the  nobles  confederated  against  Maiy,  in  not  producii^ 
them  directly,  as  evidence  against  her,  has  been  represented  as  an  irrefra- 
gable proof  of  their  being  foiged.  According  to  the  account  of  the 
confederates  themselves,  the  casket  containing  the  letters  was  seized  by 
them  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven ; 
but  the  first  time  that  they  were  judicially  stated  as  evidence  against  the 
queen  was  in  a  meeting  of  the  regent's  privy  council,  December  fourth, 
and  they  afterwards  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  acts  made  aeainst  her 
in  the  parliament  held  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month.  If  the  letters 
had  been  genuine,  it  is  contended,  that  the  obtaining  possession  of  them 
must  have  afibrded  such  matter  of  triumph  to  the  confederates  that  Ihcy 
would  instantly  have  proclaimed  it  to  the  whole  world  ;  and  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  English  and  French  ministers,  or  with  such  of  their  fellow 
subjects  as  condemned  their  proceeding,  they  would  have  silenced  at  once 
every  advocate  for  the  queen,  by  exhibiting  this  convincing  proof  of  her 
guilt.  jBut  in  this  reasoning  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  delicate 
and  perilous  situation  of  the  confederates  at  tl^at  juncture.  They  had  taken 
arms  against  their  sovereign,  had  seized  her  person  at  Carberry  Hill,  and 
had  confined  her  a  prisoner  at  Lochlevin.  A  considerable  number,  bow- 
ever,  of  their  fellow  subjects,  headed  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  noble- 
men in  the  kingdom,  was  combined  against  them.  This  combination,  they 
soon  perceived,  they  could  not  hope  to  break  or  to  vanquish  without  aid 
eitfier  from  France  or  England.  In  the  former  kingdom,  Mary's  uncles, 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  were  at  that  period  all  powerful, 
and  the  king  himself  was  devotedly  attached  to  her.  if  the  confederates 
confined  their  views  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with 
Bothwell,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  him  for  ever  from  her  presence,  they 
might  hope,  perhaps,  to  be  countenanced  by  Charles  IX.  ana  his  ministci^ 
who  had  sent  an  envoy  into  Scotland  of  purpose  to  dissuade  Maiy  from 
that  ill-fated  match ;  Append.  No.  XXII ;  whereas  the  loading  her  pub- 
licly with  the  imputation  of  beii^  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  husband 
would  be  deemed  such  an  inexpiable  cnme  by  the  cburt  of  France,  as 
must  cut  off  eveiy  hope  of  countenance  or  aid  from  that  quarter.  From 
England,  with  which  tne  principal  confederates  bad  been  long  and  inti- 
mately connected,  they  had  many  reasons  to  expect  more  effectual  support ; 
but,  to  their  astonishment,  Elizabeth  condemned  their  proceedings  with 
asperity,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  captive  queen,  and  was  extreme- 
ly solicitous  to  obtain  her  release  and  restoration.  Nor  was  this  merely 
the  only  one  of  the  artifices  which  Elizabeth  often  employed  in  her  trans- 
actions with  Scotland.  Though  her  most  sagacious  ministers  considered 
it  as  the  wisest  policy  to  support  the  confederate  lords  rather  than  the 
queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth  disregarded  their  counsel.*  Her  high  notions 
of  royal  authority,  and  of  the  suomission  due  by  subjects,  induced  her,  on 
this  occasion,  to  exert  herself  in  behalf  of  Mary,  not  only  with  sincerity 

*  Tbh  WM  the  opinion  of  Throkmorton,  as  appeare  fhnn  an  extract  of  his  letter  of  July  lltb, 

S bibbed  in  the  Append.  No.  XXII.  Tbe  tamo  were  ttie  sentimenu  of  Cecil,  in  hia  letter  of  Aug. 
th,  1565,  to  sir  Beory  Norria,  Elizabeth's  ambasBador  to  France:  "Ton  sball  perceive,"  says  he, 
"by  the  qaeen's  letter  to  you,  at  this  present,  how  earnestly  she  is  bent  in  fttvour  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  truly  since  the  beginnins  she  hath  been  greatly  ofibnded  with  the  lords ;  and,  howsoever 
her  H^testy  m^ht  make  her  profit  by  bearing  with  the  lords  In  this  action,  yet  no  counsel  can  stay 
her  Majesty  from  manilbsUng  her  misUking  of  them.**  Cabala,  140.  And  in  his  letter  of  Sept.  3d, 
**The  i|Qeeii*s  Majesty,. our  sovereign,  rcmaineth  still  offended  wilbthe  loids  for  tbe  queen;  Um 
oampla  movvth  her.*'   lb.  141.  Digges  Comp.  Amb.  14. 
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but  with  zeal ;  she  negotiated,  she  solicited,  she  threatened.    Finding  the 

confederates  inflexible,  she  endeavoured  to  procure  Mary's  release  by  means 

of  that  party  in  Scotland  which  continued  faithful  to  her,  and  instructed 

Throkmorton  to  correspond  with  the  leaders  of  it,  and  to  make  overtures 

to  that  effect.  Keith,  451.  App.  No.  XXIII.    She  even  went  so  far  as  to 

direct  her  ambassador  at  Paris  to  concert  measures  with  the  French  kmg 

hon*  they,  by  their  joint  efforts,  might  persuade  or  compel  the  Scots  to 

''acknowledge  the  queen  her  good  sister  to  be  their  sovereign  lady  and 

queen,  and  renounce  their  obedience  to  her  son."  Keith,  462,  3,4.    From 

all  these  circumstances,  the  confederates  had  every  reason  to  apprehend 

that  Mary  would  soon  obtain  liberty,  and  bv  some  accommoaation  be  * 

festored  to  the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  considerable  portion  of  her  authority 

as  sovereign.    In  that  event  they  foresaw,  that  if  they  should  venture  to 

accuse  her  publicly  of  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  her  husband, 

they  must  not  only  be  excluded  for  ever  from  power  and  favour,  but  from 

any  hope  of  personal  safety.    On  this  account  they  long  confined  themselves 

to  that  which  was  originally  declared  to  be  the  reason  of  their  taking  arms ; 

the  avenging  the  king's  death,  the  dissolving  the  marriage  with  Bothwell, 

the  inflictir^  on  him  condign  punishment,  or  banish iii^  nim  for  ever  from 

the  queen's  presence.    It  appears  from  the  letters  ofThrokmorton,  pub-' 

lished  by  bishop  Keith,  and  in  my  Appendix,  that  his  saracit^  early 

discovered  that  this  would  be  the  tenor  of  their  conduct.    In  his  letter 

from  Edinburgh,  dated  July  14th,  he  observes,  that  **  They  do  not  foi^et 

their  dwn  peril  conjoined  with  the  danger  of  the  prince,  but,  as  far  as  I 

per6eive,  they  intend  not  to  touch  the  queen,  either  in  surety  or  io  honour  ^ 

for  they  speak  of  her  with  respect  and  reverence,  and  do  affirm,  as  I  da 

learn,  that,  the  condition  aforesaid  accomplished  [i.  e.  the  separation  from 

Bothwein,  they  will  both  put  her  to  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  estate." 

Append.  I^o.  XXII.    His  letter  of  August  22d  contains  a  declaration  made 

to  him  by  Lethir^ton,  in  name  and  in  presence  of  his  associates,  "  That 

they  never  meant  harm  neither  to  the  queen's  person  nor  to  her  honour^-' 

that  tbey  have  been  contented  hitherto  to  be  condemned,  as  it  were,  of  all 

princes,  strangers,  and,  namely,  of  the  queen  of  England,  bein^  chai^d  of 

grievous  and  infamous  titles,  as  to  be  noted  rebels,  traitors,  seditious,  ingrate/ 

and  cruel,  all  which  they  suffer  and  bear  upon  their  badks,  because  they 


of  the  aueen  of  England,  put  in  danger,  or  to  an  extremity,  they  shall  be 
compelled  to  deal  otherwise  with  the  queen  than  they  intend,  or  than  they 
desire :  for,  added  he,  you  may  be  sure  we  will  not  lose  our  lives,  have  our 
lands  forfeited,  and  be  reputed  rebels  through  the  world,  seeii^  we  have 
the  means  to  justify  ourselves."  Keith,  448,  From  this  view  of  the  slip- 
pery ground  on  which  they  stood  at  that  time,  their  conduct,  in  not  pnK 
ducing  the  letters  for  several  months,  appeals  not  only  to  have  been  prudent^ 
but  essential  to  their  own  safely. 

But,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  confederates  found  it  necessaiy 
to  have  the  form  of  government  which  they  bad  established  confirmed  by 
authority  of  parliament,  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  became  rejjuisite. 
All  that  had  hitherto  been  done  with  respect  to  the  qtieen's  dismission,  the 
seating  the  young  king  upon  the  throne,  and  the  appointment  of  a  regent, 
was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  deed  of  private  men.  It  required 
'he  exhibition  of  some  legal  evidence  to  procure  a  constitutional  act  giving 
the  sanction  of  its  approbation  to  such  violent  measures,  and  to  obtain  ''a 
perfect  law  and  securi^  for  all  them  that  either  by  deed,  counsel,  or  sub- 
scription, had  entered  mto  that  cause  since  the  beginning."  Haynes,  453. 
This  prevailed  with  the  regent  and  his  secret  council,  after  long  delibe* 
ration,  to  agree  to  produce  all  the  evidence  oCwhicb  they  wwe  peisessed; 
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ftod  upon  that  production  parliament  passed  the  acts  which  were  required. 
Such  a  change  nad  happened  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom  as  induced  the 
confederates  to  venture  upon  this  change  in  their  conduct.    In  June,  a 

g>werful  combination  was  forming  against  them,  under  the  leading  of  the 
aroiltons.  In  December  that  combination  was  broken;  most  of  the 
members  of  it  had  acknowledged  the  king  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
had  submitted  to  the  regent's  government.  Huptl]^,  Aigyll,  Hemes,  the 
most  powerful  noblemen  of  that  party,  were  present  in  the  parliament,  and 
concurred  in  all  its  acts.  Edinbuigh,  Dunbar,  Dunbarton,  and  all  the  chief 
strong  holds  in  the  kinedom  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  reeent ;  the 
arms  of  France  had  full  occupation  in  its  civil  war  with  the  Hugonots. 
The  ardour  of  Elizabeth's  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  captive  queen  seems  to 
have  abated.  A  step  that  would  have  been  followed  with  ruin  to  the  con- 
federates in  June  was  attended  with  little  danger  in  December.  From 
this  long  deduction  it  appears,  that  no  proof  of  the  letters  being  foieed  can 
be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  having  been  produced  imme- 
diately after  the  twentieth  of  June;  but  though  no  public  accusation  was 
brought  instantly  against  the  queen,  in  consequence  of  seizing  the  casket, 
hints  were  given  by  the  confederates,  that  they  possessed  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  convict  her.  This  is  plainly  implied  in  a  letter  of  Throkmorton, 
July  2lst,  Keith,  Pref.  p.  xii.  and  more  clearly  in  the  passage  which  I 
have  quoted  from  his  letter  of  Augvst  2?.    In  his  letter  of  July  25  the 

E»apers  containeid  in  the  casket  are  still  more  plainly  pointed  out.  "  They 
i.  e.  the  confederates],  say,  that  they  have  as  apparent  proof  against  hei 
as  may  be,  as  well  by  the  testimony  of  her  own  handwriting,  wnich  they 
have  recovered,  as  also  by  sufficient  witnesses.'*  Keith,  426. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  internal  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  queen's 
letters  to  Bothwell,  we  may  observe,  1.  That  whenever  a  paper  is  tbrged 
with  a  particular  intention,  the  eagerness  of  the  former  to  establish  the 
point  in  view,  his  solicitude  to  cut  off  all  doubts  and  cavils>  and  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  uncertainty,  seldom  fail  of  prompting  him  to  use  expres- 
sions the  most  explicit  and  full  to  his  purpose.  1  ne  passages  foisted  into 
ancient  authors  by  heretics  in  diflferent  ages ;  the  legendaiy  miracles  of  the 
Romish  saints;  the  supposititious  deeds  in  their  own  favour  produced  by 
monasteries;  the  false  charters  of  homage  mentioned  p.  210,  are  so 
many  proofs  of  this  assertion.  No  maxim  seems  to  be  more  certain  than 
this.  That  a  forger  is  often  apt  to  prove  too  much,  but  seldom  falls  into  the 
error  of  proving  too  little.  The  point  which  the  queen's  enemies  had  to 
establish  was,  ''that  as  the  earl  of  Bothwell  was  chief  executor  of  the 
horrible  and  unworthy  murder  perpetrated,  &c.  so  was  she  of  the  lore- 
knowledge,  counsel,  devise,  persuader,  and  commander  of  the  said  murder 
to  be  done."  Good.  ii.  207.  But  of  this  there  are  only  imperfect  hints, 
obscure  intimations,  and  dark  expressions  in  the  letters,  which,  however 
convincing  evidence  they  roiebt  furnish  if  found  in  real  letters,  bear  no 
resemblance  to  that  glare  and  superfluity  of  evidence  which  foigeries  com- 
monly contain.  AH  the  advocates  for  Maiy's  innocence  in  her  own  aee, 
contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  letters  which  can  serve  as  a  proofof 
ner  guilt.  Lesly,  Blackwood,  Turner,  &c.  abound  with  passages  to  this 
purpose;  nor  are  the  sentiments  of  those  in  the  present  age  different. 
''Yet  still  it  might  have  been  expected  (says  one  ot  her  ablest  defenders) 
that  some  one  or  other  of  the  points  or  articles  of  the  accusation  should  be 
made  out  c)early  by  the  proof.  But  nothing  of  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
present  case.  There  is  nothii^  in  the  letters  that  could  plainly  show  the 
writer  to  have  been  in  the  foreknowledge,  counsel,  or  device  of  any  murder, 
far  less  to  have  persuaded  or  commamled  it ;  and  as  little  is  there  about 
maintaining  or  justifying  any  murders."  Good.  i.  76.  How  ill  advised 
were  Mary's  adversaries,  to  contract  so  much  guilt,  and  to  practise  so  many 
artifices,  in  order  to  foige  letters,  whidi  are  so  iU-cootrivea  for  establishing^ 
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tbe  conclusion  tfaej  had  in  Yievf !    Had  tb^y  been  so  base  as  to  have  recourse 
^0  foigeij,  is  it  not  natural  to  think  that  they  "would  have  produced  some* 
thing:  more  explicit  and  decisive  ?    2.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  invent  a 
lor^  oarratioD  of  fictitious  events,  consisting  of  various  minute  particulars, 
and  to  connect  these  in  such  a  manner  with  real  facts  that  no  mark  of  fraud 
shall  appear.    For  this  reason,  skilful  forgers  avoid  any  lone^  detail  of  cir- 
cumstances, especially  of  forei^  and  superfluous  ones,  wellknowing  that 
tbe  more  these  are  multiplied,  the  more  are  the  chances  of  detection 
increased.    Now  Mary's  letters,  especially  the  first,  are  filled  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  circumstances,  extremely  natural  in  a  real  correspondence,  but 
altosjether  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  queen's  enemies,  and  \vhich  it 
would  have  been  extreme  folly  to  have  inserted,  if  they  had  been  alto- 
gether imaginary,  and  without  founiation.    3.  The  truth  and  reality  of 
'several  circumstances  in  the  letters,  and  these  too  of  no  veiy  public  nature, 
are  confirmed  by  undoubted  collateral  evidence.  Lett.  i.  Good.  ii.  p.  1. 
The  queen  is  said  to  have  met  one  of  Lennox's  s^entlemen,  and  to  have  had 
some  conversation  with  him.    Thonias  Crawiord,  who  was  the  person^ 
appeared  before  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  and  confirmed  upon  oath,  the 
truth  of  this  circumstance.    He  likewise  declared,  that  during  the  queen's 
stay  at  Glasgow,  the  king  repeated  to  him,  ever7  night,  whatever  had 
passed  through  the  day  between  her  Maiesty  and  him ;  and  that  the  account 
given  of  these  conversations  in  the  first  letter,  is  nearly  the  same  with  what 
tbe  king  communicated  to  him.  Good.  ii.  245.    According  to  the  same 
letter  there  was  much  discourse  between  the  king  and  queen  concerning 
Mynto,  Hiegait,  and  Walcar.  Good.  ii.  8.  10, 11.    What  this  mieht  be, 
was  altogether  unknown,  until  a  letter  of  Mary's  preserved  in  the  Scottish 
college  at  Paris,  and  published,  Keith,  PrefC  vii.  discovered  it  to  be  an 
affair  of  so  much  importance  as  merited  all  the  attentipn  she  paid  to  it  at 
that  time.    It  appears  by  a  letter  from  the  French  ambassador,  that  Mary 
was  subject  to  a  violent  pain  in  her  side.  Keith,  Ibid.    This  circumstance 
is  mentioned,  Lett.  i.  p.  30.  in  a  manner  so  natural  as  can  scarcely  belong 
to  any  but  a  genuine  production.    4.  If  we  shall  still  think  it  probable  to 
suppose  that  so  many  real  circumstances  were  artfully  introduced  into  the 
letters  by  the  foigers,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  authenticity  to  their  pro- 
duction ;  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  hold  the  same  opinion  concerning  the 
following  particular.    Before  tbe  queen  began  her  first  letter  to  Both  well, 
she,  as  usual  among  those  who  write  long  letters  containing*  a  variety  of 
subjects,  made  notes  or  memorandums  of  the  particulars  whicn  she  wished 
to  remember ;  but  as  she  sat  up  writing  dunng  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
and  after  her  attendants  fell  asleep,  her  paper  failed  her,  and  she  con- 
tinued her  letter  upon  the  same  sneet  on  wnich  she  had  formerly  made 
her  inemorandums.    This  she  herse  f  takes  notice  of,  and  makes  an  apology 
for  it :    "  It  is  late ;  I  desire  never  to  cease  from  writing  unto  you,  yet 
now,  after  the  kissing  of  your  hands,  I  will  end  m^  letter.    Excuse  my 
evil  writing,  and  read  it  twice  over.    Excuse  that  thing  that  is  scriblit,  for 
I  had  na  paper  zesterday,  quhen  I  wraite  that  of  the  memorial."  Good.  ii. 
28.    These  memorandums  still  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  letter ;  and 
what  we  have  said  seems  naturally  to  account  for  the  ioanner  how  they 
might  find  their  way  into  a  real  letter.    It  is  scarce  to  be  supposed,  how 
ever,  that  any  foiger  would  think  of  placing  memorandums  m  the  middle 
of  a  letter,  where,  at  first  sight,  they  make  so  d2)surd  and  so  unnatural  an 
appearance.    But  if  any  shall  still  carry  their  refinement  to  such  a  length, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  foi^gers  were  so  art&rf  as  to  throw  in  this  circum- 
stance, in  order  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  genuineness,  they  must  at 
least  allow  that  the  queen's  enemies,  >^ho  employed  these  forgers,  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  design  and  mining  of  these  short  notes  and  memo- 
randums; but  we  find  them  mistaking  them  so  far  as  to  imarine  that  they 
were  the  cru^  of  ike  hearer^  I  e.  points  concenung  which  the  queen  had 
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riven  him  rerbal  instructions.  Good.  ii.  152.  This  they  cannot  ixMsibly 
be;  for  the  queen  herself  writes  with  so  much  eiactness  concerning  the 
different  points  in  the  memorandums  that  there  was  no  need  of  gp^ing  ^^7 
credit  or  instructions  to  the  bearer  concerning  them.  The  memorandums 
are  indeed  the  contents  o^  the  letter.    5.  Mary  mentioning  her  conversation 


[i.  e.  the  morning]  afler  my  coming  or  he  did  it.'*'  Good.  ii.  9.  This 
addition,  which  could  not  have  been  made  till  after  the  conversation  hap- 
pened, seems  either  to  have  been  inserted  by  the  queen  into  the  body  of 
the  letter,  or,  perhaps,  she  having  written  it  on  the  margin,  it  was  taken 
thence  into  the  text.  If  we  suopose  the  letter  to  be  a  reaione,  and  written 
at  different  times,  as  it  plainly  bears,  this  circumstance  appears  to  be  veiy 
natural :  but  no  reason  could  have  induced  a  forger  to  have  ventured  upon 
such  an  anachronism,  for  which  there  was  no  necessity.  An  addition 
perfectly  similar  to  this,  made  to  a  genuine  paper,  may  be  found,  Good, 
li.  282. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary  herself  and  the  advocates  of  her  innocence 
have  contended,  that  these  letters  were  foiged  by  her  enemies,  on  purpose 
to  blast  her  reputation,  and  to  justify  their  own  rebellion.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  notice  of  -the  arguments  which  were  produced,  in  her  own 
age,  in  support  of  this  opinion ;  the  observations  wnich  we  have  already 
made,  contain  a  full  reply  to  them.  An  author,  who  has  inquired  into  the 
affairs  of  that  period  with  great  mdustry,  and  who  has  acquired  much 
knowledge  of  them,  has  published  (as  he  affirms)  a  demonstration  of  the 
forgery  of  Maiy's  letters.  This  demonstration  he  founds  upon  evidence 
boSi  mtemal  and  external.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  observes  that 
the  French  copy  of  the  gueen' s  letters  is  plainly  a  translation  of  Buchanan's 
Latin  copy ;  which  Latin  copy  is  only  a  translation  of  the  Scottish  copy ; 
and,  by  consequence,  the  assertion  of  the  queen's  enemies,  that  she  wrote 
them  originally  in  French,  is  altogether  groundless,  and  the  whole  letters 
are  gross  foigeries.  He  accounts  for  this  strange  succession  of  transla- 
tions, by  supposing  that  when  the  forgery  was  projected,  no  person  could 
be  found  capable  of  writing  originally  in  the  French  language  letters 
which  would  pass  for  the  queen's ;  for  that  reason  they  were  nrst  com- 

Sosed  in  Scottish ;  but  unluckily  the  French  interpreter,  as  he  conjectures, 
id  not  understand  that  language :  and  therefore  Buchanan  translated  them 
into  Latin,  and  from  his  Latin  they  were  rendered  into  French.  Good.  i. 
79,80 

It  b  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  proof  whatever  is  produced  ot 
aiiy  of  these  suppositions.    The  manner  of  the  Scots  in  that  age,  when 
almost  every  man  of  rank  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in  France,  and  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations  was  great,  renders  it  altogether  im- 
probable that  so  many  complicated  operations  should  be  necessary  in  order 
to  procure  a  few  letters  to  be  written  in  the  French  language. 
But  without  insisting  further  on  this,  we  may  observe,  that  all  thb 
«  author's  premises  may  oe  granted,  and  yet  his  conclusion  will  not  follow, 
unless  he  likewise  prove  that  the  French  letters,  as  we  now  have  them,  are 
a  true  copy  of  those  which  were  produced  by  Murray  and  his  party  in  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  ancV  at  York  and  Westminster.    But  this  he  has  not 
attempted ;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  history  of  the  letters,  such  an  attempt, 
it  is  obvious,  must  have  been  unsuccessful.    The  letters  were  first  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  Buchanan**  DetecUon.    The  first  edition  of  this  trea- 
tise was  in  Latin,  in  which  lang^iage  three  of  the  queen's  lettere  were 
subjoined  to  it ;  this  Latin  edition  was  printed  A.  D.  1571.    Soon  after,  a 
Scottish  translation  of  it  was  published,  and  at  the  end  of  it  were  printed, 
likewise  in  Scottish,  the  three  letters  which  had  formerly  appeared  kk 
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Latiiv  tod  fire  other  letters  in  Scottish,  which  were  not  in  the  Latin  edi- 
tion. Next  appeared  a  French  translation  of  the  Detection,  and  of  seven 
of  the  letters ;  this  bears  to  have  been  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Thomas 
Waltem,  1572.  The  name  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  printer,  is  allowed 
by  all  parties  to  be  a  manifest  imposture.  Our  author,  from  observing 
the  day  of  the  month  from  which  the  printing  is  said  to  have  been  finishe(£ 
has  asserted  that  this  edition  was  printed  at  London ;  but  no  stress  can  be 
laid  upon  a  date  found  in  a  book,  where  every  other  circumstance  with 
regarcl  to  the  printing  is  allowed  to  be  false.  Blackwood,  who  (next  to 
LesM  was  the  best  informed  of  all  Maiy's  advocates  in  that  age,  affirms, 
that  tne  French  edition  of  the  Detection  was  published  in  France  ;  **  II 
[Buchanan]  a  depuis  adioust6  a  ceste  declamation  un  petit  libelle  du  pre- 
tendu  manage  du  Due  cTe  Norfolk,  et  de  la  fa^on  de  son  proces,  et  la  tout 
envoyd  aux  Treres  a  la  Rochelle,  lesquels  voyants  qu'il  pouvoit  servir  a  la 
cause,  Ton  traduit  en  Francois,  et  iceluy  fut  imprim6e  a  Edinbouig,  c^est  a 
dire  a  la  Rochelle,  par  Thomas  Waltem,  nom  apost^  el  fait  a  plaisir." 
Martyre  de  Marie.  Jebb,  ii.  366.  The  author  of  the  Innocence  de  Marie 
goes  further,  and  names  the  French  translator  of  the  Detection.  *^  Et  icelui 
preinierement  coropos6  (comme  il  semble)  par  George  Buchanan  Escos- 
aoys,  et  depuis  traduit  en  langue  Fran9oise  par  un  Hugonot,  Poitevin  (advo- 
cat  de  vocation)  Camuz,  soy  disant  gentilhomme,  et  un  de  plus  remarquez 
sediteuz  de  France."  Jeob,  i.  425. 443.  The  concurring  testimony  of 
two  contemporaiy  authors,  whose  residence  in  France  afforded  them  suffi- 
cient means  of  information,  must  outweigh  a  slight  conjecture.  The 
French  translator  does  not  pretend  to  publish  the  original  French  letters  as 
written  by  the  queen  herself;  he  expressly  declares  that  'he  translated 
them  from  the  Latin.  Good.  i.  103.  Had  our  author  attended  to  all  these 
circumstances,  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  labour  of  so  many  criti- 
cisms to  prove  that  the  present  French  copy  of  the  letters  is  a  translation 
from  the  Latin.  The  French  editor  himself  acknowledges  it,  and,  so  far 
as  1  know,  no  person  ever  denied  it. 

VVe  may  observe  that  the  French  translator  was  so  ignorant  as  to  affirm 
that  Maiy  had  written  these  letters,  partly  in  French,  partly  in  Scottish. 
Good.  i.  103.  Had  this  translation  been  published  at  London  by  Cecil,  or 
had  it  been  made  by  his  direction,  so  gross  an  error  would  not  have  been 
admitted  into  it.  This  error,  however,  was  owing  to  an  odd  circumstance. 
In  the  Scottish  translation  of  the  Detection,  two  or  three  sentences  of  the 
original  French  were  prefixed  to  each  letter,  which  breaking^  off  with  an 
&c.  the  Scottish  translation  of  the  whole  letter  followed.  This  method  of 
printing  translations  was  not  uncommon  in  that  age.  The  French  editor, 
observing  this,  foolishly  concluded  that  the  letters  had  been  written  partly 
in  French,  partly  in  Scottish. 

If  we  carefully  consider  those  few  French  sentences  of  each  letter,  which 
still  remain,  and  apply  to  tbem  that  species  of  criticism  by  which  our 
author  has  examined  the  whole,  a  clear  proof  will  arise,  that  there  was  a 
French  copy  not  translated  from  the  Latin,  but  which  was  itself  the  origi- 
nal from  which  both  the  Latin  and  Scottish  have  been  translated.  This 
minute  criticism  must  necessarily  be  disagreeable  to  many  readers ;  but 
luckily  a  few  sentences  only  are  to  be  examined,  which  will  render  it 
extremely  short. 

In  the  first  letter,  the  French  sentence  prefixed  to  it  ends  with  these 
words,  yfcUsoit  bon.  It  is  plain  this  expression,  veu  ce  qwpeut  un  corps 
sans  oosur,  is  by  no  means  a  translation  of  cum  plane  perinae  essem  aique 
corpus  sine  corde.  The  whole  sentence  has  a  spirit  and  elegance  in  the 
French,  which  neither  the  Latin  nor  Scottish  has  retained.  Jusques  a 
la  din^e  is  not  a  translation  of  toto  prandii  tempore ;  the  Scottish  transla- 
tion, quhile  denner  time,  expresses  the  sense  of  the  French  more  proper^ ; 
kit  anciently  qMle  signified  vntt/  as  well  as  during.    Je  n^ay  pas  tenu 
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grand propot  is'not  justly  rendered  neque  cotUvierim  sermonem  cum  qwh 
quam;  the  phrase  used  in  the  French  copy  is  one  peculiar  to  that  language^ 
and  gives  a  more  probable  account  ol  her  behaviour  than  the  other. 
Jugeant  hien  qu*il  tvyfodsoii  bon  is  not  a  translation  oiul  qui  judicareni  id 
nflfi  esse  ex  usu.  The  French  sentence  prefixed  to  lett.  ^,  ends  with 
(tpprendre.  It  is  evident .  that  both  the  Latin  and  Scottish  translations 
have  omitted  altogether  these  words,  ei  toutefois  je  ne  puis  apprendre. 
The  French  sentence  prefixed  to  lett.  3.  ends  with  presenter,  J  ay  veilU 
plus  tard  la  haul  is  plainly  no  translation  of  diutius  illic  morata  sum;  the 
sense  oi^  tne  French  is  better  expressed  by  the  Scottish,  /  futve  xs>aMt  later 
there  up.  Again,  Pour  excuser  vostre  affaire  is  very  different  iVora  ad  excusan- 
dum  nostra  negotia-  The  five  remaining  letters  never  appeared  in  Latin ; 
nor  is  there  any  proof  of  their  being  ever  translated  into  that  language. 
Four  of  them,  however,  are  published  in  French.  This  entirely  overturns 
our  author's  hypothesis  concerning  the  necessity  of  a  translation  into  Latin. 
In  the  Scottish  edition  of  the  Detection,  the  whole  sonnet  is  printed  in 
French  as  well  as  in  Scottish.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  this  Scot- 
tish copy  could  be  the  original  from  which  the  French  was  translated. 
The  French  consists  of  verses  which  have  both  measure  and  rhyme,  and 
which,  in  many  places,  are  far  from  being  inelegant.  The  Scottish  con- 
sists of  an  equal  number  of  lines,  but  without  measure  or  rhyme.  Now  no 
man  could  ever  think  of  a  thing  so  absurd  and  impracticable  as  to  require 
one  to  translate  a  certain  given  number  of  lines  in  prose,  into  an  equal 
number  of  verses  where  both  measure  and  rhyme  were  to  be  observed. 
The  Scottish,  on  the  contrary,  appears  manifestly  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
French ;  the  phrases,  the  idioms,  and  many  of  the  words  are  French,  and 
not  Scottish.  Besides,  the  Scottish  translator  has,  in  several  instances, 
mistaken  the  sense  of  the  French,  and  in  many  more  expresses  the  sense 
imperfectly.  Had  the  sonnet  been  forged,  this  could  not  have  happened. 
The  directors  of  the  fraud  would  have  understood  their  own  work.  I 
shall  satis^  myself  with  one  example,  in  which  there  is  a  proof  of  both 
my  assertions.    Stanza  viii.  ver.  9. 

Pour  luy  j'attendz  toute  bonne  fortune^ 
Pour  luy  je  veux  garder  sante  et  vie, 
Pour  luy  tout  vertu  de  suivre  j'ay  envie. 

For  him  I  attend  all  good  fortune,      ^ 
For  him  I  will  conserve  helthe  and  lyfe, 
For  him  I  desire  to  ensue  courage. 

Attend  in  the  first  line  is  not  a  Scottish,  but  a  French  phrase  ;  the  two 
other  lines  do  not  express  the  sense  of  the  French,  and  the  last  is  absolute 
nonsense. 

The  eighth  letter  was  never  translated  into  French.  It  contains  much 
refined  mysticism  about  devices,  a  folly  of  that  age,  of  which  Mary  was 
very  fond,  as  appears  from  several  other  circumstances,  particularly  from 
a  letter  concerning  impresas,  by  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  If  Mary's 
adversaries  forged  her  letters,  they  were  certainly  employed  veiy  idly 
when  they  produced  this. 

From  tnese  observations  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  there  was  a  French 
copy  of  Maiy's  letters,  of  which  the  Latin  and  Scottish  were  only  transla- 
tions. Nothing  now  remains  of  this  copy  but  those  few  sentences,  which 
are  prefixed  to  the  Scottish  translation.  The  French  editor  laid  hold  of 
these  sentences,  and  tacked  his  own  translation  to  them,  which  so  far  as  it 
is  his  work,  is  a  servile  and  a  veiy  wretched  translation  of  Buchanan's 
Latin;  whereas,  in  those  introductory  sentences,  we  have  discovered 
strong  marks  of  their  being  originals,  and  certain  proofs  that  they  are  not 
transbted  from  the  Latin. 
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It  b  apparent,  too»  from  comparing  the  Latin  and  Scottish  translations 
with  these  sentences,  that  the  Scottish  translator  has  more  perfectly  attained 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  French  than  the  Latin.  And  as  it  appears  that 
tiie  letters  were  very  early  translated  into  Scottish,  Good.  ii.  76,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Buchanan  made  his  translation,  not  from  the  French  but  from 
the  Scottish  copy.  Were  it  necessaiy,  several  critical  proofs  of  this  might 
be  produced.  One  that  has  been  already  mentioned  seems  decisive. 
DtittiusUUc  morata  sum  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  iof  ay  veUU phis 
tard  la  haiU;  but  if,  instead  oHwaUcU  [i.  e.  watched]  laiUr  mere  tcp,  we 
suppose  that  Buchanan  read  /  waikUj  &c.  this  mistake,  into  which  he  might 
so  easily  have  fallen,  accounts  for  the  error  in  his  translation. 

These  criticisms,  however  minute,  appear  to  be  well  founded.  But 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  concerning  them,  the  other  arguments, 
with  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  remain  in  full  force. 

The  external  proofs  of  the  forgery  of  the  queen's  letters,  which  our 
author  has  produced,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  specious,  but  are  not  more 
solid  than  tnat  which  we  have  already  examined.  These  proofs  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads.  1.  The  erroneous  and  contradictory  accounts 
which  are  said  to  be  given  of  the  letters,  upon  the  first  judicial  production 
of  them.  In  the  secret  council  held  Decern.  4, 1567,  they  are  described  as 
^  her  privie  letters  written  and  subscrivit  with  her  awin  hand."  Haynes, 
454.  Good.  ii.  64.  In  the  act  of  parliament,  passed  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month,  they  are  described  as  ^  her  privie  letters  written  halelie  with 
her  awin  hand.  Good.  ib.  67.  This  diversity  of  description  has  been 
considered  as  a  strong  presumption  of  forgery.  The  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Hume  accounts  for  this  is  natural  and  plausible,  vol.  v.  p.  498.  And  seve- 
ral ingenious  remarks,  tending  to  confirm  his  observations,  are  made  in  a 
pamphlet  lately  published,  entitled.  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  the  Inquiry 
uUo  the  Evidence  against  Mary  aueen  of  Scots.  To  what  they  have  ol>- 
served  it  may  be  added,  that  tne  original  act  of  secret  council  does  not 
now  exist ;  we  have  only  a  copy  of  it  found  among  Cecil's  papers,  and  the 
transcriber  has  been  manifestly  so  ignorant,  or  so  careless,  that  an  aigument 
founded  entirely  upon  the  supposition  of  his  accuracy  is  of  little  force. 
Several  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  we  are  enabled  to  point  out,  by 
comparing  his  copy  of  the  act  of  secret  council  with  the  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  consequence  of  it.  The  former  contains  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment ;  in  the  latter  the  real  petition  is  resumed  verbatim^  and  converted 
into  a  law.  In  the  copy,  the  queen's  marriage  with  Both  well  is  called  **  a 
priveit  marriage,"  which  it  certainly  was  not ;  for  it  was  celebrated,  af^er 
proclamation  of  banns,  in  St.  Giles's  church,  three  several  days,  and  with 
public ^emni^ ;  but  in  the  act  it  is  denominated  '*  ane  pretendit  mar- 
riage," which  is  the  proper  description  of  it,  according  to  tne  ideas  of  the 


blindly  affectionat.  In  the  copy 
tuous  men  abhorring  their  iraine  and  company."  In  the  act,  ^*  their  tyran- 
nie  and  company,"  which  is  evidently  the  true  reading,  as  the  other  has 
either  no  meaning,  or  is  a  mere  tautology.  2.  The  other  proof  of  the 
forgery  of  the  letters  is  founded  upon  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
account,  given  of  the  time  when,  and  the  places  from  which,  the  letters 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written,  with  what  is  certainly  known  concern* 
ing  the  queen's  motions.  According  to  the  paper  published,  Anders,  'i. 
269,  which  has  been  called  Murray  s  Diary,  and  which  is  formed  upon  the 
authority  of  the  letters,  Mary  set  out  from  Edinbuigh  to  Glasgow,  Januaiy 
21,  t567  ;  she  arrived  there  on  the  23d ;  left  that  place  on  the  27th ;  she, 
together  with  the  king,  reached  Linlithgow  on  the  28th,  staid  in  that  town 
Ofuy  one  night,  and  returned  to  Edinbuigh  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
But,  according  to  Mr.  Goodall,  the  queen  did  not  leave  Edinburgh  until 
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Frida^j  Jan.  24th ;  as  she  staid  a  night  at  Callendar,  she  could  not  reach 
Glas^w  aoQoer  than  the  eveniog^  of  Saturday  the  25th  ;  and  she  returned 
to  Linlithgow  on  Tuesday  the  28th.  By  consequence,  the  first  letter, 
which  supposes  the  queen  to  have  been  at  least  four  days  in  Glasgow,  as 
well  as  the  second  letter,  which  bears  date  at  Glasgow,  iSa^tircIay  mornings 
whereas  she  did  not  arrive  there  until  the  evening,  must  be  foi^eries. 
That  the  queen  did  not  set  out  from  Edinbuii^h  sooner  than  the  24th  of 
January,  is  evident  (as  he  contends)  from  the  public  records,  which  contain 
a  Precept  of  a  comirmaiion  of  a  life-rent  bv  James  Boyd  to  Margaret 
Chalmers,  granted  by  the  queen,  on  the  24th  of  January,  at  Edinburgh ; 
and  likewise  a  letter  of  the  queen's  dated  at  Edinburgh  on  the  same  aay, 
appointinfi^  James  Inglis  tailor  to  the  prince  her  son.  That  the  king  and 
queen  had  returned  to  Linlithgow  on  the  28th  appears  from  a  deed,  in  which 
they  appoint  Andrew  Ferrier  keeper  of  their  palace  there,  dated  at  Lin* 
lith^ow,  January  28.    Good.  i.  118. 

This  has  been  represented  to  be  not  only  a  convincing,  but  a  legal  proof 
of  the  fbigeiy  of  the  letters  said  to  be  written  by  Maiy ;  but  bow  far  it 
falls  short  of  this  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  It  is  evident,  from  a  declaration  or  confession  made  by  the  bishop  of 
Ross,  that  before  the  conferences  at  York,  which  were  opened  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  1568,  Mary  had,  by  an  artifice  of  Maitland's,  got  into  her 
hands  a  copy  of  those  letters  which  her  subjects  accused  her  of  having 
written  to  Bothwell.  Brown's  Trial  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  31.  36.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  bishop  of  Ross  had  seen  the  letters  before  he 
wrote  the  defence  of  queen  Mary's  honour  in  the  year  1670,  They  were 
published  to  all  the  world,  together  with  Buchanan  s  Detection,  A.  D.  1571. 
Now,  if  they  had  contained  an  error  so  gross,  and  at  that  time  so  obvious 
to  discovery,  as  the  supposing  the  queen  to  have  passed  several  days  at 
Glasgow,  while  she  was  reafly  at  Edinburgh ;  had  tliey  contained  a  letter 
dated  at  Glasgow,  Saturday  morning,  though  she  did  not  arrive  there  till 
the  evening :  is  it  possible  {hat  she  herself,  who  knew  her  own  motions,  or 

Uhe  able  and  zealous  advocates  who  appeared  for  her  in  that  age,  should 
not  have  published  and  exposed  this  contradiction,  and,  by  so  doin^,  have 
blasted  at  once  the  credit  of  such  an  imposturc  ?  In  disquisitions  which  are 
naturally  abstruse  and  intricate,  the  ingenuity  of  the  latest  author  may  dis- 
cover many  things  which  have  escaped  the  attention,  or  bafiled  the  saga- 
city, of  those  who  have  formerly  considered  the  same  subject.  But  when 
a  matter  of  fact  lay  so  obvious  to  view,  this  circumstance  of  its  being  ud* 
observed  by  the  queen  herself,  or  by  any  of  her  adherents,  is  almost  a 
demonstration  that  there  is  some  mistake  or  fallacy  in  our  author's  argu- 
ments. So  far  are  any,  either  of  our  historians,  or  oi  Maiy 's  defenders,  from 
calling  in  question  the  common  account  concerning  the  time  of  the  queen's 
setting  out  to  Glasgow,  and  her  returning  fix)m  it,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  any  difference  among  them  with  regard  to  this  point.  But 
farther. 

2.  Those  papers  in  the  public  records,  on  which  our  author  rests  the 
proof  of  his  assertion  concerning  the  queen's  motions,  are  not  tiie  originals 
subscribed  by  the  queen,  but  copies  only,  or  translations  of  copies  of  those 
originals.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  very  eas]^,  to  render  this 
intelligible  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  law  in  Scotland ;  but 
eveiy  Scotsman  conversant  m  business  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that 
the  precept  of  confirmation  of  the  life-rent  to  Boyd  is  only  a  Latin  copy 
or  note  ot  a  precept,  which  was  sealed  with  the  privy  seal,  on  a  warrant 
fix>m  the  signet  oflace,  proceeding  on  a  signature  which  bore  date  at  Edin- 
buigh  the  24th  of  Januaiy ;  and  that  the  deed  in  favour  of  James  Inglis  is 
the  copy  of  a  letter,  sealed  with  the  privy  seal,  proceeding  on  a  signature 
which  Sore  datp  at  Edinburgh  January  24.  From  all  this  we  may  aiguo 
with  some  degree  of  reason,  that  a  proof  founded  on  papers  which  are  ao 
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many  removes  distant  from  the  or^inalsy  camiot  but  be  veiy  lame  and 
uncertain. 

3.  At  that  time  all  public  papers  weie  issued  in  the  name  both  of  the 
king^  and  queen ;  by  law,  the  King's  subscription  was  no  less  ie()uisite  to 
anj  paper  than  the  queen's ;  and  therefore,  unless  the  original  signatures 
be  proaucedy  in  order  to  ascertain  the  particular  dajr  when  each  of  them 
signed,  or  to  prove  that  it  was  signed  only  by  one  of  them,  the  legal  proof 
arising  from  tnese  papers  would  be,  that  both  the  king  and  queen  signed 
them  at  Edinburgh  on  the  24th  of  Januaiy. 

4.  The  dates  of  the  warrants  or  precepts  issued  by  the  sovereign  in  that 
age  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measuie  arbitraiy,  and  fixed  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  writer ;  and  of  consequence,  these  dates  v^ere  seldom  accu- 
rate, are  often  false,  and  can  never  be  relied -upon.  This  abuse  became  so 
frequent,  and  was  found  to  be  so  pernicious,  that  an  act  of  parliament,  A. 
D.  1592,  declared  the  fixiog  a  false  date  to  a  signature  to  be  high  treason, 

5.  There  still  remain,  in  the  public  records,  a  mat  number  of  papers, 
which  prove  the  necessit^r  of  this  law,  as  well  as  mefallacy  of  our  author's 
arguments.  And  though  it  be  no  easy  matter,  at  the  distance  of  two  cen- 
turies, to  prove  any  particular  date  to  be  false,  yet  surprising  instances  of 
this  kind  shall  be  produced.  Nothing  is  more  certain  from  nistoiy,  than 
that  the  king  was  at  Glasgow  24th  January,  1567  ;  and  yet  the  record  of 
signatures  from  1565  to  1582,  fol.  16th,  contains  the  copy  of  a  signature  to 
Archibald  Edmonston,  said  to  have  been  subSbribed  by  our  soroereignsy  u 
e.  the  king  and  queen,  at  Edinbuigh,  Jan.  24, 1567  ;  so  that  if  we  were 
to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  dates  in  the  records  of  that  age,  or  to  hold  our 
author's  ailment  to  be  good,  it  would  prove  that  not  only  the  queen,  but 
the  king  too  was  at  Edinbuigh  on  the  24th  of  January. 

It  appears,  from  an  orijginS  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Koss,  that  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1566,  Mary  Jay  at  the  point  of  death ;  Keith,  App.  134  ;  and 
yet  a  deed  is  to  be  found  in  the  public  records,  which  bears  that  it  was 
sigjied  by  the  queen  that  day.    Privy  seal,  lib.  35.  fol.  89.    OuchUrlany,*' 

Bothwell  seized  the  queen  as  slie  returned  from  Stirling,  April  24, 1567, 
and  (according  to  her  own  account)  conducted  her  to  Dunbar  with  all  dili- 
gence. And.  i.  95.  But  our  author,  relying  on  the  dates  of  some  papers 
which  he  found  in  the  records,  supposes  that  Bothwell  allowed  her  to  stop 
at  Edinbui^b,  and  to  transact  business  there.  Nothing  can  be  more  im- 
probable than  this  supposition.  We  may  therefore  rank  the  date  of  the 
deed  to  Wri^ht^  Privy  seal,  lib.  36.  fcjl.  43,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  our 
author,  vol.  i.  124,  among  the  instances  of  the  false  dates  of  papers  which 
were  issued  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  in  that  a^e.  Our  author  has 
mistaken  the  date  of  the  other  paper  to  Forbes,  ibid. ;  it  is  s^ed  April  14th, 
not  April  24th. 

If  there  be  any  point  agreed  upon  in  Maiy's  history,  it  is,  that  she  re^ 
maiiied  at  Dunbar  from  the  time  that  Bothwell  carried  her  thither,  till  she 
returned  to  Edinburgh  along  with  him  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Our 
author  himself  allows  that  she  resided  twelve  days  there,  vol.  i.  367.  Now 
though  there  are  deeds  in  the  records  which  bear  that  they  were  signed  by 
the  queen  at  Dunbar  during  that  time,  vet  there  are  others  which  bear  that 
they  were  signed  at  Edinbuigh ;  c.  g.  there  is  one  at  Edinburgh,  April  27th, 
Privy  seal,  lib.  36.  fol.  97.  There  are  others  said  to  be  signed  at  Dunbar 
on  that  day.  Lib.  31.  Chart.  No.  524.  526.  lb.  lib.  32.  No.  164.  157. 
There  are  some  signed  at  Dunbar,  April  28th.  Others  at  Edinbuigh,  April 
30th,  lib.  32.    Chart.  No.  492.    Others  at  Dunbar,  May  1st.    id.  ibid. 

*  N.  B.  In  some  of  the  earlv  odltioM  of  this  DiaertaUon,  anoUier  instance  of  tiie  same  nature 
With  thooe  which  go  before  and  follow  was  mentioned ;  bat  that»  as  haa  aince  been  diaoovered,  wm 
founded  oa  a  mistake  of  the  penon  employed  to aearch  the  lecorda,  and  la  tbenfore  omlued  in  this 
edition.  The  reasoning  however,  in  the  diaKitatloii,  atanda  aiiii  in  foree^  notwithstanding  thii 
omlnion. 

Vol.  III.- 
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No.  158.  These  different  charters  suppose  the  queen  to  have  made  so 
many  unknown,  improbable,  and  inconsistent  journeys,  that  they  afford  the 
clearest  demonstration  that  the  dates  in  these  records  ought  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

This  becomes  more  evident  from  the  date  of  the  charter  said  to  be  signed 
April  27th,  which  happened  that  year  to  be  a  Sunday,  which  was  not,  at 
that  time,  a  day  of  business  in  Scotland,  ab  appears  from  the  books  of 
iederuntf  then  kept  by  the  lords  of  session. 

From  this  short  review  of  our  author's  proof  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters 
to  Bothwell,  it  is  evident,  that  his  arguments  are  far  from  amounting  to 
demoastration.* 

Another  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  is  founded  on 
the  style  and  composition,  wtrich  are  said  to  be  altgether  unworthy  of  the 
queen,  and  unlike  her  real  productions.  It  is  plain,  both  from  tne  great 
accuracy  of  composition  in  most  of  Mary's  letters,  and  even  from  her 
solicituae  to  write  theth  in  a  fair  hand,  that  she  valued  herself  on  those 
accomplishments,  and  was  desirous  of  being  esteemed  an  elegant  writer. 
But  when  she  wrote  at  any  time  in  a  hurry,  then  many  marks  of  inaccuracy 
appear.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  paper  published, 
Good.  ii.  301.  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell  were  written  in  tne  utmost  hurry ; 
and  yet  under  all  the  disadvantas^es  of  a  translation,  they  are  not  destitute 
either  of  spirit  or  of  eneigy.  1  he  manner  in  which  she  expresses  her 
love  to  Bothwell  has  been  pronounced  indecent  and  even  shocking.  But 
Mary's  temper  led  her  to  warm  expressions  of  her  regard  ;  those  refine- 
ments of  delicacy,  which  now  appear  in  all  the  commerce  between  the 
sexes,  were  in  that  age  but  little  known,  even  among  persons  of  the  highest 
rank.  Among  the  earl  of  Hardwicke's  papers,  there  is  a  series  of  letters, 
from  Mary  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  copied  from  the  Harleian  library,  p. 
37.  b.  9.  lol.  88,  in  which  Mary  declares  her  love  to  that  nobleman  in  a 
language  which  would  now  be  reckoned  extremely  indelicate ;  Hard.  State 
Papers,  i.  189,  &c. 

Some  of  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell  were  written  before  the  murder  of 
her  husband  ;  some  of  them  after  that  event,  and  before  her  marriage  to 
Bothwell.  Those  which  are  prior  to  the  death  of  her  husband  abound 
with  the  fondest  expressions  of  her  love  to  Bothwell,  and  excite  something 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  their  familiarity  had  been  extremely  criminal. 
We  find  in  them,  too,  some  dark  expressions,  which  her  enemies  employed 
to  prove  that  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  schemes  which  were  formed 
against  her  husband's  life.  Ot  this  kind  are  the  following  passages: 
**  Alace !  1  never  dissavit  ony  body ;  but  I  remit  me  altogiader  to  zour 
will.  Send  me  advertisement  quhat  I  sail  do,  and  auhatsaever  thing  come 
thereof,  I  sail  obey  zow.  Advise  to  with  zourself,  gif  ze  can  nnd  out 
ony  mair  secret  inventioun  by  medicine,  for  he  suld  tak  medicine,  and  the 
bath  at  Craigmillar."  Good.  ii.  22.  *'See  not  hir  quhais  fenzeit  teiris 
suld  not  be  sa  meikle  praisit  and  estemit,  as  the  trew  and  faithfull  travellis 

*  The  uncertainty  of  any  conclusion  formed  merely  on  the  date  of  fnibik  papers  in  that  age, 
especially  with  respect  to  Uie  kinR,  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  a  dibrovery  which  was  made 
lately.  Mr.  Davidson  (to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  much  infonnaiion  when  I  composed  this  dia- 
serta'tion  thirty-three  years  a£o)  has,  in  the  course  of  his  intelligent  researches  into  the  antiquitlea 
of  his  country,  found  an  origmal  paper  whicii  must  appear  curious  to  Scottisli  antiquaries.  Bucha- 
nan asserfs,  that  on  account  of  the  king's  frttiuent  absence,  occasioned  by  his  dissipation  and  k)ve 
of  field  sports,  a  eaduUty  or  stamp  cut  in  metal,  was  made,  with  which  his  name  was  affixed  to 
public  deeds,  as  if  be  had  been  present.  Hist.  lib.  xvii.  p.  343.  Edit.  Ruddim.  Knox  relatra  the 
same  thing,  Hist.  p.  393.  How  much  this  may  have  divested  the  king  of  the  consequence  which  ba 
derived  from  having  his  nainecon joined  witli  that  of  the  queen  in  all  public  deeds,  as  the  affixing 
of  his  name  was  thereby  put  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  person  who  had  the  custo<Iy  of  tba 
eaehetu^  is  manifest.  The  keeping  of  it,  as  both  Buchanan  and  Knox  afhrm,  was  committed  lo 
Rixk>.  A  late  defender  of  queen  Mary  calls  In  question  what  they  relate,  and  seems  to  consider  It 
as  one  of  the  aspersions.  GochIbII,  vol.  1.  p.  338.  The  truth  of  iheir  assertion,  however,  is  now 
AiUy  established  by  the  original  deed  which  I  have  mentioned.  This  I  have  seen  and  exaniliwd 
with  attention.  It  is  now  lodged  by  Mr.  Davidson  In  the  signet  office.  In  It,  the  eabacrtpclan  of 
the  lEtJ(^*8  name  baa  evideaUy  been  made  by  a  cucketu  with  printers*  Ink. 
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quhilk  I  susfene  for  to  merit  hir  place.  For  obtaiaiog  of  the  quhilk, 
againis  my  Daturaly  I  betray  is  thame  that  may  impescbe  me.  God  loigive 
me,"  &c.  Ibid.  27.  **  I  have  walkit  laiter  tbairup,  than  I  wald  have  done, 
gif  it  bad  not  been  to  draw  something  out  of  him,  quhilk  this  bearer  will 
shaw  zow,  auhilk  is  the  fairest  commodity  that  can  be  offerit  to  excuse 
zour  affairs.  Ibid.  32.  From  the  letters  posterior  to  the  death  of  her 
husband,  it  is  evident  that  the  scheme  of  JBothwell's  seizing  Mary  hr 
force,  and  carrying  her  along  with  him,  was  contrived  in  concert  wim 
herself,  and  witL  her  approbation.* 

*  Tbai  letten  of  ao  mach  importance  as  tiioae  of  Mary  to  Botbwdl  ahould  hare  been  enilicljr 
lost,  appears  to  many  altogether  unaccountable.  After  being  produced  in  England  before  £lizabetb*a 
commitwionenB,  they  were  delivered  baclc  by  tbem  to  the  earl  of  Murray.  Good.  tt.  335.  He  seems 
to  have  kept  them  m  his  possession  during  life.  After  bis  death  they  fell  Into  the  bandsof  Lennox 
his  successor,  who  restored  them  to  the  earl  of  Morton.  Good.  U.  91.  Though  it  be  not  necesearilv 
connected  with  any  of  the  questions  wtiich  gave  o«»slon  to  this  dissertation,  it  may  perhaps  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  readers  to  inform  them,  that,  after  a  very  diligent  search,  which  has 
lately  been  ma<Je,  no  copy  of  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  public  libraries 
in  Great  Britain.  The  only  certain  intelligence  concerning  them,  since  the  time  of  their  being  de- 
livered to  Morton,  was  communicated  by  the  accurate  Dr.  Biich. 

Extract  of  the  letters  of  Robert  Bowes,  Esq.  ambassador  ttom  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  written  to  At  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state,  from  the  original  register  book  of 
Mr.  Bowes'B  leuers,  from  15tli  of  August,  1582,  to  S8tb  September,  1583,  in  the  possession  of  Chris- 
topher UunteTi  M.  D.  of  Durham. 

1583f  8th  November,  from  Edinburgh 

An)elt  I  have  been  borne  in  hand,  That  the  coffer  wherein  were  the  originals  of  letters  between 
tlie  Scottish  queen  and  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  had  been  delivered  to  sundry  hands,  and  thereby  was 
at  present  wanting,  and  unknown  where  ii  rested,  yei  [  have  learned  certainly  by  the  prior  of  Plus- 
cardyne's  means,  that  botli  the  coffer  and  also  the  writings  are  come,  and  now  remain  with  the  earl 
of  Gowrie,  who,  I  perceive,  will  be  hardly  intreated  to  make  delivery  to  her  MaJesQr,  according  to 
her  Majesty's  desire. 

This  lime  past  I  have  expended  in  searching  where  the  coffer  and  writing  were,  wherein,  without 
the  help  of  the  prior,  I  should  have  found  great  difficulty ;  now  I  will  essay  Gowiic,  and  of  my 
success  you  shall  be  shortly  advertised. 

13ih  of  November,  1582,  fh>m  Edinburgh. 
Because  I  had  both  learned,  that  the  casket  and  letters  mentioned  in  my  last,  before  these  were 
come  to  the  ponession  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  also  found  that  no  mean  might  prevail  to  win  the 
same  out  of  his  hands  without  his  own  consent  and  privity ;  in  which  behalf  I  had  employed  fit  in- 
struments, that  nevertheless  profiting  nothing;  therefore  I  attempted  to  essay  himself^ letting  him 
Know  that  tlie  said  casket  and  letters  should  have  been  brought  to  her  Majesty  by  the  offer  and 
good  means  of  good  friends,  promising  to  have  delivered  them  to  her  Majeslv  before  they  came  into 
his  hands  and  custody,  and  knowing  that  he  did  bear  the  like  afiection,  and  was  ready  to  pleasure 
her  Majesty  in  all  things,  and  chiefly  in  this  that  bad  been  thus  f^  tendered  to  her  M^joty,  and 
which  iliereby  should  oe  wdl  accepted  and  with  princely  thanks  and  gratuity  be  requited  to  his 
:»mfort  and  contentment ;  I  moved  him  that  they  might  be  a  present  to  be  sent  to  her  Majcvty  fh)m 
him,  and  that  I  might  cause  the  entne  to  be  conveyed  to  her  Majesty,  adding  hereunto  such  words 
and  argumenij  as  might  botli  stir  up  a  hope  of  liberality,  and  also  best  effect  the  purpose.  At  the 
fir»i  he  was  loth  to  agree  that  they  were  in  his  possession :  but  I  let  him  plainly  kmw  that  I  was 
certainly  informed  that  they  were  delivered  to  him  by  Sanders  Jardin ;  whereupon  he  pressed  to 
know  who  did  so  inform  me,  inquiring  whether  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Morton  had  done  it,  or  no. 
I  did  not  otherwise  in  plain  terms  deny  or  answer  thereunto,  but  that  he  might  think  that  he  bad 
told  roe  as  the  prior  Is  ready  to  avouch,  and  well  pkuxsed  that  I  shall  give  him  to  be  the  author 
thereof;  which  he  had  said  [though]  all  there  letters  were  in  his  keeping  (which  he  would  neither 
grant  nor  deny),  yet  he  might  not  deliver  them  to  any  person  without  the  consents  and  privitleB,  as 
well  of  the  king,  that  had  interest  therein,  ss  also  of  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  enterprisers  of  the 
action,  ogainst  the  king's  mother,  and  that  would  have  them  kept  ss  an  evidence  to  warrant  and 
make  good  that  action.  And  albeit  I  replied,  that  their  action  in  that  part  touching  the  assignation 
of  the  crown  to  the  king  by  his  roothe/  had  received  such  establishment,  confirmation  and  strength, 
by  acts  of  parliaments  and  other  public  authority  and  instruments,  as  neither  should  that  case  be 
suffered  tn  come  in  debate  or  question,  nor  such  scrolls  end  papers  ought  to  be  showed  for  the 
strengthening  thereof,  so  as  these  might  well  be  lefl  and  be  rendpred  to  the  hands  of  her  Majesty,  to 
whom  ihey  wered<^ned  before  they  fell  into  his  keeping ;  yet  he  would  not  be  removed  or  satlmed ; 
concluding,  after  much  reasonings,  that  Ihe  carl  of  Morion,  nor  any  other  that  had  the  charge  and 
ke<>ping  thereof,  durst  at  any  time  makedelivery :  and  bt^cnuse  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  moved 
him  therein,  and  that  he  would  gladly  both  answer  her  Majesty's  good  expectation  in  him,  and  also 
perform  his  duty  due  to  hiA  soverel^,  and  associates  in  the  action  aforesaid ;  therefore  he  would 
seek  out  the  said  casket  and  letters,  at  his  return  to  his  house,  which  he  thought  should  be  withm  a 
short  time :  and  u|Jon  finding  of  the  same,  and  better  advice  and  consideration  bad  of  the  cause,  he 
would  give  farther  answer.  This  resolution  I  have  received  as  to  the  thing ;  and  for  the  present  I 
cottU  not  better,  leaving  htan  to  give  her  Majesty  such  testimony  of  his  good  will  towards  her,  by  his 
frank  dealing  herein,  as  she  may  have  cause  to  confirm  her  Highness's  good  opinion  conceived 
airpady  of  him,  and  be  thereby  drawn  to  greater  goodness  towards  liim.  I  shall  still  labour  bSni 
both  by  myself  and  also  by  all  otbermeans;  bat  I  greatly  distnist  tbedcslred  siacee«  bersiii. 
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With  respect  to  the  sonnets,  sir  David  Daliymple  has  proyed  clearly, 
that  thej  must  have  been  written  after  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  prior 
to  Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell.  But  as  hardly  any  part  of  my  narra- 
tive is  founded  upon  what  is  contained  in  the  sonnets,  and  as  in  this  Dis- 
sertation I  have  been  constrained  to  dwell  longer  upon  minute  and  verbal 
criticisms  than  may  be  interesting  and  agreeable  to  many  of  my  readers, 
I  shall  rest  satisfied  with  referring,  for  inlormation  concerning  every  parti- 
cular rehtive  to  the  sonnets,  to  Remarks  on  the  History  of  ScoiUmdy 
Chap.  XL 

Having  thus  stated  the  proof  on  both  sides ;  having  examined  at  so  great 
a  length  the  different  systems  with  regard  to  the  facts  in  controversy ;  it 
may  be  expected  that  I  should  now  pronounce  sentence.  In  my  opinion, 
there  are  only  two  conclusions,  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  enumerated. 

One,  that  Bothwell,  prompted  by  his  ambition  or  love,  encouraged  by 
the  queen's  known  aversion  to  her  husband,  and  presuming  on  her  attach- 
ment to  himself,  struck  the  blow  without  having  concerted  with  her  the 
manner  or  circumstances  of  perpetrating  that  crime.  That  Maiy,  instead 
of  testifying  much  indignation  at  the  deed,  or  discovering  any  resentment 
against  Bomwell,  who  was  accused  of  having  committed  it,  continued  to 
load  him  with  marks  of  her  regard,  conducted  his  trial  in  such  a  manner 

S4Ui  of  Noyember,  1582|  from  EdintMugh. 

For  Uie  recovery  of  the  letters  in  the  coffetf  come  to  the  hands  of  the  eaii  of  Gowrie,  I  have  Jatdjr 
movod  him  earnestly  therein,  letting  him  know  the  purpose  of  the  Scottish  queen,  both  giving  out 
that  the  letters  are  counterfeited  by  her  rebels,  and  also  seeking  thereon  to  have  them  delivered  to 
her  or  defaced,  and  that  the  means  which  slie  will  make  in  this  iKihalf  shall  be  so  great  and  effectual, 
as  these  writings  camiot  be  safely  kept  in  that  rralm  without  dangerous  oflence  of  him  that  hath 
the  custody  thereof,  ndlher  shall  he  that  is  once  known  tn  have  them  be  suffered  to  hold  them  in 
his  hands.  Herewith  I  have  at  large  opened  ttie  periJs  likely  to  fall  to  that  action,  and  the  imrties 
therein,  and  particular  to  himself  that  is  now  openly  known  to  have  the  possession  of  these  writing^ 
and  I  have  lettin  him  see  wliat  surety  it  shall  bring  to  the  said  cause  and  all  the  parties  therein,  and 
to  himself,  that  these  wrillngB  mav  be  with  secrecy  and  good  order  committed  to  the  keeping  of  her 
Mi^)esty,  tnat  wUl  have  them  ready  whensoever  any  use  shall  be  for  them,  and  by  her  Highness's 
countenance  defend  them  and  the  parties  fh>m  such  wrongftil  objections  as  shall  be  laid  against 
them,  offering  at  iensth  to  him,  that  if  he  be  not  fully  satisfied  herein,  or  doubt  that  the  rest  of  the 
■laociates  shall  not  like  of  the  delivery  of  them  to  lier  Majesty  in  this  good  manner,  and  for  the  in- 
terest rehearsed,  that  1  shall  readily,  upon  moetins  and  conference  with  them,  procure  their  assent  in 
this  part  (a  matter  more  easv  to  offer  than  to  perrorm) ;  and  lastly,  moving  him  that  (for  the  secrocy 
and  benefit  of  the  cause,  and  that  her  Majesty*s  good  opinion  towards  himself  may  be  firmly  settled 
and  confirmed  by  his  acceptable  forwardness  herein)  he  would,  without  needless  scruple,  frankly 
commit  these  writings  to  her  Majesty's  good  custody  for  the  good  uses  received.  After  long  debate 
he  resolved,  and  said,  that  lie  would  unfcfgnedty  shew  and  do  to  her  Majesty  all  the  plessure  that 
lie  might  without  offence  to  the  king  his  sovereign,  and  prejudice  to  the  associates  in  the  action, 
and  therefore  he  would  first  make  search  and  view  the  saiil  letters,  and  herein  take  advice  what  he 
might  do,  and  how  fhr  he  might  satisfy  and  content  her  Majesty ;  promising  thereon  to  give  more 
lesolttte  answer:  and  he  concluded  flatly  that  after  he  had  found  and  seen  the  writings,  that  he 
might  not  make  delivery  of  them  without  the  privity  of  the  king.  Albeit  I  stood  along  with  him 
against  his  resolution  in  this  point,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  this  mattw  before  the  letters  were  in 
the  hands  of  her  Majesty,  lcttin|r  him  see  tliat  hlsdointn  there  should  admit  great  danger  to  the 
cause ;  yet  I  could  not  remove  him  from  it  It  may  be  that  be  meaneth  to  put  over  the  matter  from 
himself  to  the  king,  upon  sight  whereof  I  shall  travel  effectually  to  obtain  the  king's  consent,  that 
the  letters  may  be  committed  to  her  Majesty's  keeping,  thinking  it  more  easy  to  prevail  herein  witli 
the  king,  in  the  present  k>ve  and  affection  that  he  beareth  to  her  Blghness,  than  to  win  any  thing  at 
the  hands  of  the  associates  in  the  action,  whereof  some  principal  c^  them  now  come  and  remain 
at  the  devotion  of  the  king's  mother;  in  this  I  shall  sUil  call  on  Gowrie,  to  search  out  the  coffer,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise :  and  as  1  sliall  find  him  minded  to  do  therein,  so  shall  I  do  my  best  and  whole 
endeavour  to  effiect  the  sdccen  to  her  Majesty's  best  contentment. 

Sd  Deoember,  1592,  fhnn  Edlnbmi^. 

Because  T  saw  good  opportunity  offered  to  renew  the  matter  to  the  earl  of  Gowrie  fbr  recovery  of 
the  letters  in  the  coffer  in  his  hands,  therefore  I  put  him  In  mind  thereof:  whereupon  be  told  me 
that  the  duke  of  Lennox  had  sought  earnestly  to  have  had  those  letters,  and  that  the  king  did  know 
where  they  were,  so  as  they  could  not  be  delivered  to  her  Majesty  without  the  king's  privity  and 
consent,  and  he  pretended  to  be  still  willing  to  pleasure  her  Majesty  In  the  same,  so  far  as  he  may 
with  his  duty  to  the  king  and  to  the  rest  of  the  associates  In  that  action:  but  I  greatly  distrust  to 
eflfoct  this  to  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  wherein,  nevertheless,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  endeavoun. 

Whether  James  VI.,  who  put  the  earl  of  Gowrie  to  death,  A.  D.  1584,  and  seised  all  hli  eflbcta, 
took  care  to  destroy  his  mother's  lettera,  for  whose  honour  he  was  at  that  time  extremely  zeahraa ; 
whether  they  have  perishod  by  some  unknown  accident,  or  whether  they  may  not  still  remain  nn 
.observed  UBOOg  tbe  arcblTei  of  lome  of  our  groat  families,  It  ia  tanpoHible  todetennlna 
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as  Tendered  it  impossible  to  discover  his  guilt,  and  soon  afler,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  maxims  of  decency  or  of  prudence,  voluntarily  agreed  to  a  mar* 
riage  with  him,  which  every  consideration  should  have  mduced  her  to 
detest  By  this  verdict,  Mary  is  not  pronounced  guil^  of  having  contrived 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  or  even  of  having  previously  ^iven  her  coiy- 
sent  to  his  death ;  but  she  is  not  acquitted  of  having  discovered  her 
approbation  of  the  deed,  by  her  behaviour  towards  him  who  was  the 
author  of  it. 

The  other  conclusion  is  that  which  Murray  and  his  adherents  laboured 
to  establish  :  **  That  James,  sometymme  earl  of  Bothwile,  was  the  chiefe 
executor  of  the  horribill  and  unworthy  murder,  perpetrat  in  the  person  of 
umquhile  king  Henry  of  gude  memoiy,  fader  to  our  soveraine  lord,  and 
the  queenis  lauchfull  husband  ;  sa  was  she  of  the  foreknowledge,  counsall, 
devise,  perswadar,  and  command  of  the  said  murder  to  be  done."  Good. 
ii.'So:. 

Which  of  these  conclusions  is  most  agreeable  to  the  evidence  that  has 
been  produced,  I  leave  my  readers  to  determine. 
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A  MBmorial  tf  certain  PoinU  meet  for  the  restoring  the  Reabn  qf  Sootlajcd 

to  the  aniient  JVeale. 

ISth  August,  ISao.    GottoD,  Lib.  Cal.  B.  x.  foL  17.    From  a  copy  in  Secretary  Cecil's  baud.} 

I11PRUCI8,  it  ie  to  be  noted  that  the  best  worldly  felicity  tliat  Scotland  can 
hare  is  either  to  continue  in  a  perpetual  peace  with  the  kingdom  of  England,  or 
to  be  made  one  monarchy  with  England,  as  they  both  make  but  one  island, 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  the  first  is  sought,  that  is,  to  be  in  perpetual  peace  with  England,  then 
must  it  necessarily  be  provided  that  Scotland  be  not  so  subject  to  the.  appoints 
ments  of  France  as  is  presently,  which,  being  an  ancient  enemy  to  England, 
seeketh  always  to  make  Scotland  an  instrument  to  exercise  thereby  their  malice 
upon  England,  and  to  make  a  footstool  thereof  to  look  over  England  sb 
they  may. 

Therefore,  when  Scotland  shall  l^ave  come  into  the  hands  of  a  mere  Scottish 
man  in  blood,  then  may  there  be  hope  of  such  accord ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  at  the 
commandment  of  the  French,  there  is  no  hope  to  have  accord  long  betwixt  these 
two  realms. 

Therefore,  seeing  it  is  at  the  French  king^s  commandment,  by  reason  of  his 
wife,  it  is  to  be  considered  for  the  weale  of  Scotland,  that  until  she  have  chil- 
dren, and  during  her  absence  out  of  the  realm,  the  next  heirs  to  the  crown, 
being  the  house  of  the  Hamiltons,  should  have  regard  hereto,  and  to  see  that 
neither  the  crown  be  imposed  nor  wasted ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  nobility 
and  commonalty  ought  to  force  that  the  laws  and  the  old  customs  of  the  realm 
be  not  altered,  neither  that  the  country  be  not  impoverished  by  taxes,  imprest, 
or  new  imposts,  after  the  manner  of  France ;  for  provision  wherein,  both  by  the 
law  of  God  and  man,  the  French  king  and  his  wife  may  be  moved  to  reform 
their  misgovernance  of  the  land. 

And  for  this  purpose,' it  were  good  that  the  nobility  and  commons  joined  with 
the  next  heir  of  the  crown,  do  seek  due  reformation  of  such  great  abuses  as  tend 
to  the  ruin  of  their  country,  which  must  be  done  before  the  French  grow  too 
strong  and  insolent. 

First,  That  it  may  be  provided  by  the  consent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  land, 
tliat  the  land  may  be  free  from  all  idolatry  like  as  England  is ;  for  justification 
whereof,  if  any  free  general  council  may  be  had,  where  the  Pope  of  Rome  have 
not  the  seat  of  judgment,  they  may  offer  to  show  their  cause  to  be  most  agreea- 
ble to  Christ^s  religion. 

Next,  To  provide  that  Scotland  might  be  governed,  in  all  rules  and  offices,  by 
the  antient  blood  of  the  realm,  witliout  either  captains,  lieutenants,  and  soldiers, 
as  all  other  princes  govern  their  countries,  and  especially  that  the  forts  might 
be  in  the  hands  of  mere  Scottish  men. 

Thirdly,  That  they  might  never  be  occasioned  to  enter  into  wan  against 
England,  except  England  should  ffive  the  first  cause  to  Scotland. 

Fourthly,  That  no  nobleman, of  Scotland  should  receive  pension  of  France, 
except  it  were  whilst  he  did  serve  in  France,  for  otherwise  thereby  the  French 
would  shortly  corrupt  many  to  betray  their  own  country. 

Fifthly,  That  no  office,  abbey,  living,  or  commodity,  be  given  to  any  but  mere 
Scottish  men,  by  the  assent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  reidm. 

Sixthly,  That  there  be  a  council  in  Scotland,  appointed  in  the  queen's  absence, 
to  govern  the  whole  realm,  and  in  thoee  .cases  not  to  be  directed  by  the  French. 
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Soventhly,  Tliat  it  be  by  tlie  said  three  estates  appointed  how  the  queen's 
revenue  of  the  realm  shall  be  expended,  how  much  the  queen  shall  have  for  her 
portion  and  estate  during  her  absence,  how  much  shall  be  limited  to  the  govern- 
ance and  defence  of  the  realm,  how  much  yearly  appointed  to  be  kept  in 
treasure. 

In  these  and  such  like  points,  if  the  French  king  and  the  queen  o  found 
unwilling,  and  will  withstand  these  provisions  for  the  weale  of  the  land,  then 
hath  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  authority,  forthwith,  to  intimate  to  the  said 
king  and  queen  their  humble  requests ;  and  if  the  same  be  hot  effectually 
granted,  then  humbly  they  may  commit  the  governance  thereof  to  the  next  heir 
of  the  crown,  binding  the  same  also  to  observe  the  laws  and  ancient  rights  of 
tlie  realm. 

Finally,  if  the  queen  shall  be  unwilling  to  this,  as  it  is  likely  she  will,  in  respect 
oC  the  greedy  and  tyrannous  affection  of  France,  then  it  is  apparent  that 
Almighty  God  is  pleased  to  transfer  from  her  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
weal  of  it,  and  this  time  must  be  used  with  great  circumspection  to  avoid  the 
decepts  and  tromperies  of  the  French. 

And  then  may  the  realm  of  Scotland  consider,  being  once  made  free,  wliat 
means  may  be  devised  by  God^s  goodness  to  accord  the  two  realms  to  endure, 
for  time  to  come,  at  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  in  whose  hands  the  hearts  of 
all  princes  be. 

No.  II.  (p.  92.) 
A  Letter  of  Maitland  of  Lethington\  thus  directed : 

To  my  loving  friend  James.     Be  this  delivered  at  London. 
120th  January,  1559-W.    Cott  Lib.  Cal.  B.  ix.    From  the  original  In  his  own  band.] 

I  UNPRKSTAND  by  the  last  letter  I  received  from  yow,  that  discoursing  with 
zour  countrymen  upon  the  matter  of  Scotland,  and  com'oditeys  may  ensew  to 
that  realm  hercafler,  giff  ze  presently  assist  ws  with  zour  forces,  ze  find  a  nom- 
bre  of  the  contrary  advise,  douting  that  we  sail  not  at  length  be  found  trusty 
fronds,  nor  mean  to  contynew  in  constant  ametye,  albeit  we  promise,  but  only 
for  avoyding  the  present  danger  make  zow  to  serve  our  tume,  and  afler  being 
delivered,  becum  enemies  as  of  before.  For  profe  quhareof,  they  alledge  things 
that  have  past  betwixt  ws  heretofore,  and  a  few  presumptiones  tending  to  the 
earn  end,  all  grounded  upon  mistrust ;  quhilks,  at  the  first  sicht,  have  some 
shewe  of  apparence,  gif  men  wcy  not  the  circumstances  of  the  matter ;  but  gif 
they  will  confer  the  tymc  past  with  the  present,  consider  the  nature  of  this  caus, 
and  estate  of  our  contrey,  I  doubt  not  but  jugement  sal  be  able  to  banish  mis- 
trust. And  first,  I  wad  wish  ze  should  cxamyne  the  causes  off  the  old  inmitye 
betwixt  the  realms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  quhat  moved  our  ancestours 
to  enter  into  ligue  with  tnje  Frenche ;  quhilks  by  our  storeys  and  registres  of 
antiquiteys  appear  to  be  these.  The  princes  of  England,  some  tyme,  alledging 
a  certain  kynde  of  soveraintye  over  this  realm  ;  some  tyme  upon  bye  courage, 
or  incited  by  incursions  off  our  bordourares,  and  semblable  occasions,  mony 
tymes  enterprised  the  conquest  of  ws,  and  sa  far  furth  preist  it  by  force  off 
arms,  that  wo  wer  dryven  to  great  extramiteys,  by  loss  of  our  princes,  our 
noblemen,  and  a  good  part  of  our  cuntrey,  sa  that  experience  taught  ws  that  our 
owne  strength  was  scarse  sufficient  to  withstand  the  force  of  England.  The 
Frenche  zour  auncient  enemyes,  considering  well  how  nature  had  sa  placed  ws 
in  a  iland  with  zow,  that  na  nation  was  able  sa  to  annoye  England  as  we  being 
enemyes,  soucht  to  joine  ws  tb  theym  in  ligue,  tending  by  that  meane  to 
detourne  zour  armyes  from  the  invasion  of  France,  and  occupy  zow  in  the 
defence  off  zour  country  at  hame,  offering  for  that  effect  to  bestowe  some 
charges  upon  ws,  and  for  compassing  off  theyr  purpos,  choysed  a  tyme  to  pro- 
pone the  matter,  quhen  the  fresche  memory  off  inioris  lately  receaved  at  zour 
hands,  was  sa  depely  prented  on  our  hartes,  that  all  our  m3mdes  were  occn|Med 
how  to  be  revenged,  'and  arme  ourselfes  with  the  powar  off  a  forayne  pnnoe 
afainM  sour  enterpriies  thereafter. 
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ThiB  WM  tlie  beginning  of  our  confodoracj  with  France.  At  quhilk  time^ 
our  croniclei  make  mention,  that  some  off  the  wysest  foresaw  the  perril,  and 
•mall  frute  ihould  redound  to  ws  thereof  at  ienth  :  zit  had  affection  sa  blinded 
jugoment,  that  the  advise  of  the  maist  part  overcame  the  best.  The  maist  part 
of  all  quarells  betwixt  ws  since  that  tyme,  at  least  quhen  tho  provocation  came 
on  our  sjde,  hes  ever  fallen  oat  by  theyr procurement, rather  than  anyone  caus  off 
our  selfes :  and  quhensaever  we  brack  the  peace,  it  come  partly  by  theyr  intyse-' 
ments,  partly  to  eschew  the  conquest  intended  by  that  realm.  But  now  hes 
God^s  providence  sa  altered  the  case,  zea  changed  it  to  the  plat  contrary,  that 
now  hes  the  Franche  taken  zour  place,  and  we,  off  very  jugemont,  becum 
desyrous  to  have  zow  in  theyr  rowme.  Our  eyes  are  opened,  we  espy  how 
uncareful  they  have  been  of  our  weile  at  all  tymes,  how  they  made  ws  ever  ta 
serve  theyr  turne,  drew  us  in  maist  dangerous  weys  for  theyr  commodite,  and 
nevertheless  wad  not  styck,  oft  tymes,  against  tho  natour  of  the  ligue,  to  con- 
trak  peace,  leaving  ws  in  weyr.  We  see  that  their  support,  off  late  zeres,  was 
not  grantit  for  any  affection  they  bare  to  ws,  for  pytie  they  had  off  our  estate, 
for  recompense  off  tlic  lyke  friendship  schawin  to  them  in  tyme  off  theyr  afflic- 
tiones,  but  for  ambition,  and  insaciable  cupidite  to  reygne,  and  to  mak  Scotland 
ane  accessory  to  the  crown  of  France.  This  was  na  friendly  office^  but  mer- 
cenary, craving  hyre  farre  exceeding  the  proportion  of  theyr  deserving ;  a  hale 
realm  for  the  defence  of  a  part.  We  see  theym  manifestly  attempt  the  thing 
we  suspected  off  zow;  we  feared  ze  niont  the  conquest  off  Scotland,  and  they 
are  planely  fallen  to  that  work ;  we  hated  zow  for  doubt  we  had  ze  ment  evill 
towards  ws,  and  sail  we  love  theym,  quhilks  bearing  the  name  off  frends,  go 
about  to  bring  ws  in  maist  vile  servitude  f  Gif  by  zour  frendly  support  at  this 
tyme,  ze  sail  declare  that  not  only  seek  ze  not  tho  ruyne  off  our  country,  but 
will  preserve  the  libertie  thereof  from  conquest  by  strangeares,  sail  not  the 
occasion  off  all  inimitie  with  zow,  and  ligue  with  theym,  be  taken  away  ?  The 
causes  being  removed,  how  sail  the  effectee  remane  ?  The  fear  of  conquest 
made  ws  to  hate  zow  and  love  theym,  the  cais  changed,  quhen  wc  see  thoym 
planely  attempt  conquest,  and  zow  schaw  ws  frondship,  sail  we  not  hate  them, 
and  favour  zow  ?  Gif  we  have  8c|iawne  sa  great  Constance,  continuing  sa 
mony  zeares  in  amity  with  theym,  off  quhome  we  had  sa  small  commodite, 
quhat  sail  move  us  to  breake  with  zow,  that  off  all  nationes  may  do  ws  greatest 
plesour  ? 

But  ze  will  say,  this  mater  may  be  reconcvled,  and  then  frends  as  otf  before. 
I  think  Weill  peace  is  the  end  of  aU  weyr,  but  off  thb  ze  may  be  assured,  we 
will  never  sa  far  trust  that  reconciliation,  that  we  wil  be  content  to  forgo  the 
ametye  of  England,  nor  do  any  thing  may  bring  ws  in  suspicion  with  zow.  Giff" 
we  wold  at  any  tyme  to  please  theym,  break  with  zow,  should  we  not,  bosydes 
the  losse  off  estimation  and  discrediting  of  ourselfes,  perpetually  expone  our 
common  woill  to  a  maist  manifest  danger,  and  becum  a  pray  to  theyr  tyranny? 
Quhois  aid  could  we  implore,  being  destitute  of  zour  friendship,  ffiff  they  off 
new  wald  attempt  theyr  formar  enterprise .'  Quhat  nation  myght  nelp  ws  giff^ 
they  wald,  or  wald  giff  they  might?  and  it  is  lyke  eneuch,  they  will  not  stick 
hereafter  to  tak  theyr  time  off  ws,  quhen  displesour  and  grudge  hes  taken  depe 
rute  on  batth  sydes,  seeing  ambition  has  sa  impyrit  ower  theyr  reason,  that 
before  we  had  ever  done  any  thing  myght  offend  theym,  but  by  the  contrary- 
pleased  theym  by  right  and  wrang,  they  did  not  stick  to  attempte  the  subver- 
sion of  our  hale  state.  I  wald  ze  shoiUd  not  esteeme  ws  sa  barayne  of  juge- 
ment,  that  we  cannot  foresee  our  awne  perril ;  or  sa  foolieche,  that  we  will  not 
stud^  by  all  gode  means  to  entertayne  that  thing  may  be  our  saietye ;-  quhilk 
consistes  all  in  the  relaying  of  zour  friendships.  I  pray  zow  consider  in  lyke 
case,  when,  in  the.  days  of  zour  princes  off  maist  noble  memory  king  Henry  the 
VIII.  and  king  Edward  the  VI.,  meanes  wer  opened  off  amytye  betwixt  baith 
realms ;  was  not  at  all  tymes  the  difference  of  religion  the  onley  stay  they  wet 
not  embraced  ?  Did  not  the  craft  of  our  clergy  and  power  of  thoyr  adherents 
subvert  the  devises  of  the  better  sort  ?  But  now  has  God  off  his  mercy  removed 
that  block  ftirth  of  the  way;  now  is  not  theyr  practise  lyke  to  tak  place  any 
mare,  when  we  ar  comme  to  a  conformity  off  doctrine,  and  profes  the  same 
relinon  with  zow,  quhilk  I  take  to  be  the  straytest  knot  off  amitye  can  be 
devised*    Giff  it  may  be  alledged  that  somv  off  ow  coantiymeDt  at  ony  tjiaer 
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vMifted  theyr  promis  ?  giff  ze  liff  to  way  the  drcumstanoes,  ze  rail  fjnd  the 
%romU  18  rather  broaght  on  by  necessite,  after  a  great  owerthraw  off  oar  men, 
4ien  comme  off  fre  will,  and  tending  ever  to  our  great  incommodite  and  decay 
'ff  our  haiU  etate.  at  leist  ia  taken.  But  in  this  case,  sail  the  preservation  off 
•or  libertie  be  inseperably  joined  with  the  keping  off  promeese,  and  the  viola- 
tion off  our  fayth  cast  wsin  maist  miserable  servitude.  Sa  that  giff  neyther 
the  feare  off  God,  reverence  of  man,  religion,  othe,  promise,  nor  warlmy  honesty e 
wes  sufficient  to  bynd  ws,  yet  sail  the  zeale  off  oar  native  countrey,  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  owne  state,  the  safety  of  our  wyffes  and  childrene  from  slavery, 
compell  ws  to  kepe  promisse.  I  am  assured,  it  is  trewly  and  sincerely  ment  on 
our  part  to  continew  in  perpetual  ametye  with  zow,  it  sail  be  uttered  by  our 
proceedings.  Giff  ze  be  as  desirous  of  it  as  we  ar,  assurances  may  be  devysed, 
quharby  fldl  partyes  will  be  out  of  doubte.  There  be  gode  meanes  to  do  it,  fit 
instruments  for  the  purpos,  tyme  serves  weill,  the  inhabitants  of  baith  realms 
with  it,  God  hes  wrought  in  the  people^s  hartes  on  bayth  parties  a  certaine  still 
agreement  upon  it,  never  did,  at  any  tyme,  so  mony  things  concurre  at  ones  to 
knyt  it  up,  the  disposition  off  a  few,  quhais  harts  are  in  Godis  hands,  may  mak 
up  the  hale.  I  hope  he  quha  hes  begun  this  work,  and  mainteyned  it  quhile 
now,  by  the  expectation  of  man,  sale  perfy te  it. 

I  pray  zow,  let  not  zour  men  dryve  time  in  consultation,  quhether  ze  sail 
support  ws  or  no.  Seying  the  mater  speaketh  for  itself,  that  ze  mon  take  upon 
zow  the  defence  off  our  cans,  giff  ze  have  any  respect  for  zour  awne  weill. 
Their  preparatives  in  Franco,  and  levying  of  men  in  Germany,  (quheyroff  1  am 
lately  advertised,)  ar  not  altogyder  ordeyned  for  us,  ze  ar  the  mark  they  shote 
at;  they  seke  our  realme,  but  for  ane  entrey  to  zours.  Giff  they  should 
directly  schaw  hostilite  to  zow,  they  knaw  zo  wald  mak  redy  for  theyme,  there- 
for they  do,  by  indirect  meanes,  to  blind  zow,  the  thing  they  dare  not  as  zit 
planely  atterapte.  They  seme  to  invade  us  to  th'  end,  that  having  assembled 
tbeyr  hale  forces  sa  nere  zour  bordours,  they  may  unlok  it  to  attack  zow ;  It  is 
ane  of  their  aid  fetches,  making  a  schew  to  one  place,  to  lyght  on  ane  other. 
Remember  how  covertly  zour  places  about  Boulougne  were  assaizeit,  and  car^ 
ryed  away,  ze  being  in  peace  as  now.  How  the  enterprise  of  Calais  was  fynely 
dissembled,  I  think  ze  have  not  sa  sone  forgotten.  Beware  of  the  third,  prevent 
theyr  policy  by  prudence.  Giff  ze  se  not  the  lyke  disposition  presently  in 
theym,  ze  se  na thing.  It  is  a  grosse  ignorance  to  misknaw,  what  all  nations 
planely  speks  off.  Tak  heed  ze  say  not  hereafter,  ^  Had  I  wist  ;*'  ane  uncomely 
sentence  to  procede  off  a  wyse  man's  mouth.  That  is  onwares  chanced  on  to 
sow,  quhllk  zow  commonly  wissed,  that  this  countrey  might  be  divorsed  from 
the  Frensche,  and  is  sa  comme  to  pass  as  was  maist  expedient  for  zow.  For  giff 
by  your  intysement  we  had  taken  the  mater  in  hand,  ze  myght  have  suspected 
we  would  have  been  ontrusty  fronds,  had  na  langer  continued  steadfaste,  then 
perril  had  appeared.  But  now,  quhen  off  our  self,  we  have  conceyved  the  hatred, 
provoked  by  private  injuries,  and  that  theyr  evil  dealing  with  ws  hes  deserved 
our  inimitye,  let  no  man  doubte  but  they  sail  fynd  ws  ennemyes  in  emest,  that 
sa  ongently  hes  demeyned  our  countrey,  and  at  quhais  hands  we  look  for 
nathing  but  all  extromitye,  giff  ever  they  may  get  the  upper  hand.  Let  not 
this  occasion,  so  happely  offered,  escape  zow ;  giff  ze  do,  neglecting  the  present 
opportunite,  and  hoping  to  have  ever  gode  luk,  comme  sleeping  upon  zow,  it  is 
to  be  feared  zour  enemye  waxe  so  great,  and  sa  Strang,  that  afterwards  quhen 
ze  wald,  ze  sail  not  be  able  to  put  him  down ;  and  t^en,  to  zour  smart,  after 
the  tyme  ze  will  acknowledge  zour  error.  Ze  have  felt,  by  experience,  quhat 
hanne  eometh  off  overaight,  and  trusting  to  zour  enemyes  promesse.  We  offer 
low  the  occasion,  quheyrby  zour  former  losses  may  be  repayred.  Quhilk  gif 
se  let  over  slyde,  suffering  ws  to  be  owerrun,  quha  then,  I  pray  zow,  sail  stay 
the  Frensche,  that  they  sail  not  invade  zow  in  zour  own  boundes,  sic  is  their 
lost  to  reygne,  that  they  can  neyther  be  content  with  theyr  fortune  present,  nor 
net  and  be  satisfied  when  they  have  gode  luck,  but  wiU  still  follow  on  having 
in  theyr  awne  brayne  conceavod  the  image  of  sa  great  a  conquest,  quhat  think 
ye  sal  be  the  end  ?  Is  ther  any  of  sa  small  jugement,  that  he  doth  not  foresee 
already,  that  theyr  hail  force  sail  then  be  bent  against  zow  ? 

It  sal  not  be  amis,  to  consider  in  quhat  case  the  Frensche  be  presently.  Theyr 
tiUto  is  not  alwaja  sa  oalme  wX  hame  as  every  maja  thiaketh.    And  trewly 

VoL.m.- 
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it  wes  not  theyr  groat  redinos  for  weyr  made  thejm  to  tak  this  mater  on  htaOf 
at  this  tyme,  but  rather  a  yayne  trust  in  their  awne  policy,  thinking  to  have 
found  na  resistance,  theyr  opinion  hes  deceaved  theym,  and  that  makes  them 
now  amased.  The  estates  off  tlie  empire  (as  I  heare)  has  suted  restitution  off 
th^  imperial  towns  Metz,  Toull,  and  Verdun,  quhilk  may  grow  to  some  besynes; 
and  all  thing  is  not  a  calme  within  theyr  awne  countrey,  the  les  fit  they  be  pre- 
sently for  weyr,  the  mare  oportune  esteme  ye  the  tyme  for  zow.  Giff  the  lyke 
occasion  wer  offered  to  the  Frensche  against  zow,  wey,  how  gladly  would  they 
embrace  it.  Are  ze  not  eschamed  of  zour  sleuth,  to  spare  theym  that  hes 
already  compassed  zour  destruction,  giff  they  wer  able?  Consider  with  zour 
self  quhilk  is  to  be  choysed  f  To  weyr  against  them  out  with  zour  realme  or 
within  P  Giff  quhill  ze  sleape,  we  sal  be  overthrowne,  then  sail  they  not  fayle 
to  fute  zow  in  zour  owne  countrey,  and  use  ws  as  a  fote  stole  to  overloke  zow. 
But  some  will  say,  perhaps,  they  meane  it  not.  It  is  foly  to  think  they  wald 
not  giff  they  wer  able,  quhen  before  hand  they  stick  not  to  giff  zour  armes,  and 
usurps  the  style  of  zour  crown.  Then  quhat  difference  there  is  to  camp  within 
zov/r  awne  bounds  or  without,  it  is  manifest  Giff  twa  armyes  should  camp  in 
your  countrey,  but  a  moneth ;  albeit  ye  receayed  na  other  harme,  zit  should 
zowr  losse  be  greator,  nor  all  the  charge  zo  will  nede  to  bestow  on  onr  support 
will  draw  to,  besydes  the  dishonour. 

Let  not  men,  that  eyther  lack  gode  advise,  or  ar  not  for  pcrticular  respects 
Weill  affected  to  the  caus,  move  zow  to  subtract  zour  helping  hand,  by  alleging 
things  not  apparent,  for  that  they  be  possible.  It  is  not,  I  grant,  unpossiblo 
that  we  may  receavo  conditiones  of  peace ;  but  I  see  little  likelyhode  that  our 
ennemyes  will  offer  ws  sik  as  wiU  remove  all  mistrust,  and  giff  we  wald  have 
accepted  others,  the  mater  had  bene  lang  or  now  compounded.  Let  zow  not 
be  moved  for  that  they  terme  ws  rebelles,  and  diffames  our  just  querell  with 
the  name  of  conspiracy  against  our  soverayne.  It  is  Hir  Hyenes  tyght  we 
manetayne.  It  is  the  lilrarty  off  hir  realme  we  study  to  preserve  with  the 
hazard  of  our  lyves.  We  are  not  (God  knaweth)  come  to  this  poynte  for 
wantones,  as  men  impacient  of  rewll,  or  willing  to  schake  off  the  zoke  of 
government,  but  ar  drawne  to  it  by  necessite,  to  avoyde  the  tyranny  of  stran- 
geares,  seaking  to  defraude  ws  off  lawful  government.  Giff  we  should  suffer 
strangeares  to  plant  themselffes  peaceably  in  all  the  strenthes  of  our  realme, 
fortify  the  sey-portes,  and  maist  important  places,  as  ane  entre  to  a  phiin  con- 
quest, now  in  the  minorite  of  our  soverane,  beyng  furth  of  the  realme,  should 
we  not  be  thought  oncareful  off  the  common  weill,  betrayares  of  our  native 
countrey,  and  evill  subjects  to  Her  Majeste  ?  Quhat  other  opinion  could  sche 
have  off  ws?  Might  she  not  justly  hereafter  call  ws  to  accompt,  as  negligent 
ministores  ?  Giff  strangeares  should  be  thus  suffered  to  broke  the  chefe  offices 
beare  the  hail  rewll,  alter  and  pervert  our  lawes  and  liberty  at  theyr  pleasonr; 
myght  not  the  people  esteem  our  noblemen  unworthy  the  place  of  counsalours  ? 
We  mean  na  wyse  to  subtrak  our  obedience  from  our  soverane,  to  defraud 
Hir  Hyenes  off  her  dew  reverence,  rents  and  revenues  off  hir  crown.  We  soke 
nathing  but  that  Scotland  may  remane,  as  of  before,  a  fre  realme,  rewlit  by 
Hir  Hyenes  and  hir  ministeres,  borne  men  of  the  sam ;  and  that  the  succession 
of  the  crown  may  remane  with  the  lawful  blode. 

1  wald  not  ze  sould  not  sa  lyttill  esteme  the  friendship  of  Scotland,  that  ze 
juged  it  not  worthy  to  be  embraced.  It  sail  be  na  small  commodite  for  zow  to 
DC  delivered  off  the  annoyance  of  so  neir  a  nyghtbour,  quhais  inimitye  may 
more  trouble  zow,  then  off  any  other  nation  albeit  twyss  as  puissant,  not  lyeng 
dry  marche  with  zow.  Besydes  that  ze  sail  not  nede  to  feare  the  invasion  of 
any  prince  lackyng  the  commodite  to  invade  zow  by  land,  on  our  hand.  Con- 
sider quhat  superfluous  charges  ze  bestows  on  the  fortification  and  keping  of 
Barwick  :  quhilk  ze  may  reduce  to  a  mean  sowme,  having  ws  to  fi-endes.  The 
realme  of  Ireland  being  of  natour  a  gode  and  fertill  countrey,  by  reason  of  the 
continewalld  unquietnes  and  lak  of  policy,  ze  knaw  to  be  raUier  a  burth^i  unto 
zow  than  great  advantage  ;  and  giff  it  were  peaceable  may  be  very  commodious. 
For  pacification  quhayroff,  it  is  not  onknowne  to  zow  quhat  service  we  ar  alnll 
to  do.  Refuse  not  theyr  commoditeys,  besides  mony  ma  quhen  they  are  ofiVed. 
QohilltS  albeit  I  study  not  to  amplify  and  dilate,  yet  is  na  other  countrey  able 
to  ofier  zow  the  lyke,  and  are  the  rather  to  be  embraced,  for  that  soar  auncee-^ 
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t6n,  by  all  meanes,  maist  earnestly  suted  our  amity,  and  yet  it  was  not  they^ 
hap  to  come  by  it.  The  matter  hes  almaist  carryed  me  beyond  the  boundes 
off  a  lettre,  qaharfor  I  will  leave  to  trouble  zow  after  I  have  geven  you  this 
note.  I  wald  wiss  that  ze,  and  they  that  ar  learned,  sould  rede  the  twa  former 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  called  Olynthiace,  and  considere  quhat  counsall  that 
wyse  oratour  gave  to  the  Athenians,  his  countrymen,  in  a  lyke  case ;  quhilk 
hes  so  great  affinite  with  this  cause  of  ours,  tliat  every  word  thoreoff  myght  be 
applyed  to  our  purpos.  There  may  ze  learne  of  him  quhat  advise  is  to  be  fol« 
lowed,  when  your  nyghbours  hous  is  on  fyre.  Thus  I  bid  zow  hartely  faroweill« 
From  Sant  Andrews,  the  20th  of  January,  1559. 

No.  m.  (p.  95.) 

Part  tf  a  LeUarfrom  Tho.  Randolph  to  Sir  William  Cecil, /rem  the  Camp  before 

LeUhy  29th  of  AprU,  1560. 

[An  original  in  the  Paper  Office.] 

I  WILL  only  for  this  time,  discharge  myself  of  my  promise  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  who  so  desyreth  to  be  recommended  to  you,  as  one  who,  with  all 
his  heart,  favouroth  this  cause,  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power.  Half  the  words 
that  come  out  of  his  mouth  were  able  to  persuade  an  unexperienced  man  to 
speak  farther  in  his  behalf,  than  I  dare  be  hold  to  write.  I  leave  it  to  Your 
Honour  to  judge  of  him,  as  of  a  man  not  unknown  to  you,  and  will  myself 
always  measure  my  thoughts  as  he  shall  deserve  to  be  spoken  of.  With  much 
difficulty,  and  great  persuasion,  he  hath  subscribed  with  the  rest  of  the  lords  to 
join  with  them  in  this  action ;  whatsomever  he  can  invent  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  cause,  he  hath  promised  to  do  with  solemn  protestation  and  many 
words ;  he  trusteth  to  adjoin  many  to  this  cause  ;  and  saith,  surely  that  no  man 
shall  lie  where  he  taketh  part.  He  hath  this  day  subscribed  a  bond  between 
England  and  this  nation ;  he  saith,  that  there  was  never  thing  that  liked  him 
better. 

No.  IV.  (p.  100.) 

Randolph  to  Cecil,  \Oth  Jiugtut,  1560.    From  Edinlmr^ 
[An  original  in  the  Paper  Office.] 

SmcB  the  29th  of  July,  at  what  time  I  wrote  last  to  Tour  Honour,  I  haro 
heard  of  nothing  worth  the  reporting.  At  this  present  it  may  please  you  to 
know,  that  the  most  part  of  the  nobles  are  here  arrived,  as  Your  Honour  shall 
receive  their  names  in  writing.  The  Earl  of  Huntlv  excuseth  himself  by  an 
infirmity  in  his  leg.  His  lieutenant  for  this  time  is  the  Lord  of  Lidington, 
chosen  speaker  of  the  parliament,  or  harangue-maker  as  these  men  form  it. 
The  first  dar  of  their  sitting  in  parliament  will  be  c  n  Thursday  next.  Hitherto 
as  many  as  havo  been  present  of  the  lords  have  communed  and  devised  of  cer- 
tain heads  then  to  be  propounded,  as,  who  shall  be  sent  into  France,  who  into 
England.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  them  than  the  other.  It  seemoth  almost 
to  be  resolved  upon  that  for  England  tho  Master  of  Maxwell  and  Laird  of 
Lidington.  For  France,  Pittarow  and  the  justice  clerk.  Also  they  have  con- 
sulted whom  they  think  meetest  to  name  for  the  XXIV.;  of  tho  which  tlie  XII. 
counsellors  must  be  chosen.  They  intend  very  shortly  to  send  away  Dinffwall 
the  herald  into  France,  with  the  names  of  those  they  shall  chuso  ;  and  also  to 
reqtiire  the  King  and  Queen^s  consent  unto  tliis  parliament.  They  have  de- 
vised how  to  have  the  contract  with  England  confirmed  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment ;  how  also  to  have  the  articles  of  the  agreement  between  them  and  their 
King  and  Queen  ratified.  These  things  yet  have  only  been  had  in  communica* 
tion.  For  the  confirmation  of  the  contract  with  England  I  have  no  doubt ; 
for  that  I  hear  many  men  very  well  like  the  same,  as  the  Earl  of  Athol,  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  the  L.  Glamis,  who  dined  yesterday  with  the  L.  Jamesi. 
The  Lord  James  requested  me  this  present  day  to  bring  the  contract  unto  hinb 
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I  intend,  alto,  this  d&y,  to  speak  unto  the  L.  Gray,  in  our  L.  Gray's  name,  ftf 
that  he  promised  in  my  hearing  to  subscribe,  and  then  presently  would  have 
done  it,  iJf  the  contract  could  have  been  had.  For  the  more  assurance  against 
all  inconvenients,  1  would,  besides  that,  that  I  trust  it  shall  be  ratified  in  par- 
liament, that  evexy  nobleman  in  Scotland  had  put  his  hand  and  set  his  seal, 
which  may  always  remain  as  a  notable  monument,  tho'  the  act  of  parliament 
be  hereafUr  disannulled.  If  it  might,  therefore,  stand  with  your  advice,  that 
the  Lords  might  be  written  unto,  now  that  they  are  here  present,  to  that  effect, 
or  that  I  might  receive  from  Your  Hon',  some  earnest  charge  to  travel  herein,  I 
doubt  not  but  it  would  serve  to  good  purpose.  If  it  might  be  also  known  with 
what  substantial  and  effectious  words  or  charge  you  desire  to  have  it  confirmed, 
I  think  no  great  difficulty  would  be  made.  The  Earl  Marshal  has  often  been 
moved  to  subscribe,  he  useth  mo  delays  than  men  judged  he  would.  His  son 
told  me  yesterday,  that  he  would  speak  with  me  at  leisure,  so  did  also  Drum- 
lanrick ;  I  know  not  to  what  purpose :  1  have  caused  L.  James  to  be  the  ear- 
neater  with  the  L.  Marshal,  for  his  authority's  sake,  when  of  late  it  was  in 
eonsultation  by  what  means  it  might  be  wrought,  that  the  amity  between  these 
two  realms  might  be  perpetual ;  and  among  diverse  men's  opinion,  one  said 
that  he  knew  of  no  oUier,  but  by  making  them  both  one,  and  that  in  hope  of 
that  mo  things  were  done  than  would  otherwise  have  ever  been  granted :  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  advised  him  earnestly  to  stick  unto  that,  that  he  had  promised 
that  it  should  pass  his  power  and  all  the  crafly  knaves  of  his  counsel  (I  am 
bold  to  use  unto  Tour  H.  his  own  words)  to  break  so  godly  a  purpose.  This 
talk  liked  well  the  assisters,  howsomever  it  pleased  him  to  whom  it  was  spoken 
unto.  The  barons,  who  in  time  past  have  been  of  the  parliament,  had  yester- 
day a  convention  among  themselves  in  the  cliurch,  in  very  honest  and  quiet 
sort ;  they  thought  it  good  V>  require  to  be  restored  unto  their  ancient  liberty, 
to  have  voice  in  parliament.  They  presented  that  day  a  bill  unto  the  lords  to 
that  effect,  a  copy  whereof  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can  be  had.  It  was 
answered  unto  gently,  and  taken  in  good  part.  It  was  referred  unto  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles,  when  they  are  chosen,  to  resolve  thereupon.— Here /oUovt  a 

long  paragraph  concerning  the  fortijicaiiont  of  Dunbar^  Sec, This  present 

mommg,  via.  the  9th,  I  understood  that  the  lords  intended  to  be  at  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  caused  me  somewhat  to  stay  my  letter,  to  see  what  I  could  hear 
or  learn  worth  the  reporting  unto  Your  Honr.  The  lords,  at  ten  of  the  dock, 
assembled  themselves  at  the  palace,  where  the  Duke  lieth  ;  from  whence  they 
departed  towards  the  Tolbooth,  as  they  were  in  dignity.  Each  one  being  set 
in  his  seat,  in  such  order  as  Your  H.  shall  receive  them  in  this  scroU.  The 
crown,  the  mace,  the  sword,  were  laid  in  the  queen's  seat.  Silence  being  com- 
manded, the  L.  of  Lidington  began  his  oration.  He  excused  his  insufficiency 
to  occupy  that  place.  He  made  a  brief  discourse  of  things  past,  and  of  what 
necessity  men  were  forced^  unto  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  what  remedy 
and  support  it  pleased  God  to  send  them  in  the  time  of  their  necessity,  how 
much  itiej  were  bound  heartily  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  require  it.  He  took 
away  the  persuasion  that  was  in  many  men's  minds  that  lay  back,  that  mis- 
deemed other  things  to  be  meant  than  was  attempted.  He  advised  all  estates 
to  lay  all  particulars  apart,  and  to  bend  themselves  wholly  to  the  true  service 
of  God  and  of  their  country.  He  willed  them  to  remember  in  what  state  it 
had  been  of  long  time  for  lack  of  government  and  exercise  of  justice.  In  the 
end,  he  exhorted  them  to  mutual  amity  and  hearty  friendship,  and  to  live  with 
one  another  as  members  all  of  one  body .^— He  prayed  God  long  to  maintain 
this  peace  and  amity  with  all  princes,  especially  betwixt  the  realms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  so  ended.  The  clerk  of  register  im- 
mediately stood  up,  and  asked  them  to  what  matter  they  would  proceed;  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  the  articles  of  the  peace  should  be  confirmed  with 
the  common  consent,  for  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  thom  away 
with  speed  into  France,  and  to  receive  the  ratification  of  them  as  soon  as 
might  be.  The  articles  being  read,  were  immediately  agreed  unto :  a  dsj  was 
appointed  to  have  certain  of  the  nobles  subscribe  unto  them,  and  to  but  to 
their  seals,  to  be  sent  away  by  a  herald,  who  shall  also  bring  the  ratification 
«gain  with  him.  The  harons,  of  whom  I  have  above  written,  required  an 
oofwet  to  their  request ;  somev/hat  vixa  said  nuto  the  contrary.    The  bart^i 
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dUeged  fbr  them  cuBtom  and  anthority.  It  was  in  the  end  resolTed,  Uiat  tlior^ 
should  be  clicwen  au  to  join  with  the  Lords  of  the  Artiolee,  and  that  if  they, 
after  ^ood  advisement,  should  find  it  right  and  necessary  for  the  commonwealtn, 
it  should  be  ratified  at  this  parliament  for  a  perpetuai  law.  The  lords  pro- 
ceeded immediately  hereupon  to  the  chusing  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles. 
The  order  is,  that  the  lords  spiritual  chose  the  temporal,  and  the  temporal  the 
spiritual,  and  the  burgesses  their  own.  There  were  choeen  as  in  this  other 
paper  I  have  written.  This  being  done,  the  lords  departed  and  accompanied 
the  Duke,  all  as  far  as  the  Bow  (which  is  the  gate  going  out  of  the  high  street), 
and  many  down  into  the  palace  where  he  lieth.  The  town  all  in  armour,  the 
trumpets  sounding,  and  other  music  such  as  they  have.  Thus  much  I  report 
unto  Your  Honour  of  that  I  did  both  hear  and  see.  Other  solemnities  have  not 
been  used,  saving  in  times  long  past  the  lords  have  had  parliament  robes,  which 
are  now  with  them  wholly  out  of  use. 

The  names  of  M  many  Earls  and  Lords  spiritual  and  ten^rml  as  are  ssiamMed 
at  this  parliament : 


The  Doke  of  Chatelherault. 


Arran* 

Argyll 

Atfiole. 

Oniwiov^ 

Cassils. 

MarshalL 

Morton, 

Glencaim. 

Sutherland* 

Caithnen. 

Rothes. 

Montutlk 


Lards. 
Erskine. 
Ruthven. 
Lindsey. 
Somerville. 
Cathcart. 
Hume. 
Livingston. 
Innermeth. 
Boyd. 
Ogilvy. 
Fleming. 
Glamis. 
Grajr. 
Ochiltree. 
Gordon. 


The  Lords  of  the  Articles. 


Isordt  SpmiuaL 
St.  Andrews. 
Dunkell. 
Athens. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Isles. 
Abbots  and  Prian,  I  know  sot 
how  many. 


SpirUuaL 
Athens. 
Isles. 

Lord  James. 
Arbroath. 
Newbottlob 
LindoriSi 
Cowpar. 
Kinross. 
Lilwinniag. 


The  Duke. 

Argyll. 

MarshalL 

Athole. 

Morton. 

Glencaim. 

Ruthven. 

Erskine. 

Boyd. 

Lindsay. 


Maxwell. 
Tillibardine. 
Cunnlnghamhead. 
Lochenvar. 
Pittarow. 
Lundy. 

Ten  rrovosts  of  the  chief  towns, 
which  also  are  of  the  Artieles. 


So  that,  with  the  Subprior  of  St  Ar.drew'8,  the  whole  is  S6. 

It  were  too  long  for  me  to  rehearse  particularly  the  disposition,  and  chiefly 
the  affections  of  uieee  men,  that  are  at  this  time  chosen  Lords  of  the  Articles. 
May  it  satisfy  Your  Hour,  for  this  time  to  know  that,  by  the  common  opinion  of 
men,  there  was  not  a  substan^^aller  or  more  sufficient  number  of  all  sorts  of 
men  chosen  in  Scotiand  these  many  years,  nor  of  whom  men  had  greater  hope 
of  good  to  ensue.  This  present  morning,  viz.  the  10th,  the  L.  of  Lidington 
made  me  privy  nnto  your  letter ;  he  inlendeth,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  follow 
TOUT  advice.  Some  hard  points  there  are.  He  himself  is  determined  not  to  go 
mto  Prance.  He  allegeth  many  reasons,  bat  speaketh  least  of  that  that  moveth 
him  most|  which  is  the  example  of  the  last,  that  wont  on  a  more  gratefnl  mes" 


V. 
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•age  than  he  shall  carrj,  and  stood  on  other  terms  with  their  Piinoe  than  te 
doth,  and  yet  Your  Honour  knoweth  what  the  whole  world  judgeth. 

PetUum  of  the  Lesser  Barons  to  the  Parliament  held  August^  15G0. 
[Inclosed  in  Randolph's  leuer  to  Cecil,  15th  August,  1560.] 

Mr  Lords, unto  Your  Lordships,  humbly  means  and  shows,  we  the  Barons  and 
Freeholders  of  this  realm,  your  brethren  in  Christ,  That  whereas  the  causes  of 
true  religion  and  common  well  of  this  realm,  are,  in  this  present  parliament  to 
be  treated,  ordered,  and  established  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  maintenance  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and  we  being  the  greatest  number  in  proportion  where 
the  said  causes  concern,  and  has  been,  and  yet  are  ready  to  bear  the  greatest 
part  of  the  charge  thereuntil,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  l>oth  with  our  bodies 
and  with  our  goods :  and  seeing  there  is  no  place  where  we  may  do  better 
sefvice  now  than  in  general  councils  and  parliaments,  in  giving  our  best  advice 
and  reason,  vote  and  councell  for  the  furtherance  thereof,  for  the  maintenance 
of  virtue  and  punishment  of  vice,  as  use  and  custom  had  been  of  old  by  ancient 
acts  of  parliament  observed  in  this  realm ;  and  whereby  we  understand  that 
we  ought  to  be  heard  to  reason  and  vote  in  all  causes  concerning  the  common- 
wealth, as  well  in  councils  as  in  parliament ;  otherwise  we  think  that  what- 
somever  ordinances  and  statutes  be  made  concerning  us  and  our  estate,  we  not 
being  required  and  suffered  to  reason  and  vote  at  the  making  thereof,  that  the 
same  should  not  oblige  us  to  stand  thereto.  Therefore  it  will  please  Your 
Lordships  to  take  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the  charge  bom  and  to  be  bom 
by  us,  since  we  are  willing  to  serve  truly  to  the  common  well  of  this  realm, 
after  our  estate,  that  ye  will,  in  this  present  parliament,  and  all  counsells  where 
the  common  well  of  the  realm  is  to  be  treated,  take  our  advice,  counsell  and 
vote,  so  that,  without  the  same,  Your  Lordships  would  suffer  nothing  to  be 
passed  and  concluded  in  parliament  or  councils  aforesaid  ;  and  that  all  acts  of 
parliament,  made  in  times  past,  concerning  us,  for  our  place  and  estate,  and  in 
our  favour,  be  at  this  present  parliament  confirmed,  approved,  and  ratified,  and 
act  of  parliament  made  thereupon.  And  Your  Lordships'  answer  humbly 
beseeches. 

Of  the  success  of  this  petition^  the  following  account  is  given  by  Randolph ; 
Lett,  to  Cecil,  19  Aug.  1560.  The  matters  concluded  and  past  by  common  con- 
sent on  Saturday  last,  in  such  solemn  sort  as  the  first  day  that  they  assembled, 
are  these  :  First,  that  the  barons,  according  to  an  old  act  of  parliament,  made 
in  the  time  of  James  I.,  in  the  year  of  God,  1427,  shall  have  free  voice  in  parlia« 
ment ;  this  act  passed  without  any  contradiction. 

No.  V.  (p.  104.) 

A  Letter  (f  Thjmxu  Randolph,  the  English  Resident,  to  the  Right  Wbr^iigf/kd  Ar 
JrilHam  Cecily  Knt,,  Principal  Secretary  to  the  Queen's  Mqfes^. 

[9  Aug.  1561.    Cou.  Lib.  B.  10.  fa  31.] 

I  HAVE  receiyed  Your  Honour's  letters  of  the  first  of  this  month,  written  at 
Osyes  in  Essex :  and  also  a  letter  unto  the  Lord  James,  from  his  kinsman  St. 
Come  out  of  France  :  in  this  they  agree  both  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  is 
nothing  changed  of  her  purpose  in  home  coming.  I  assure  Your  Honour  that 
will  be  a  stout  adventure  for  a  sick  erased  woman,  that  may  be  doubted  as  well 
what  may  happen  unto  her  upon  tlie  seas,  as  also  how  heartily  she  may  be 
received  when  she  cometh  to  land  of  a  great  number,  who  are  utterly  persuaded 
that  she  intendeth  their  utter  min,  come  when  she  will ;  the  preparance  is  very 
small  whensoever  that  she  arrive,  scarcely  any  man  can  be  persuaded  thatshe  hath 
any  such  thought  in  her  head.  I  have  shown  Your  Honour's  letter  unto  the  Lord 
James,  Lord  Morton,  Lord  Lidington ;  they  wish  as  Your  Honour  doth,  that  she 
might  be  stayed  yet  for  a  space,  and  if  it  were  not  for  their  obedience  sakr,  rorae 
of  them  care  not  tho'  they  never  saw  her  face.  They  travel  what  they  c«n  to 
prevent  the  wicked  divices  of  these  mischievous  purposes  of  her  nunisttrsybat 
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fear  that  that  will  always  be  found  that^y  hujut  tenUi^  they  do  what  they  can 
to  stand  with  the  relij^ion,  and  to  maintain  amity  with  their  neighbours ;  they 
have  also  need  to  look  unto  themselves,  for  their  hazard  is  great,  and  that  they 
see  there  is  no  remedy  nor  safety  for  themselves,  but  to  repose  themselves  upon 
the  Queen^s  Majesty  our  sovereign's  favour  and  support.  Friends  abroad  thoy 
have  none,  nor  many  in  whom  they  may  trust  at  home.  There  are  in  mind 
shortly  to  try  what  they  may  be  assured  at  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  what 
they  may  assuredly  perform  of  that  they  intend  to  offer  for  their  parties.  This 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  above  all  other  things  doubtcth  ;  this  she  seeketh  by  all 
means  to  prevent ;  and  hath  caused  St.  Come,  in  her  name,  earnestly  to  write  to 
charge  him  that  no  such  things  be  attempted  before  her  coming  home ;  for  that 
it  is  said  that  they  too  already  arrived  here  out  of  England  for  &e  purpose,  what 
semblance  somever  the  noblemen  do  make  that  they  are  grieved  with  their 
Queen's  refusal,  that  comoth  far  from  their  hearts.  They  intend  to  expostulate 
with  me  hereupon.  I  have  my  answer  ready  enough  for  them.  If  she  thrust 
Englishmen  ail  out  of  this  country,  1  doubt  not  but  there  will  be  some  of  her 
own  that  will  bear  us  some  kindness.  Of  me  she  shall  be  quit,  so  soon  as  it 
pleaseth  the  Queen's  Majesty,  my  mistress,  no  longer  to  use  my  service  in  this 

?lace.  By  such  talk  as  I  have  of  late  had  with  the  Lord  James  and  Lord  of 
tidington,  I  perceive  that  they  are  of  mind  that  immediately  of  the  next  con- 
vention, I  shall  repair  towards  you  with  their  determinations  and  resolutions,  in 
all  purposes,  wherein  Your  Honour's  advise  is  earnestly  required,  and  shortly 
looked  for.  Whatsomever  I  desire  myself,  I  know  my  will  ought  to  be  subject 
unto  the  Queen  my  sovereign's  pleasure,  but  to  content  myself,  would  God  I 
were  so  happy  as  to  serve  Her  Majesty  in  as  mean  a  state  as  ever  poor  gentle- 
man did  to  be  quit  of  this  place ;  not  that  I  do  in  my  heart  wax  weary  of  Her 
Majesty's  service,  but  because  my  time  and  years  require  some  place  of  more 
repose  aud  quietness  than  I  find  in  this  country.  I  doubt  also  my  insuiiicience 
when  otlier  troubles  in  this  country  arise,  or  ought  shall  be  required  of  me  to 
the  advancement  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  that  either  my  will  is  not  able  to 
compass,  or  my  credit  sufficient  to  work  to  that  effect,  as  perchance  shall  be  looked 
for  at  my  hands.  As  Your  Honour  hath  been  a  means  of  my  continuance  m 
this  room,  so  I  trust  that  I  shall  find  that  continual  favour  at  your  hands,  that 
■o  soon  as  it  shall  stand  with  the  Queen's  Majesty's  pleasure,  I  may  give  this 
place  unto  some  far  worthier  than  I  am  myself,  and  in  the  mean  season  have 
my  course  directed  by  your  good  advice  how  I  may  by  my  contrivance  do  some 
such  service  as  may  be  agreeable  to  Her  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure. 

These  few  words  I  am  bold  to  write  unto  Your  Honour  of  myself.  For  the 
rest,  where  that  is  wi^ed  that  the  lords  will  stoutly  continue  yet  for  one  month, 
I  assure  Your  Honour  that  there  is  yet  nothing  omitted  of  iheir  old  and  accus- 
tomed manner  of  doing,  and  seeing  that  they  have  brought  that  unto  this  point, 
and  should  now  prevail,  they  were  unworthy  of  tlieir  lives, 

I  find  not  that  they  are  purposed  so  to  leave  the  matter.  I  doubt  more  her 
monoy  than  I  do  her  fair  words  ;  and  yet  can  I  not  conceive  what  great  things 
can  be  wrought  with  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  treasure  of  her  own  here  I  know 
there  is  no  sure  or  ready  means  to  get  it.  The  Lord  of  Lidington  leaveth 
nothing  at  this  time  unwritten,  that  he  thinketh  may  be  able  to  satisfye  your 
desire,  in  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  things  here.  Whatsomever  cometh 
of  that,  he  findeth  it  ever  best  tliat  she  come  not  i  but  if  she  do  como  to  let  her 
know,  at  the  first,  what  she  shall  find,  which  is  due  obedience  and  willing  ser- 
vice, if  she  embrace  Christ,  and  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbours.  By 
■uch  letters  as  you  have  last  received,  Your  Honour  somewhat  understandeth 
of  Mr.  Knox  himself,  and  also  of  others,  what  is  determined,  he  himself  to  abide 
the  uttermost,  and  other  never  to  leave  him  until  God  have  taken  his  life,  and 
thus  together  with  what  comfort  somever  it  will  please  you  to  give  him  by  your 
letters,  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  doth  not  utterly  condemn  him,  or  at  the  least 
in  that  point,  that  he  is  so  sore  charged  with  by  his  own  Queen,  that  Her 
Majesty  will  not  allow  her  doing.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  a  great  comfort 
onto  him,  and  will  content  many  others ;  his  daily  prayer  is  for  the  maintenance 
of  unity  with  England,  and  that  God  will  never  suffer  men  to  be  so  ungrate,  as 
by  any  persuasion  to  run  headlong  unto  the  destruction  of  them  that  have  saved 
uair  lives  and  restored  their  country  to  liberty.    I  leave  farther,  at  this  time, 
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to  trouble  Your  Honour,  desiring  God  to  send  such  an  amity  between  tlieae  tw# 
realms,  that  God  may  be  glorified  to  them  of  this  world. — ^At  £denbourvh,  the 
9th  of  August,  1661. 

No.  VI.  fp.  108.) 

A  LetUr  of  Qtceen  EltMobelh  to  Queen  Mary,* 

[lOth  of  Aug.  1561.    Paper  Office,  ftom  a  copy.] 

To  the  right  excellent,  right  high,  and  mighty  Princesse,  our  right  dear 
and  well'beloved  sister  and  cousin  the  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Right  excellent,  right  high,  and  mighty  Princesse,  our  right  dear  and  right 
well-beloyed  sister  and  cousin,  we  greet  you  well.  The  Lord  of  St.  Cosme 
brought  to  us  your  letters,  dated  the  8th  of  this  present  at  Abbeville,  whereby  ye 
signify  that  although  by  the  answer  brought  to  you  by  Monsieur  Doyzell,  ye 
might  have  had  occasion  to  have  entered  into  some  doubt  of  our  amity,  yet 
after  certain  purposes,  passed  betwixt  you  and  our  ambassador,  you  would 
assure  us  of  your  good  meaning  to  live  with  us  in  amity,  and  for  your  purpose 
therein  ye  require  us  to  give  credit  to  the  said  St.  Cosme.  We  have  thereunto 
thought  good  to  answer  as  foUoweth :  The  same  St.  Cosme  hath  made  like 
declaration  unto  us  on  your  part,  for  your  excuse  in  not  ratifying  the  treaty,  as 
yourself  made  to  our  ambassador,  and  we  havu  briefly  answered  to  every  the 
same  points,  air  he  can  show  you  :  and  if  he  shall  not  so  do,  yet  least  in  the 
mean  season  you  might  be  induced  to  think  that  your  reasons  had  satisfied  us, 
somerally  we  assure  you,  that  to  our  requests  your  answer  cannot  be  reputed  for 
a  satisfaction.  For  we  require  no  benefit  of  you,  but  that  you  will  perform  your 
promise,  whereunto  you  are  bound  by  your  seal  and  your  han(i,  for  the  refusal 
whereof  we  see  no  reason  alledged  can  serve.  Neither  covet  we  any  thing,  but 
that  which  is  in  your  own  power  as  Queen  of  Scotland,  that  which  yourself  in 
words  and  speech  doth  confess,  that  which  your  late  husband^s  our  good 
brother *s  ambassadors  and  you  concluded,  that  which  your  own  nobility  and 
people  were  made  privy  unto,  that  wliich  indeed  made  peace  and  quietness 
betwixt  us,  yea,  that  without  which  no  perfect  amity  can  continue  betwixt  us, 
as,  if  it  be  indifferently  weighed,  we  doubt  not  but  ye  will  perceive,  allow,  and 
accomplish.  Nevertheless,  perceiving,  by  the  report  of  the  bringer,  that  you 
mean  furthwith  upon  your  coming  home,  to  follow  herein  the  advice  of  your 
council  in  Scotland,  we  are  content  to  suspend  our  conceipt  of  all  unkindnesa, 
and  do  assure  you  that  we  be  fully  resolved,  upon  this  being  performed,  to  unite 
a  sure  band  of  amity,  and  to  live  in  neighbourhood  with  you  as  quietly,  friendly, 
yea  as  assuredly  in  the  knot  of  friendship,  as  we  be  in  the  knot  of  nature  and 
blood.  And  herein  we  be  so  earnestly  determined,  that  the  world  should  see 
if  the  contrary  should  follow  (which  God  forbid^  the  very  occasion  to  be  in 
you  and  nut  in  us ;  as  the  story  witnesseth  the  like  of  the  King  your  father, 
our  uncle,  with  whom  our  father  sought  to  have  knitt  a  perpetual  bond  by 
inviting  to  come  in  this  realm  to  York,  of  which  matter  we  know  there  remain 
with  us,  and  we  think  with  you,  sundry  witnesses  of  our  fatber^s  earnest  good 
meaning,  and  of  the  error  whereunto  divers  evil  councillors  induced  your  faUier ; 
or,  finally,  where  it  seemeth  that  report  hath  been  made  unto  you,  that  we  had 
sent  our  admiral  to  the  seas  with  our  navy  to  empeache  your  passage,  both 
your  servants  do  well  understand  how  false  that  is,  knowing  for  a  truth  that 
we  have  not  any  more  than  two  or  three  small  barks  upon  the  seas,  to  appre- 
hend certain  pirates,  being  thereto  entreated,  and  almost  compelled  by  the 
earnest  complaint  of  the  ambassador  of  our  good  brother  the  King  of  Spain, 
made  of  certaine  Soottishmen  haunting  our  seas  as  pirates,  under  pretence  of 
letters  of  marque,  of  which  matter  also  we  earnestly  require  you,  at  your  com- 
ing to  your  realme,  to  have  some  good  consideration,  and  the  rather  for  respect 
that  ought  to  be  betwixt  your  realme  and  the  countries  of  us,  of  France,  of 

•  This  Is  tbeeomplete  paper  of  which  that  Indostriotu  and  ImpartisI  collector,  Biihop  Keith,  hm 
pAdrihed  aftagmeat,  firom  what  he  calk  his^neied  MS.  154,  note  (a)  iSL 
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8p«iii«  and  of  tha  house  of  Borf^dj.  And  so,  right  ezoelleiit,  right  high,  and 
augfatj  Princea,  we  recommend  us  to  you  with  most  earnest  request,  not  to 
neglect  these  our  friendly  and  sisterly  offers  of  friendship,  which,  before  God, 
we  mean  and  intend  to  accomplish.  Gi? en  under  our  signet  at  Henyngham, 
the  16th  of  August,  in  the  third  year  of  our  reign. 

No.  vn.  (p.  1«1.) 

Ji  Letter  of  Rando^h  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  WiUiam  CeeO^  Knight. 
Principal  Secretary  to  the  QiMen'f  Majtt^. 

[ISOi  ot  May,  1503.    Paper  Offloe,  fhrna  the  orisUiaL] 

Or  late,  until  the  arriyal  of  Monsieur  Le  Croch,  I  had  nothing  worth  the 
writing  unto  Your  Honour.  Before  his  coming  we  had  so  little  to  hint  upon 
that  we  did  nothing  but  pass  our  time  in  feasts,  banquetting,  masking,  and  run- 
ning at  the  ring,  and  such  like.  He  brought  with  him  such  a  number  of  letters, 
and  s<ich  abundance  of  news,  that,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  we  gave  our- 
selves to  nothing  else  but  to  reading  of  writings  and  hearings  of  tales,  many  so 
truly  reported,  Uiat  they  might  be  compared  to  any  that  ever  Luciano  did  write 
de  verit  narratunUlnti,  Among  all  his  tidings,  for  the  most  assured,  I  send  this 
onto  Your  Honour  as  an  undoubted  truth,  which  is,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, at  his  being  with  the  Emperor,  moved  a  marriage  between  his  youngest 
son,  the  Duke  of  Astruche,  and  this'  Queen ;  wherein  he  hath  so  far  travailed 
that  it  hath  already  come  unto  this  point,  that  if  she  find  it  good,  the  said  Duke 
will  out  of  hand  send  hither  his  ambassador,  and  farther  proceed  to  the  con- 
summation hereof,  with  as  convenient  speed  as  may  be ;  and  to  the  intent  her 
mind  may  be  the  better  known,  Le  Croch  is  sent  unto  her  with  this  message 
from  the  Cardinal,  who  hath  promised  unto  the  Emperor  to  have  word  again 
before  the  end  of  May ;  and  for  this  cause  Le  Croch  is  ready  for  his  departure, 
and  his  letters  writing  both  day  and  niffht.  This  Queen  being  before  adver- 
tised of  his  towardness,  by  means  haui  sought  far  off  to  know  My  Lord  of 
Murray^s  mind  herein,  but  would  never  so  plainly  deal  with  him  that  he  could 
learn  what  her  meaning  is  or  how  she  is  bent.  She  useth  no  man^s  council  but 
only  this  man^s  that  last  arrived,  and  assuredly  until  the  L.  of  Lidington's 
return,  she  will  do  what  she  can  to  keep  that  secret ;  and  because  resolution  in 
his  absence  cannot  be  taken,  she  will,  for  this  time,  return  Le  Croch  with  request 
to  have  longer  time  to  devise ;  and  after,  with  the  most  speed  she  can,  she  fully 
pnrposeth  to  advertise  him,  I  mean  her  uncle  the  Cardinal,  of  her  mind.  Of 
this  matter  the  L.  of  Lidington  is  made  privy.  I  know  not  whether  by  some 
intelligence  that  he  had  before  his  departure,  or  since  his  arrival  in  France, 
divers  letters  have  passed  between  Her  Grace  and  him,  whereof  as  much  as  it 
imported  not  greatly  the  knowledge  of  was  communicated  to  some,  as  much  as 
was  written  in  cypher  is  kept  unto  themselves.  Whether  also  the  L.  of  Lid- 
ington  hath  had  conference  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England  of  this 
matter  or  any  like,  I  leave  it  unto  Your  Honour's  good  means  to  get  true  know- 
ledge thereof.  Guesses  or  surmises  in  so  grave  matters  I  would  be  loth  to 
write  for  verities.  This  also  Your  Honour  may  take  for  truth,  that  the  Emperor 
hath  offered  with  his  son,  for  this  Queen's  dower,  the  county  of  TyroU,  which 
is  said  to  be  worth  30,000  franks  by  year.  Of  this  matter  also  the  rhingrave 
wrote  a  letter  unto  this  Queen,  out  of'^  France  not  long  since.  This  is  all  that 
presently  I  can  write  unto  Your  Honour  hereof;  as  I  can  come  by  farther 
snowleclge  Your  Honour  shall  be  informed. 

I  have  received  Your  Honour's  writings  by  the  Scottish  man  that  last  came 
into  these  parts ;  he  brougfht  also  letters  unto  this  Queen  from  the  L.  of  Liding- 
ton  ;  their  date  was  old,  and  contained  only  the  news  of  France.  I  perceive 
divers  ways,  that  Newhaven  is  sorre  closed,  but  1  am  not  so  ignorant  of  their 
nature  but  that  I  know  they  will  say  as  much  as  they  dare  do,  I  wiil  not  say  as 
the  proverb  doth,  *  eamt  titiudut  fortitu  latratJ'  From  hence  I  dare  assure  them, 
what  means  somever  they  make,  or  how  pitiful  somever  their  mono  be,  they  are 
like  to  receive  but  ■mall  comfort  for  aU  their  long  allie.    We  stand  dauy  in 

Vol.  in.- 
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doubt  what  friendship  we  shall  need  ourself,  except  we  put  better  order  into 
our  misruled  Papists  than  yet  we  do,  or  know  how  to  bring  to  pass  that  w# 
may  be  void  of  their  comber. 

To-morrow,  the  15th  of  this  instant,  the  Queen  depart eth  of  this  towd 
towards  Edenborough.  If  my  hap  be  good,  you  shall  thoroughly  hoar  some 
merry  tidings  of  the  Bp.  of  St.  Andrews ;  upon  Wednesday  next  he  shall  be 
arreigned,  and  five  other  priests,  for  their  massing  at  Easter  last.  Thus  meet 
humbly  I  take  my  leaye ;  at  St.  Andrews,  the  15th  of  May,  1563. 

No.  VIII.  (p.  125.) 

Letter  of  Randolph  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wiliiam  CeeO^  Knight,  Prwe^al 

Secretary  to  the  Queen'f  Majesty, 

[10th  of  April,  1563.    Paper  Office,  fkom  the  original  in  his  own  hand.] 

Mat  it  please  Tour  Honour,  the  7th  of  this  instant,  Rowlet,  this  Queen'tf 
secretary,  arrived  here  ;  he  reported  very  honestly  of  his  good  usage,  he  brought 
with  him  many  letters  unto  the  Queen  that  came  out  of  France^  full  of  lamen* 
tation  and  sorrow.  She  received  from  the  Queen-mother  two  letters ;  the  one 
contained  only  the  rehearsal  of  her  griefs,  the  other  signify  the  state  of  France 
as  then  it  was,  as  in  what  sort  things  were  accorded,  and  what  farther  was  m- 
tended  for  the  appeasing  of  the  discords  there,  not  mistrusting  but  that  if 
reason  could  not  be  had  at  the  Queen  of  England^s  hands,  but  that  the  realm 
of  France  should  find  her  ready  and  willing  to  support  and  defend  the  right 
thereof,  as  by  friendship  and  old  alliance  between  the  two  realms  she  is  bound. 

How  well  these  words  do  agree  with  her  doings  Your  Honour  can  well  con- 
sider, and  by  her  writings  in  this  sort  unto  this  Queen  (which  I  assure  Your 
Honour  is  true),  you  may  assuredly  know  that  nothing  shall  be  left  undone  of 
her  part,  that  may  move  debate  or  controversy  between  this  Queen  and  our 
sovereign. 

It  was  much  mused  by  the  Queen  hersel£|  how  this  new  kindness  came  about, 
but  at  this  time  she  received  two  long  letters  written  all  with  her  own  hand, 
saying,  all  the  time  since  her  return  she  never  received  half  bO  many  lines  as 
were  in  one  of  the  letters,  which  I  can  myself  testify  by  the  Queen's  own 
saying,  and  other  good  assurance,  where  hitherto  I  have  not  been  deceived.  I 
can  also  farther  assure  Your  Honour  that  this  Queen  hath  sayed  that  she 
knowetli  now,  that  the  friendship  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  sovereign  may- 
stand  her  more  in  stead  than  that  of  her  good  mother  in  France,  and  as  she  is 
desirous  of  them  both,  so  will  she  not  lose  the  one  for  the  other.  I  may  also 
farther  assure  Your  Honour  that  whatsomever  the  occasion  is,  this  Queen  hath 
somewhat  in  her  heart  that  will  burst  out  in  time,  which  will  manifest  that 
some  unkindness  hath  passed  between  them  that  ^vill  not  be  easy  forgotten. 
In  talk  sometimes  with  myself,  she  saith  that  the  Queen-mother  might  have 
used  the  matter  otherwise  than  she  halh  done,  and  doth  much  doubt  what  shall 
be  the  success  of  her  great  desire  to  govern  alone,  in  all  things  to  have  her 
will.  Seeing  then  that  presently  they  stand  in  such  terms  one  with  the  other, 
I  thoH  it  bettor  to  confirm  her  in  that  mind  (this  Queen  I  mean),  than  to  speak 
any  word  that  might  cause  her  to  conceive  better  of  the  other.  And  yet  I  am 
assured  she  shall  receive  as  friendly  letters,  and  as  many  good  words  from  this 
Queen  as  the  other  did  write  unto  her.  Whether  the  Queen-mother  will  speak 
any  thing  unto  the  L.  of  Lidington  of  that  purpose  she  did  write  unto  this 
Queen  of,  I  know  not;  but  if  she  do,  I  think  it  hard  if  Your  Honour  can  get 
no  favour  thereof,  at  his  return,  or  I  perchance  by  some  means  here.  It  may 
perchance  be  written  only  by  that  Queen,  to  try  what  answer  this  Queen  will 
give,  or  understand  what  mind  she  beareth  unto  the  Queen's  Majesty  our  sove- 
reign. The  Queen  knoweth  now  that  the  Earl  Bothwcll  is  sent  for  to  London. 
Sne  caused  a  gentleman  of  hers  to  inquire  the  cause;  I  answered  that  I  knew 
none  other,  but  that  his  takers  were  in  controversy  who  took  him,  and  that  it 
should  be  judged  there.  I  know  that  she  thinketh  much  that  he  is  not  sont 
into  Scotland.    It  is  yet  greatly  doubted  that  if  he  were  here,  he  wotild  bo 
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iMttrred  fbr  an  evil  instrument.  If  the  Lord  of  Lidington  haye  not  been  plain 
with  Your  Honour  herein,  he  ie  in  the  wrong  to  those  who  are  his  friends  here, 
but  most  of  all  to  himself.  There  comes  a  rulture  in  this  realm,  if  ever  that 
man  come  again  into  credit. 

No.  IX.  (p.  128.) 

Tfu  OraUon  made  by  WUHam  MaUland  of  Leihingtony  younger  Secretary  for  the 
Time,  in  the  Parliament  holden  by  our  Sovereign  the  King'^t  Mother^  ^vieen  of 
this  Realm  for  the  Time^  the  Time  of  the  Restitution  of  Umquile  Matthew  Earl 
^  Lenox. 

Mt  Lords  and  others  here  convened.  Albeit,  be  that  it  has  pleased  Her  Ma- 
jesty most  graciously  to  utter  unto  you,  by  her  own  mouth,  ye  may  have  suffi- 
ciently conceived  the  cause  of  this  your  present  assembly ;  yet  having  Her 
Majesty^s  commandment  to  supply  My  Lord  Chancellor's  place,  being  presently 
as  ye  see  deceased,  I  am  willed  to  express  t)ie  same  somewhat  more  at  large. 

Notour  it  is,  how,  in  Her  Highnesses  minority,  a  process  of  forfaltour  was 
decreed  against  My  Lord  of  Lennox,  for  certain  offences  alledged  committed  by 
him ;  specified  in  the  dome  and  censement  of  parliament  given  thereupon;  by 
reason  whereof  he  has  this  long  time  been  exiled,  and  absent  forth  of  his  native 
country ;  how  grievous  the  same  has  been  unto  him,  it  has  well  appeared  by 
divers  his  suites,  sundry  ways  brought  unto  Her  Majesty's  knowledge,  not  only 
containing  most  humble  and  due  submission,  bat  always  bearing  witness  of  his 

good  devotion  to  Her  Majesty,  his  natural  Princess,  and  earnest  affection  he 
ad  to  Her  Highness  most  humble  service,  if  it  should  please  Her  Majesty  of 
her  clemency  to  make  him  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  subject ;  many  respects 
might  have  moved  Her  Highness  favourably  to  incline  to  his  request,  as  the 
anciency  of  his  house  and  the  sirname  he  boars,  the  honour  he  has  to  appertain 
to  Her  Majesty  by  affinity,  by  reason  of  My  Lady  Margaret  Her  Highnesses 
aunt,  and  divers  oUier  his  good  considerations,  as  also  the  affectuous  request 
of  her  good  sister  the  Queen^s  Majesty  of  England,  whose  earnest  commenda- 
tion was  not  of  least  moment,  besides  that  of  her  own  natural.  Her  Majesty 
has  a  certain  inclination  to  pity  the  decay  of  noble  houses,  and  as  we  heard, 
by  her  own  report,  has  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  to  be  the  instrument  of  the 
uphold,  maintenance,  and  advancement  of  the  ancient  blood  than  to  have  matter 
ministered  of  the  decay  or  overthrow  of  any  good  race.  Upon  this  occasion 
Her  Majesty  the  more  tenderly  looked  upon  his  request,  and  her  good  sister  the 
Queen  of  England's  favourable  letter,  written  for  recommendation  of  his  cause, 
in  consideration  whereof  not  only  has  she  granted  unto  him  her  letter  of  resti- 
tution, by  way  of  grace,  but  also  licensed  him  to  pursue,  by  way  of  reduction, 
the  remedies  provided  by  the  law  for  such  as  think  themselves  grieved  by  any 
judgment  unorderly  led,  and  to  have  the  process  reversed ;  for  examination 
whereof,  it  has  pleased  Her  Majesty  presently  to  assemble  you  the  three  estates 
of  this  her  realme,  by  whose  advice,  deliberation,  and  decision  at  Her  Majesty's 
mmd,  to  proceed  forward  upon  his  complaints,  as  the  merits  of  the  cause,  laws 
of  the  realm,  and  practice  observed  in  such  cases  will  bear  out.  The  sum  of 
all  your  proceedings  at  this  time,  being  by  that  we  have  heard,  thus  as  it  were 
pointed  out,  I  might  here  end,  if  the  matter  we  have  in  hand  gave  me  not 
occasion  to  say  a  few  more  words,  not  far  different  from  the  same  subject, 
wherein  I  would  extend  the  circumstances  more  largely,  if  I  feared  not  to  offend 
Her  Highness,  whose  presence  and  modest  nature  abhors  long  speaking  and 
adulation,  and  so  will  compel  me  to  speak  such  things  as  may  seem  to  tend  to 
any  good  and  perfect  point ;  and  lest  it  should  be  compted  to  me,  as  that  I  were 
oblivious,  if  I  should  omit  to  put  you  in  remembrance,  in  what  part  we  may 
accept  this,  and  the  like  demonstrations  of  her  gentill  nature  ;  whose  gracious 
behaviour  towards  all  her  subjects  in  general  may  servo  for  a  good  proof  of 
that  felicity  we  may  look  for  under  her  happy  government  so  long  as  it  shall 
please  God  to  grant  her  unto  us  ;  for  a  good  harmony  to  be  had  in  the  common 
Weill,  the  offices  between  the  Prince  and  the  subjects  must  be  rociproque,  as  by 
Her  Majesty's  prudence  we  enjoy  this  present  peace  with  all  foreign  nations, 
and  quietness  among  yourselves,  in  such  sort  that  I  think  justly  it  may  be  aifirraod 
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Scotland,  in  no  man't  age,  that  presently  Uyee,  wae  in  greater  tranqniHity ;  wo 
ia  it  the  duty  of  all  aa  her  loving  aubjecta  to  acknowledge  the  aame  aa  a  moat 
high  benefit,  proceeding  from  the  good  goTernment  of  Her  Majeaty,  ded&ring 
oaraelvea  thankful  for  the  same,  and  rendering  to  Her  Maietfty  auch  due  obe- 
dience, as  a  just  Prince  may  look  for  at  the  hands  of  faithful  and  obedient  sub- 
jects. I  mean  no  forced  nor  unwilling  obedience,  which  I  know  her  nature  does 
detest,  but  such  as  proceeda  from  me  contemplation  of  her  modest  kind  of 
regiment,  will  for  love  and  duty  sake  produce  the  fruits  thereof.  A  good  proof 
have  we  ail  in  general  had  of  Her  Majesty's  benignity  these  three  years,  that 
ahe  has  lived  in  the  government  over  you,  and  many  of  you  have  largely  tasted 
of  her  large  liberality  and  frank  dealing :  on  the  other  part  Her  Highness  has 
had  large  appearance  of  your  dutiful  obedience,  so  it  becomes  you  to  continue, 
as  we  have  begun,  in  consideration  of  the  many  notable  examplea  of  her 
clemency  above  others  her  good  qualities,  and  to  abhor  and  detest  all  false 
bruitea  and  rumours,  which  are  the  most  pestilent  evils  that  can  be,  in  any 
common  weill  and  the  sowers  and  inventors  thereof.  Then  may  we  be  weU 
assured  to  have  of  her  a  most  gracious  Princesse,  and  she  most  faithful  and 
loving  subjects ;  and  so  both  the  head  and  the  members,  being  encouraged  to 
maintain  the  harmony  and  accord  of  the  politic  bodies,  whereoil  made  mention 
before,  as  the  glory  thereof  shall  partly  appertain  to  Her  Majesty,  so  shall  no 
small  praise  and  unspeakable  commodity  redound  therethrough  to  you  all  uni- 
veraally  her  subjects. 

No.  X.  (p.  132.) 

J%e  Penlt  and  Troublei  ffiai  fnay  presenilis  enmu^  and  in  Time  io  come  follow,  to 
the  Queen^t  Majetty  of  England  and  State  (f  thit  Reabny  i^ion  the  Marriage  of 
the  Qtieen  tf  Seats  to  the  Lord  Darley» 

First,  the  minds  of  such  as  be  afiected  to  tiie  Queen  of  Scota,  either  for  her- 
self, or  for  the  opinion  of  her  pretence  to  this  crown,  or  for  the  desire  to  haye 
change  of  the  forme  of  religion  in  this  realm,  or  for  the  discontentation  they 
have  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  or  her  succession,  or  of  the  succession  of  any  other 
beside  the  Queen  of  Sootts,  shall  be,  by  this  marriage  erected,  comforted,  and 
mduced  to  devise  and  labour  how  to  bring  their  desires  to  pass :  and  to  make 
some  estimate  what  persona  those  are,  to  the  intent  the  quantity  of  the  danger 
may  be  weighed  ;  the  same  may  be  compassed  in  those  sorts  either  within  the 
realm  or  without. 

The  first  are  such  as  are  specially  devoted  to  the  Queen  of  Scotts,  or  to  the 
Lord  Darley,  by  bond  of  blood  and  alliance :  aa  first,  all  the  house  of  Lorrain 
and  Guise  for  her  part,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  hia  wife,  all  such  in  Scot- 
land as  be  of  their  blood,  and  have  received  displeasures  by  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault  and  the  Hamiltons.  The  second  are  all  manner  of  persons,  both  in 
this  realm  and  other  countries,  that  are  devoted  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  and 
mialike  of  the  religion  now  received ;  and  in  these  two  sorts  are  the  substance 
of  them  comprehended,  that  shall  take  comfort  in  this  marriage. 

Next  therefore  to  be  considered,  what  perils  and  troubles  Uiese  kind  of  men 
shaU  intend  to  this  realm. 

First,  the  general  scope  and  mark  of  all  their  deairea  Is,  and  always  shall  be, 
to  bring  the  Queen  of  Scotts  to  have  the  royal  crown  of  this  realm  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  the  devisees  may  vary  among  themselves  for  the  compassing^ 
hereof,  according  to  the  accidents  of  the  times,  and  according  to  the  impedi- 
ments which  they  shall  find  by  means  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  actions  and 
governments,  yet  all  their  purposes,  drifts,  devises,  and  practices,  shall  wholly 
and  oii.y  tend  to  make  the  Queen  of  Scotts  Queen  of  this  realm,  a.nd  to 
deprive  our  sovereign  lady  thereof;  and  in  their  proceedings,  there  are  two 
manners  to  be  considered,  whereof  the  one  is  far  worse  than  the  other ;  the  one 
is  intended  by  tbem,  that  either  from  malicioua  blindness  in  religion,  or  for 
natural  affection  to  the  Queen  of  Scotts,  or  the  Lord  Darley,  to  pcnuade  them- 
Bulves  that  the  said  Queen  of  Scotts  hath  presently  more  right  to  the  crown 
than  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  of  which  sort  be  all  their  kindred  on  both 
sidoa,  and  all  suoh  as  are  demoted  to  Popery,  either  in  England,  SooUaad,  IreUnd. 
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or  elsewhere ;  the  other  im  meant  bj  thorn,  which,  with  lev  maliee,  ere  pnr- 
Buaded  that  the  Queen  of  Scotts  hath  only  riffht  to  be  the  next  heir  to  ■ucceed 
the  Queen's  Majesty  and  her  iasue,  of  which  sort  few  are  without  the  realm, 
but  here  within,  and  yet  of  them,  not  so  many  as  are  of  the  contrary,  and  from 
these  two  sorts  shall  the  peril,  devises,  and  practices  proceed.  From  the  first, 
which  imagine  the  Queen  of  Scotts  to  have  perpetually  riffht,  are  to  be  looked 
for  these  perils.  First,  it  is  to  be  doubted  the  devil  wiU  inifect  some  of  them  to 
imagine  the  hurt  of  the  life  of  our  dear  sovereign  lady,  by  such  means  as  the 
devU  shall  suggest  to  them,  although  it  is  to  be  assuredly  hoped,  that  Almighty 
God  will,  as  he  has  hitherto,  graciously  protect  and  preserve  her  from  such 
dangers  f  Secondly,  there  will  be  attempted,  by  persuasions,  by  bruites,  by 
ramours,  and  such  like,  to  alienate  the  minds  of  good  subjects  from  the  Quecn^s 
Majesty,  and  to  conciliate  them  to  the  Queen  ot  Scotts,  and  on  this  behalf  the 
frontiers  and  the  North  will  bo  much  solicited  and  laboured.  Thirdly,  there 
will  be  attempted  causes  of  some  tumults  and  rebellions,  especially  in  the  North 
toward  Scotland,  so  as  thereupon  may  follow  some  open  enterprise  set  by  vio- 
lence. Fourthly,  there  will  be,  by  the  said  Queen's  council  and  friends,  a  new 
league  made  with  France  or  Spain,  that  shall  be  offensive  to  this  realm,  and  a 
furtherance  to  their  title.  And  as  it  is  also  very  likely,  that  they  will  set  afoot 
as  many  practices  as  they  can,  both  upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Ireland,  to  occa 
sion  the  Queen's  Majesty  to  increase  and  continue  her  charge  thereby,  to  retain 
her  from  being  mighty  or  potent,  and  for  the  attempting  of  all  these  things, 
many  devises  will  be  imagined  from  time  to  time,  and  no  negligence  will 
therein  appear. 

From  the  second  sort,  which  mean  no  other  favour  to  the  Queen  of  Scotts, 
but  that  she  should  succeed  in  title  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  is  not  much  to  be 
feared,  but  that  they  will  content  themselves  to  see  not  only  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  not  to  marry,  and  so  to  impeach  it,  but  to  hope,  that  the  Queen  of 
Scotts  shall  have  issue,  which  they  will  think  to  be  more  peaceable  to  all  men, 
because  thereby  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  shall  be  united  in  one,  and 
thereby  the  occasion  of  war  shall  cease ;  with  which  persuasion  many  people 
may  be  seduced,  and  abused  to  incline  themselves  to  the  part  of  the  Queen  of 
ScotU. 

The  remedies  against  these  perils. 

A  DUPLICATE 

[4th  of  June,  ISOS.    Ck»tt.  Lib.  CaL  B.  10.  tOL  900.] 

A  Summary  of  the  ContuUaHon  and  Advice  given  by  the  Lordi  and  tOhen  of  the 
Privy  CovmeiL  Collected  out  of  the  sundry  and  several  Speeches  of  the  said 
Coynsellom, 

Lord  Keeper,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Lord  Treasurer,  Mr.  Vice  ChamberlaiOt 

C  Derby,  Mr.  Secretary, 
Earls  of  <  Bedford,  Cave, 

f  Leicester,  Peter, 

Lord  Admiral,  Mason. 

Lord  Chamberlain, 

Questions  propounded  were  these  two. 

1.  FiKST,  what  perils  might  ensue  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  or  this  realm,  of 
the  marriage  betwixt  the  Queen  of  Scotts  and  the  Lord  Damley. 
ft.  What  were  meet  to  be  done,  to  avoid  or  remedy  the  same. 

JhtheFirH, 

The  perils  being  sundry,  and  very  many,  were  reduoed  by  some  counsaUon 
into  only  one. 
1.  Tint,  That  by  this  maniage,  the  Queen  of  Sootts,  (being  not  minriedO  a 
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gnat  number  in  this  realm  not  of  the  worst  lubjects  might  be  alienated  in  theif 
minds  from  their  natural  duties  to  Her  Majesty,  to  depend  upon  the  success  of 
this  marriage  of  Scotland,  as  a  mean  to  establish  the  succession  of  both  the 
crowns  in  the  issue  of  the  same  marriage,  and  so  favour  all  devises  and  prac- 
tices, that  should  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  Queen  of  Scotts. 

2.  Secondly,  That  considering  the  chief  foundation  of  them,  which  furthered 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Damley,  was  laid  upon  the  trust  of  such  as  were  Papists, 
as  the  only  means  left  to  restore  the  religion  of  Rome,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen, 
that  both  in  this  realm  and  Scotland,  the  Papists  would  most  favour,  maintain, 
and  fortify  this  marriage  of  the  Lord  Damley,  and  would,  for  furtherance  of 
faction  in  religion,  devise  all  means  and  practices  that  could  be  within  this 
realm,  to  disturb  tho  estate  of  the  Queen ^s  Majesty,  and  the  peace  of  the  realm, 
and  consequently  to  achieve  their  purposes  by  force  rather  than  fail.  By  some 
other,  these  perils,  having  indeed  many  branches,  were  reduced,  though  some- 
what otherwise,  iato  two  sorts,  and  these  were  in  nature  such  as  they  could  not 
be  easily  severed  the  one  from  the  other,  but  were  knit  and  linked  togetlicr, 
naturally  for  maintaining  the  one  with  the  other.  The  first  of  these  sort  of 
perils  was,  that,  by  this  marriage  with  the  Lord  Damley,  there  was  a  plain 
intention  to  further  the  pretended  title  of  the  Queen  of  Scotts  not  only  to  suc- 
ceed the  Queen ^s  Majesty,  as  in  her  best  amity  she  had  professed,  but  that  to 
occupy  the  Queen  *s  estate,  as  when  she  was  in  power,  she  did  manifestly  declare. 

The  second  was,  that  hereby  the  Romish  religion  should  be  erected,  and 
increased  daily  in  this  realm,  and  these  two  were  thus  knit  together,  that  the 
furtherance  and  maintenance  of  the  title  staid,  in  furthering  of  the  rehgion  of 
Rome  within  this  realm  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  furtherance  of  the  same  reli- 
gion stood  by  the  title,  for  otherwise  the  title  had  no  foundation. 

Proves  of  the  first.)  And  to  prove  that  the  intention  to  advance  the  title  to 
disturb  the  Queen^s  Majesty,  must  needs  ensue,  was  couBidered  that  always  the 
intention  and  will  of  any  person  is  most  manifest,  when  their  power  is  greatest, 
and  contrary  when  power  is  small,  then  the  intention  and  will  of  every  person  is 
covered  and  less  seen.  So  as  when  the  Queen  of  Scotts  power  was  greatest,  by 
her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  being  afterwards  French  King,  it 
manifestly  appeared  of  what  mind  she  and  all  her  friends  were,  using  then 
manifestly  all  the  means  that  could  be  devised  to  impeach  and  dispossess  tho 
Queen's  Majesty,  first  by  writing  and  publishing  herself  in  all  countries  Queen 
of  England ;  by  granting  charters,  patents,  and  commissions,  with  that  style, 
and  with  the  arms  of  England,  both  the  French  and  Scotts,  which  charters 
remain  still  undefaced ;  and  to  prosecute  it  with  effect,  it  is  known  what  pre- 
parations of  war  were  made,  and  sent  into  Scotland ;  and  what  other  forces 
were  assembled  in  foreign  countries ;  yea,  in  what  manner  a  shameful  peacer 
was  made  by  the  French  with  King  Philip  to  employ  all  tho  forces  of  France  to 
pursue  all  the  matters  by  force,  which  by  God's  providence  and  the  Queen's 
Majesty  contrary  power,  were  repelled ;  and  afterwards,  by  her  husband's 
death,  her  fortune  and  power  being  changed,  the  intention  began  to  hide  itself ; 
and  although  by  the  Scottish  Queen's  commisMaries  an  accord  was  made  at 
Edinburgh,  to  reform  all  those  titles,  and  claims,  and  pretences,  yet  to  this  day, 
by  delays  and  cavillations,  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  has  been  deferred. 
And  so  now,  as  soon  as  she  shall  feel  her  power,  she  will  set  the  same  again 
abroad,  and  by  considering  of  such  errors  as  were  committed  in  the  first,  her 
friends  and  allies  will  amend  the  same,  and  proceed  substantially  to  her  pur- 
pose. By  some  it  was  thought  plainly,  that  the  peril  was  greater  of  this  mar- 
riage with  the  Lord  Damley,  being  a  subject  of  this  realm,  than  with  the 
mightiest  Prince  abroad,  for  by  thio,  he  being  of  this  realm,  and  having  for  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  other  respects,  made  a  party  here,  should  increase  by 
force  with  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  realm  ;  in  that  whatsoever  power  he 
could  make  by  the  faction  of  the  Papist,  and  other  discontented  persons  here, 
should  be  as  it  were  deducted  out  of  the  power  of  this  realm  ;  and  by  the  mar- 
riage of  a  stranger,  she  could  not  be  assured  of  any  part  here ;  so  as  by  this 
marriage  she  should  have  a  portion  of  her  own  power  to  serve  her  turn,  and  a 
■mall  portion  of  adversaries  at  home  in  our  own  bowols,  always  seem  more  dan- 
gerous than  treble  the  like  abroad,  whereof  the  examples  are  in  our  own  stories 
many,  that  foreign  powers  never  prevailed  in  this  reiUm,  but  with  tho  help  of 
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■ome  at  home.  It  was  also  remembered,  that  Beeinfr  how  before  this  attempt  of 
marriage,  it  is  found,  and  manifestly  seen,  that  in  every  comer  of  the  realm, 
the  faction  that  most  favoureth  the  Scottish  title,  is  grown  stout  and  bold,  yea 
seen  manifestly  in  this  court,  both  in  hall  and  chamber,  it  could  not  be  but 
(except  good  heed  were  speedily  given  to  it)  by  this  marriage,  and  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  fautors  thereof,  the  same  faction  would  shortly  increase,  and  grow  so 
great  and  dangerous,  as  the  redress  thereof  would  be  almost  desperate.  And 
to  this  purpose  it  was  remembered,  how  of  late  in  perusing  of  the  substance  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  realm,  scantly  a  third  was 
found  fully  assured  to  be  trusted  in  the  matter  of  religion,  upon  which  only 
string  the  Queen  of  Scotts'  title  doth  hang,  and  some  doubt  might  be,  that  the 
fiiends  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  his,  had  more  knowledge  hereof  than  was 
thought,  and  thereby  made  avant  now  in  Scotland,  and  their  party  was  so  great 
in  England  as  the  Queen's  Majesty  durst  not  attempt  to  contrary  his  marriage. 
And  in  this  sort,  was  the  sum  of  the  perils  declared,  being  notwithstanding 
more  largely  and  plainly  set  out,  and  made  so  apparent  by  many  sure  argu- 
ments, as  no  one  of  the  coimcil  could  deny  them  to  be  but  many  and  very 
dangerous. 

Second  Question. 

The  qnestioB  of  this  consultation  was  what  were  meet  to  be  done  to  avoid 
these  perils,  or  else  to  divert  the  force  thereof  from  hurting  the  realm ;  wherein 
there  were  a  great  number  of  particular  devises  propounded,  and  yet  the  more 
part  of  them  was  reduced  by  some  into  three  heads. 

1.  The  first  thought  necessary  by  all  persons,  as  the  only  thing  of  the  most 
moment  and  efficacy,  to  remedy  all  these  perils,  and  many  others,  and  such  as 
without  it  no  other  remedy  could  be  found  sufficient,  and  that  was  to  obtain 
that  the  Queen's  Majesty  would  marry,  and  make  therein  no  long  delay. 

2.  The  second  wan,  to  advance,  establish,  and  fortify  indeed  the  profession  of 
religion,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  and  to  diminish,  weaken,  and  feeble 
the  contrary. 

3.  The  third  was,  to  proceed  in  sundry  things,  either  to  disapppoint  and 
break  this  intended  marriage,  or,  at  the  least,  thereby  to  procure  the  same  not 
to  be  so  hurtful  to  this  realm  as  otherwise  it  will  be. 

The  first  of  these  three  hath  no  particular  rights  in  it,  but  an  earnest  and 
unfeigned  desire  and  suite,  with  all  humbleness,  by  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
and  fulvice  and  council  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  that  she  would  defer  no  more 
time  from  marriage,  whereby  the  good  subjects  of  the  realm  might  stay  their 
hearts,  to  depend  upon  Her  Majesty,  and  the  issue  of  her  body,  without  which 
no  surety  can  be  devised  to  ascertain  any  person  of  continuance  of  their  fami- 
lies or  posterities,  to  enjoy  that  which  otherwise  should  come  to  them. 

Second,  concerning  the  matters  of  religion,  wherein  both  truth  and  policy 
were  joined  together,  had  these  particulars. 

First,  whereas  of  late  the  adversaries  of  religion,  in  tlie  realm,  have  taken 
occasion  to  comfort  and  increase  their  faction,  both  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
abroad,  with  a  rumour  and  expectation  that  tlie  religion  shail  be  shortly  changed 
in  this  realm,  by  means  that  the  bishops,  by  the  Queen's  Majesty^s  command- 
ment, have  of  late  dealt  streightly  with  some  persons  of  good  religion,  because 
they  had  forbom  to  wear  certain  apparel,  and  such  like  things  ;  being  more  of 
form  and  accidents,  than  of  any  substance,  for  that  it  is  well  known  that  Her 
Majesty  had  no  meaning  to  comfort  the  adversaries,  but  only  to  maintain  an 
uniformity  as  well  in  things  external  as  in  the  substance,  nor  yet  hath  any 
intention  to  make  any  change  of  the  religion,  as  it  is  established  by  laws.  It 
was  thought  by  all  men  very  necessary  for  the  suppressing  of  the  pride  and 
arrogancy  of  the  adversaries,  indirectly  hereby  to  notify,  by  her  special  letters  to 
the  two  archbishops,  that  her  former  commandment  was  only  to  retain  an  uni- 
formity, and  not  to  give  any  occasion  to  any  person  to  misjudge  of  Her  Majesty, 
in  the  change  of  any  part  of  religion,  but  tliat  she  did  determine  firmly  to  main- 
tain the  form  of  her  religion,  as  it  was  established,  and  to  punish  such  as  did 
therein  violate  her  laws.  And  in  these  points,  some  also  wished  that  it  might 
please  her  archbishops,  that  if  they  should  see  that  the  adversaries  continned  in 
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I&kia;  oocMioa  to  fortify  their  fkction,  that  in  that  case  they  ihiMild  xu%  % 
moderation  therein,  until  the  next  parliament,  at  which  time,  lome  good,  now 
form,  and  decent  order  mig^ht  be  devieed,  and  established,  for  such  coremoniefl, 
■o  as  both  uniformity  and  gravity  might  be  retained  amongst  the  clergy. 

The  second  means  was,  that  the  quondam  bishops,  and  others,  which  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  Queen's  Majesty's  power  over  them,  according  to 
the  law,  and  were  of  late  dispersed  in  the  plague  time  to  sundry  places  abroad, 
where  it  is  known  they  cease  not  to  advance  their  faction,  might  be  returned  to 
the  Tower,  or  some  other  prison,  where  they  might  not  have  such  liberty  to 
seduce  and  inveigle  the  Queen's  Majesty's  subjects,  as  they  daily  do. 

The  third  means  was,  that  where  the  bishops  do  complain  that  they  dare  not 
execute  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  to  the  furtherance  of  religion,  for  fear  of  the  pre- 
munire  wherewith  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  the  realm,  being  not  best  affected 
in  religion,  do  threaten  them,  and  in  many  cases  lett  not  to  pinch  and  deface 
them,  that  ujpon  such  cases  opened,  some  convenient  authority  might  be  given 
them,  from  the  Queen's  Majesty,  to  continue  during  her  pleasure. 

The  fourth  was,  that  there  were  daily  lewd,  injudicious,  and  unlawful  books 
in  English  brought  from  beyond  seas,  and  are  boldly  received,  read,  and  ke,  t, 
and  especially  in  the  North,  seducing  of  great  numbers  of  good  subjects,  the 
like  boldness  whereof  was  never  suffered  in  any  other  Princess's  time,  that  some 
streight  order  might  be  given  to  avoid  the  same,  and  that  it  might  be  considered 
by  the  judges  what  manner  of  crime  the  same  is,  to  maintain  such  books,  made 
directly  against  Her  Majesty's  authority,  and  maintaining  a  foreign  power,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  fifth  was,  that  where  a  great  number  of  monks,  firyars,  and  such  lewd 
persons,  are  fled  out  of  Scotland,  and  do  serve  in  England,  especially  in  the 
North,  as  curates  of  churches,  and  all  such  of  them  as  are  not  found  honest  and 
conformable,  may  be  banished  out  of  the  realm,  for  that  it  appeareth  they  do 
sow  sedition  in  the  realm,  in  many  places,  and  now  will  increase  their  doings. 

The  sixth,  where  sundry  having  ecclesiastical  livings,  are  on  the  other  side 
the  sea,  and  firom  thence  maintain  sedition  in  the  realm ;  that  livings  may  be 
better  bestowed  to  the  commodity  of  the  realm,  upon  good  subjects. 

The  seventh  is,  that  the  judges  of  the  realm,  having  no  small  authority  in 
this  realm,  in  governance  of  all  property  of  the  realm,  might  be  sworn  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  so  thereby  they  should 
for  conscience'  sake  maintain  the  Queen's  Majesty's  authority. 

The  particulars  of  the  third  intention  to  break  and  avoid  this  marriage,  or 
divert  the  perils. 

First,  to  break  this  marriage,  considerinff  nothing  can  likely  do  it  bat  force,  or 
fear  of  force,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  these  means  followmg  might  ocoaaoa 
the  breach  of  the  marriage. 

1.  That  the  Earl  of  &dford  repair  to  his  charge. 

2.  That  the  works  of  Berwick  be  more  advanced. 

3.  That  the  garrison  be  there  increased. 

4.  That  all  ue  wardens  put  their  frontiers  in  order  with  speed,  to  be  ready 
at  an  hour's  warning. 

5.  That  some  noble  person,  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  or  the  Earl  of  Salop,  or 
such  other,  be  sent  into  Yorkshire,  to  be  Lieutenant-general  in  the  North. 

6.  That  preparations  be  made  of  a  power  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve,  either 
at  Berwick,  or  to  invade  Scotland. 

7.  That  presently  Lady  Lennox  be  committed  to  some  place  where  she  may 
be  kept  from  givine  or  receiving  of  intelligence. 

8.  That  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  son  may  be  sent  for,  and  required  to  be 
sent  home  by  the  Queen  of  Scotts,  according  to  the  treaty ;  and  if  they  shall 
not  come,  then  to  denounce  to  the  Queen  of  Scotts  the  breach  of  the  treaty, 
and  thereupon  to  enter  with  hostility ;  by  which  procoedin|f,  hope  is  conceived 
(so  the  same  be  done  in  deeds  and  not  in  shews)  that  the  mamage  will  be  avoided, 
or  at  the  least  that  it  may  be  qualified  from  many  perils ;  and  whatsoever  is  to 
be  done  herein  is  to  be  executed  with  speed,  whilst  she  has  a  party  in  Scotland 
that  favoureth  not  the  marriage,  and  before  any  laagiie  made  by  the  Qiosai  of 
Scotts  with  Fianoa  or  Spain. 
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9.  Some  other  allowe  well  of  all  these  proceeding*,  eaying  of  proceeding  to 
hoitilitj,  but  all  do  agree  in  the  reet,  and  also  to  these  particnlaritieB  following. 

10.  That  the  £arl%  lands  upon  his  refusal,  or  his  son's  refusing,  should  be 
■eixed,  and  bestowed  in  gift  or  custody,  as  shall  please  Her  Majesty,  upon  good 
sabjects. 

11.  That  all  manifest  favourers  of  the  Earl,  in  the  North,  or  elsewhere,  be 
inquired  for,  and  that  they  be,  by  sundry  means,  well  looked  to. 

12.  That  inquiry  be  made  in  the  North,  who  have  the  stewardship  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  lands  there,  and  that  no  person,  deserving  mistrust,  be  suffered 
to  have  governance  or  rule  of  any  of  her  subjects  or  lands  in  the  North,  but 
only  to  retain  their  feeS|  and  more  trusty  persons  have  rule  of  the  same  people's 
lands. 

13.  That  all  frequent  passages  into  this  realm,  to  and  from  Scotland,  be 
restrained  to  all  Scottish  men,  saving  such  as  have  safe  conduct,  or  be  especially 
recommended  from  Mr.  Randolph,  as  favourers  of  the  realm. 

14.  That  some  intelligence  be  used  with  such  in  Scotland  as  favour  not  thm 
Biarriage,  and  they  comforted  from  time  to  time. 

15.  That  the  Queen's  Majesty's  household,  chamber,  and  pensioners,  be 
better  seen  unto,  to  avoid  broad  and  uncomely  speech  used  by  sundry  against 
the  state  of  the  realm. 

16.  That  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Mr.  Charles,  be  removed 
to  some  place  where  he  may  be  forthcoming. 

17.  That  considering  the  faction  and  title  of  the  Queen  of  Sootts  hath  now  of 
long  time  received  great  favour,  and  continued,  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's  favour 
herein  to  the  Queen  of  Scotts  and  her  ministers,  and  the  Lady  Catharine^  whom 
the  said  Queen  of  Scotts  accompted  as  a  competitor  unto  her  in  pretence  of 
title,  it  may  please  the  Queen's  Majesty,  by  some  exterior  act,  to  show  some 
remission  of  her  displeasure  to  the  Lady,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Hartford,  that 
the  Queen  of  Scotts  thereby  may  find  some  change,  and  her  friends  put  in 
doubt  of  further  proceeding  therein. 

18.  That  whosoever  shall  be  Lieutenant  in  the  North,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  may 
accompany  him. 

19.  That  with  speed  the  realm  of  Ireland  may  be  committed  to  a  new 
governor. 

20.  Finally,  that  these  advices  being  considered  by  Her  Majesty,  it  may 
please  her  to  choose  which  of  them  she  liketh,  and  to  put  them  in  execution  in 
deeds,  and  not  to  pass  them  over  in  consultations  and  speeches. 

For  it  is  to  be  assured  that  her  adversaries  will  use  all  means  to  put  their 
intention  in  execution.  Some  by  practice,  some  by  force,  when  time  shall  serve, 
and  no  time  can  serve  so  well  the  Queen's  majesty  to  interrupt  the  perils  at 
now  at  the  first,  before  the  Queen  of  Scotts  purposes  be  fuUy  settled. 

No.  ja.  (p.  136.) 

Rrnido^  to  Oie  Earl  of  LHeetter^from  Edinburgh^  the  Slst  (f  /ti^,  1665. 

[OotL  Lib.    Cal.  B.  ix.  (b(.  918.    An  oriffaial.] 

Mat  it  please  your  Lordship,  I  have  received  Your  Lordship's  letter  by  my 
servant,  sufficient  testimony  of  your  Lordship's  favour  towards  me,  whereof  I 
think  myself  always  so  assured,  that,  what  other  mishap  soever  befall  me,  1 
have  enough  to  comfort  myself  with  ;  though  I  have  not  at  this  time  received 
neither  according  to  the  need  I  stand,  nor  the  necessity  of  the  service  that  I 
am  employed  in,  I  will  rather  pass  it,  as  I  may  with  patience,  than  trouble  Tour 
Lordship  to  be  fiirther  suiter  for  me,  when  there  is  so  little  hope  that  any  good 
will  be  done  for  me.  I  doubt  not  but  Tour  Lordship  hath  heard  by  such  infor- 
mation as  1  have  given  from  hence,  what  the  present  state  of  this  country  is, 
how  this  Queen  is  now  become  a  married  wife,  and  her  husband,  the  self-same 
day  of  his  marriage,  made  a  King.  In  their  desires,  hitherto,  they  have  found 
so  much  to  their  contentment  that  if  the  rest  succeed  and  prosper  accordingly, 
they  may  think  themselves  much  happier  than  there  is  appearance  that  they 
shall  be,   so  many  discontented  minds,  so  much  misliking  of  the  subjects  to 

Vol.  UI.— 47 
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have  theae  matters  thua  ordered,  and  in  this  sort  to  be  broug^ht  to  paaa,  1  neter 
heard  of  any  marriage ;  bo  little  hope,  so  little  comfort  as  men  do  talk  watf 
never  seen,  at  any  time,  when  men  should  most  have  showed  themselves  to 
rejoice,  if  that  consideration  of  her  on^n  honour  and  well  of  her  country  had 
been  had  as  appertained  in  so  weighty  a  case.  This  is  now  their  fear,  the  over- 
throw of  religion,  the  breach  of  amitie  with  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  the  de- 
struction of  as  many  of  the  nobility  as  she  hath  misliking  of,  or  that  be  liketh 
to  pitch  a  quarrel  unto.  To  see  all  these  inconveniencys  approaching,  there 
are  a  good  number  that  may  sooner  lament  with  themselves  and  complain  to 
their  neighbours  than  be  able  to  find  remedie  to  help  them  ;  some  attempt  with 
all  the  force  they  have,  but  are  too  weak  to  do  any  good ;  what  is  required 
otherways,  or  what  means  there  is  made.  Tour  Lordship  knoweth ;  what  will  be 
answered,  or  what  will  be  done  therein,  we  are  in  great  doubt ;  and  though  your 
intent  be  never  so  good  unto  us,  yet  do  we  so  much  fear  your  delay  uat  our 
rain  bhall  prevent  your  support.  When  council  is  once  taken,  nothing  so  needful 
as  speedy  execution.  Upon  the  Quecn^s  Majesty  we  wholly  depend ;  in  Her 
Majesty ^s  hands  it  standeth  to  save  our  lives,  or  to  saffer  us  to  perish  ;  greater 
honour  Her  Majesty  cannot  have,  than  in  that  which  lieth  in  Her  Majesty's 
power  to  do  for  us,  the  sums  are  not  great,  the  numbers  of  men  are  not  many 
that  we  desire  ;  many  will  dayly  be  found,  tho'  this  will  be  some  charge;  mea 
grow  dayly,  though  at  this  time,  I  think  Her  Majesty  shall  lose  bat  few  ;  her 
friends  here  being  once  taken  away,  where  will  Her  Majesty  find  the  like  ?  I 
speak  least  of  that  which  I  think  is  most  earnestly  intended  by  this  Queen  and 
her  husband,  when  by  him  it  was  lately  said  that  he  cared  more  for  the  Papists 
in  England  than  he  did  for  the  Protestants  in  Scotland :  if  therefore  his  hopes 
be  so  great  in  the  Papists  of  England,  what  may  Your  Lorships  beheve  that  he 
thinketh  of  the  Protestants  there  ?  for  his  birth,  for  his  nurritour,  for  the  honour 
he  hath  to  be  of  kine  to  the  Queen  my  mistress,  if  in  preferring  those  that  are 
the  Queen's  Majesty's  worst  subjects  to  those  that  are  her  host,  he  declareth  what 
mind  lie  beareth  to  the  Queen's  Majesty's  self;  any  man  may  say  it  is  slenderly 
rewarded,  and  his  duty  evil  forgotten  ;  he  would  now  seem  to  be  indifferent  to 
both  the  religions,  she  to  use  her  mass,  and  he  to  come  sometimes  to  the  preach 
ing:  they  were  married  with  all  the  solemnities  of  the  Popish  time, saving  that  he 
heard  not  the  mass  :  his  speech  and  talk  argueth  his  mind,  and  yet  would  he 
fain  seem  to  the  world  that  he  were  of  some  religion  :  his  words  to  all  men, 
against  whom  he  conceived  any  displeasure  how  unjust  soever  it  be,  so  proud 
and  spiteful  that  rather  he  seemeth  a  monarch  of  the  world  than  he  that,  not 
long  since,  we  have  seen  and  known  the  Lord  Damley :  he  looketh  now  for 
reverence  of  many  that  have  little  will  to  give  it  him ;  and  some  there  are  that 
do  give  it  that  think  him  little  worth  of  it.  All  honour  that  may  be  attributed 
unto  any  man  by  a  wife,  he  hath  it  wholly  and  fully;  all  praises  that  may  be 
spoken  of  him  he  lackcth  not  from  herself:  all  dignities  that  she  can  endue 
him  with,  which  are  already  given  and  granted :  no  man  ple&seth  her  that 
contenteth  not  him  :  and  what  ijiay  I  say  nfore,  she  hath  given  over  to  him  her 
whole  will,  to  be  ruled  and  guided  as  himself  best  liketh ;  she  can  as  much  pre* 
vail  with  him  in  any  thing  that  is  against  his  will  as  Your  Lordship  may  with 
me  to  persuade  that  I  should  hong  m^^self ;  this  last  dignity  ^ut  of  hand  to  havo 
been  proclaimed  King,  she  would  have  it  deferred  untill  it  were  agreed  by  parlia- 
ment, or  he  had  been  himself  21  years  o^  age,  that  Ihings  done  in  his  name 
might  have  the  bettor  authority.  II^M  uuld,  in  no  case,  have  it  deferred  one 
day,  and  either  then  or  never  ;  whereupon  this  doubt  has  arisen  amongst  our 
men  of  law,  whether  she'being  clad  with  a  husband,  and  her  husband  not 
twenty-one  years,  anvthing  without  parliament  can  be  of  strength  that  is  done 
between  them ;  upon  Saturday  at  afternoon  these  matters  were  long  debating. 
And  before  they  were  well  resolved  upon,  at  nine  hours  at  night,  by  three  heralds, 
at  sound  of  the  trumpet  he  was  proclaimed  King.  This  was  the  night  before  the 
marriage;  this  day,  Monday  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  the  lords,  all  that  were  in 
the  toun,  were  present  at  the  proclaiming  of  him  again,  where  no  man  said  so 
much  as  Amen,  saving  his  father,  that  cried  out  aloud  God  save  his  Queen  ( 
The  manner  of  the  marriage  was  in  this  sort :  upon  Sunday  in  the  morning 
between  five  and  six,  she  was  conveyed  by  divers  of  her  nobles  to  the  chapell ; 
■he  had  upon  her  back  the  great  mourning  gown  of  black,  with  the  great  wide 
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ttouniittghood,not  unlike  onto  that  which  she  wore  thedouUuIldajof  the  burial 
of  her  bofband ;  she  was  led  into  the  chapell  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Athol, 
and  there  was  she  left  untill  her  husband  came,  who  also  was  conveyed  by  the 
same  lords ;  the  minister  priests,  two,  do  there  receive  them,  the  bands  are 
asked  the  third  time,  and  an  instrument  taken  by  a  notour  that  no  man  said 
against  theuL,  or  alledged  any  cause  why  the  marriage  might  net  proceed.     The 
words  were  spoken,  me  rings  which  were  three,  the  middle  a  rich  diamond, 
were  pat  upon  her  finger ;  they  kneel  together,  and  many  prayers  said  over 
them,  she  tarrieth  out  the  mass,  and  he  taketh  a  kiss,  and  leaveth  her  there, 
and  went  to  her  chamber,  whither  within  a  space  she  folioweth;  and  being 
required,  according  to  the  solemnity,  to  cast  off  her  cares  and  leave  aside  those 
sorrowful  garments,  and  give  herself  to  a  more  pleasant  life,  after  some  pretty 
refusall,  more  I  believe  from  manner  sake  than  grief  of  heart,  she  suffered  them 
that  stood  by,  every  man  that  could  approach,  to  take  out  a  pin,  and  so  being 
coomiittcd  to  her  ladies,  changed  her  garments  but  went  not  to  bod,  to  signify  to 
the  world  that  it  was  not  lust  that  moved  them  to  marry,  but  only  the  necessity 
of  her  country,  not,  if  God  will,  long  to  leave  it  destitute  of  an  heir.     Suspicious 
men,  of  such  as  are  given  of  all  things  to  make  the  worst,  would  that  it  should 
be  believed  that  they  knew  each  other  before  that  they  came  there ;  I  would 
not  Your  Lordship  should  so  believe  it,  the  likelihoods  are  so  great  to  the  con* 
trary  that  if  it  were  possible  to  see  such  an  act  done  I  would  not  believe  it. 
Afler  the  marriage  folioweth  commonly  great  cheer  and  dancing :  to  their 
dinner  they  were  conveyed  by  the  whole  nobility ;  the  trumpets  sound ;  a  largess 
cried ;  money  thrown  about  the  house  in  great  abundance,  to  such  as  were 
happy  to  get  anv  part;  they  dine  both  at  one  table,  she  upon  the  upper  hand ; 
there  serve  her  tnese  Earls,  Athole  sewer,  Morton  carver,  Cranfoord  cup-bearer; 
these  serve  him  in  like  offices.  Earls  Eglington,  Cassels,  and  Glencaim  ;  afler 
dinner  they  danced  awhile,  and  then  retired  themselves  till  the  hour  of  supper ; 
and  as  they  dined  so  do  they  sup,  some  dancing  there  was,  and  so  they  go  to 
bod  ;  of  all  this  I  have  written  to  Your  Lordship  I  am  not  oculatus  lestit  to  this, 
but  of  the  verity  Your  Lordship  shall  not  need  to  doubt,  howsoever  I  came  by 
it;  1  was  sent  for  to  have  been  at  the  supper,  but  like  a  currish  or  uncourtly  carle 
I  refused  to  be  there;  and  yet  that  which  Your  Lordship  may  think  might 
move  me  much,  to  have  had  the  sight  of  my  mistress,  of  whom  these  eighteen 
days  by  just  account  I  got  not  a  sight.     1  am,  my  Lord,  taken  by  all  that  sort 
as  a  verv  evil  person,  which  in  my  heart  I  do  well  allow,  and  like  of  myself  the ; 
better,  for  yet  can  I  not  find  either  honest  or  good  that  liketh  their  doings.    I 
leave  at  this  time  further  to  trouble  Your  Lordship,  craving  pardon  for  my 
long  silence.    I  have  more  ado  than  I  am  able  to  discharge,  I  walk  now  more 
abroad  by  night  than  by  day,  and  the  day  too  little  to  discharge  myself  of  that 
which  I  conceive  or  receive  in  the  night.    As  Your  Lordship,  I  am  sure,  is  par- 
taker of  such  letters  as  I  write  to  Mr.  Secretary,  so  that  1  trust  that  he  shall 
be  to  this,  to  save  me  of  a  little  labour  to  write  the  same  again,  most  humbly  I 
take  my  leave  at  Edinburgh,  the  last  day  of  July,  1565. 

No.  XXL  (p.  138.) 

LeUer  <f  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  the  Honourable  Sir  William  Cecily  JTn/.,  Her 
Jiajettj/^t  Prineipal  Secretary^  and  one  of  Her  Highneu't  Privy  Council. 

[ad  of  Sept  1565.    Paper  Office,  from  the  original.] 

Aftek  my  hearty  commendations,  this  day  at  noon  Captain  Brickwell  oame 
hither,  who  brought  with  him  the  Queen^s  Majesty's  letters,  containing  her  full 
resolution  and  pleasure  for  all  things  he  had  in  charge  to  give  information  of, 
saving  that  for  the  aid  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  there  is  nothing  deter« 
mined,  or  at  the  least  expressed  in  the  same  letters,  and  for  that  purpose 
received  I  this  morning  a  letter,  subscribed  by  the  Duke,  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
Glencame,  and  others,  craving  to  be  holpen  with  300  harquebusyers  out  of  this 
garrison  for  their  better  defence.  And  albeit,  I  know  right  well  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  and  the  Queen's  Majesty  our  sovereign's  good  will,  and  care 
towards  them :  and  do  also  understand  that  it  were  very  requisite  to  have  them 
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holpen,  for  that  now  their  cauae  is  to  be  in  this  manner  decided,  and  that  it 
now  standeth  upon  their  utter  overthrow  and  undoing,  since  the  Queen's  party 
is  at  the  least  5000,  and  they  not  much  above  1000 ;  besides  that  the  Queen  hath 
harquebttsjers,  and  tbey  have  none,  and  do  yet  want  the  power  that  the  Earl 
of  Ar^yie  should  bring  to  them,  who  is  not  yet  joined  with  theirs ;  f  have 
thereupon  thought  good  to  pray  you  to  be  a  means  to  learn  Her  MajestyV 
pleasure  in  this  behalf,  what  and  how  I  shall  answer  them,  or  otherwise  deal  in 
this  matter,  now  at  this  their  extreme  necessity.  For,  on  the  one  side,  lyeth 
thereupon  their  utter  ruin  and  overthrow,  and  the  miserable  subversion  of  reli- 
gion there ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  adventure  so  great  and  weighty  a  matter 
as  this  is  (albeit  it  be  but  of  a  few  soldiers  for  a  small  time),  without  good 
warraunte,  and  thereby  to  bring,  peradventure,  upon  our  heads  some  mlful 
warrs,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  leave  the  place  unfurnished  (having  in  the  whole 
but  800),  without  any  grant  of  new  supply  for  the  same ;  and,  by  that  means 
also,  to  leave  the  marches  here  the  more  subject  to  invasion,  while  in  the  mean 
season  new  helps  are  preparing ;  to  this  know  not  I  what  to  say  or  how  to  do. 
And  so  much  more  I  marvel  thereof,  as  that  having  so  many  times  written 
touching  this  matter,  no  resolute  determination  cometh.  And  so  between  the 
writing  and  looking  for  answer,  the  occasion  cannot  pass  but  must  needs  pro- 
eeed  and  have  success.  God  turn  it  to  his  glory;  but  surely  all  men's  reason 
hath  great  cause  to  fear  it.  Such  a  push  it  is  now  come  unto,  as  this  little  supply 
would  do  much  good  to  advance  God^s  honour,  to  continue  Her  Majesty's  great 
and  careful  memory  of  them,  and  to  preserve  a  great  many  noblemen  and  gen 
tlemen.  If  it  be  not  now  helpen  it  is  gone  for  ever.  Your  good  will  and  affec- 
tion  that  way  I  do  nothing  mistrust,  and  herein  shall  take  such  good  advice  ai» 
by  any  means  I  can.  I  received  from  these  lords  two  papers  enclosed,  the  effect 
whereof  shall  appear  unto  you.  For  those  matters  that  Captain  Brickwell 
brought,  I  shall  answer  you  by  my  next,  and  herewith  send  you  two  letters 
from  Mr.  Randolph,  both  received  this  day.  By  him  you  shall  hear  that  the 
Protestants  are  retired  from  Edenborough,  farther  off.  So  I  hope  your  resolu- 
tion for  their  aid  shall  come  in  time,  if  it  come  with  speed,  for  that  they  will 
not  now  so  presently  need  them  ;  and  so  with  my  hearty  thanks  commit  you  to 
God.    From  Berwick,  this  2d  of  Sept.  1565. 

No.  Xm.  (p.  138.) 

The  Queen  to  the  Earl  t/  Bedford. 

[)3di  BepC.  1566.    Paper  Office.] 

Upon  the  advertizements  lately  received  from  you,  with  such  other  things  a» 
came  also  from  the  Lord  Scrope  and  Thomas  Randolph,  and  upon  the  whole 
matter  well  considered,  we  have  thus  determined.  We  will,  with  all  the  speed 
tliat  we  con,  send  to  vou  30002.  to  be  thus  used.  If  you  shall  certainly  under- 
stand that  the  Earl  of  Murray  hath  such  want  of  money,  as  the  impresting  to 
him  of  lOOOZ.  might  stand  him  in  stead  for  the  help  to  defend  himself,  you  shall 

Sresently  let  him  secretly  to  understand  that  you  will,  as  of  yourself,  let  him 
ave  so  much,  and  so  we  will  that  you  let  him  have,  in  the  most  secret  sort  that 
you  can,  when  the  said  sum  shall  come  to  you,  or  if  you  can,  by  any  good 
means,  advance  him  some  part  thereof  beforehand. 

The  other  20001.  you  shall  cause  to  be  kept  whole,  unspent,  if  it  be  not  that 
you  shall  see  necessary  cause  to  imprest  some  part  thereof  to  the  now  numbers 
of  the  600  footmen  and  100  horsemen  ;  or  to  the  casting  out  of  wases  of  such 
workmen  as  by  sickness  or  otherwise  ought  to  be  discharged.  And  where  we 
perceive,  by  your  sundry  letters,  the  earnest  request  of  the  said  Earl  of  Murray 
and  his  associates,  that  they  might  have,  at  the  least,  300  of  our  soldiers  to  aid 
them.  And  that  you  also  write,  that  though  we  would  not  command  you  to 
give  them  aid,  yet  if  we  would  but  wink  at  your  doing  herein,  and  seem  to 
blame  you  for  attempting  such  things,  as  you  with  the  help  of  others  sliould 
bring  about,  you  doubt  not  but  things  vwould  do  well ;  you  shall  understand  for 
a  truth  that  we  have  no  intention,  for  many  respects,  to  maintain  any  other 
Prince's  subjects  to  take  arms  a^^ainst  their  sovereign ;  neither  would  we  wiU« 
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mg^ly  do  any  things  to  give  occftsion  to  make  wan  betwixt  u  and  that  Prince, 
which  ba«  caiued  us  to  forbear  hitherto  to  give  you  any  power  to  let  them  be 
aided  with  any  men.  But  now,  considering  we  take  it,  that  they  are  porsaed, 
notwithstanding  their  humble  submission  and  offer  to  be  ordered  and  tried  by 
law  and  justice,  which  being  refused  to  them,  they  are  retired  to  Dumfrete,  a 
place  near  our  west  marches,  as  it  seemeth  there  to  defend  themselves,  and 
adding  thereunto  the  good  intention,  that  presently  the  French  King  pre- 
tendeth,  by  sending  one  of  his  to  join  with  some  one  of  ours,  and  jointly  to 
treat  with  that  Queen,  and  to  induce  her  to  forbear  this  manner  of  violent  and 
rigorous  proceeding  against  her  subjects,  for  which  purpose  the  French  ambas- 
sador here  with  us  has  lately  witten  to  that  Queen,  whereof  answer  is  daily 
looked  for;  to  the  intent,  in  the  mean  time,  the  said  lords  should  not  b« 
oppressed  and  ruined  for  lack  of  some  help  to  defend  them,  we  are  content  and 
do  authorize,  if  you  shall  see  it  necessary  for  their  defence,  to  let  them  (as  of 
your  own  adventure,  and  without  notifying  that  you  have  any  direction  therein 
from  us)  to  have  the  number  of  300  soldiers,  to  be  taken,  either  in  whole  bands 
or  to  be  drawn  out  of  all  your  bands,  as  you  sliall  see  cause ;  and  to  cover  the 
matter  the  better,  you  shall  send  these  numbers  to  Carlisle,  as  to  be  laid  there 
in  garrison,  to  defend  that  march,  now  in  this  time  that  such  powers  are  on  the 
other  part  drawing  to  those  frontiers,  and  so  from  tbence  as  you  shall  see  cause 
to  direct  of,  the  same  numbers,  or  any  of  them,  may  most  covertly  repair  to  the 
said  lords,  when  you  shall  expressly  advertize,  that  you  send  them  that  aid  only 
for  their  defence,  and  not  therewith  to  make  war  against  the  Queen,  or  to  do 
any  thing  that  may  offend  her  person  ;  wherein  you  shall  so  precisely  deal  with 
them,  that  they  may  perceive  your  care  to  bo  such,  as  if  it  should  otherwise 
appear,  your  danger  should  be  so  great  as  all  the  friends  you  have  could  not  be 
able  to  save  you,  towards  us.  And  so  we  assure  you  our  conscience  moveth  us 
to  charge  you  so  to  proceed  with  them ;  for  otherwise  than  to  preserve  them 
from  ruin,  we  do  not  yield  to  give  them  aid  of  money  or  men :  and  yet  wo 
would  not  that  either  of  these  were  known  to  be  our  act,  but  rather  to  be 
covered  with  your  own  desire  and  attempt. 

No.  XIV.  (p.  141.) 

Rcmdolph  to  Cecily  from  Edinburgh,  1th  Feb.  1565-6. 

[An  oriflnaL] 

Mt  humble  duty  considered ;  what  to  write  of  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try I  am  so  uncertain,  by  reason  of  the  daily  alterations  of  men^s  minds,  that  it 
maketh  me  much  slower  than  otherwise  I  would.  Within  these  few  days  there 
was  some  good  hope  that  this  Queen  would  have  shewed  some  favour  towards 
the  lords,  and  that  Robert  Melvin  should  have  returned  unto  them  with  com- 
fort upon  some  conditions.  Since  that  time  there  are  come  out  of  France, 
Clernau  by  land,  and  Thometon  by  sea ;  the  one  from  the  Cardinal,  the  other 
from  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  Since  whose  arrival,  neither  can  there  be  good 
word  gotten,  nor  appearance  of  any  good  intended  them,  except  that  they  bo 
able  to  perswade  the  Queen's  Majesty,  our  sovereign,  to  make  her  heir  apparent 
to  the  croun  of  England.  I  write  of  this  nothing  less  than  I  know  that  she 
hath  spoken.  And  by  all  means  that  she  thinketh  the  best  doth  travaile  to  bring 
it  to  pass.  There  is  a  band  latelv  devised,  in  which  the  late  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  divers  Princes  of  Italy,  and  the 
Queen-mother,  suspected  to  be  of  the  same  confederacy,  to  maintain  Papistry 
throughout  Christiandom  ;  this  band  was  sent  out  of  France  by  Thometon,  and 
is  subscribed  by  this  Queen,  the  copy  thereof  remaining  with  her,  and  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  returned  very  shortlie,  as  I  hear,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Willsoo,a  fit  roinifcter 
for  such  a  devilish  devise ;  if  the  coppie  hereof  may  be  gotten,  that  shall  be 
sent  as  I  conveniently  may.  Monsieur  Rambollet  came  to  Uiis  toun  upon  Mon- 
day, he  spoke  that  night  to  the  Queen  and  her  husband,  but  not  long ;  the  next 
day  he  held  long  conferences  with  them  both,  but  nothing  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  any  whereof  they  introated.  I  cannot  speak  with  any  that  hath  any 
hope  that  there  will  be  any  good  done  for  the  lords  by  him,  though  it  is  said  that 
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he  hath  very  good  will  to  do  so  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power.  He  is  lodged 
near  to  the  court,  and  liveth  upon  the  Queen's  charges.  Upon  Sunday  the 
order  is  given,  whereat  means  made  to  many  to  be  present  that  day  at  the  mass. 
Upon  Candlemas-day  there  carried  their  candles,  with  the  Queen,  her  husband, 
the  Earle  of  Lennox,  and  Earle  Athol ;  divers  other  lords  have  been  called 
together  and  required  to  be  at  the  mass  that  day,  some  have  promised,  as  Cas- 
sels,  Montgomerie,  Seton,  Cathness.  Others  have  refused,  as  Fleming,  Leving- 
ston,  Lindsay,  Huntly,  and  Bethel ;  and  of  them  all  Bothd  is  the  stoutest,  but 
worst  thought  of;  it  was  moved  in  council  that  mass  should  have  been  in  Saint 
Giles'  church,  which  I  believe  was  rather  to  tempt  men's  minds  tlian  intended 
indeed  :  She  was  of  late  minded  again  to  send  Robert  Melvin  to  negociate  with 
such  as  she  trusteth  in  amongst  the  Queen's  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whose  good 
willis  this  way  I  trust  that  the  bruit  is  greater  than  the  truth,  but  in  these  mat- 
ters Her  Majesty  is  too  wise  not  in  time  to  be  ware,  and  provide  for  the  worst ; 
some  in  that  country  are  thought  to  be  privie  unto  the  bands  and  confederacie  of 
which  I  have  written,  whereof  I  am  sure  there  is  some  tilings,  tho'  perchance  of 
all  I  have  not  heard  the  truth  ;  in  this  court  divers  quarles,  contentions,  and 
debates,  nothing  so  much  sought  as  to  maintain  mischief  and  disorder.  David 
yet  retaineth  still  his  place,  not  without  heart-grief  to  many  that  see  their 
sovereign  guided  chiefly  by  such  a  fellow:  the  Queen  hath  utterly  refused  to  do 
any  good  to  My  Lord  of  Argyll,  and  it  is  said  that  shall  be  the  first  voyage  that 
she  will  make  ader  she  is  delivered  of  being  with  child ;  the  bruit  is  common 
that  she  is,  but  hardly  believed  of  many,  and  of  this  I  can  assure  you,  that  there 
have  of  late  appeared  some  tokens  to  the  contrary. 

No.  XV.  (p.  145.) 

Fart  of  a  LtUerfrom  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Thomas  Randolph  to  the  Lordt 
of  the  Council  of  England  from  Berwick^  211  Ih  of  Mareh^  1566.  An  Original  in 
the  Cotton  Library,  Caligula,  6. 10. /o/.  372. 

Mat  it  please  tour  honours, 

Hering  of  so  maynie  matters  as  we  do,  and  fyndinge  such  varietie  in  the 
reports,  we  have  myche  ado  to  decerno  the  veritie  ;  which  maketh  us  the  slower 
and  loother  to  put  any  thing  in  wrytinge  to  the  entente  we  wold  not  that  Tour 
Honours,  and  by  you  the  Queen's  Majcstie,  our  sovereigne,  should  not  be 
advertised  but  of  the  verie  trothe  as  we  can  possible.  To  this  end  we  thought 
good  to  send  up  Captain  Carewe,  who  was  in  Edinbourge  at  the  tyme  of  tho 
last  attemptate,  who  spoke  there  with  diverse,  and  after  that  with  the  Queen's 
self  and  her  husband,  conforme  to  that  which  we  have  learned  by  others  and 
know  by  this  reporte,  we  send  the  same,  confirmed  by  the  parties  self,  that  were 
there  present  and  assysters  unto  these  that  were  executors  of  the  acte. 

This  we  fynde  for  certaii^  that  the  Queen's  husband  being  entered  into  a 
vehement  suspicion  of  David,  that  by  hym  some  thynge  was  committed,  which 
was  most  agaynste  the  Queen's  honour,  and  not  to  be  borne  of  his  perte,  iyrste 
communicated  his  mynde  to  George  Duglas,  who,  fynding  his  sorrowes  so  great^ 
sought  all  the  means  he  coulde  to  put  some  remcdie  to  his  gricff ;  and  commu- 
nicating the  same  unto  My  Lord  Ruthen  by  the  King's  commandment,  no  other 
waye  coulde  be  found  then  that  David  should  be  taken  out  of  the  waye. 
Wherein  he  was  so  earnest  and  daylye  pressed  the  same,  that  no  reste  could  be 
had  untyll  it  was  put  in  execution.  To  this  that  was  found  good,  that  the 
Lord  Morton  and  Lord  Lindsays  should  be  made  privie  to  tU'  intente  that  theie 
might  have  their  friends  at  hande,  yf  neade  required  ;  which  caused  them  to 
assemble  so  mayny,  as  theie  thought  sufHcient  against  the  tyme,  that  this  deter- 
mination of  theirs  should  be  put  in  executione ;  which  was  determined  the  ixth 
of  this  instante,  3  dales  afore  the  parliament  should  begyne,  at  which  time  the 
sayde  lordes  were  assured  that  the  Erles  Argyle,  Morrayn,  Rothes  and  their 
complyces  sholde  have  been  forfeited,  yf  the  King  could  not  be  persuaded 
through  this  means  to  be  their  friends ;  who  for  the  desyre  he  hade  that  this 
intent  should  take  effect,  th'  one  waye  was  contente  to  yielde,  without  all  diffi- 
cultie,  to  t'other,  with  this  condition,  that  theie  should  give  their  consents,  that 
1m  Bught  have  the  crowne  matrimonial.    He  was  so  impatient  to  see  these 
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iSiiDgB  ho  saw,  and  were  day  lye  brought  to  his  eares,  that  he  dayly  pressed  the 
«aid  Lord  Rutben,  that  there  might  be  no  longer  delaye  ;  and  to  the  intent  that 
myght  be  manifeste  unto  the  world  that  he  approved  the  acte,  was  content  to  be 
at  the  doing  of  that  himself. 

Upon  Saturdaye  at  night  neire  unto  viii  of  the  cbck  the  King  conveyeth  him- 
self, the  Lord  Ruthen,  George  Duglass^and  two  others,  throwe  his  owne chamber 
by  the  privy  stayers  up  to  the  Queen's  chamber,  going  to  which  there  is  a  cabi- 
net about  zix  foot  square  ;  in  the  same  a  little  low  reposing  bed  and  a  table,  at 
the  which  theyr  were  sitting  at  the  supper,  the  Queene,  the  Lady  Argile,  and 
David  with  his  capp  upon  his  head.  Into  the  cabinet  there  cometh  in  the  King 
and  Lord  Ruthen,  who  willed  David  to  come  forth,  saying,  that  was  no  place 
ibr  him.  The  Queen  said,  that  it  was  her  will.  lier  howsband  answerede, 
that  yt  was  against  her  honour.  The  Lord  Ruthen  said,  that  he  should  leme 
better  his  dutio,  and  offering  to  have  taken  him  by  the  arm,  David  took  the 
Queen  by  the  blychtes  of  her  gown  and  put  himself  behind  the  Queen  who 
wolde  gladlee  have  saved  him  :  But  the  King  having  loosed  his  hand,  and 
holding  her  in  his  arras,  David  was  thrust  out  of  the  cabinet  throw  the  bed 
chamber  into  the  chamber  of  presens,  whar  were  the  Lord  Morton,  Lord  Lind- 
sey,  who  intending  that  night  to  have  reserved  him,  and  the  next  day  to  hang 
him,  80  many  being  about  him  that  bore  him  evil  will ;  one  thrust  him  into  the 
boddie  with  a  dagger,  and  after  him  a  great  many  others,  so  that  he  had  in  hia 
bodie  above  wonds.  It  is  told  for  certayne,  that  the  Kingos  own  dagger  was 
lefl  sticking  in  him.  Wheather  he  stuck  him  or  not  we  cannot  here  for  cor- 
tayn.  He  was  not  slayne  in  the  Queen's  presens,  as  was  said,  but  going  down 
the  stayres  out  of  the  chamber  of  presens. 

There  remained  a  long  tyme  with  the  Queen  her  howsband  and  the  Lord 
Ruthen.  She  made,  as  we  here,  great  intercession  that  he  shold  have  no  harm. 
She  blamed  greatlee  her  howsband  that  was  the  actor  of  so  foul  a  deed.  It  is 
said  that  he  did  answer,  that  David  had  more  companie  of  her  boddie  than  he 
for  the  space  of  two  months ;  and,  therefore,  for  hor  honour  and  his  own  con- 
tentment he  gave  his  consent  Uiat  he  should  be  taken  away.  ^^  It  is  not"  (say  the 
she)  ^^the  woman's  part  to  seek  the  husband,  and  therefore  in  that  the  fault 
was  his  own."  He  said  that  when  he  came,  she  either  wold  not,  or  made  herself 
sick.  **  Well,"  say  the  she,  ^'  you  have  taken  your  last  of  me  and  your  fare- 
well." Then  were  pity,  sayth  the  Lord  Ruthen,  he  is  Your  Majesty's  husband, 
and  must  yield  dutie  to  each  other.  "  Why  may  I  not,"  saythe  she,  *^  leave 
him  as  well  as  your  wife  did  her  husband  ?"  Other  have  done  the  like.  The 
Lord  Ruthen  said,  that  she  was  lawfully  divorced  from  her  husband,  and  for  no 
such  cause  as  the  King  found  himself  greve.  Beeydes,  this  man  was  mean, 
basse,  enemie  to  the  nobility,  shame  to  her,  and  destruction  to  herself  and  coun- 
try. ^  Well,"  saith  she,  "that  shall  be  dear  blude  to  some  of  you,  yf  his  be 
spy  It."  God  forbid,  sayth  the  Lord  Ruthen  ;  for  the  more  Your  Grace  showe 
yourself  ofiended,  the  world  will  judge  the  worse. 

Her  husband  this  tyme  speaketh  litle,  herself  continually  weepeth.  The  Lord 
Ruthen  being  ill  at  ease  and  weak,  calleth  for  a  drink,  and  saythe,  "  This  I 
must  do  with  Your  Majesties  pardon,"  and  persuadeth  her  in  the  best  sort 
he  could,  that  she  would  pacify  herself.  Nothing  that  could  be  said  could 
please  her. 

In  this  mean  time  there  rose  a  nombre  in  the  court ;  to  pacify  which  there 
went  down  the  Lord  Ruthen,  who  went  stray  t  to  the  Erles  Huntly,  Both  well, 
and  Atholl,  to  quiet  them,  and  to  assure  them  for  the  King  that  nothing  was 
intend  against  them.  These  notwithstanding  taking  fear  when  tiieie  heard  that 
My  Lord  of  Murray  would  be  there  the  next  day,  and  Argile  meet  them,  Huntly 
and  Bothwell  both  get  out  of  a  window  and  so  depart.  Atholl  had  leave  of  the 
King,  with  Flysh  and  Glandores  (who  was  lately  called  Deysley  the  person  of 
Owne)  to  go  where  they  wold,  and  bring  concorde  out  of  the  court  by  the  Lord 
of  Lidington.  Theie  went  that  night  to  such  places  where  they  thought  them- 
Mlves  in  most  sauflie. 

Before  the  King  \eafi  talk  with  the  Queen,  in  the  hering  of  the  Lord  Ruthen, 
she  was  centents  that  he  shold  lie  with  her  Uiat  night.  We  know  not  how  he 
*  *  himself^  but  came  not  at  her,  and  excused  hymself  to  his  friends,  that  he 
was  so  sleepie  that  he  could  not  wake  in  due  season. 
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There  were  in  this  companie  two  that  came  in  with  the  Kin^;  the  on* 
Andrewe  Car  of  Fawdenside,  whom  the  Queen  sayth  would  have  stroken  her 
with  a  dagger,  and  one  Patrick  Balentine,  brother  to  the  justice  clerk,  who  alao, 
Iler  Grace  Mjth,  offered  a  da^  against  her  belly  with  the  cock  down.  We 
have  been  earnestly  in  hand  with  the  Lord  Ruthen  to  know  the  yaritie ;  but  he 
aMoureth  us  of  the  contrarie.  There  were  in  the  Queen^s  chamber  the  Lord 
Robert,  Arthur  Arskin,  one  or  two  others.  They  at  the  first  offering  to  make  a 
defence,  the  Lord  Ruthen  drawd  his  dagger,  and  4  mo  weapons  then,  that  were 
not  drawn  nor  seen  in  her  presens,  as  we  are  by  this  Lord  assured. 

[The  letter  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  the  flight  to  Dunbar  Castle, 
whither  resorted  unto  the  Lords  Huntly  and  Bothwell.  That  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton and  Lord  Ruthen  find  themselves  lefl  by  the  King  for  all  his  fair  promisos, 
bonds,  and  subscriptions.  That  he  had  protested  before  the  councU  that  he 
was  never  consenting  to  the  death  of  David,  and  that  it  is  sore  against  his  will : 
**  That  of  the  great  substance  David  had  there  is  much  spoken,  some  say  in 
gold  to  the  value  of  lliujg.  His  apparel  was  very  good,  aa  it  is  said,  28  pair  of 
velvet  hose.  His  chamber  well  furnished,  armour,  dagger,  pystoletts,  harque- 
buses, 22  swords.  Of  all  this  nothing  spoyld  or  lacked  savin|r  2  or  3  dagger. 
He  had  the  custody  of  all  the  Queen^s  letten,  which  all  were  delivered  unlocked 
upon.  We  hear  of  a  juill  that  he  had  hanging  about  his  neck  of  some  price 
that  cannot  be  heard  of.  He  had  upon  his  back  when  he  was  slayn,  a  night 
gown  of  damaak  fbrred,  with  a  satten  dublet,  a  hose  of  russet  velveu"] 

No.  XVI.  (p.  148.) 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  Randolph  to  Cecily  Jan.  16,  160&-d. 

1 1  CANNOT  tell  what  misliking  of  late  there  hath  been  between  Her 
Grace  and  her  husband,  he  presseth  earnestly  for  the  matrimonial  crown, 
which  she  \»  loth  hastily  to  grant,  but  willing  to  keep  somewhat  in  store,  until 
she  know  how  well  he  is  worth  to  enjoy  such  a  sovereignty;  and  therefore  it  is 
thought  that  the  Parliament  for  a  tim^  shall  be  deferred,  but  hereof  I  can  write 
no  certainty. 

J^Voffi  Mr.  Randolph^  Letter  to  Secretary  CeeiL 

[4  April,  1500.    Paper  OAoe,  flrom  the  origiiial.] 

Thi  justice-clerk  in  hard  terms,  more  for  his  brother's  cause  than  any  desert, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  hear  the  King  of  all  other  in  worst,  for  neither  nath  the 
Queen  good  opinion  of  him  for  attempting  of  any  thing  that  was  against  her 
will,  nor  the  people  that  he  hath  denied  so  manifest  a  matter,  being  proved  to 
be  done  by  his  commandment,  and  now  himself  to  be  the  accuser  and  pursudr  of 
them  that  did  as  he  willed  them.  This  Scott,  that  was  executed,  and  Murray 
that  was  yesterday  arreigned,  were  both  accused  by  him.  It  is  written  to  me, 
for  certain,  by  one  that  upon  Monday  last  spok  with  the  Queen,  that  she  is 
determined  that  the  house  of  Lennox  shall  be  as  poor  in  Scotland  as  ever  it 
was.  The  Earl  continueth  sick,  sore  troubled  in  mind  :  he  staith  in  the  abby, 
his  son  has  been  once  with  him,  and  he  once  with  the  Queen,  since  she  came 
to  the  castle.  The  Queen  hath  now  seen  all  the  covenants  and  bands  that 
passed  between  the  King  and  the  lords,  and  now  findeth  that  his  declaration, 
before  her  and  council,  of  his  innocency  of  the  death  of  David,  was  false  ;  and 
grievously  offended  that,  by  their  means,  he  should  seek  to  come  to  the  crown 
matrimoniaL 

Part  if  a  Letter  from  Randolph  to  Cecil,  frum  Berwick^  Z5th  Aprils  1666. 

TnaaB  is  continually  very  much  speech  of  the  discord  between  the 
Queen  and  her  husband,  so  far  that,  that  is  commonly  said  and  believed  of  him- 
self, that  Mr.  James  Thornton  is  gone  to  Rome  to  sue  for  a  divorce  between 
them.  It  is  very  certain  that  Malevasier  had  not  spoken  with  him  within  these 
three  days.    He  is  neither  accompanyM  nor  looked  upon  of  any  nobleman: 
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ittended  upon  by  Mrtain  of  his  own  soirontfl,  and  tax  or  seven  of  the  guard ; 
at  liberty  to  do,  and  go  where  and  what  he  will,  they  have  no  hope  yet  among 
themselves  of  quietness. 

— ^  David*s  brother,  named  Joseph,  who  came  this  way  with  Malevaaier, 
unknown  to  any  man  hers,  is  become  secretary  in  his  brother's  place. 

No.  XVIL  (p.  150.) 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  to  Cecily  3d  Augu»U  1566. 

Thi  Queen  and  her  husband  agree  afler  the  old  manner,  or  rather  worse. 
She  eateth  but  very  seldom  with  him,  lieth  not  nor  keepeth  company  with  him, 
nor  loveth  any  such  as  love  him.  He  is  so  far  out  of  her  books,  as  at  her  goin? 
out  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  remove  abroad,  he  knew  nothing  thereof. 
It  cannot  for  modesty,  nor  with  the  honour  of  a  Queen,  be  reported  what  she 
said  of  him.  One  Hickman,  an  English  merchant  there,  having  a  water  spaniel, 
which  was  very  good,  gave  him  to  Mr.  James  Melvil,  who  afterwards,  for  the 
E^easure  which  he  saw  the  King  have  in  such  kind  of  dogs,  gave  him  to  the 
King.  The  Queen  thereupon  uM  marvellously  out  with  Melvil,  and  called  him 
dissembler  and  flatterer,  and  said  she  could  not  trust  one,  who  would  give  any 
thing  to  such  a  one  as  she  loved  not. 

Tke  Earl  of  Bedford  to  Cecil,  August  8. 

Ths  disagreement  between  the  Queen  and  her  husband  continueth,  or  rather 
increaseth.  Robert  Melvill  drawing  homewards,  within  twelve  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh, could  not  tell  where  to  find  the  Queen ;  sith  which  time  she  is  come  to 
Edmburgh,  and  had  not  twelve  horses  attending  on  her.  There  was  not  then, 
nor  that  I  can  hear  of  since,  any  lord,  baron,  or  other  nobleman  in  her  company. 
The  King  her  husband  is  gone  to  Dumfermling,  and  passeth  his  time  as  well 
as  he  may ;  having  at  his  farewell  such  countenance  as  would  make  a  husband 
heavy  at  the  heart. 

Sir  John  Fonter  to  CeetZ,  8  Sept.  from  Berwick. 

Thi  Queen  hath  her  husband  in  small  estimaUon,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
came  not  in  the  Queen's  sight  since  the  death  of  Davy. 

Sir  John  Fonter  to  CeciU  llth  December. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  is  appointed  to  receive  the  ambassadors,  and  all  thinn 
for  the  christening  are  at  His  Lordship's  appointment,  and  the  same  is  scarcely 
well  liked  of  the  nobility,  as  is  said.  The  Kin?  and  Queen  is  presently  at 
Craigmillar,  but  in  little  greater  familiarity  than  he  was  all  the  wlule  past. 

AdverUtements  out  of  Scotland  from  the  Earl  rf  Bedford. 
[Aagvst  Ufl6.    Paper  Office.    From  the  original.] 

That  the  King  and  Queen  agreed  well  together  two  days  afler  her  coming 
from  i  and  uter  My  Lord  of  Murray's  coming  to  Edinburgh,  some  new 
discord  has  happened.  The  Queen  hath  declared  to  My  Lord  of  Murray  that 
the  King  bears  him  evil  will,  and  has  siud  to  her  that  he  is  determined  to  kill 
him,  finding  fault  that  she  doth  bear  him  so  much  company ;  and  in  like  manner 
hath  willed  My  Lord  of  Murray  to  spiere  it  at  the  King,  which  he  did  a  few 
nights  since  in  the  Queen's  presence,  and  in  the  hearing  of  divers.  The  King 
confessed,  that  reports  were  made  to  him,  that  My  Lord  of  Murray  was  not 
his  friend,  which  made  him  speak  that  tiling  he  repented ;  and  the  Queen 
aflirmed,  that  the  King  had  spoken  such  words  unto  her,  and  confessed  before 
the  whole  house,  that  she  could  not  be  content  that  either  he  or  any  other 
should  be  unfriend  to  Mv  Lord  of  Murray.  Mv  Lord  of  Murray  enquired  the 
same  stoutly,  and  used  his  speech  very  modestly,  in  the  mean  time  the  King 
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departed  very  grieved ;  he  cannot  bear  that  the  Queen  should  use  familiarity 
either  with  man  or  woman,  ajid  especially  the  ladies  of  Arguile,  Murray,  and 
Marre,  who  keep  most  company  with  her.  Mj  Lord  of  Murray  and  fiothwell 
have  been  at  evil  words  for  the  L.  of  Ledington,  before  the  Queen,  for  he  and 
Sir  James  Balfour  had  new  come  from  Ledington,  with  his  answer  upon  such 
heads  or  articles  as  Bothwell  and  he  should  agree  upon,  which  being  reported 
to  the  said  Earl  in  the  Queen's  presence,  made  answer,  that  ere  he  parted  with 
such  lands  as  was  desired,  he  should  part  with  his  life.  My  Lord  of  Murray 
said  stoutly  to  him,  that  twenty  as  honest  men  as  he  .should  lose  their  lives  ere 
he  reaile  Ledington.  The  Queen  spake  nothing,  but  heard  both ;  in  these 
terms  they  parted,  and  since,  tliat  I  hear  of,  have  not  met.  The  Queen  after 
her  hunting  came  to  Edinburgh,  andcarrieth  the  Prince  thence  to  Stirling  with 
her.  This  last  Saturday  was  executed  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Rutfaven^s,  who 
confessed  that  he  was  in  the  cabinet,  but  not  of  council  of  the  fact.  The  Queen 
hath  also  opened  to  My  Lord  of  Murray,  that  money  was  sent  from  the  Pope, 
how  much  it  was,  and  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  brought. 

No.  XVIII.  (p.  156.) 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Mary^  Feb.  20,  1569.  A  copy  interlined  by 
Cecil,  It  contains  an  answer  to  a  complaining  letter  of  Mary*»  upon  the  tm- 
prisoning  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 

After  this  [1.  e.  Mary^s  landing  in  Scotland]  bow  patiently  did  I  bear 

with  many  vain  delays  in  not  ratifying  the  treaty  accorded  by  your  own  com- 
missioners, whereby  I  received  no  small  unkindness,  besides  the  manifold  causes 
of  suspicion  that  I  might  not  hereai\er  trust  to  any  writings.  Then  followed 
a  hard  manner  of  dealing  with  me,  to  intice  my  subject  and  near  kinsman,  the 
Lord  Darnly,  under  colour  of  private  suits  for  land,  to  come  into  the  realm,  to 
proceed  in  treaty  uf  marriage  with  him  without  my  knowledge,  yea  to  conclude 
the  same  without  my  assent  or  liking.  And  how  many  unkind  parts  accom- 
pany'd  that  fact,  by  receiving  of  my  subjects  that  were  base  runnagates  and 
offenders  at  home,  and  enhansing  them  to  places  of  credit  against  my  will,  with 
many  such  like,  I  will  leave,  for  that  the  remembrance  of  the  same  cannot  but 
be  noysome  to  you.  And  yet  all  these  did  1  as  it  were  suppress  and  overcome 
with  my  natural  inclination  of  love  towards  you  :  and  did  afterwards  gladly,  as 
you  know,  christen  your  son,  the  child  of  my  said  kinsman,  that  had  before  so 
unloyally  offended  me,  both  in  marriage  of  you,  and  in  other  undutiful  usages 
towards  me  his  sovereign.  How  friendly  also  dealt  I  by  messages  to  reconcile 
him,  being  your  husband,  to  you,  when  others  nourished  discord  betwixt  you, 
who  as  it  deemed  had  more  power  to  work  their  purposes,  being  evil  to  you  both, 
than  I  had  to  do  you  good,  in  respect  of  tlie  evil  I  had  received.  Well  I  will 
overpass  your  hard  accidents  that  followed  for  lack  of  following  my  council. 
And  then  in  your  most  extremity,  when  you  was  a  prisoner  indeed,  and  in 
danger  of  your  life  from  your  notorious  evil  willers,  how  far  from  my  mind 
was  tlie  remembrance  of  any  former  unkindness  you  had  shewed  me.  Nay, 
how  void  was  I  of  respect  to  the  designs  which  the  world  had  seen  attempted 
by  you  to  my  crown,  and  the  security  that  might  have  ensued  to  my  state  by 
your  death,  when  I  finding  your  calamity  to  be  great,  that  you  were  at  the 
pit's  brink  to  have  miserably  lost  your  life,  did  not  only  intreat  for  your  life, 
but  80  threatened  some  as  were  irritated  against  you,  that  I  only  may  say  it, 
even  I  was  the  principal  cause  to  save  your  life. 

No.  XIX.  (p.  163.) 

Letter  of  Q.  Elizabeth  to  Q.  of  Scots,  Thus  Marked  on  the  back  irith  CeeiTs 
hand, — Copia  Literarum  Ilegis  Majestatis  ad  Reginam  Scotorum  VUP^ 
Apnlis. 

[Paper  Office.] 

Madame,  vous  ayant  trop  molest^  par  M.  de  Crocq,  je  n'eusse  eu  si  pett  de 
eonsid&ration  de  vous  fascher  de  cette  lettre,  si  les  liens  <£»  eharit^  vers  les  mauom^ 
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«t  les  pridres  dei  misdrablei  ne  m'y  contraigpaassent  Je  entens  que  uo  ^t  a 
^t^  divulgro^  de  par  vous,  madame,  que  uog  chascun,  quo  Yoult  joatifier  que  ons 
eet^  lei  meurtriera  de  votre  feu  mari,  et  mon  feu  cousin,  yiennent  i,  le  faire  le 
ziime  de  ce  mois.  La  quelle  chose,  comme  c^est  plus  honorable  et  n^cessaire, 
qui  en  tel  cas  se  pourra  faire,  ne  y  estant  cach^  quelque  mist^  ou  finesse,  ainsi 
le  p^  et  amii'  du  mort  gentelhomme  m^ont  humblement  requis,  que  je  vous 
priasse  de  prolong^e  le  jour,  pource  qu'ilz  cognoissent  que  les  iniquee  se  sent 
combing  par  force  de  faire  ce  que  par  droict  ils  ne  pourront  pas  faire ;  partant, 
je  ne  puis  mais  sinon  pour  Pamour  de  yous  mdme,  ii  qui  il  louche  le  plus,  et 
pour  la  consolation  des  innocens,  de  yous  ezhorter  le  leur  conc^der  eette  re- 
queste,  laquelle,  si  elle  les  seroit  ni6,  yous  toumeroit  grandement  en  soup^on, 
de  plus  que  j^esp^re  ne  pensez,  et  que  ne  youdriez  yolontiers  ouyr.  Pour 
Pamour  de  Dieu,  madame,  usez  de  telle  sinc^rit^  et  prudence  en  ce  cas  qui  yous 
touche  de  si  prds,  que  tout  le  monde  aye  raison,  de  yous  liyrer  comme  innocente 
d'ung  crime  si  ^norme,  chose  que  si  ne  fistes,  seriez  dignement  esbolye  hors  de 
rancz  de  Princesses,  et  non  sans  cause  faite  opprobre  de  yulgaire,  et  plutdt  que 
oela  yous  ayienne,  je  yous  souhaiterois  une  sepulture  honorable,  qu'une  vie 
maculae ;  yous  voiez,  madame,  que  je  yous  traite  comme  ma  fiUe,  et  yous 
promets,  que  si  j'en  eusse,  ne  luy  souhaiterois  mieulx,  que  je  yous  desire,  comme 
le  Seigneur  Dieu  me  porte  tesmoignage,  a  que  je  prie  de  bon  coBur  de  yous 
inspirer  a  faire  ce  qui  yous  sera  plus  a  honneur,  et  a  yos  amis  plus  de  consola- 
tion, avec  mes  trds  cordialles  recommendations  comme  a  icelle  k  qui  se  souhaite 
le  plus  de  bien,  qui  yous  pourra  en  ce  monde  ayenir.  Do  West,  ce  8  jour  de 
Janyier*  en  haste. 

No.  XX.  (p.  168.) 

Recount  of  the  Sentence  ^  Divoree  between  the  Earl  of  Botkwell  and  Lady  Jean 
Oordon,  his^Wife.  FVom  a  Manttseript  belonging  to  Mr.  Daoid  Falconer^ 
Advocate.    FoL  455. 

Upoun  the  29  of  Apryle,  1567,  before  the  Rlcht  Hon.  Mr.  Robert  Maitland, 
Dean  of  Aberdene,  Mr.  Edward  Henryson,  doctor  in  the  laws,  two  of  the  sena- 
tors of  the  college  of  justice,  Mr.  Clement  Little,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Syme, 
adyocatiis,  commissers  of  Edinr.;  compeered  Mr.  Henry  Kinrosse,  procurator 
for  Jean  Gourdoune,  Countess  of  Both  well,  constitute  be  her  for  pursewing  of 
ane  proces  of  diyorcement  intendit  by  her  contra  James  Erie  Bothwel,  her  hus- 
band, for  adultry  committed  be  him  with  Bessie  Crawfurde,  the  pursuer^s  ser- 
vant for  the  time ;  and  sicklyke,  for  the  said  Erie,  compeared  Mr.  Edmond  Hay, 
who,  ef\er  he  had  pursued  and  craved  the  pursuer^s  procurator's  oath  de  calum- 
ma,  if  he  had  just  cau!t  to  purse w  the  said  action,  and  obtained  it,  denycd  the 
libell,  and  the  said  Mr.  Harrie  took  the  morne,  the  last  day  of  Apryle,  to  prove 
the  same  pro  prima.  The  quhilk  day,  having  produced  some  witnesses,  he  took 
the  next  day,  being  the  1  of  May,  to  do  farUier  diligence,  upon  the  quhilk  1  of 
May,  he  produced  some  moe  witnesses,  and  renounced  farther  probatioune. 
After  quhilk,  he  desired  a  tenn  to  be  assigned  to  pronounce  sentence.  To  whom 
the  said  commissars  assigned  Satterday  next,  tlie  3  of  May,  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence therein,  secundum  alogata  et  probata,  quhilk  accordingly  was  given  that 
day  in  favour  of  the  pursewar. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  another  proces  intendit  be  the  Erl  of  Both  well 
contr  his  lady,  for  to  have  their  marriage  declared  nul,  as  bein?  contracted 
against  the  canons,  without  a  dispensation,  and  he  and  his  lady  being  within 
degrees  defendand,  viz.  ferdis  a  kin,  and  that  wyse  for  expeding  of  this  proces, 
there  was  a  commissioune  grantit  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Androis  to  cognosce 
and  determine  it,  and  Rot.  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  WiUiam,  Bishop  of  Dunblane, 
Mr.  Andro  Craufurd,  chanon  in  Glasgow  and  parson  of  Egelshame,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Criechtoun,  and  Mr.  George  Cooke,  Chancellor  of  Dunkeld,  and  to  Mr. 
Johne  Manderstoune,  chanon  in  Dunbar  and  prebendar  of  Beltoune,  or  any  ane 
of  them.  This  commissione  is  datit  27th  Aprile,  1567,  was  presented  to  two  of 
the  saidi  eommissioners,  viz.  Mr.  Andr.  Crawfurd  and  Mr.  John  Manderstoune 
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on  Satterday,  3  May,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hepburne,  parson  of  AuldhamBtocks,  pro« 
curator  for  the  Erie  of  Bothwell,  who  accepted  the  delegatioune,  and  gzve  oat 
their  citation  by  precept,  directed  Decano  Christianitatiii  de  Hadin^oune,  nee 
non  vicario  leu  curato  ecde.  parochicB  de  Creichtoune,  eeu  cuicunq ;  alteri 
capellano  debiti  reqaisitii,  fer  summoningf  at  the  said  Erle^s  inetance,  both  of 
the  lady  personally  if  she  could  be  had,  or  otherways  at  the  paroeche  kerk  of 
Creichtoune  the  time  of  service,  or  at  her  dwelling  place  before  witnesses, 
prime,  secundo,  tertio  et  peremptorie,  unico  tamen  conteztu  protuplice  edicto. 
And  likeways  to  be  witnesses  in  the  said  matter,  Alex.  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
who  did  marry  the  said  Erie  and  his  lady  in  Halerud-hous  kirk,  in  Feb.  1565, 
Sir  John  Bannatyne  of  Auchnole,  justice  clerk,  Mr.  Robert  Crcichtoun  of  EUiok, 
the  Queen^s  advocate,  Mr.  David  Chalmers,  provost  of  Creichtoun  and  chan- 
cellor of  Ross,  Michael — ^Abbot  of  Melross,  and  to  compear  before  the  said 
judges  or  any  one  of  them  in  St.  Geil^s  kirk  in  Edr.  on  Monday,  the  5  of  May, 
be  thamselves,  or  their  procurators.  Upon  the  said  5  day,  Mr.  John  Mander- 
stoun,  one  of  the  judge's  delegat  only  being  present,  compeared  the  same  pro- 
curators for  both  the  parties  that  were  in  the  former  proces,  Mr.  Edmund  Hay 
(  articulatlie  *)  and  some  of  the  witnesses  summoned  produced, 

and  received  for  proving  the  same.  The  said  procurator  renounced  farder  pro- 
batioune,  and  the  judge  assigned  the  mome,  the  6th  of  May,  ad  publicandum 
producta,  nempe  depositiones  ipsorum  testium.  The  qnhilk  day,  post  publi- 
catas,  depositiones  pnedictas,  Mr.  Hen.  Kinrosse,  procurator  for  the  lady, 
instanter  objecit  objectiones  juris  generaliter,  contra  producta,  insuper  renun- 
ciavit  ulteriori  defensioni ;  proinde  conclusa  de  consensu  procuratorum  hinc 
mde  causa  judex  pra3dictus  statuit  crastinum  diem  pro  termina,  ad  pronuncian- 
dum  suam  sententiam  definitivam,  ex  deductis  coram  eo,  in  prssenti  causa  et 
processu.  Conform  hereunto,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  May,  the  said  judge 
gave  out  his  sentence  in  favour  of  the  Erie,  declaring  the  marriage  to  be,  and 
to  have  been  null  from  the  beginning,  in  respect  of  their  contingence  in  blood, 
which  hindered  their  lawful  marriage  without  a  dispensation  obtained  of  befoir. 

No.  XXI.  (p.  170.) 

A  Letter  from  England  concerning  the  Murder  of  King  Henry  Darhley. 

[E.  of  Morton*!  Arctaieves.    Bundle  B.  No.  S5.] 

Ha  VINO  the  commodity  of  this  bearer  Mr.  Clark,  I  thoH  good  to  write  a  few 
words  unto  you.  I  have  rec<l  some  writs  from  you,  and  some  I  have  seen  lately 
sent  to  others  from  you,  as  namely  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  of  the  16th  of  May. 
I  have  participat  the  contents  thereof  to  such  as  I  thought  meet,  this  mekle  I 
can  assure  you ;  the  intelligence  given  hithere  by  the  French  was  untrue,  for 
there  was  not  one  Papist  nor  Protestant  which  did  not  consent  that  justice 
should  be  done,  be  the  Queen  my  sovm  aid  and  support,  against  such  as  had 
committed  that  abominable  ill  murder  in  your  country;  but  to  say  truth,  the 
lack  and  coldness  did  not  rise  from  such  as  were  called  to  council,  but  from  such 
as  should  give  life  and  execution  thereunto.  And  further,  1  assure  you,  I  never 
knew  no  matter  of  estate  proponed  which  had  so  many  favourers  of  all  sorts  of 
nations  as  this  had  :  yea,  I  can  say  unto  you,  no  man  promoted  the  matter  with 
greater  affection,  than  the  Spanish  ambassador.  And  sure  I  am  that  no  man 
dare  openly  be  of  any  other  mind,  but  to  affirm  that  whosoever  is  guilty  of  this 
murder,  hand  fasted  with  advoutre,  is  unworthy  to  live.  I  shall  not  need  to  tell 
you,  which  be  our  letts,  and  etayes  from  all  good  things  here.  Tou  are 
acquainted  with  them  as  well  as  I.  Neds  I  must  confess,  that  howsoever  we 
omit  occasions  of  benefit,  honour,  and  surety ;  it  behoveth  your  whole  nobility, 
and  namely  such  as  before  and  after  the  murder  were  deemed  to  allow  of  Bod- 
well,  to  prosecute  with  sword  and  justice  the  punishment  of  those  abominable 
acts,  though  we  lend  you  but  a  cold  aid,  and  albeit  you,  and  divers  others,  both 
honourable  and  honest,  be  well  known  to  me,  and  sundry  others  here,  to  be  jus- 
tiilabto  in  all  their  actions  and  doings ;  yet  think  not  the  contrary  but  your 
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whole  nation  is  blemished  and  infamit  by  these  doings  which  lately  passed 
among  you.  What  we  shall  do  I  know  not,  neither  do  I  write  unto  you 
assuredly,  for  we  be  subject  unto  many  mutations,  and  yet  I  think  we  shall 
either  aid  you,  or  continue  in  the  defence  and  safeguard  of  your  Prince,  so  as  it 
appear  to  us  that  you  mean  his  safeguard  indeed,  and  not  to  run  the  fortune  of 
France,  which  will  be  your  own  destruction  if  you  be  unadvised.  1  know  not 
one,  no  not  one  of  any  quality  or  estate  in  this  country,  which  does  allow  of  the 
Queen  your  sovereign,  but  would  gladly  the  world  were  rid  of  her,  so  as  the 
same  were  done  wi&iout  farther  slander,  that  is  to  say  by  ordinary  justico* 
This  I  send  the  23d  of  May. 

No.  XXII.  (p.  173.) 

Peart  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  JfieoUu  Throkmorton  to  Cecil,  llth  ofJviy^  1667, 

/nwn  Berwick, 

[An  Original.    Paper  OiBce.] 

Sir,  your  letter  of  the  6th  of  July,  I  received  the  10th  at  Berwick.    1 

am  sorry  to  see  that  the  Queen's  Majesty's  disposition  altereth  not  towards  the 
lords,  for  when  all  is  done,  it  is  they  which  must  stand  her  more  in  stead,  than 
the  Queen  her  cousin,  and  will  be  better  instruments  to  work  some  benefite  and 
quietness  to  Her  Majesty  and  her  realm,  than  the  Queen  of  Scotland  which  is 
void  of  good  fame. 

A  Letter  from  Sir  Jficolcu  Throkmorton  to  Cecily  from  FaiteattUi 

12th  of  Jtt/y,  1667. 

[Paper  Office.] 

Sir,  as  yow  might  perceive  by  my  letter  of  the  llth  July,  I  lodged  at  Fast- 
castle  that  night  accompanyed  with  the  Lord  Hume,  the  Lord  of  Ledington, 
and  James  Melvin,  where  1  was  entreated  very  well  according  to  the  state  of 
the  place,  which  is  fitter  to  lodge  prisoners  than  folks  at  liberty,  as  it  is  very 
little,  so  it  is  very  strong.  By  the  conference  I  have  had  with  the  Lord  of 
Ledington  I  find  the  lords  his  associates  and  he  hath  left  nothing  unthought  of, 
which  may  be  either  to  thir  danger  or  work  them  suerty,  wherein  they  do  not 
forget  what  good  and  harme  France  may  do  them,  and  likewise  they  consider 
the  same  of  England ;  but  as  farr  as  I  can  perceive,  to  be  plain  with  yow,  they 
find  more  perril  to  grow  unto  them  through  the  Queen's  Majestys  dealing  than 
either  they  do  by  the  French,  or  by  any  contrary  faction  amongest  themselves, 
for  they  assure  themselves  the  Queen  will  leave  them  in  the  bryers  if  they  run 
her  fortoun,  and  though  they  do  acknowledge  great  benefit  as  well  to  them,  as  to 
the  realm  of  England  by  her  Majestys  doings  at  Leith,  whereof  they  say  mutu- 
ally Her  Majesty  and  both  the  realms  have  received  great  fruit :  yet  upon  other 
accidents  which  have  chanced  since,  they  have  observed  such  things  in  Her 
Majestys  doings,  as  have  ended  to  the  danger  of  such  as  she  hath  dealt  withal, 
to  the  overthrow  of  your  own  designments,  and  little  to  the  suerty  of  any  party: 
and  upon  these  conbiderations  and  discourses  at  length,  methinketh  I  find  a 
disposition  in  them,  that  either  they  mind  to  make  their  bargain  with  France, 
or  else  to  deal  neither  with  France  nor  yow,  but  to  do  what  they  shall  think 
meet  for  their  state  and  suerty,  and  to  use  there  remedys  as  occation  shall  movo 
them ;  meaning  neither  to  irritate  France  nor  England,  untill  such  time  as  they 
have  made  their  bargain  assuredly  with  one  of  yow ;  for  they  think  it  conve- 
nient to  proceed  with  yow  both  for  a  while  pari  passu,  for  that  was  My  Lord  of 
Ledington 's  terms.  I  do  perceave  they  take  the  matter  very  unkindly,  that  no 
better  answer  is  made  to  the  letter,  which  the  lords  did  send  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  likewise  that  they  hear  nothing  from  yow  to  their  satisfaction.  I  have 
answered  as  well  as  I  can,  and  have  alleged  their  own  proceedings  so  obscurly 
with  the  Queen  and  their  uncertainty  hatli  occationed  this  that  is  yet  happened, 
and  therefore  Her  Majesty  hath  sent  me  to  the  end  1  may  inform  her  throughly 
of  the  Ftato  of  the  matters,  and  upon  the  declaration  of  their  minds  and  intents 
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to  such  parposes  as  shall  be  by  me  proposed  on  Her  Majestjs  behalf  onto  thedif 
they  shall  be  reasonably  and  resolutely  answered. — At  these  things  the  Lord  oS 
Ledington  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  were  better  for  us  yow  would 
let  us  alone  than  neither  to  do  us  nor  yourselves  good,  as  I  fear  me  in  the  end 
that  will  prove  :  Sr  if  thoir  be  any  truth  in  Ledington,  Le  Crooq  is  gone  to  pro- 
cure Ramboilet  his  coming  hither  or  a  man  of  like  quality,  and  to  deliver  them 
of  their  Queen  for  ever,  who  shall  lead  her  life  in  France  in  an  abbay  reel  used, 
the  Prince  at  the  French  devotion,  the  realm  governed  by  a  council  of  their 
election  of  the  Scottish  nation,  the  forts  committed  to  the  custody  of  such  as 
■hall  be  chosen  amongst  tliemselves,  as  yet  I  find  no  great  likelihood  that  I 
shall  have  access  to  the  Queen,  it  is  objected  they  may  not  so  displease  the 
French  King,  unless  they  were  sure  to  find  the  Queen  of  England  a  good 
friend  ;  and  when  they  once  by  my  access  to  the  Queen  have  oifended  the 
French,  then  they  say  yow  will  make  your  profit  thereof  to  their  undoing  ;  and 
as  tc  the  Queen's  liberty,  which  was  the  first  head  that  I  proposed,  they  said 
that  thereby  tliey  did  perceive  that  the  Queen  wants  their  undoing,  for  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  matters  it  was  but  folly  to  talk  of  them,  the  liberty  going  before  : 
but  said  they,  if  you  will  do  us  no  good,  do  us  no  harm,  and  we  will  provide  for 
ourselves.  In  the  end  they  said,  we  should  refuse  our  own  commodity  before 
they  concluded  with  any  other,  which  I  should  hear  of  at  my  coming  to  Edin' 
by  my  next  I  hope  to  send  yow  the  band  concluded  by  Hamiltons,  Argyll, 
Huntly,  and  that  faction,  not  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Lords  of  Edinr,  as 
that  which  was  sent  into  France ;  thus  having  no  more  leisure,  but  compell'd  to 
leap  on  horseback  with  the  lords  to  go  to  Edinr,  I  humbly  take  my  leave  of 
from  Fastcastlo,  the  12th  of  July,  1567. 

To  Sir  J^icoltu  Throkmorion  being  in  Scotland,    By  the  Queen,  the 

I4th  of  JiUy,  1567. 

[Paper  Office.]  • 

Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well,  though  we  think  tliat  the  causes 
will  of\en  change  upon  variety  of  accidents,  yet  we  think  for  sundry  respects, 
not  amiss,  that  as  yow  shall  deal  w^ith  the  Lords  having  charge  of  the  young 
Prince  for  the  committing  of  him  into  our  realm,  so  shall  yow  also  do  well,  io 
treaty  with  the  Queen,  to  ofier  her  that  where  her  realm  appeareth  to  be  sub- 
ject to  sundry  troubles  from  time  to  time,  and  thereby  (as  it  is  manifest)  her 
son  cannot  be  free,  if  she  shall  be  contented  that  her  son  may  enjoy  surety  and 

Jiuietness  within  this  our  realm,  being  so  near  as  she  knows  it  is  ;  we  shall  not 
aill  to  yield  her  as  good  suertv  therein  for  her  child,  as  can  be  devised  for  any 
that  might  be  our  child  born  of  our  own  body,  and  shall  be  glad  to  show  to  her 
therein  the  trew  effect  of  nature ;  and  herein  she  may  be  by  yow  remembred 
how  much  good  may  ensue  to  her  son  to  be  nourished  and  acquainted  with  our 
country :  and  thereiore,  all  things  considered,  this  occation  for  her  child,  were 
rather  to  be  sought  by  her  and  the  friends  of  him  than  offered  by  us ;  and  to 
this  end  we  mean  that  yow  shall  so  deal  with  her,  both  to  stay  her  indeed  from 
inclining  to  tlie  French  practice,  which  is  to  us  notorious,  to  convey  her  and  the 
Prince  into  France,  and  also  to  avoid  any  just  offence,  that  she  might  hereafter 
ponceive,  if  she  should  hear  that  we  should  deal  with  the  Lords  for  the  Prince. 

Sir  Meohu  Throkmorton  to  Queen  Elizabeth^  Uth  Jufy^  1567.    From  Edinburgh, 

[An  OriginaL    Paper  Ofllce.] 

It  may  please  Tour  Majesty  to  be  advertised,  I  did  sijrnifie  unto  Mr.  Secre- 
tary by  my  letters  of  the  1 1th  and  12th  of  July,  the  day  of  mine  entry  into  Scot- 
land, the  causes  of  my  stay,  my  lodging  at  Fastcastle,  a  place  of  the  Lord 
Hume^s,  where  I  was  met  by  the  said  Lord  and  by  the  Lord  Lidington,  and 
what  had  passed  in  conference  betwixt  ub,  whilest  I  was  at  the  said  Fastcastle. 
Since  which  time,  accompanyed  with  the  lords  aforesaid,  and  with  400  horses 
by  their  appointment  for  my  better  conduct,  I  came  to  Edinr  the  12th  of  this 
present.     The  13th  being  Sunday,  appointed  for  a  solemne  communion  in  this 
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town,  and  alfo  a  lolemne  fast  being  published,  I  could  not  have  conference  with 
the  Lords  which  be  assdmbled  within  this  town,  as  1  desired,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Earls  of  A  thole  and  Morton,  the  Lord  Hume,  the  Lord  of  Lidington,  Sir 
James  Balfour,  captain  of  the  castle,  Mr.  James  M^Gill,  and  the  president  of 
the  session. 

Neverthel'jsB  I  made  means  by  the  Lord  of  Lidington  that  they  would  use 
no  protracte  of  time  in  mine  audience,  so  did  I  likewise  to  the  Earle  of  Morton^ 
whom  1  met  by  chance ;  1  was  answered  by  them  both,  that  albeit  the  day  were 
destined  to  sacred  exercises,  such  as  wore  there  of  the  council  would  consult 
upon  any  moyen  touching  my  access  unto  them  and  my  conference  with  them, 
and  said  also,  that  in  the  afternoon  either  they  would  come  to  me,  or  1  should 
hear  from  them.    About  4  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  said  13th  day«  the 
Lord  of  Lidington  came  to  my  lodgings,  and  declared  unto  me  on  the  behalf  of 
the  Lords  and  others,  that  they  required  me  to  have  patience,  though  they  had 
deferred  my  conference  with  them,  which  was  grounded  principally  upon  the 
absence  of  the  £arles  of  Mar  and  Glencairn,  the  Lords  Semple,  Crighton, 
and  others  of  the  council,  saying  also  that  they  did  consider  the  matters  which 
I  was  on  your  behalf  to  treate  with  them  of,  were  of  great  importance,  aa 

they  could  not  satisfy  nor  conveniently  treate  with  me,  nor  give  me  answer 
without  the  advice  o£  the  lords,  and  others  their  associates;  the  Lord  of 
Lidington  also  said  unto  me,  that  where  he  perceived,  by  his  private  conference 
with  me  in  my  journey  hitherwards,  that  I  pressed  greatly  to  have  speedy 
access  to  the  Queen  their  sovereign,  he  perceived  by  the  lords  and  others  which 
were  here,  that  in  that  matter  there  was  great  difficulty  for  many  respects,  but 
specially  because  they  had  refused  to  the  French  ambassador  the  Uke  access, 
which  being  granted  unto  me  might  greatly  offend  the  French,  a  matter  which 
they  desired  and  intended  to  eschew ;  for  they  did  not  find  by  Your  Majesty's 
dealings  with  them  hitherto,  that  it  behoved  them  to  irritate  the  French  King, 
and  to  lose  his  favour  and  good  intelligence  with  them :  I  answered,  that  as  to 
their  refusal  made  unto  the  French  ambassador.  Monsieur  de  Ville  Roye  was 
dispatched  forth  of  France  before  these  accidents  here  happened,  and  his  special 
errand  was  to  impeach  the  Queen's  marriage  with  the  Earle  of  Bothel  (for  so 
indeed  since  my  coming  hither  I  learned  his  commission  tended  to  that  end,  and 
to  make  offer  to  the  Queen  of  another  marriage),  and  as  to  Monsieur  de  Crocq, 
he  could  have  no  order  forth  of  France  concerning  these  matters  since  they 
happened ;  and  therefore  they  might  very  well  hold  them  suspected  to  have 
conference  with  the  Queen,  least  they  might  treate  of  matters  in  this  time 
without  instructions,  and  so  rather  do  harm  than  good ;  but  Your  Majesty  being 
advertized  of  all  things  which  had  chanced,  had  sent  me  hither  to  treat  with 
them,  for  the  well  of  the  realm,  for  the  conservation  of  their  honours  and 
credit,  and  for  their  surety  ;  and  I  might  boldly  say  unto  him,  that  Your  Majesty 
had  better  deserved  than  the  French  had.    He  said  for  his  own  part,  he  was 
much  bound  unto  Your  Majesty,  and  had  always  found   great  favour  and 
courtesy  in  England ;  but  to  be  plain  with  you.  Sir,  sayed  he,  there  is  not  many 
of  this  assembly  thtft  have  found  so  great  obUgation  at  the  Queen  your  sove- 
reign's hands,  as  at  the  French  King's,  for  the  Earles  of  Morton  and  Glencairn 
be  the  only  persons  which  took  benefit  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's  aid  at  Leith, 
the  rest  of  the  noblemen  were  not  in  the  action  ;  and  we  think,  said  he,  the 
Queen's  Majesty  your  sovereign,  by  the  opinion  of  her  own  council  and  all  the 
world,  took  as  great  benefit  by  that  charge  as  the  realm  of  Scotland,  or  anv 
particular  person;  and  not  to  talk  with  yow  as  an  ambassador,  but  with  Sir 
Nicholas  Tlirokmorton,  My  Lord  Morton,  and  such  as  were  in  pain  for  the 
death  of  Davie,  found  but  cold  favour  at  the  Queen's  Majesty's  hands,  when 
they  were  banish 'd  forth  of  their  own  country ;  but  I  would  all  our  whole 
company  were  as  well  willing  to  accomplish  the  Queen  your  sovereign  intents 
and  desires  as  I  am  ;  for  mine  own  part  I  am  but  one,  and  that  of  the  meanest 
tort,  and  they  be  many  noblemen  and  such  as  have  great  interest  in  the  matter, 
mary  yow  shall  be  assured  i  will  imploy  myself  to  imploy  my  credit,  and  all 
that  I  may  do,  to  satisfie  the  Queen  your  mistress,  as  much  as  lyeth  in  me, 
and  for  your  own  part  you  have  a  great  many  friends  in  this  assembly,  with 
many  other  good  words.    But  for  conclusion  I  must  take  this  for  an  answer  to 
•tay  ontill  the  other  lords  were  comot  and  thereupon  I  thought  meet  to  advertize 
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Tour  Majesty  what  hath  passed,  and  how  far  forth  I  have  proceeded ;  your  ex- 
pectation beinjr  great  to  hear  from  hence. 

And  now  to  advertize  Yoor  Majesty  of  the  state  of  all  things,  as  I  have 
learned  since  my  coming  hither,  it  may  please  Toor  Majesty  to  understand  as 
fulloweth : 

The  Queen  of  Scotland  remaineth  in  good  health  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin, 
guarded  by  the  Lord  Linsay  and  Lochleven  the  owner  of  the  house  ;  for  the 
Lord  Ruthven  is  imployed  in  another  commission,  because  he  began  to  show 
great  favour  to  the  Queen,  and  to  give  her  intelligence.  She  is  waited  on  with 
5  or  6  ladys,  4  or  5  gentlewomen,  and  2  chamberers,  whereof  one  is  a  French 
woman.  The  Earle  of  Buchan,  the  Earle  of  Murray's  brother,  hath  also  liberty 
to  come  to  her  at  his  pleasure  ;  the  lords  aforesaid*,  which  have  her  in  guard, 
doe  keep  her  very  straitly,  and  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  their  rigour  proceedeth 
by  their  order  from  these  men,  because  that  the  Queen  will  not  by  any  means 
be  induced  to  lend  her  authority  to  prosecute  the  murder,  nor  will  not  consent 
by  any  perswasion  to  abandon  the  Lord  Bothell  for  her  husband,  but  avoweth 
constantly  that  she  will  live  and  die  with  him  ;  and  saith  that  if  it  were  put  to 
her  choice  to  relinquish  her  crown  and  kingdom,  or  the  Lord  Bothell,  she  would 
leave  her  kingdom  and  dignity,  to  go  as  a  simple  damsell  with  him,  and  that 
she  will  never  coneent  that  he  shall  fare  worse  or  have  more  harm  than  herself. 

And  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  principal  cause  of  her  detention  is,  for  that 
these  lords  do  see  the  Queen  being  of  so  fervent  affection  towards  the  Earle 
Bothell  as  she  is,  and  being  put  at,  as  they  should  be  compelled  to  be  in  continuall 
arms,  and  to  have  occasion  of  many  battles,  he  being  with  manifest  evidence 
notoriously  detected  to  be  the  principall  murderer,  and  the  lords  meaning 
prosecution  of  justice  against  him  according  to  his  merits. 

The  lords  mean  also  a  divorce  betwixt  the  Queene  and  him,  as  a  marriage  not 
to  be  suffered  for  many  respects,  which  separation  cannot  take  place  if  the 
Queen  be  at  liberty,  and  have  power  in  her  hands. 

They  do  not  also  forget  their  own  peril,  conjoin'd  with  the  danger  of  the  Prince, 
but  as  far  as  I  can  perceave,  they  intend  not  either  to  toucii  the  Queen  in 
suerty  or  in  honor,  for  they  do  speak  of  her  with  respect  and  reverence,  and  do 
affirm,  as  I  do  learn,  that  the  conditions  aforesaid  accomplished,  they  will  both 
put  her  to  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  estate. 

These  lords  have  for  the  guard  of  their  town  450  harqubushers  which  be  in 
very  good  order,  for  the  entertainment  of  which  companys,  untill  all  matters 
be  compounded,  they  did  sue  unto  Your  Majesty  to  aid  them  with  such  sum  of 
mony  as  hath  been  mentioned  to  Mr.  Secretary  by  the  Lord  of  Lidington's 
writting,  amounting  as  I  perceive  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  crouns  of  the 

They  were  latly  advertized  that  the  French  King  doth  mind  to  send  hither 
Monsieur  de  la  Chapell  dez  Ursine,  a  knight  of  the  French  order,  and  always 
well  affectionate  to  the  house  of  Guyse,  and  howsoever  La  Forest,  ViUaroy, 
and  Du  Crocq  have  used  language  in  the  Queen's  favour  and  to  these  lords 
disadvantage  there,  to  Your  Majesty ;  La  Crocq  doth  carry  with  him  such 
matter  as  shall  be  little  to  the  Queen's  advantage  ;  so  as  it  is  thought  the  French 
King,  upon  his  coming  to  his  presence,  will  rather  satisfie  the  lords  than  pleasure 
the  Queen ;  for  they  have  their  party  so  well  made,  as  the  French  will  rather 
make  their  profit  by  them  than  any  other  way. 

Herewith  I  send  Your  Majesty  the  last  bond  ag^reed  on,  and  signed  by  the 
Hamiitons,  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  sundry  others  at  Dumbarton. 

Nevertheless,  since  my  coming  to  this  town  the  Hamiitons  have  sent  unto  me 
a  gentleman  of  their  surname,  named  Robert  Hamilton,  with  a  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Abbot  of  Arbroth,  the  copy  whereof  I  send 
Your  Majesty  and  mine  answer  unto  them,  referring  to  the  bearer  the  declaration 
of  some  things  as  these  did  by  him  unto  me. 

The  Earle  of  Argyll  hath,  in  like  manner,  sent  another  unto  me  with  a  letter 
and  credit,  I  have  used  him  as  I  did  the  others,  the  coppy  of  both  which  letters  I 
send  Your  Majesty  also.  The  Lord  Harrys  hath  also  sent  unto  me  but  not 
written,  and  I  have  returned  unto  him  in  like  sort. 

Against  the  20th  day  of  this  month  there  is  a  generall  assembly  of  all  the 
churches,  shires,  and  boroughs  towns  of  this  realm,  namely,  of  such  as  be  con- 
toiUod  to  repair  to  these  lords  to  this  town,  where  it  is  thought  the  whole  state 
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of  this  matter  wiU  be  handeled,  and  I  fear  xne  much  to  the  Qaeen'i  disadyan- 

tage  and  dsoger :  unleaa  the  Lord  of  LidiQgtoii  and  some  others  which  be  best 

affected  unto  her  do  proyide  some  remedy;  for  I  perceave  the  great  number, 

and  in  manner  all,  but  chiefly  the  common  people,  which  have  assisted  in  those 

doiDgfl,  do  greatly  dishonour  the  Queen,  and  mind  seriously  either  her  depriya- 

tion  or  her  destruction  ;  I  used  the  best  means  I  can  (considering  the  furio  of 

the  world  liere),  to  prorogue  this  assembly,  for  that  appeareth  to  me  to  be  the 

best  remedy :  I  may  not  speak  of  dissolution  of  it,  for  that  may  not  be  abiden, 

and  I  should  thereby  bring  my  self  into  great  hatred  and  penL    The  chiefest 

of  the  lords  which  be  here  present  at  this  time  dare  not  show  so  much  lenity  to 

the  Queen  as  I  think  they  coold  be  contented,  ibr  fear  of  the  rage  of  the  peopto. 

The  women  be  most  furious  and  impudent  against  the  Queen,  aad  yet  the  men 

be  mad  enough ;  so  as  a  stranger  oyer  busie  may  soon  be  made  a  sacrifice 

amongest  them. 

There  was  a  great  bruit  that  the  Hamilton*  with  their  idharents  would  put 
their  fbrce  into  the  fields  against  the  24th  of  this  month,  bat  I  do  not  find  thstt 
intent  so  true  as  the  common  bruit  goeth. 

The  Earle  of  Argyll  is  in  the  Highlands,  where  there  is  trouble  among  his 
own  countrymen. 

The  Earle  of  Lennox  is  by  these  lords  much  desired  here,  and  I  do  belieye 
Your  Majesty  may  so  use  him,  and  direct  hira,  as  he  shall  be  able  to  promote 
your  purpose  with  these  men. 

The  Earle  of  Argyll,  the  Hamiltons  and  he  be  ineompatible.— I  do  find 
amongst  the  Hamiltons,  Argyll,  and  the  company  two  strange  and  sundry 
humours. 

Hamiltons  do  make  shew  of  the  liberty  of  the  Queen,  and  prosecute  that  with 
great  earnestness,  because  they  would  haye  these  lords  destroy  her,  rather  than 
she  should  be  recoyered  from  them  by  yiolence ;  another  time  they  seem  to 
desire  her  liberty  and  Bothwell's  destruction,  because  they  would  compass  a 
marriage  betwixt  the  Queen  and  the  Lord  of  Arbroth. 

The  Earle  of  Argyll  doth  affect  her  liberty  and  Bothwell's  destraction, 
because  he  would  marry  the  Queen  to  his  brother. 

And  yet  neither  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  open  concuranoe  (as  appeareth 
by  their  bond),  doth  discoyer  their  minds  to  each  other,  nor  mind  one  end ; 
Knox  is  not  here,  but  in  the  west  parts,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers  will  be 
here  at  the  great  assembly,  whos  austerity  against  the  Queen  I  fear  as  much  aa 
any  man's. 

By  some  conference  which  I  had  with  some  of  this  council],  me  thinketh  that 
they  haye  intelligence  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  Queen  of  Scotland  to 
leaye  this  realm  and  to  retire  herself  either  into  England  or  into  France,  but 

most  willingly  into  England,  for  such and  mislikings  as  she  knoweth  hath 

been,  and  is  meant  unto  her  in  France,  leaying  the  regiment  either  to  a  number 
of  persons  deleagued  and  authorized  by  her,  or  to  some  one  or  more. 

And  it  may  please  Tour  Majesty,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  put  yow  in  remem* 
branoe,  that  in  case  the  said  Queen  come  into  England  by  your  allowance, 
without  the  Ftench  King's  consent,  she  shall  loose  her  dowery  in  France,  and 
haye  little  or  nothing  from  hence  to  entertain  her ;  and  in  ease  she  do  so  into 
France  with  the  King's  contentment,  she  may  be  an  instrument  (if  she  can 
recoyer  fayour,  as  time  will  help  to  cancell  her  disgrace)  either  by  matching 
with  some  husband  of  good  quality,  or  by  some  oUier  devise,  to  work  new 
ttnqaietness  to  her  own  country,  and  so  consequently  to  Tour  Majesty^. 

Therefore  it  may  please  Your  Majesty  to  consider  of  this  matter,  and  to  let 
me  know  your  pleasure  with  convenient  speed,  how  I  shall  answer  the  same,  if 
it  be  propounded  unto  me,  either  by  the  Queen  or  by  the  council!,  as  a  piece  of 
the  end  and  composition.  For  I  am  sure,  of  late,  she  hath  seemed  yery  desirous 
to  have  the  matter  brought  to  pass  that  she  might  go  into  England,  retaining 
her  estate  and  jurisdiction  in  herself,  though  she  do  not  exercise  it ;  and  likewise 
I  understand  that  some  of  this  council  which  be  least  afiected  to  her  safety  do 
think  there  is  no  other  way  to  save  her.  Thus  Almighty  God  preserve  i  oOf 
Majesty  in  health,  honour,  and  all  felicity ;  at  Edln^,  the  14th  July,  1567, 
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Stf  JfUhoioi  Tflrokmorton  to  Queen  Elizabeth^  the  IWi  of  July,  1567,  fnm 

Edinburgh. 

[An  Original.   Paper  Ofllce.] 

It  may  j^ease  Tour  Majesty,  yow  miirht  peroaavv  by  ray  letten  of  the  16tfa, 
how  far  I  had  proceded  with  these  lordi,  and  what  was  their  answer ;  sinoe 
which  time  I  have  Sfioken  particularly  with  the  £arle  Morton,  the  Lord  of 
Lidington,  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  captain  of  this  castle ;  at  whose  hands  I  can- 
I  not  peroeaye  that  as  yet  access  to  the  Queen  to  Lochleven  will  be  granted  me, 
itaying  themselves  still  by  the  absence  of  the  lords  and  others  their  associates, 
which  (they  say)  they  look  for  within  two  days ;  and  for  that  I  find,  by  likeli- 
hood and  apparent  presumptions,  that  mine  access  to  the  Queen  will  hardly  be 
granted,  I  have  thought  good  not  to  defer  this  dispatch  untill  I  have  a  resolute 
answer  in  thai  matter. 

May  it  therefore  please  Tour  Majesty,  to  understand  Robert  Melvin  retomed 
from  the  Queen  in  Lochleven  to  this  town,  the  6th  of  July,  and  brought  a  letter 
from  her  written  of  her  own  hand  to  these  lords,  which  doth  contain,  as  I  under- 
stand, matter  as  foUoweth — A  request  unto  them  to  have  consideration  of  her 
health,  and  if  they  will  not  put  her  to  liberty,  to  change  the  place  of  restraint  to 
the  castle  of  Stirling,  to  the  end  she  might  have  the  comfort  and  company  of 
her  son,  and  if  they  will  not  change  her  from  Lochleven,  she  required  to  have 
some  other  gentle-women  about  her,  naming  none. 

To  have  her  apothecary,  to  have  some  modest  minister. To  have  an 

imbroiderer  to  draw  forth  such  work  as  she  would  be  occupied  about,  and  to 
have  a  varlet  of  the  chamber.— —Touching  the  government  of  the  realm  she 
maketh  two  offers,  which  are  but  generally  touched  in  her  letter,  the  particu- 
laritys  be  not  specified,  but  referred  to  Robert  Melvin's  credit,  the  one  is  to  com- 
mit it  only  and  wholly  to  the  Earle  of  Murray,  the  other  is  to  the  lords  whose 
names  ensue,  assisted  with  such  others  as  they  shall  call  unto  them,  that  is  to 
sav,  the  Duke  of  Chattelrault,  the  £arls  of  Morton,  Murray,  Marr,  and 
G-Iancaim. 

She  hath  written  onto  them  that  I  might  have  access  unto  her.  She 
requireth  furtlier,  that  if  they  will  not  treat  her  and  regard  her  as  their  Queen, 
vet  to  use  her  as  the  King  Iheir  sovereigna  daughter  (whom  many  of  them 
knew),  and  as  their  Prince's  mother.  She  will  by  no  means  yield  to  abandon 
Bothell  for  her  husband,  nor  relinquish  him ;  which  matter  will  do  her  most 
harm  of  all,  and  hardeneth  these  lords  to  great  severity  against  her. 

She  yieldeth  in  words  to  the  prosecution  of  the  murder. 

I  have  the  means  to  let  her  know  that  Your  Majesty  hath  sent  me  hither  for 
her  relief. 

I  have  also  persuaded  her  to  conform  herself  to  renounce  Bothell  for  her 
husband,  and  to  be  contented  to  suffer  a  divorce  to  pass  betwixt  them ;  she 
hath  sent  me  word  that  she  will  in  no  ways  consent  unto  that,  but  rather  die ; 
grounding  herself  upon  this  reason,  taking  herself  to  be  seven  weeks  gone  with 
chUd,  by  renouncing  Bothell,  she  should  acknowledge  herself  to  be  with  child 
of  a  bastard,  and  to  have  forfeited  her  honour,  which  she  will  not  do  to  die  for 
it ;  I  have  perswaded  her  to  save  her  own  life  and  her  child,  to  choose  the  least 
hard  condition. 

Mr.  Knox  arrived  here  in  this  town  the  6th  of  this  month,  with  whom  I  have 
had  some  conference,  and  with  Mr.  Craig  also,  the  other  minister  of  thb  town. 

I  have  perswaded  with  them  to  preach  and  perswod  lenity.  I  find  them  both 
Tery  austere  in  this  conference,  lyhat  they  shall  do  hereaflor  I  know  not,  they 
are  furnished  with  many  arguments,  some  forth  of  the  Scripture,  some  forth  of 
histories,  some  grounded  (as  they  say)  upou  the  laws  of  this  realm,  some  upon 
practices  used  in  this  realm,  and  some  upon  the  conditions  and  oth  made  by 
their  Prince  at  her  coronation. 

The  Bishop  of  Galloway,  uncle  to  the  Earle  of  Pluntley,  h&th  sent  hither  to 
these  'lords,  that  his  nephew  the  Earle  and  some  others  of  that  side  may,  at 
Linlithgow  or  at  Stirling,  have  some  communication  with  some  appointed  on 
this  side,  assuring  them  that  there  is  a  good  disposition  in  the  lords  of  the  oihor 
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party  to  conciirTe  with  these,  aasaring  farther  that  they  will  not  diiBent  for 
triJ^  or  unneoeesary  things,  and  (as  I  ain  given  to  understand)  they  can  be 
pleased  the  Queen*s  restraint  be  continu*d  antill  the  marder  be  pursued  in  all 
persons,  whereby  the  separation  of  the  Queen  and  BotheH  is  iniplyed,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Prince,  the  security  for  all  men,  and  a  good  order  taken  for  the 
goveranance  of  the  realm  in  tranquillity. 

Captain  Clerk,  which  hath  so  long  served  in  Denmark  and  served  at  New* 
haven,  did,  the  16th  of  this  month  (accompanyed  with  one  of  his  soldiers,  or 
rather  the  soldier  as  the  greater  fame  goeth)  kill  one  Wilson  a  seaman,  and 
such  a  one  as  had  great  estimation  with  uiese  lords,  both  for  his  skill,  his  hardy- 
Bess,  honesty,  and  willingness  in  this  action ;  whereupon  Clerk  hath  retired  him- 
self; their  quarrel  was  about  the  ship  which  took  filacketer,  which  ship  was 
appointed  by  these  lords  to  go  to  the  north  of  Scotland  to  impeach  the  passage 
of  the  Earle  Bothell,  in  case  he  went  either  to  the  isles,  or  to  any  other  place  * 
by  the  death  of  this  man  this  enterprise  was  dashed. 

The  Bishop  of  Galloway  is  come  to  I4nlithgow,  and  doth  desire  to  speak  with 
the  Lord  of  Lidington. 

The  Abbot  of  Killwinning  hath  sent  for  Sir  James  Balfour,  captain  of  thft 
castle,  to  have  conference  with  him. 

As  I  wrote  unto  Tour  Majesty  in  my  last,  the  Hamiltons  now  find  no  matter 
to  disever  these  lords  and  them  asunder,  but  would  concurr  in  all  things  (yea,  in 
any  extremity  against  the  Queen)  so  as  that  they  might  be  assured  Uie  Prince 
of  Scotland  were  crouned  King,  and  should  die  without  issue,  that  the  Earle  ot 
Lenox's  son  living  should  not  inherit  the  croun  of  this  realm,  as  nej(t  heir  to 
his  nephew. 

And  although  the  lords  and  councelors  speak  reverently,  mildly,  and  charita- 
bly of  their  Queen,  so  as  I  cannot  gather  by  their  speech  any  intention  to 
cruelty  or  violence,  yet  I  do  find  by  intelligence,  that  the  Queen  is  in  very 
great  peril  of  her  life,  by  reason  that  the  people  assembled  at  this  convention  do 
mind  vehemently  the  destruction  of  her. 

It  is  a  public  speech  among  all  the  people,  and  amongst  all  estates  (saving 
of  the  counselors)  that  their  Queen  hath  no  more  liberty  nor  privilege  to  com- 
mit murder  nor  adultery  than  any  other  private  person,  neither  by  Qod's  laws, 
Xkor  by  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  Earl  of  Bothell,  and  all  his  adherents  and  associates,  be  put  to  the  horn 
bj  the  ordinary  justice  of  this  town,  named  the  lords  of  the  session  ;  and  com- 
mandment given  to  all  shirrifis,  and  all  other  officers,  to  apprehend  him,  and  all 
other  his  followers  and  receiptors.  The  Earl  of  Botheirs  porter,  and  one  of 
hiB  other  servitors  of  his  Chamber  being  apprehended,  have  confessed  such 
sundry  circumstances,  a^  it  appeareth  evidently  that  he  the  said  Earl  was  one 
of  the  principal  executors  of  the  murder,  in  his  one  person  accompanyed  with 
sundry  others,  of  which  number  I  cannot  yet  certainly  learn  the  names  bpt  of 
three  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  two  of  the  Ormistons  of  TivatdalL,  and  one  Hay- 
bom  of  Bolton ;  Jthe  lords  would  be  glad  that  none  of  the  murderers  should  have 
any  favour  or  receipt  in  England,  and  hereof  their  desire  is,  that  the  officers 
upon  the  border  may  be  warned ;  Bothell  doth  still  remain  in  the  north  parts ; 
bat  the  Lord  Seaton  and  Fleming,  which  have  been  there,  have  utterly  aban- 
doned him,  and  do  repair  bitherwatds. — ^The  intelligence  doth  grow  daily  be- 
twixt these  lords,  and  those  which  held  of;  and  notwithstanding  these  lords 
have  sent  an  hundred  and  fifty  harqubushers  to  Stirling,  to  keep  the  town  and 
passage  firom  surprise ;  and  so  have  they  done  in  like  manner  to  St,  Johnston, 
which  be  the  two  passages  from  the  north  and  west  to  this  town,  I  do  understand 
the  captain  of  Dunbar  is  much  busied  in  fortifying  that  place,  I  do  morvile  the 
carriages  be  not  impeached  otherwise  than  they  be. 

Of  late  this  Queen  hath  written  a  letter  to  the  captain  of  the  said  castle, 
which  hath  been  surprized ;  and  thereby  matter  is  discovered  which  maketh 
Xittic  to  the  Queen's  advantage. 

Thus,  having  none  other  matter  worthy  Your  Majesty's  knowledge,  I  beseech 
God  to  prosper  Your  Majesty  with  long  liie,  perfect  healthy  aod  prosperotu 
felicity.    At  Edinburgh,  the  18th  of  July,  1567. 

ia 
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Letter  ef  Sir  J^iehoUu  Tkrokmorton  to  ike  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  tfLeieettcry 
Knight  of  the  Order^  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majetty^t  MoH  HonourabUB 
Privjf  Council. 

[84th  of  July,  1507.   Paper  Offlee.    From  the  original.] 

Bt  my  fonner  dispatches  sent  to  Her  Majesty  and  Mr.  Secretary,  slnoe  the 
12th  of  July,  Your  Lordships  might  have  perceiyed  the  state  of  this  country, 
and  to  what  end  these  mitten  be  Uke  to  come :  so  as  not  to  trouble  Your 
Lordship  with  many  words ;  this  Queen  is  like  very  shortly  to  be  deprived  of 
her  royal  estate,  her  son  to  be  crowned  King,  and  she  detained  in  prison  within 
this  realm,  and  the  same  to  be  ffovemed  in  Uie  young  King^s  name  by  a  counoel, 
consisting  of  certain  o£  the  nobility,  and  other  wise  men  of  this  realm ;  so  as 
it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  power  and  ability  to  do  any  thing  to  the  commodity 
of  the  Queen *s  Majesty,  and  the  realm  of  England,  will  chiefly,  and  in  manner 
wholly,  rest  in  the  hands  of  these  lords  and  oUiers  their  associates  assembled  at 
Edinburgh.  Now  if  the  Quoen's  Majesty  will  still  persist  in  her  former  opinion 
towards  the  Queen  of  Scotland  (unto  whom  she  shall  be  able  to  do  no  good), 
then  I  do  plainly  see  that  these  lords  and  all  their  accomplices  will  become  as 
good  French  as  the  French  King  can  wish  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  And 
as  for  the  Hamiltons,  the  Earls  of  Arguile,  Huntlye,  and  that  faction,  they  be 
already  so  far  inchanted  that  way,  as  there  needeth  little  devise  to  draw  them 
to  the  French  devotion.  Then  this  is  the  state  of  things  so  come  to  pass  of 
this  country,  that  France  has  Scotland  now  as  much  conjoined  unto  them,  to 
all  purposes,  as  ever  it  was ;  and  what  an  instrument  the  young  Prince  will 
prove  to  unquiet  England,  I  report  me  to  Your  Lordship^s  wisdoms ;  and  there* 
fore,  considering  the  weight  of  the  matter  and  all  the  circumstances,  I  trust 
your  Lordships  will  well  bethink  you  in  time  (for  *tis  high  time)  how  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  may  bring  the  Prince  of  Scotland 
to  be  in  her  possession,  or,  at  the  least,  to  be  at  her  devotion.  And,  amongst 
other  things  that  I  can  imagine  for  the  first  degree,  nothing  is  more  meet  to 
bring  this  to  effect  than  to  allure  this  company  here  assembled  to  bear  Her 
Majesty  their  favour.  Some  talk  hath  passed  between  the  Lord  of  Liddington 
and  me  in  certain  conferences  about  this  matter.  By  him  I  find  that,  when  Her 
Majesty  shall  have  won  these  men  to  her  devotion,  the  principal  point  that  will 
make  them  conformable  to  deliver  their  Prince  into  England  will  rest  upon  the 
Queen,  and  the  realms  enabling  him  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England 
for  fault  of  issue  of  the  Qucen^s  Majesty ^s  body;  some  other  things  will  also 
be  required,  as  the  charge  of  the  said  Prince  and  his  train  to  be  at  the  charge 
of  England.  I  do  well  perceive  that  these  men  will  never  be  brought  to  deliver 
their  Prince  into  England  without  the  former  condition,  for  the  succession  of 
England ;  for  (saith  Liddington)  that  taking  place,  the  Prince  shall  be  as  dear 
to  me  people  of  England  as  to  the  people  ot  Scotland ;  and  the  one  will  be  as 
careful  of  his  preservation  as  the  other.  Otherwise,  he  saith,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  reported  that  tlie  Scottishmen  have  put  their  Prince  to  be 
kept  in  safety,  as  those  which  commit  the  sheep  to  be  kept  by  the  wolves.  So 
as  for  conclusion.  Your  Lordships  may  perceive  here  will  be  the  scope  of  this 
matter.  As  unto  the  delivering  of  him  upon  hostages,  he  sayeth,  let  no  man 
think  that  the  condition  of  the  succession  not  being  accomplished,  the  nobility 
and  the  gentry  will  never  consent  to  leave  themselves  destitute  of  their  sove- 
reign upon  any  hostages,  neither  upon  any  promises,  nor  likelihood  of  good  to 
issue  in  time  to  come.  It  were  not  good  for  yourselves  (saith  he)  that  the 
matter  were  so  handled ;  for  then  you  should  adventure  all  your  goods  in  one 
ship,  wliich  might  have  a  dangerous  effect,  considering  the  unwillingnera  of 
the  Queen  your  sovereign  to  consent  to  establishing  any  successor  to  the  crown. 
And  then  how  unmete  were  it  that  Her  Majesty  have  in  her  possession  already 
all  such  persons  as  do  pretend  to  it,  or  be  inheritable  to  the  crown,  to  have  our 
Prince  also  in  her  custody.  For  so  there  might  follow,  without  good  capitula- 
tions, a  strange  and  dangerous  issue,  tho^  the  Queen  your  mistress  do  think  that 
such  imaginations  could  not  proceed  but  from  busy  heads,  as  you  hav^  uttered 
unto  us  on  her  behaif.    What  is  come  to  pass  since  my  last  dispatch,  /ud  how 
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ftf  finrth  things  are  proceeded,  I  refer  Tour  Lordehip  to  be  informed  by  my 
letters  aent  unto  Her  Majesty  at  this  time.  And  so  I  pray  Almighty  God  pre- 
eerve  Tour  Lordship  in  much' honour  and  felicity.  At  Edinbur^,  this  24th  of 
July,  1567. 

It  may  plaaee  Tour  good  Lordship  to  make  My  Lord  3tuard  partner  of  this 
lettsr* 

The^uemtoSirJ^thkohtThrokmortorL    Byt/u(iumu 

[6lh  Aug.  1567.1 

Tkcstt  and  right  well-beloTed,  we  greet  you  well,  for  as  much  as  we  do 
eoosider  that  you  have  now  a  lon^  time  remained  in  those  parts  without  expe- 
dition in  the  diarge  committed  unto  you,  we  think  it  not  meet,  seeing  there 
hath  not  followed  the  good  acceptation  and  fruit  of  our  well  meaning  towards 
that  state,  which  good  reason  would  have  required,  that  you  should  continue 
there  any  longer ;  our  pleasure  therefore  is,  that  you  shall,  immediately  upon 
the  receipt  hereof,  send  your  servant  Middlemore  unto  the  lords  and  estates  of 
that  realm  that  are  assembled  together,  willing  him  to  declare  unto  them,  that 
it  cannot  but  seem  very  straoee  unto  us,  that  you  having  been  sent  from  us,  of 
such  good  intent,  to  deal  wim  them  in  matters  tending  so  much  to  their  own 
quiet  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  estate  of  their  country,  they  have  so  far 
nirgotten  themselves,  and  so  slightly  regarded  us  and  our  good  meaning,  not 
only  in  delaying  to  bear  you  and  deferring  your  access  to  the  Queen  their 
sovereign,  but  idso,  which  is  strangest  of  all,  in  not  vouchsafing  to  moke  any 
answer  unto  us.  And  altho^  these  dealings  be  such,  indeed,  as  were  not  to  bo 
looked  for  at  their  hands,  yet  do  we  find  their  usage  and  proceeding  towards 
their  Sovereign  and  Queen  to  overpass  all  the  rest  in  so  strange  a  degree,  as  we 
for  our  part,  and  we  suppose  the  ^hole  world  besides,  cannot  but  tliink  them  to 
have  therein  gone  so  far  beyond  the  duty  of  subjects  as  must  needs  remaiji  to 
tfamr  perpetual  tauche  for  ever.  And  therefore  ye  shall  say,  that  we  have  thoH 
good  without  consuming  any  longer  time  in  vain,  to  revoke  you  to  our  pre- 
sence, requiring  them  to  grant  you  liscence  and  pasport  so  to  do,  which  when 
yoa  shall  have  obtained,  we  will  that  you  make  your  repair  hitl)er  unto  us 
with  as  convenient  speed  as  yon  may.    Given,  &c 

IndMied,  6th  August,  1667. 

Throbmrton  to  Ike  Righi  BonmtrtUfU  Sir  WiilUm  Cecily  KnigfU^oneqf  her 
M<ge$ty*i  Privy  Council  and  Principal  Secretary,  give  Shite, 

[  ISth  Aug.  1507.    Paper  Ofllce.    From  Uie  original.] 

SIR) 

What  I  have  learned,  since  the  arrival  of  My  Lord  of  Murray  and  Mens,  do 
Linnerol,  you  shall  understand  by  my  letter  to  Her  Majesty  at  this  time.  The 
French  do,  in  their  negotiations,  as  they  do  in  their  drink,  put  water  to  their 
wine.  As  I  am  able  to  see  into  tlieir  doings,  they  take  it  not  greatly  to  the 
heart  how  the  Quaen  sleep,  whether  she  live  or  die,  whether  she  be  at  liberty  or 
in  prison.  The  mark  they  shoot  at  is,  to  renew  their  old  league ;  and  can  be  as 
well  contmited  to  iake  it  of  this  little  King  (howsoever  his  title  be),  and  the 
•une  by  the  osder  of  these  lords,  as  otherwise.  Lyneroli  came  but  yesterday, 
and  me  thinketh  he  will  not  tarry  long ;  you  may  guess  how  the  French  will 
eeek  to  displease  these  lords,  when  they  changed  the  coming  of  la  Chapelle  des 
Chirsins  for  this  man,  because  they  doubted  that  de  la  Chapelle  should  not  be 
grateful  to  them,  being  a  Papist.  Sir,  to  speak  more  plainly  to  you  than  I  will 
do  otherwise,  me  thinketh  the  Farl  of  Murray  will  run  the  course  that  those 
men  do,  and  be  partaker  of  their  fortune.  I  hear  no  man  speak  more  bitterly 
against  the  tragedy,  and  the  players  therein,  than  he,  so  little  like  he  hath  to 
horrible  sins.  I  hear  an  inkling  that  Ledington  is  to  go  into  France,  which  T  do 
as  much  mislike  as  any  thing  for  our  purpose.  I  can  assure  you  the  whole 
Protestants  of  France  will  live  and  die  in  these  men^s  quarrels ;  and,  whore 
then  is  bruit  amongst  you,  that  aid  should  be  seat  to  the  adverse  party,  and 
that  ItfartigOM  should  come  luther  with  some  force ;  Mens.  Baudolot  hath 
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BJisured  me  of  his  honour  that,  instead  of  Martigues  coming  against  them,  h# 
will  come  with  as  good  a  force  to  succour  thom :  and  if  that  be  sent  nnder 
iheaner  conduct,  Robert  Stuart  shall  come  with  as  many  to  fortify  them.  But 
the  constable  hath  assured  these  lords,  that  the  King  meaneth  no  way  to  offend 
them.  Sir,  I  pray  you  find  mj  relocation  conrenient,  and  speed  you  to  further 
it,  for  I  am  here  now  to  no  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  kindle  these  lords  more 
against  us.  Thus  I  do  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you,  from  Edinburgh,  the 
12th  of  Augfut,  1567. 

Yours  to  use  and  command. 

7%e  Qu«en  to  Nicholas  Tkrokmorton. 

TliuBTt  &nd  well-beloTod,  we  greet  you  well.  We  have,  within  these  two 
days,  received  three  sundry  letters  of  yours,  of  the  20th,  22d,  and  23d  of  this 
month,  having  not  before  those  received  any  seven  days  before ;  and  do  find,  by 
these  your  letters,  that  you  have  very  diligently  and  largely  advertised  us  of  au 
the  hasty  and  peremptory  proceedings  there ;  which  as  we  nothing  Uke,  so  we 
trust  in  time  to  see  them  wax  colder,  and  to  receive  some  reformation.  For  we 
cannot  perceive  that  they  with  whom  you  have  dealt  can  answer  the  doubts 
moved  by  the  Hamiltons,  who  howsoever  they  may  be  carried  for  their  private 
respects,  yet  those  things  which  they  move  will  be  allowed  by  all  reasonable 
persons.  For  if  they  may  not,  being  noblemen  of  the  realm ^  be  suffered  to  hear 
the  Queen  their  sovereign  declare  her  mind  concerning  the  reports  which  are 
made  of  her,  by  such  as  keep  her  in  captivity,  how  should  they  believe  the 
reports,  or  obey  them,  which  do  report  it  ?  and  therefore  our  meaning  is,  you 
shall  let  the  Hamiltons  plainly  understand  that  we  do  well  allow  of  their  pro- 
ceedings (as  far  forth  as  the  same  doth  concern  the  Queen  their  sovereign  for 
her  relief),  and  in  such  things  as  shall  appear  reasonable  for  us  therein  to  do  for 
the  Queen  our  sister,  we  will  be  ready  to  perform  the  same.  And  where  it  is 
so  required,  that  upon  your  coming  thence,  the  Lord  Scroope  should  deal  with 
the  Lord  Herris  to  impart  their  meanings  to  us,  and  ours  to  them ;  we  are 
well  pleased  therewith,  and  we  require  you  to  advertize  the  Lord  Scroope 
hereof  by  your  letters,  and  to  will  him  to  show  himself  favourable  to  them  in 
their  actions,  that  may  appear  plainly  to  tend  to  the  relief  of  the  Queen,  and 
maintenance  of  her  authority.  And  as  we  willed  our  secretary  to  write  unto 
you,  that  upon  your  message  done  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  you  might  return,  so 
our  meaning  is  you  shall.  And  if  these  our  letters  shall  meet  you  on  the  way, 
yet  we  will  have  you  advertise  both  the  Lord  Scroope  and  the  Hamiltons  of 
our  meaning. 

Indorsed.  29  Aug.  1567. 

No.  XXm.  (p.  175.) 

Sir  Mcholat  Tkrohnorton  to  the  ArMuhop  of  St,  Andrews  and  the  AhM 

o/Arbrothe. 

[I3th  Aug.  156V.   Paper  Office.    From  a  copy  which  Sir  NlcbolBS  sent  to  the  Qneen.} 

Aftkr  my  good  commendations  to  Your  good  Lordships,  this  shall  be  to 
advertize  you  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  sovereign  having  sent  me  hither  her 
ambassador  to  the  Queen  her  sister  your  sovereign,  to  communicate  unto  her 
such  matter  as  she  thought  meet,  considering  the  good  amity  and  intelligence 
betwixt  them,  who  being  detained  in  captivity  (as  your  Lordships  know)  con- 
trary to  tlie  doty  of  all  good  subjects,  for  the  enlargement  of  whose  person,  and 
the  restitution  of  her  to  her  dignity.  Her  Majesty  gave  me  in  chai^Sfe  to  treat 
with  these  lords,  assembled  at  Edenburgh.  offering  them  all  reasonable  condi- 
tions and  means  as  might  be,  for  the  safeguard  of  the  young  Prince,  the  punish- 
ment if  the  late  horrible  murder,  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  betwixt  the 
Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Bod  well,  and  lastly  for  their  own  sureties.  In  the  nego- 
tiation of  which  matters  I  have  (as  Tour  Lordships  well  know)  spent  a  long 
time  to  no  purpose,  not  being  able  to  provail  in  any  thing  with  those  lords  to 
Ihe  Queon  my  sovereign's  satisfaction.    Of  which  strange  proceedings  towards 
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Bkr  Majesty,  and  undudful  behaviour  towards  their  soTereign,  I  have  adver- 
tiled  the  Queen ^8  Majesty,  she  not  being  minded  to  bear  this  indignity)  hath 
given  me  in  charge  to  declare  her  further  pleasure  unto  them,  in  such  sort  as 
they  may  well  perceive  Her  Majesty  doth  disallow  of  their  proceedings,  ana 
thereupon  hath  revoked  me.  And  further  hath  given  me  in  charge  to  commu- 
nicate the  same  unto  Your  Lordships,  requiring  you  to  let  me  know,  before  my 
depsrtare  hence  (which  shall  be,  God  willing,  as  soon  u  I  have  received 
answer  from  you)  what  you  and  your  confederates  will  assuredly  do,  to  set  the 
Queen  your  sovereign  at  liberty,  and  to  restore  her  to  her  former  dignity  by 
force  or  otherwise ;  seeing  these  lords  have  refused  all  other  mediation,  to  the 
end  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  sovereign  may  concit?  with  your  Lordships  in 
this  honourable  enterprize. 

And  in  case,  through  the  dispersion  of  your  associates.  Your  Lordships  can 
neither  communicate  this  matter  amongst  you,  nor  receive  resolution  of  tbem  all 
by  that  time,  it  may  please  you  to  send  me  the  opinion  of  so  many  of  you  as 
may  confer  together  within  two  or  three  days,  so  as  I  may  have  your  answer  here 
in  this  town  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  next  at  the  farthest,  being  the  19th  of  this 
August ;  for  I  intend  (God  willing)  to  depart  towards  England  upon  Wednesday 
following.  Thus  I  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  Your  Lord8hi|Mi  at  £deii« 
burgh,  the  13th  of  Aug.  1567. 

Indoned  the  13th  of  Aug.  1567. 

iSiir  JfiehoUu  T^hrokmorion  to  the  Lord  Berrys, 
[Mil  Aof  .  1567.    Paper  Oflioe.    From  a  eopy  wbtdi  Sir  NIctMlas  sent  to  Secretary  Cecil.] 

Yoca  good  Lordship's  letter  of  the  13th  of  August  I  have  received  the  19th  of 
Che  same.  Fur  answer  whereunto  it  may  like  Your  Lordship  to  understand,  that 
I  will  signify  nnto  you  plainly,  how  far  forth  I  am  already  thoroughly  instructed 
of  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  sovereign's  pleasure  concerning  the  detention  of  the 
Queen  your  sovereign,  and  concerning  her  relief. 

To  the  first  Her  Majesty  hath  given  in  charge,  to  use  aU  kinds  of  persuasion 
in  her  name,  to  move  these  lords  assembled  at  Edenburgh  to  desist  from  this 
violent  tsnd  undutiful  behaviour,  which  they  use  towards  their  sovereign.  And 
in  this  part,  besides  tlie  shew  of  many  reasons  and  sundry  persuasions  of  ami- 
cable treaty  with  them,  Her  Majesty  hath  willed  me  to  use  some  plain  and 
severe  speech  unto  them,  tending  so  far  forth  as  if  they  would  not  be  better 
advised,  and  reform  these  their  outrageous  proceedings  exercised  against  their 
•oyereign,  that  then  they  might  be  assured  Her  Majesty  neither  would  nor 
oouid  endure  such  an  indignity  to  be  done  to  the  Queen,  her  good  cousin  and 
neighbour. 

And  notwithstanding  these  my  proceedings  with  them,  they  have  made  proof 
to  be  little  moved  thereby ;  for  as  yet  neither  will  they  consent  to  the  enlaige^ 
Dient,  neither  snfier  me  to  speak  with  her.  So  as  it  seemeth  to  me,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  treat  any  more  with  tliem  afVer  this  manner.  Whereupoii  I  have 
advertised  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  sovereign,  expecting  daily  her  Majesty's 
fiuther  order ;  and  as  I  shall  be  advertised  thereof,  so  will  not  fail  to  signify  the 
same  to  Your  good  Lordship ;  and  in  the  mean  time  will  advertise  Her  Majesty 
also  what  Your  Lordship  hath  written  unto  me.  Thus  with  my  due  commen- 
dations to  Your  good  Ijordship,  I  commit  the  same  to  Almighty  God,  resting 
always  to  do  you  the  pleasure  and  service  that  I  can  lawfiilly.  At  Edenburgh* 
Indorsed  24th  of  August,  1567. 

No.  XXIV.  (p.  180.) 

jSeeount  of  Lord  HerrMt  BthaoUnir'in  the  ParHanuni  held  December  15, 1567, 

[Paper  Ofllee.] 

Thv  Lord  Herrys  made  a  notable  harangue  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  and 
himself,  their  friends  and  adherents,  (the  Duke  himself,  the  Earl  of  Cassilles,  and 
ths  Abbot  of  Kilwinning  being  also  present)  to  pmuado  the  union  of  tlie  wholo 
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realm  in  one  mind.  Wherein  he  did  not  epare  to  set  forth  solemnly  tlie  great 
praise  that  part  of  this  nobility  did  deserve,  which  in  the  beginning  took  meanes 
for  punishment  of  the  Earl  Bothwell,  as  also  seeing  the  Queen's  inordinat 
affection  to  that  wicked  man,  and  that  she  could  not  oe  induced  by  their  per- 
suasion to  leave  him,  that  in  sequestring  her  person  within  Lochleven,  they 
did  the  duty  of  noblemen.  That  their  honourable  doings,  which  had  not 
^spared  to  hazard  their  lives  and  lands,  to  avenge  their  native  country  from  the 
slanderous  reports  that  were  spoken  of  it  among  other  nations,  had  well  deserved 
that  all  their  brethren  should  join  with  them  in  so  good  a  cause.  That  he  and 
they,  in  whose  names  he  did  speak,  would  willingly,  and  without  any  compul- 
eion,  enter  themselves  in  the  same  yoke,  and  put  their  lives  and  lands  in  the 
like  hazard  for  maintenance  of  our  cause.  And  if  the  Queen  herself  were  in 
Scotland,  accompanied  with  20,000  men,  they  will  be  of  the  same  mind,  and 
fight  in  our  quarrel.  He  hoped  the  remainder  noblemen  of  their  party,  Huntly, 
Af guile,  and  others,  which  had  not  as  yet  acknowledged  the  King,  would  come 
to  the  same  conformity,  whereunto  he  would  also  earnestly  move  them.  And 
if  they  will  remain  obstinate,  and  refuse  to  qualify  themselves,  then  will  the 
Duke,  he  and  their  friends,  join  with  us  to  correct  them  that  otherwise  will  not 
reform  themselves.  So  plausible  an  oration,  and  more  advantageous  for  our 
party,  none  of  ourselves  could  have  made.  He  did  not  forget  to  term  My  Lord 
Kegent  by  the  name  of  Regent  (there  was  no  mention  at  all  of  the  Earl  of 
Murray),  and  to  call  him  Grace  at  every  word,  when  his  speeches  were  directeu 
to  him,  accompanying  all  his  words  with  low  coiirta!>ies  afler  hi?  maimer. 

No.  XXV.  (p.  188.) 

^tteen  Mary  to  Queen  Eliaabeffu 
[Oott.  Lib.  OSL  I.    A  copy,  and  probsUjr  a  translattoii.] 

Madam, 
Althoogh  the  neoesnty  of  my  cause  (which  maketh  me  to  be  importune  to 
you)  do  make  you  to  judge  that  I  am  out  of  the  way  ;  yet  such  as  have  not 
my  passion,  nor  the  respects  whereof  you  are  persuaded,  will  think  that  I  do 
as  my  cause  doth  require.  Madam,  I  have  not  accused  vou,  neither  in  words 
Bor  in  thought,  to  have  used  yourself  evil  towards  me.  And  I  believe  that  yon 
have  no  want  of  good  understanding  to  keep  you  from  perswasion  against  your 
natural  good  incunatioB.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  can't  chose  (having  my 
senses)  but  perceive  very  evil  furtherance  in  my  matters  since  my  coming 
hither.  I  thought  that  I  had  sufficiently  discoursed  unto  you  the  discommodi- 
ties which  this  delay  bringreth  unto  me.  And  especially  that  they  think  in  this 
next  month  of  August  to  hold  a  parlicmieiit  against  me  and  all  my  servants. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  stayed  here,  and  yet  will  you,  that  I  should  put 
myself  forther  into  jour  country  (without  seeing  you),  and  remove  me  further 
from  mine ;  and  there  do  me  this  dishonour  at  the  request  of  my  rebels,  as  to 
■end  commissioners  to  hear  them  against  me,  as  you  wold  do  to  a  mere  subject, 
and  not  hear  me  by  mouth.  Now,  madam,  I  have  promised  you  to  eome  to 
yon,  and  having  there  made  my  moan  and  complaint  of  these  rebels,  and  they 
eoming  thither,  not  as  possessors,  but  as  subjects  to  answer.  I  would  have 
besought  you  to  hear  my  justification  of  that  which  they  have  falsely  set  forth 
against  me,  and  if  I  oould  not  purge  myself  thereof^  you  might  then  discharge 
ycur  hands  of  my  causes,  and  let  me  go  for  such  as  I  am.  But  to  do  as  you 
say,  if  I  were  culpable  I  would  be  better  advised ;  but  being  not  so,  I  can't  ac- 
cept this  dishonour  at  their  hands,  that  being  in  possession  they  will  come  and 
accuse  me  before  your  commissioners,  whereof  I  can't  like :  and  seeing  you 
think  it  to  be  against  your  honour  and  consignage  to  do  otherwise,  I  beseech 
you  that  you  will  not  be  mine  enemy  until  you  may  see  how  I  can  discharge 
myself  every  way,  and  to  suffor  me  to  go  into  France,  where  I  have  a  dowry  to 
maintain  me ;  or  at  least  to  go  into  Scotland,  with  assurance  that  if  there  come 
any  strangers  thither,  I  will  bind  myself  for  their  return  without  any  prejudice 
to  you,  or  if  it  pleis  you  not  to  do  thus,  I  protest  that  I  will  not  impute  it  to 
GUsehood  if  I  receive  strangen  in  my  country  without  making  you  any  other 
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ifiicharge  for  it.  Do  with  my  body  aa  yoa  will,  the  honour  or  blame  shall  be 
yours.  For  I  had  rather  die  here,  and  that  mj  faithful  servants  may  be  suc- 
coured (tho*  you  would  not  so^  by  strangers,  than  to  suffer  them  to  be  utterly 
undone,  upon  hope  to  receive  in  time  to  come,  particular  commodity.  There 
be  many  things  to  move  me  to  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  do  in  this  country  with 
others  than  with  you.    But  forasmuch  as  nothing  hath  followed  up  my  last 

moao,  I  hold  my  peace,  happen  what  may  hap.  I  have  as  leef  to  {^^dhn}  my 
fortune  as  to  seek  it,  and  not  find  it.  Further,  it  pleased  you  to  give  license  to 
my  subjects  to  go  and  come.  This  has  been  refused  by  My  Lord  Scroop  and 
Afr.  Knolls  (as  they  say)  by  vour  commandment,  because  I  would  not  depart 
hence  to  your  charge,  untill  I  had  answer  of  this  letter,  tho'  I  shewed  them,  that 
you  required  my  answer  upon  the  two  points  contained  in  your  letter. 

The  one  is  to  let  you  briefly  understand  I  am  come  to  you  to  make  my  moan 
to  you;  the  which  being  heard,  I  would  declare  unto  yon  mine  innocency,  and 
then  require  your  aid,  and  for  lack  thereof,  I  canH  but  make  my  moan  and  com- 
plaint to  God  that  I  am  not  heard  in  my  just  quarrel,  and  to  appeal  to  other 
Princes  to  have  respect  thereunto  as  my  case  reqaireth  ;  and  to  you,  madam, 
first  of  all  when  you  shall  have  examined  your  conscience  before  hun,  and  have 

him  for  witness. And  the  other,  which  is  to  come  further  into  your  country, 

and  not  to  come  to  your  presence,  I  will  esteem  that  as  no  favour,  but  will  take 
it  for  the  contrary,  obeying  it  as  a  thing  forced.    In  mean  time,  I  beseech  you 
to  return  to  me  my  Lord  Berries,  for  I  can't  be  without  him,  having  none  of 
my  counsel  here,  and  also  to  suffer  me,  if  it  please  you,  without  further  delay, 
to  depart  hence  whithersoever  it  be  out  of  this  country.    I  am  sure  you  will  not 
deny  me  this  simple  request  for  your  honour's  sake,  seeing  it  doth  not  please 
yoa  to  use  your  natural  goodness  towards  me  otherwise,  and  seeing  that  of 
mine  own  accord  I  am  come  hither,  let  me  depart  again  with  yours.    And  if 
God  permit  my  causes  to  succeed  well,  I  shall  be  bound  to  you  for  it ;  and  hap- 
pening otherwise,  yet  I  can't  blame  you.    As  for  My  Lord  Fleeming,  seeing 
that  upon  my  credit  you  have  suffered  him  to  go  home  to  his  house,  1  warrant 
you  he  shall  pass  no  further,  but  shall  return  when  it  shall  please  you.     In  that 
you  trust  me  I  will  not  (to  die  for  it)  deceive  you.    But  from  [perhaps /or] 
Dumbarton  I  answer  not,  when  my  L.  Fleeming  shall  be  in  Uie  Tower.    For 
they  which  are  within  it  will  not  forbear  to  receive  snooour  if  I  don't  assure 
them  of  yours ;  no,  tho'  you  would  charge  me  withal,  for  I  have  left  them  in 
charge  ;  to  have  more  respect  to  my  servants  and  to  my  estate  than  to  my  life. 
Good  sister,  be  of  another  mind,  win  the  heart,  and  aJl  shall  be  youm,  and  at 
your  commandment.    1  thought  to  satisfy  you  wholly,  if  I  might  have  seen<^ 
you.    Alas !  do  not  as  the  serpent,  that  stoppeth  his  hearing,  for  I  am  no 
enchanter,  but  your  sister,  and  natural  cousin.    If  Ciesar  had  not  disdained 
to  hear  or  read  the  complaint  of  an  advertiser,  he  had  not  so  died ;  why  should 
Princes'  ears  be  stopped,  seeing  that  they  are  painted  so  long  *  meaning  that 
they  should  hear  all  and  be  well  advised  before  they  answer.    I  am  not  of  the 
nature  of  the  basilisk,  and  less  of  the  chamelion,  to  turn  yon  to  my  likeness, 
and  tho'  I  should  be  so  dangerous  and  cnrs'd  as  men  say,  you  are  sufficiently 
armed  with  constancy  and  with  justice,  which  I  require  of  God,  who  give 
Tou  grace  to  use  it  well  with  long  and  happy  life.    From  Carlisle,  the  6th  of 
)u]y,  1668. 

No.  XXVI.  y).  189.) 

Fari  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Francis  Knollyt  to  Cecily  Zlh  Aug,  1668,  from  Bolton, 

[An  Original.    Baper  Office.] 

— But  surely  this  Queen  doth  seem,  outwardly,  not  only  to  favour  the  form, 
but  also  the  chief  article  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  namely,  justification  by 
faith  only :  and  she  heareth  the  fiiults  of  papestry  revealed  by  preaching  or 
otherwise  with  contented  ears,  and  with  gentle  ana  weak  replys,  and  she  doth 
net  seem  to  like  the  worse  of  religion  throw  me. 
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Part  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Franeie  KnoUyt  to  Cecil,  21  Sep.  1568,/rom  BoUoiu 

•—It  came  to  this  Queen's  e&n  of  late  that  she  was  bniited  to  be  lately  turned 
to  the  religion  of  the  gospell,  to  the  great  disliking  of  the  Papists  hereabouts* 
which  thing  she  herself  confessed  unto  me,  and  yesterday,  openly  in  the  great 
chamber,  when  the  assembly  was  full,  and  some  Papists  present,  she  took  occa« 
sion  to  speak  of  religion,  and  then  openly  she  professed  herself  to  be  of  the 
Papist  religion,  and  took  upon  her  to  patronize  the  same  more  earnestly  than 
she  had  done  a  great  while  afore,  altho'  her  defences  and  arguments  were  so 
weak  that  the  effect  of  her  speech  was  only  to  show  her  zeal ;  and  afterward* 
to  me  alone,  when  I  misliked  to  eee  her  become  so  confidently  backward  in 
religion,  Why,  said  she,  would  you  haye  me  to  lose  France  and  Spain,  and  all 
my  friends  in  other  places,  by  seeming  to  change  mj  religion,  and  yet  I  am  not 
assured  the  Queen  my  good  sister  wiU  be  my  assured  friend,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  honour  and  expectation  ? 

No.  XXVn.  (p.  189.) 

A  Letter  from  My  Lord  Herriet  to  My  Lord  Scroop  and  Sir  F.  KnoOyt^ 

Sept.  3d,  1568. 

iCoVL  Lib.  Cal.  C.    An  origtaiBl  in  his  own  band.] 

Mt  Lords,  pleasit  Tour  Honourable  Lordships,  I  am  informed  by  Jamee 
Borthwick,  lately  come  from  the  Queen's  Majesty  your  soyerane,  that  hie 
achawin  to  Her  Highness  I  shuld  haye  ridden  in  Crafurdmure,  een  my  last 
cuming  into  this  realm,  upon  the  Earl  of  Murray's  dependants.  And  that  I 
suld  haye  causit,  or  been  of  counsall  to  Scottismen  to  haye  ridden  in  Ingland,  to 
slay  or  spulzie  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

My  Lords,  I  thought  it  right  needful  because  Your  Lordships  is,  by  your  soyer- 
ane, commanded  to  attend  upon  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  mistress,  so  haying  daily 
access  in  thir  matters,  to  declare  upon  the  truth ;  humbly  desiring  tliat  Your 
Lordships  will,  for  Grod's  cause,  certificate  the  Queen  your  soyerane  the  same. 

As  God  lives,  I  haye  neither  consented,  nor  anywise  had  knowledge  of  any 
Seottisman's  riding  in  England,  to  do  the  subjects  thereof  hurt  in  bodies  or 
goods,  sene  the  siege  of  Leitk  ;  and  as  I  understand  it  shall  be  fund  true,  that 
gif  ony  sic  open  hurt  be  done,  it  is  by  the  Queen  my  sovereign's  disobodients, 
and  that  I  have  not  ridden  nor  hurt  no  Scottishman,  nor  commanded  no  hurt 
to  be  done  to  them,  sen  my  coming  from  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  it  is 
well  kend,  for  that  never  ane  will  complain  of  me. 

I  have  done  more  good  to  Crawfurdmure  nor  ever  the  £arl  of  Murray  has 
done,  and  will  be  loather  to  do  them  any  harm  than  he  will.  Except  the  Queen's 
Majesty  your  sovereign,  command  sic  false  reports  to  be  tryit,  quhereof  this  is 
altogidder  an  inventil  leasing,  Her  Grace  sail  be  trublil,  and  tyne  the  hearts  of 
true  men  here,  quhom  of  sic  report  sail  be  made,  that  baieth  would  serve  hir> 
and  may,  better  than  they  unworthy  liars. 

My  Lords,  I  understand  the  Queen's  Majesty  your  sovereign  is  not  contented 
of  this  bruite,  that  there  should  ony  Frenchman  come  in  this  realm,  with  the 
Duke  of  Chettelherault.  Truth  it  is,  I  am  no  manner  of  way  the  counsall  of 
their  cuming,  nor  has  no  sic  certainty  thereof,  as  I  hear  by  Borthwick's  report, 
from  the  Queen's  Majesty  your  sovereign.  And  gif  I  might  as  well  say  it,  as  it 
is  true  indeed.  Her  Grace's  self  is  all  the  wyitt,  and  the  counsall  that  will  never 
let  her  take  order  with  my  maistress'  cause.  For  that  our  Sovereign  havand 
Her  Majesty's  promise,  be  writing,  of  luff,  friendship,  and  assistance  gif  need 
had  so  requirit,  enterit  that  realm,  upon  the  16  day  of  May,  sen  that  time  the 
Queen's  Majesty  has  commanded  me  diverse  times  to  declare  she  would  accept 
her  cause,  and  do  for  her,  and  to  put  her  in  peaceable  possession  of  this  realme, 
and  when  I  required  of  Her  Majesty,  in  my  maistress'  name,  that  Her  Highness 
would  either  do  for  her,  (as  her  special  trust  was  she  wold,)  according  to  her 
former  promises,  or  otherwise  give  her  counsal,  wold  not  consent  (as  I  show 
Her  Grace  I  fand  diyerse  repugnant^  then  that  she  would  permit  her  to  pa« 
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a  FreoM,  or  to  loine  other  Prince  to  seek  support,  or  failing  hereol^  (quhilk 
wu  a^ttina  all  reason,)  that  she  would  permit  her  to  return  in  her  awin  countrie. 
In  sic  sempil  manner  as  she  came  out  of  it,  and  said  to  Her  Majesty  ane  of  thir, 
for  her  honour,  would  not  be  reAisit,  seeand  that  she  was  corned  in  her  realm 
upon  her  writings  and  promises  of  firiendship.   And  sidike,  I  said  to  Her  High- 
nets,  ffif  my  maistress  had  the  like  promise  of  her  nobility  and  estates,  as  she 
had  of  herself^  I  should  have  reprovit  them  highly,  gif  they  had  not  oondescendit 
to  one  of  thir  three,  and  so  I  say,  and  so  I  write,  that  in  the  warld  it  shall  be 
maist  reprehendable,  gif  this  promise  taketh  not  other  good  effect,  nor  yet  it 
does.    Notwithstanding,  I  get  gud  answer  of  thir  promises  of  friendship  made 
to  my  sovereign,  and  to  put  her  Grace  in  this  her  awin  countrie  peaceably,  we 
have  fund  the  contrary  working  by  Mr.  Middlemore  directit  firom  Her  Highness 
to  stay  the  army  that  cuist  down  our  houses.    And  alsua,  in  the  proceeding  of 
this  late  pretendit  Parliament,  promised  twenty  days  before  the  time  to  myself 
to  have  caused  it  been  dischargit.   And  yet  contrary  to  this  promise,  have  they 
made  their  pretendit  manner  of  forfatdture  of  31  men  of  goid  reputation, 
bishops,  abbottis,  and  baronis,  obedient  subjects  to  our  sovereign,  only  for 
her  cause. 

They  have  also  disponit,  sen  our  sovereign's  cause  was  taken  upon  hand  be 
the  Queen's  majesty  of  that  realm,  an  hundred  thousand  pound  Scots  worth  of 
her  awin  true  subjects  geir,  under  the  color  of  the  law,  groundit  upon  their  false, 
treasonable,  stowm,  authority. 

The  murders,  the  oppressions,  the  burnings,  the  ravishing  of  women,  the 
destruction  of  policy,  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  in  this  moan  time,  as  in 
my  former  writings  I  said  it  was  lamentable  to  ony  Christian  man  to  hear  of^ 
except  God  gif  grace,  the  profession  of  the  evannle  of  Jesus  Christ  professit 
be  your  Prince,  counsall  and  realme,  be  mair  myndit,  nor  the  auld  inamity  that 
has  stand  betwixt  the  realms,  many  of  my  countrymen  wiU  doubt  in  this  article, 
and  their  proceedings  puttis  myself  in  Sanct  Thomas  belief. 

Now,  My  Lords,  gif  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  that  realm,  upon  quhais  promis 
and  honour  my  maistress  came  there,  as  I  have  said,  will  leave  all  the  French 
writings,  and  French  phrases  of  writings,  quhilks  amongis  them  is  over  meikle 
on  baith  the  sides  unfit,  and  plainly,  according  to  the  auld  true  custom  of  Ing- 
land  and  Scotland,  quherein  be  a  word  promist  truth  was  observ'd,  promise,  m 
the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  and  upon  the  high  honour  of  that  nobiU  and 
prinoely  hludc  of  the  Kings  of  Ingland,  quhereof  she  is  dcscendit,  a^d  presently 
wears  the  diadem,  that  she  will  put  my  maistress  in  her  awin  country,  and 
cause  her  as  Queen  thereof  in  her  authority  and  strength  to  be  obevit,  and  to 
do  the  some  will  appoint  an  certain  day  within  two  months  at  the  farthest,  as 
we  understand  this  to  be  our  well,  sua  will  we,  or  the  maist  part  of  us  all,  follow 
upon  it,  leaving  the  Frenchmen,  and  their  evil  French  phrases  togidder.  And 
therefore,  and  for  the  true  perpetual  friendship  of  that  realm,  will  condition, 
and  for  our  part,  with  the  mce  of  Almighty  God,  keep  sic  heads  and  conditions 
of  agreement,  as  noble  and  wise  men  can  condescend  upon,  for  the  weill  of  this 
bail  island.  As  I  have  been  partlings  declaring  to  the  Queen  your  sovereign, 
quhilk  I  show  to  Tour  Lordships  selfis  both  iu  religion,  in  the  punishment  of 
the  Earl  Bothwile,  for  the  Queen's  last  husband's  uaughter,  and  fdr  a  mutual 
bond  of  amity  perpetually  to  remain  omangis  as. 

Doubtless,  My  Lords,  without  that,  we  may  find  sic  time  and  friendly  working, 
as  may  give  us  occasion  baith  to  forgette  Middlemore  and  his  late  pretendit 
Parliament,  we  will  turn  the  leaf,  leaving  our  sovereign  agains  our  wUl  to  rest 
where  she  is,  under  the  promise  of  friendship,  as  I  have  baith  said,  and  will  ever 
affirm,  made  by  your  sovereign,  quhilk  was  only  cause  of  Her  Grace's  coming 
in  that  realme,  and  seek  the  help  and  moyen  of  French,  or  Spanish,  till  ezpuke 
this  treasonable  and  false  pretendit  authority,  quhilk  means  to  reign  above  us. 

My  Lords,  I  desire  Tour  Lordships  consider,  that  it  is  he,  that  maist  desires 
the  amity  betwixt  Ingland  and  Scotland  to  continue,  and  of  a  poor  man  best 
cause  has,  that  writ  this. 

My  brother,  the  Laird  of  Skirling,  scbaws  me,  that  in  Tour  Lordships  com* 
muning  with  him,  it  appearit  to  him,  your  mind  was  we  shold  suffer  the  Earl 
of  Murray  to  work,  altho'  it  were  agains  reason  to  us,  and  oomplain  thereof 
to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  Her  Highness  wald  see  it  refozmit.    My  Lordst 
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Her  MaiMtjr  will  be  over  meikle  troublit  to  reform  the  wctagM  we  h«r»  __ 
taimt  alreadj.  For  I  am  eure,  gif  reason  and  justice  may  have  plaee,  our 
maittrees,  and  we  her  aubjecta,  ha.vB  received  ezpreae  wrang,  far  above  two 
httttdred  thoiuand  pounds  sterling,  in  the  time  of  this  unhappy  goyenunentf 
seeing  the  reformation  of  sa  great  causes,  comes,  now  a  days,  so  alowlie,  and 
the  ungodly  law  of  oblivion  in  sic  matters  so  meikle  practisM,  I  think,  nowther 
for  the  Queen's  honour,  nor  our  weil.  Your  Lordships  would  sua  mean,  nor 
that  it  is  good  to  us  to  follow  it.  And  that  ye  will  give  tout  Soreteign  eic 
advertisement  thereof  as  your  good  wisdoms  shall  find  in  tnis  oaoae  meet.  It 
will  be  true  and  fiindfui  working  for  us,  indeed,  and  nowther  French  phrases 
nor  boasting,  and  finding  little  ouier  effect,  that  will  cause  us  to  hold  away  tho 
Frenchmen.  This  is  plainly  written,  and  I  desire  Your  Lordships  plain  answer, 
for  in  truth  and  plainness  langest  continues  gud  friendship,  qnhUk  in  this  matter 
I  pray  God  may  lang  continue,  and  have  Your  Lordships  in  his  keeping.  Off 
Dumfireis,  the  3d  day  of  September,  1568. 

Tour  Lordships  at  my  power  to  oommand  laifolly, 

HER&ia 

^ueen  Mary  to  Queen  EltMobeth. 

[U68.    Oott.  Lib.  CaL  L    AaorfgiDaL] 

Madamk  ma  bonne  soeur.  J'ay  resoeu  de  vos  lettres,  dHine  mesme  dete ; 
I'nne,  ou  vous  faites  mention  de  Texcuse  de  Monsr.  de  Mnrra  pour  tenir  son 
pretendu  parlement,  qui  me  semble  bien  froid,  pour  obtenir  plus  de  tolMranoe 
que  je  m'estois  persuades  n'avoir  par  vovtre  promesse,  quant  k  n'omer  donner 
oommission  de  venir  sans  nn  parlement  pour  leur  pen  de  nomfare  de  noblesse 
alors,  je  vous  respons,  qulls  n*ont  que  trois  ou  quatre  d*avantage,  qui  eusseni 
aussi  bien  dit  leur  opinion  hors  de  parlement,  qui  n'a  est^  tenu  tant  pour  cetto 
e&ct,  mais  pour  faire  ce  qu'expressement  nous  avions  requis  estre  empesch^, 
qui  est  la  ferfalture  de  mes  subjects  pour  m'avoir  est^s  fidelles,  ce  que  je  m*as* 
Burois,  jusqnes  k  heir,  avoir  eu  en  promesse  de  vous,  par  la  lettre  foite  k  Mi 
Lord  Scrnp  e  Maistre  Knoieis  vous  induire  k  ire  oontre  eulx,  voire,  k  les  ensayra 
reeentir ;  toutefois  je  voie  que  je  Pay  mal  f»>is,  j*en  suis  plus  marrie,  poor  ce 
que  sur  votre  lettre  qu^  me  montrerent,  et  leur  parole,  je  Tay  si  divulguement 
assuray  que  pour  vengeance  que  j^en  d^sirasae,  si  non  mettre  di£^renoe  entre 
leur  faux  d^portemens,  et  les  miens  sincdres.  Dans  vostre  lettre  aussi  datte 
du  lOmfl  d*Aoust,  vous  mettles  ces  mots  :  ^  I  think  your  adverse  pu^Ji  upon 
my  sundry, former  advices,  will  hold  no  Parliament  at  all ;  and  if  they  do,  it 
shall  be  only  in  form  of  an  assembly  to  accord  whom  to  send  into  this  realm, 
and  in  what  sort ;  for  otherwise,  if  they  shall  proceed  in  manner  of  a  Parii^ 
ment,  with  any  act  of  judgment  against  any  person,  I  shall  not,  in  any  wise, 
allow  thereof;  and  if  they  shall  be  so  overseen,  then  you  may  think  the  same 
to  be  of  no  other  moment,  than  the  former  procedures ;  and  by  such  their  rash 
manner  of  proceeding,  they  shall  most  prejudice  themselves ;  and  be  assured 
to  find  me  ready  to  condemn  them,  in  their  doings."  Sur  quoy,  j'ay  contre- 
mand^  mes  servitenrs,  les  faissant  retirer,  souffiant  selon  vostre  commandement 
d'etre  faussement  nomm^s  trattres,  par  oeulx  qui  le  sent  de  vray :  et  eneore 
d*Atre  piovoqu^  par  escarmons  dies,  et  par  prinses  de  mes  gens  et  lettres,  et  au 
ooatraire  vous  fttes  inform^  que  mes  subjects  ont  ^vahis  les  vostres,  Madame, 
qui  a  fait  ce  rapport  n'est  pas  homme  de  bien,  ear  Laird  de  Sesford  et  son  fils 
sont  et  ont  esUs  mes  rebelles  depuis  le  commencement ;  enquire  vous,  s'ils 
n'estoient  k  Donfris  aveques  eulx,  j'avois  ofiH  respondre  de  la  frontidre,  oe  qui 
me  fut  refus^,  ce  qui  m'en  devroit  asses  desch&rger,  neanmoins,  pour  vous  faire 
preuve  de  ma  fidflit^,  et  de  leur  falsity,  sHl  vous  fayte  donner  ma  le  nom  des 
eoulpables,  et  me  fortifier,  je  commanderay  mes  subjects  les  pour  suivre,  ou  si 
vous  voules  que  se  soit  les  vostres,  les  miens  leur  ayderont ;  je  vous  prie  m*en 
mander  vostre  volenti,  au  reste  mes  subjects  fidelles  seront  responsables  k  tout 
ee  que  leur  sera  mis  su  les  centre  vous,  ni  les  vostres,  ni  les  rebelles,  despois  que 
me  conseillates  les  faire  retirer.  Quant  aux  Fran<;oi8,  j'escrivis  que  Ton  m'en 
fit  nuQe  poursuite,  car  j'esp^rois  tant  en  vous,  que  je  n'en  aurois  besoign^— je  mm 
itqea  si  1«  diet  mora  en  mes  lettres,  mais  je  vous  jure  devmt  Dieu  quo  je  ne  acay 
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chote  da  monde  de  lenr  yenae,  que  ce  qae  m'en  ayes  manday,  ni  n^en  ai  oui 

d0  Franoe  mot  da  monde,  ei  Jie  le  puis  croire  pour  cest  occaaion,  et  si  Us  ei 

■ont,  c*eai  wuob  mon  tcea  ni  consentement.    FourqUoy  je  vous  supplie  ne  me 

eondamner  sans  m'oaire,  oar  je  bum  pieet  de  tenir  tout  ce  que  j'ay  offert  a 

Mefter  Knoleis,  et  voos  aisure  que  yoetre  amit^  qa'il  vous  plest  m'ofirir,  sera 

rescae  avant  Unites  les  choies  da  monde,  qoast  Fzanee  senrii  la  pour  presier 

lenr  retour  k  ceste  condition,  que  prenies  mes  affaina  en  mein,  en  soeur,  et 

bomie  ami,  comme  kna  Frano6  est  en  vous ;  mais  une  chose  senle  me  lende 

confine,  j'ay  tant  d'enemis  qu^ont  yotre  oraille,  la  quelle  ne  poovaot  aTotr  par 

paroUe^  feoutea  mea  aokions  youa  aont  deai^uis^a,  et  fakement  raport^es,  par 

qaoi  il  m'est  impossible  de  m'aasurer  de  toub,  pour  lea  manterios  qu'on  vous  a 

&it,  poor  deatruire  yoatre  bonne  volont^  de  moy ;  par  quoy  je  d^airerois  bien 

avoir  oe  bien  voua  faire  entendre  ma  aincere  et  bonne  aiSection,  laqoelle  je  ne 

pais  si  bien  descrire,  que  mes  enemia  a  tort  ne  la  d^coior^.    Ma  bonne  aoeor, 

gagnes  moy ;  envoy^s  moy  querir,  n*entr6a  en  jalousie  pour  faulz  raporta  de 

eeUe  que  ne  dteire  que  Totre  bonne  grace ;  je  me  remettray  sur  Master  Knoleis 

i  qui  je  me  suis  librement  desoouverte,  et  aprte  tous  avoir  baiate  les  mains,  je  < 

prierai  Diea  vous  donner  en  sant^,  longoe  et  heurause  vie.    De  Boton,  ou  je 

Tous  promote,  je  ne  n'espdre  pertir,  qu'aveqaes  vostre  bonne  grace,  quoyque  les 

menteura  mentsnt.    Ce  96  d'Aoust. 

No.  XXVra.  (p.  189.) 

Qtteen  ENMobeffi  to  the  EctrlcfMwmof. 

[Npar  Oflke.   Ftom  a  oopgr  eomotad  by  Ssoeiaiy  C?ecll.] 

RiOBT  trusty  lad  right  well  beloved  oousin,  we  greet  yoa  well.  Where  we 
hear  say,  that  certain  reports  are  made  in  sundry  parts  of  Scotland^  that  what* 
sever  should  fall  out  now  upon  the  hearing  of  the  Queen  of  Scotts  cause,  in  any 
proof  to  convince  or  to  acquit  the  said  Queen  concerning  the  horrible  murder  of 
her  late  husband  our  cousin,  we  have  deiennined  to  restore  her  to  her  kkigdotti 
and  government,  we  do  so  much  mislike  hereof^  as  we  cannot  endure  the  same 
to  reeeive  any  credit :  and  therefore  we  have  thought  good  to  assure  you,  that 
the  same  is  untruly  devised  by  the  authors  to  our  dishonour.  For  as  we  have 
been  always  certified  from  our  said  sister,  both  by  her  letters  and  messages, 
that  she  is  by  no  means  guilty  or  participant  of  that  murder,  which  we  wish  to 
bo  true,  ao  aurely  if  ahe  ahould  be  found  jaatly  to  be  guilty  thereof  as  hath  been 
reported  of  her,  whereof  we  would  be  very  aorry,  then,  indeed,  it  ahould  behoove 
ua  to  consider  otherwise  of  her  cause  than  to  satiafy  hor  desire  in  festitution  of 
her  to  the  govemment  of  that  kingdom.  And  so  we  would  have  vou  and 
all  others  tUnk,  that  should  be  dispoaed  to  conceive  honourably  of  ua  and 
our  actiona. 

Indoraed,  20  Sept.  1568. 

No.  XXIX.  (p.  192.) 

Sir  Franeii  Knoifyt  to  Cecil,  the  9th  of  October,  156B,  from  York. 

[An  Original.    Paper  Office.] 

My  Lord's  Grace  of  Norfolk  sending  for  me  to  Bolton,  to  attend  upon  him 
here  Thuraday  last,  I  made  my  repair  hither  accordingly,  meaning  to  stay  here 
until  Munday  next ;  aa  touching  the  matters  of  the  commissioD,  that  His  Grace 
and  the  rest  have  from  Her  Highness,  His  Grace  hath  imparted  unto  me  of  all 
things  thereunto  appertaining,  and  what  hath  hitherto  passed,  and  altho'  the 
matters  be  too  weighty  for  my  weak  capacity,  to  presume  to  utter  any  opinion 
of  mine  own  theraof^  yet  I  see  that  My  Lord  Herris  for  his  parte  laboureth  a 
reconciliation,  to  be  had  without  the  extremity  of  odious  accusations ;  My  Lord 
of  Ledington  also  aaith  to  me,  that  he  could  wiah  theae  matters  to  be  ended  ia 
dulce  maner,  so  that  it  might  be  done  with  safety;  of  the  rest  you  can  oonoeive, 
by  the  advertisements  and  writings  sent  by  our  eommisaioBets. 
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A  Letter fnm  the  Bithap  of  Roit  to  the  Qtteen  of  Scots^  from  Tofk^  October^  1668. 

[GottLib.    Ca]iK.C.  I.   A  copy.] 

Plus  Tour  Majesty  I  conferred  at  length  with  A.  ane  great  part  of  a  night, 
who  anurit  me  ttuit  he  had  reasoned  with  B.  this  Saturday  C.  on  the  field,  who 
determinate  to  him  that  it  was  the  D.  determinate  purpose  not  to  end  yoiir 
cause  at  this  time,  but  to  hold  the  same  in  sospence,  and  did  that  was  in  her 
power,  to  make  the  £.  pursue  eitremity,  to  the  effect  F.  and  his  adherents 
might  utter  all  they  could  to  your  dishonour,  to  the  efiect  to  cause, you  come  in 
disdain  with  the  hail  subjects  of  this  realm,  that  ye  may  be  the  mair  unable  to 
attempt  any  thing  to  her  disadvantage.  And  to  this  effect  is  all  her  intention, 
and  when  they  have  produced  all  they  can  against  you,  D.  will  not  appoint  the 
matter  instantly,  but  transport  you  up  in  the  country,  and  retain  you  there 
till  she  think  time  to  show  you  ntvour,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  hastily,  because 
#  of  your  uncles  in  France,  and  the  fear  she  has  of  yourself  to  be  her  unfriend. 
And  therefore  their  counsel  is,  that  ye  write  an  writing  to  the  D.  meaning  that 
ye  are  informit  that  your  subjects  which  has  ofiRmdit  you. — This  in  effect  that 
Your  Majesty  hearing  the  estate  of  your  affairs  as  they  proceed  in  York,  was 
informed  that  Her  Majesty  was  informed  of  you,  that  you  could  not  gudoly 
remit  your  subjects  in  such  sort  as  they  mi^^t  credit  you  hereafler,  which  was  a 
great  cause  of  the  stay  of  this  controversy  to  be  ended.  And  therefore  porsuad- 
mg  her  D.  effectually  not  to  trust  any  who  had  made  such  narration.  But  like 
as  ye  had  rendered  you  in  her  hands,  as  most  tender  to  you  of  any  living,  so 
prayit  her  to  take  na  opinion  of  you,  but  th&t  ye  wald  use  her  counsell  in  all 
your  affairs,  and  wald  prefer  her  friendship  to  all  others,  as  well  uncles  as  others, 
and  assure  her  to  keep  that  thing  ye  wald  promise  to  your  subjects  b^  her 
advice.  And  if  D.  discredit  vou,  ye  wald  be  glad  to  satisfy  her  in  that  pomt  be 
removing  vnthin  her  realm  m  secret  and  quiet  manner,  where  her  G.  pleased, 
until  the  time  her  G.  were  fully  satisfied,  and  all  occasion  of  discredit  removed 
from  her.  So  that  in  the  mean  time  your  realm  were  holden  in  quietness,  and 
your  true  subjects  restored  and  maintained  in  their  own  est&te,  and  sic  other 
things  tending  to  this  effect.  And  affirms  that  they  believe  that  this  may  be 
occasion  to  cause  her  credit  you  that  ye  offer  so  mr ;  and  it  may  come  that 
within  two  or  three  months  she  may  become  better-minded  to  Your  Grace,  for 
now  she  is  not  well-minded,  and  will  not  show  you  any  pleasure  for  the  causes 
aforesaid. 

Jf.  B.  The  title  of  this  paper  is  in  Cecil's  hand ;  the  following  key  is  added 
in  another  hand. 

A.  The  Lairdof  Lethington. 

B.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

C.  Was  the  day  he  rode  to  Cawood. 

D.  The  Queen  of  England. 

£.  The  Queen  of  Scots'  commissioneri. 
F.  The  Earl  of  Murray. 

No.  XXX.  (p.  196.) 

DeliberaHon  t^  Secretary  CeciTs  concerning  Scotland^  Dee,  21, 1568. 

[Paper  Offloe.] 

Ths  best  way  for  England,  but  not  the  easiest ;  that  the  Queen  of  Soots 
night  remain  deprived  of  her  crown,  and  the  state  continue  as  it  is.. 

The  second  way  for  England  profitable,  and  not  so  hard. — That  the  Qoeea 
of  Scots  might  be  induced,  by  some  perswasions,  to  agree  that  her  son  might 
oontinue  King,  because  he  is  crowned,  and  henelf  to  remain  also  Queen ;  and 
that  the  govemmeut  of  the  realm  might  be  committed  to  such  persons  as  the 
Queen  of  England  should  name,  so  as  for  the  nomination  of  them  it  might  be 
ordered,  that  a  cooveniont  number  of  porsone  of  Scotland  should  be  fint  named 
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lo  tibe  Queen  of  England,  indifibrentlj  for  the  Queen  of  Soots,  and  fov  her  wo^ 
that  is  to  My,  the  one  half  by  the  Queen  of  ScoU,  and  the  other  by  the  Eaiie 
of  Lennox,  and  Lady  Lennox,  puenta  to  the  child ;  and  out  of  thoee,  the 
Queen's  Majesty  of  England  to  make  choice  for  all  the  officem  of  the  realm, 
that  are,  by  the  lawe  of  Scotland,  dispoeable  by  the  King  or  Queen  of  the  land. 

That  until!  this  may  be  done  by  the  Queen's  Majesty,  the  goyomment  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Earle  of  Murray  as  it  is,  providing  he  shall  not  dispose  of 
any  offices  or  perpetuals  to  continue  any  longer  but  to  these  offered  of  the 
premises. 

That  a  Parliament  be  summoned  in  Scotland  by  seTeral  commandments,  both 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  of  the  young  Kinr. 

— ^-  That  hostages  be  delivered  unto  England  on  the  young  King's  behalf,  to 
the  numbe^  of  twelve  persons  of  the  Earle  of  Murray's  part,  as  the  Queen  of 
Soots  shall  name  ;  and  lilLOwise  on  the  Queen's  behalf,  to  the  like  number  as  the 
Earle  of  Murray  sliall  name ;  the  same  not  to  be  any  that  have  by  inheritance 
or  office  cause  to  be  in  this  Parliament,  to  remain  from  the  beginning  of  the 
summons  of  that  Parliament,  untiU  three  months  afler  that  Parliament ;  which 
hostages  shall  be  pledges,  that  the  friends  of  either  part  shall  keep  the  peace  in 
all  cases,  till  by  this  Parliament  it  be  concluded,  that  the  ordinance  which  the 
Queen  of  England  shall  devise  for  th6>  government  of  the  realm  (being  not  to 
the  hurt  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  nor  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Scotland  for  any 
man's  inheritance,  as  the  same  was  before  the  Parliament  at  Edinr.  the 
Deoemr.  1667)  shall  be  established  to  be  kept  and  obeyed,  under  pain  of  high 
treason  for  the  breakers  thereof. 

— —  That  by  the  same  Parliament  also  be  established  all  executions  and  jadg- 
ments  given  against  any  person  for  the  death  of  the  late  King. 

—  That  by  the  same  Parliament,  a  remission  be  made  umversally  from  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  any  her  contraiys,  and  also  from  everyone  subjeot  to  another, 
saving  that  restitution  be  made  of  lands  and  houses,  and  all  other  things  herit- 
able, that  have  been  by  either  side  taken  from  them  which  were  the  owners 
thereof  at  the  committing  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  Lochlevin. 

That  by  the  same  ParUament  it  be  declared  who  shall  be  successors  to  -  the 
crown  next  after  the  Q.  of  Scots  and  her  issue ;  or  else,  that  such  right  as  the 
D.  of  Chatelherault  had,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  Lord 
Damley,  may  be  conserved  and  not  prejudized. 

That  the  Q.  of  Scots  may  have  leave  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England, 
twelve  months  afler  the  said  Parliament,  and  that  she  shall  not  depart  out  of 
England  without  special  licence  of  the  Queen's  Majesty. 

That  the  young  King  shall  be  nourished  and  brought  up  in  England,  till  ho 
be        years  of  age. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  in  this  cause  the  composition  between  the  Queen 
and  her  subjects  may  be  made  with  certain  articles,  outwardly  to  be  seen  to  the 
world  for  her  honour,  as  though  all  the  parts  should  come  of  her,  and  yet  for 
the  surety  of  contrarys,  that  certain  betwixt  her  and  the  Queen's  Majesty  are 
to  be  concluded. 

No.  XXXI.  (p.  197.) 

T%e  Queen  to  Sir  FVancie  KhoUeyt^  22  January^  156&-^. 

[Paper  Ofllce.] 

Wk  greet  yon  well,  we  mean  not,  at  this  point,  by  any  writing,  to  renew  that 
which  it  hath  pleased  Gk>d  to  make  grievous  to  us  and  sorryful  to  yow;  but  fbr- 
bearing  the  same  as  unmeet  at  this  point,  having  occasion  to  command  yow  in 
our  service,  and  yow  also  whilest  you  are  to  serve  us.  We  require  yow  to  con- 
sider of  this  that  foUoweth  with  like  consideration  and  diligence,  as  hitherto 
yow  have  accustumate  in  our  service ;  at  the  time  of  our  last  letters  written  to 
yow  the  fourteenth  of  this  month  for  removing  of  the  Queen  of  Soots,  we  had 
understanding  out  of  Scotland  of  certain  writtings  sent  by  her  from  thence  into 
Scotland,  amongst  the  which  one  is  found  to  contain  great  and  manifest  untruths 
touching  us  and  others  also,  as  shall  and  may  plainly  appear  unto  yow  by  the 
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oopy  of  the  auna,  wiuch  likewise  we  lend  yoii,  and  because  at  the  same  iuM 
we  were  advertized,  that  it  should  be  shortly  proclaimed  in  Scotland^  though 
then  it  was  not,  we  thought  good  first  to  remove  the  Queen,  before  we  would 
disclose  the  same,  and  then  expect  the  issne  thereof;  and  now,  this  day,  by  let* 
ten  from  our  cousin  of  Hunsdon  we  are  ascertained,  that  since  that  time  the 
same  matters  contained  in  the  writing,  are  published  in  diverse  parts  of  Scot- 
land, whereupon  we  have  thought  it  very  meet,  for  the  discharge  of  our  honor, 
and  to  confound  the  falsehood  contained  in  that  writting,  not  only  to  have  the 
same  reproved  by  open  proclamation  upon  our  firohtiers,  the  coppy  whereof  wi^ 
do  herewith  send  yow,  but  also  in  convenient  sort  to  charge  that  Queen  there- 
with, so  as  she  may  be  moved  to  declare  the  authors  thereof,  and  persuaders  of 
lier  to  write  in  such  slanderous  sort  such  untruths  of  us ;  and  in  the  mean  sea- 
son, we  have  here  stayed  our  commissioners,  knowing  no  other  whom  we  may 
more  probably  presume  to  be  parties  hereunto,  than  they,  untill  the  Queen  shall 
name  some  other,  and  acquit  them ;  who  being  generally  charged,  without 
expressing  to  them  any  particularity,  do  use  all  manner  of  speeches  to  discharge 
themselves ;  wherefore  our  pleasure  is,  that  ye  shall,  after  ye  have  well  perused 
the  coppy  of  this  writting  sent  to  yow,  speedily  declare  unto  her,  that  we  have 

food  understanding  given  us  of  diverse  letters  and  writtings,  sent  by  her  into 
cotland,  signed  by  her  own  hand,  amongst  which  one  such  writting  a  sent 
with  her  commandment,  expressly  as  now  it  is  already  pubUshed,  as  we  are 
mucl^  troubled  in  mind  that  a  Princess  as  she  is  having  a  cause  in  our  hands  so 
implicated  with  difficultys  and  calamitys,  should  either  conceave  in  her  own 
mind,  or  allow  of  them  that  should  devise  such  false,  untrue,  and  improbable 
matters  against  ns,  and  our  honor,  and  specially  to  have  the  aventnre  to  have 
the  same  being  known  so  untrue  to  be  published ;  and  you  shall  also  say,  because 
we  will  not  tUnk  so  ill  of  her,  as  that  it  should  proceed  of  her  self,  but  rather 
she  hath  been  counselled  thereunto,  or  by  abuse  made  to  think  some  part  thereof 
to  be  true,  we  require  her,  even  as  she  may  look  for  any  favour  at  our  hands, 
that  she  will  disburden  herself  as  much  as  iruly  she  may  herein,  and  name  them 
which  have  been  the  authors  and  perawaders  thereof,  and  so  she  shall  make  as 
great  amends  to  us  as  the  case  may  require ;  after  you  have  thus  far  proceeded, 
and  had  some  answer  of  her,  whether  she  shall  deny  the  writing  absolutely,  or 
name  any  that  have  been  the  advisers  thereof,  you  shall  say  unto  her  that  we  have 
stayed  her  commissioners  here,  untill  we  may  have  some  answer  hereof^  becauM 
we  cannot  but  impute  to  them  some  part  of  this  evil  dealing,  untill  by  her 
answer  the  authors  may  be  known ;  and  as  soon  as  you  can  have  direct  answers 
from  her,  we  pray  you  to  return  us  the  same ;  for  as  the  case  standeth,  we  can- 
not but  be  much  disquieted  with  it,  having  our  honour  so  deeply  touched  con- 
trary to  any  intention  in  us,  and  for  any  thing  we  know  in  our  judgment  the 
Earl  of  Murray  and  others  named  in  the  same  writting,  void  of  thought  for  the 
matters,  to  them  therein  imputed ;  you  may  impart  to  the  Queen  of  Scots 
either  the  contents  of  the  slanderous  letter,  or  show  her  the  oop^  to  read  it,  and 
you  may  also  impart  this  matter  to  the  liord  Scroop,  to  join  with  you  there  as 
you  shall  think  meet. 

Sir  tVaneis  KnoUeyt  to  Queen  EhMObdh^fiam  Weffierby^  the  2Sth  of  January,  156B. 

[Anorigbisi.   Paper  OAee.} 

— —  I  WILL  supress  my  own  grie0h,  and  pass  them  over  with  silence,  for  the 
present  learning  of  Your  Majesty — and  for  this  Queen's  answer  to  the  coppie 
of  her  supposed  letter  sent  unto  Scotland,  I  must  add  this  unto  ray  brother's 
letter,  sent  unto  Mr.  Secretary  yesternight  late ;  in  process  of  time  she  did  not 
deny  but  that  the  first  lines  contained  in  the  same  copie,  was  agreeable  to  a  letter 
that  she  had  sent  unto  Scotland,  which  touched  My  Lord  of  Murray's  promise 
to  deliver  her  son  into  Tour  Majesty's  hands,  and  to  avoid  that  the  same  should 
not  be  done  without  her  consent,  made  her,  she  saith,  to  write  in  that  behalf; 
she  saith  also  that  she  wrote  that  they  should  cause  a  proclamation  to  be  made 
to  stir  her  people  to  defend  My  Lord  of  Murray's  intent  and  purpose,  for 
delivering  of  her  said  son,  and  impunge  his  rebellious  government,  as  she  termed 
it,  but  she  utterly  denyeth  to  have  written  any  of  the  other  slanderous  parts  of 
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fkm  wA  tottor  tooohiii^  Your  Majesty ;  the  said  also,  that  ihe  raipectad  that  a 
Franehman,  now  in  Scotland,  might  be  the  author  of  some  Scotch  letters 
devised  in  her  name,  but  she  would  not  allow  me  to  write  this  for  any  part  of 
her  answer. 

No.  XXXn.  (p.  301.) 
^AMoJof  TkrokmorUm  to  the  Right  HxmourabU^  Lord  rf 

CMKliorJaly,lsa9.    From  tba  original.] 

TovB  totter  of  the  3d  of  July,  I  have  received  the  15th  of  the  same.  For  answer 
wfaereunto  you  shall  understand  that  friends  here  to  my  Lord  Regent  and  you 
do  wish  such  a  concurrence  in  ail  doings,  as  in  matter  and  circumstances  there 
arise  no  dissension,  or  at  the  least,  no  more  nor  other  than  the  difierence  of 
countries  doth  necessarily  require.  We  here  do  think  convenient  that  as  few 
delays  be  used  as  may  be,  for  the  consummation  of  the  matter  in  hand,  which 
principaUy  to  advance  your  allowance,  prosecution  and  speedy  promotion  in 
Scotland,  is  most  requisite,  for  you  are  so  wise,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  with  all  our  humours,  as  you  know  that  some  do  allow 
and  disallow  for  reason,  some  for  respect  of  multitude,  some  for  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  so  the  cause  is  to  go  forward  as  men  do  like  to  set  it  forward.  You 
are  not  to  seek  that  some  will  use  cautions,  some  neutrality,  somo  delays,  and 
some  will  plainly  impunge  it.  And  yet  all  and  eveiy  of  &ese  sorts  will  alter 
their  doings,  when  they  snail  see  the  Regent  and  his  favourers  accord  with  the 
best  and  greatest  part  there,  and  agree  with  the  wisest  and  strongest  party  here. 
Tho'  the  matter  has  taken  its  beginning  here,  upon  deep  and  weighty  considera- 
tions, for  the  well  of  both  the  Princes  and  their  realms,  as  well  presently  as  in 
time  to  come,  yet  it  is  thought  most  expedient  that  the  Regent,  and  realm  of 
Scotland,  by  you,  should  propose  the  matter  to  the  Queen  our  sovereign,  if  you 
like  to  use  convenience,  good  order,  or  be  disposed  to  leave  but  a  scar,  and  no 
wound  of  the  hurts  past.  I  would  be  glad  that  this  my  letter  should  come  to 
your  hands  before  the  convention,  whereat  it  seems  your  Queen's  restoration 
and  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  shall  be  propounded,  either  to  wynne  in 
them  both  allowance  or  rejection.  To  which  proceedings,  because  you  pray  me 
to  write  frankly,  I  say  and  reason  thus,  me  thinketh  you  use  a  preposterous 
order  to  demand  the  consent  of  such  persons,  in  such  matters,  as  their  minds 
to  a  good  end  hath  rather  been  felt  or  prepared,  and  therefore  there  must  needs 
follow  either  a  universal  refusal,  or  factious  division  amongst  you,  whereby  a 
blousterinf  intelligence  must  needs  come  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  intended 
marriage  firom  thence,  which  ought  to  have  been  secretely  and  advisedly  pro* 
pounded  unto  Her  Highness ;  hereby  you  see  then  the  meaning  is,  by  this  deal- 
ing. Her  Majesty  shall  be  made  inexorable,  and  so  bring  the  matter  to  such 
passe,  as  this  which  should  have  wrought  surety,  quietness,  and  a  stay  to  both 
Queens  and  their  realms,  shall  augment  your  calamity,  and  throw  us  your  best 
fHends  into  diverse  with  you,  and  into  unhappy  division  amongst  ourselves ;  for 
you  may  not  conjecture  that  the  matter  is  now  in  deliberation,  but  ezpecteth 
good  occasion  for  executing ;  sure  I  am  you  do  not  judge  so  slenderly  of  the 
managing  of  this  matter,  as  to  think  we  have  not  cast  the  worst,  or  to  enter 
therein  so  far  without  the  assistance  of  the  nobility,  the  ablest,  the  wisest,  and 
the  mightiest  of  this  realm,  except  Queen  Elizabeth :  from  whom  it  hath  been 
concealed  until  you,  as  the  fittest  minister,  might  propound  it  to  her,  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Regent  and  the  nobility  of  Seotland.  How  far  Master  Woddes 
defamations  do  carry  them  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  affections,  and  Master  Secre- 
tary's to  assist  the  Regent  and  to  suppress  the  Queen  of  Scots,  I  know  not,  nor 
it  is  not  material ;  but  I  do  assuredly  think  that  Her  Majesty  will  prefer  her 
surety,  the  tranquillity  of  her  reign  and  ihe  conservation  of  her  people,  before 
any  device,  which  may  proceed  from  vain  discourse,  or  imperfections  of  pas- 
sions and  inconsiderate  affections.  And  as  for  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  not  to 
learn  that  as  he  liketh  not  to  go  too  fast  afore,  so  he  coveteth  not  to  tarry  too 
far  behind,  and  specially  when  the  reliques  be  of  no  great  value  or  newer.  If 
I  could  as  well  assure  you  of  his  magnanimity,  and  constancy,  as  of  his  preeant 

Vol.  m.--51 
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oonfonnity,  I  would  say  coafidentlj,  you  may  repose  aa  well  of  htm  in  tluv 
matter,  as  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  lieioestery 
fiedford,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility;  all  which  do  embrace  and 
proteste  the  accomplishment  of  this  case.  1  have,  according  to  your  advice, 
written  presently  to  My  Lord  Regent,  with  the  same  zeal  and  care  of  his  well 
doing  that  I  owe  to  him,  whom  I  love  and  honour.  Mr.  Secretary  hath  assured 
onto  him  the  Queen  of  Scotland's  favour  and  good  opinion,  wherewith  he 
seemeth  to  be  well  satisfy 'd.  If  your  credit  be  as  I  trust,  hasten  your  coming 
hither,  for  it  is  very  necessary  that  you  were  here  presently.  Q.  Elizabeth  both 
doth  write  to  My  Lord  Regent  in  such  sort,  as  be  may  perceive  Mr.  Wood> 
discourses  of  Her  Majesty's  affection  to  be  vain,  and  Mr.  Secretary  otherwise 
bent  than  he  conjectureth  of  him,  the  effect  of  which  Her  Majesty's  letter  you 
shall  understand,  by  My  Lord  Leicester's  letter  unto  you  at  this  diipatch.  At 
the  Court,  20th  July,  1569. 

No.  XXXm.  (p.  201.) 

Pmt  ^  aLetterfiam  Ou  Earl  of  Murrojfto  L.  B. probailly  Lord  BvM^ 

FUBBl   Had.  Lib.  37.  B.  9.  lb.  43.1 

— —  BxoAUSi  I  see  that  great  advantage  is  taken  on  smaU  occasions,  and 
that  the  mention  of  the  marriage  betwixt  the  Queen  my  sovereign's  mother, 
and  the  D.  of  Norfolk  hath  this  while  past  been  very  frequent  in  both  the 
realms,  and  then  I  myself  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  raotioner,  which  I  perceive  is 
at  the  last  come  to  Her  Majesty's  ears ;  1  will,  for  satisfaction  of  Her  Highness, 
and  the  dischai^e  of  my  auty  towards  Her  Majesty,  manifest  unto  you  my 
interest,  and  medling  in  that  matter,  from  the  very  beginning,  knowing  what- 
soever is  prejudicial  to  Her  Highness,  cannot  but  be  hurtful  to  the  King  my 
sovereign,  this  his  realm,  and  me.  What  conferrences  was  betwixt  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  any  of  them  that  were  with  me  within  the  realm  of  England, 
1  am  not  able  to  declare ;  but  I  am  no  wise  forgetful  of  any  thing  that  passed 
betwixt  him  and  me,  either  at  that  time,  or  since.  And  to  the  end  Her  Majesty 
may  understand  how  I  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  matter,  I  am  compelled  to 
touch  some  circumstances,  before  there  was  any  mention  of  her  marriage.  In 
York,  at  the  meetins^  of  aU  the  commissioners,  I  found  veir  —  and  neutral 
dealing  with  the  Duke,  and  others  Her  Highness's  commissioners,  in  the  be>- 
ginning  of  the  cause,  .as  in  the  making  of  the  others  to  proceed  sincerely,  and 
so  furth.  During  which  time,  I  entered  into  general  speech,  sticking  at  our 
just  defence  in  the  matters  that  were  objected  against  us,  by  the  said  Queen's 
commissioners,  looking  certainly  for  no  other  thing,  but  summary  cognition  in 
the  cause  of  controversy,  with  a  final  declaration  to  have  followed.  Upon  a 
certain  day  the  Lord  Lithington  secretary  rode  with  the  Duke  to  Howard,  what 
purpose  they  had  I  cannot  say,  but  that  night  Lithington  returning,  and  entring 
into  conferrence  with  me  upon  the  state  of  our  action,  I  was  advised  by  him  to 
pass  to  the  Duke,  and  require  familiar  conferrence,  bv  the  which  I  might  have 
some  feeling  to  what  issue  our  matters  would  tend.  According  to  which  advice, 
having  gotten  time  and  place  convenient  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  where  the 
Duke  was  lodged,  after  renewing  of  our  first  acquaintance  made  at  Berwick, 
the  time  before  the  assize  of  Leith,  and  some  speeches  passed  betwixt  us ;  he 
began  to  say  to  me,  how  he  in  England  had  favour  and  credit,  and  I  in  Scotland 
had  will  and  friendship  of  many,  it  was  to  be  tho't  there  could  be  none  more 
fit  instruments,  to  travel  for  the  continuance  of  the  amity  betwixt  the  realms, 
than  we  two.  And  so  that  discourse  upon  the  present  state  of  both,  and  how 
I  was  entered  in  that  action  tending  so  far  to  the  Queen's  dishonour,  I  was 
willed  by  him  to  consider  how  matters  stood  in  this,  what  honour  I  had  received 
of  the  Queen,  and  what  inconveniences  her  defamation  in  the  matters  laid  to 
her  charpre  might  breed  to  her  posterity.  Her  respect  was  not  little  to  the 
crown  of^ngland,  there  was  but  one  heir.  The  Hamiltons  my  unfriends,  had 
the  next  respect,  and  that  I  should  esteem  the  issue  of  her  body  would  be  the 
more  affectionate  to  me  and  mine,  than  any  other  that  could  attain  to  that 
crown.    And  so  it  should  be  meetest,  that  she  affirmed  her  dismission  made  in 
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Lochlevin,  and  we  to  abstract  the  lotten  of  her  hand  write,  that  the  thonld  not 
be  de&med  in  England.  My  reply  to  that  waa,  how  the  matter  had  paaeed  in 
Parliament,  and  the  letters  leen  of  many,  ao  that  the  abstracting  of  the  same 
could  not  then  secure  her  to  any  purpose,  and  yet  should  we,  in  that  doing, 
bring  the  ignominy  upon  us.  Affirming  it  would  not  be  fair  for  us  that  way  to 
proved,  seeing  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England  was  not  made  privy  to  the 
matter  as  she  ought  to  be,  in  respect  we  were  purpoeely  come  in  England  for 
that  end,  and  for  the  —  of  the  grants  of  our  cause.  The  Duke's  answer  was, 
he  would  take  in  hand  to  handle  matters  well  enough  at  the  court.  After  this, 
on  the  occasion  of  certain  articles,  that  were  required  to  be  resolyed  on  before 
we  entered  on  the  declaration  of  the  very  ground  of  our  action,  we  came  up 
to  the  court ;  where  some  new  comminioners  were  adjoined  to  the  former,  and 
the  hearing  of  the  matter  ordained  to  be  in  the  Parliament-house  at  Westmin- 
ster, in  presence  of  which  commissioners  of  the  said  Queen,  and  —^  through 
the  —^  rebuking  of  the  Queen  of  England's  own  commissioners,  we  utterod 
the  whole  of  the  action,  and  produced  such  evidences,  letters,  and  probations, 
as  we  had,  which  might  move  the  Queen's  Majesty  to  think  well  of  our  cause. 
Whereupon  expecting  her  Highness'  declaration,  and  seeing  no  great  likelihood 
of  the  same  to  be  suddenly  given,  but  daily  motions  then  made  to  come  to  an 
accord  with  the  said  Queen,  our  matters  in  hand  in  Scotland, in  the  mean  season, 
•tandinff  in  hasard  and  danger,  we  were  put  to  the  uttermost  point  off  our  wit, 
to  imagine  wherennto  the  matters  would  tend,  tho'  albeit  we  had  left  nothing 
undone  for  justification  of  our  causes,  yet  appeared  no  end,  but  continual  mo- 
tions made  to  come  to  some  accord  with  the  Queen,  and  restore  her  to  whoft  or 
half  reign.  I  had  no  other  answer  to  give  them,  but  that  I  should  neither  do 
against  conscience  or  honour  in  that  matter.  Notwithstanding  seeing  this  my 
plain  answer  wrought  no  end,  nor  dispatch  to  us,  and  that  I  was  informed  that 
the  Dake  began  to  mislike  of  me,  and  to  speak  of  me,  as  that  I  had  reported 
of  the  said  Queen  irreverently,  calling  her [probably  adulterer]  and  mur- 
derer, I  was  advised  to  pass  to  him,  and  give  hiin  good  words,  and  to  purge 
mvself  of  the  things  objected  to  me,  that  1  should  not  open  the  sudden  entry 
of  his  evil  grace,  nor  have  him  to  our  enemy  —  considering  his  greatness. 
It  being  therewithal  whispered  and  showed  to  me,  that  if  I  departed,  he  standing 
discontented  and  not  satisfied,  I  might  peradventure  find  such  trouble  in  my 
way,  as  my  throat  might  be  cot  before  I  came  to  Berrick.  And  therefore,  since 
it  might  well  enough  appear  to  her  marrta^,  I  should  not  put  him  in  utter  de- 
spair, that  my  good  will  could  not  be  had  therein.  So  few  days  before  mv  de- 
parting I  came  to  the  park  in  Hampton  Court,  where  the  Duke  and  I  met 
together,  and  there  I  declared  onto  him  that  it  was  come  to  my  ears,  how  some 
misreport  should  be  made  of  roe  to  him,  as  that  I  should  speak  irreverently  and 
rashly  of  the  said  Queen  my  sovereign's  mother,  such  words  as  before  expressed, 
that  he  might  — ~-  [probably  nupect]  thereby  my  affection  to  be  so  alienate 
from  her,  as  that  1  could  not  love  her,  nor  be  content  of  her  preferment,  howbeit 
he  might  perswade  himself  of  the  contrary,  for  as  she  once  was  the  person  in 
the  world  that  I  loved  best,  having  that  honour  to  be  so  near  onto  her,  and 
having  received  such  advancement  and  honour  by  her,  I  was  not  so  ungrate  or 
so  unnatural  ever  to  wish  her  body  harm,  or  to  speak  of  her  as  was  untruly 
reported  of  me  (howsoever  the  truth  was  in  the  self),  and  as  to  the  preservation 
of  her  son,  now  ray  sovereign,  had  moved  me  to  enter  into  this  cause,  and  that 

her  own  pressing  was  the  occasion  of  that  was  uttered  to  her [probably 

duhonour]  whensoever  God  should  move  her  heart  to  repent  of  her  by  past 
behaviour  and  life,  and  after  her  known  repentance,  that  she  should  be  separate 
from  that  ungodly  and  unlawful  marriage  that  she  was  entred  in,  and  then 
after  were  joined  with  such  a  godly  and  honourable  a  personage,  as  were  afiec- 
tioned  to  the  true  religion,  and  whom  we  might  trust,  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  love  her,  and  to  shew  her  as  great  pleasure,  favour,  and  good  will,  as  ever  I 
did  in  my  life ;  and  in  case  be  should  be  that  personage,  there  was  none  whom 

I  oould  better  like  of^  the  Queen in of  England  being  made  privy  to 

the  matter,  and  she  allowing  thereof,  which  being  done,  I  should  labour  in  all 
things  that  T  could,  to  her  honour  and  pleasure,  that  were  not  prejudicial  to  the 
King  my  sovereign's  estate,  and  prayed  him  not  to  think  otherwise  of  me,  for 
my  aflfoction  was  rather  buried  and  hidden  within  me,  awaiting  unlU  God  should 
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direct  her  to  know  henelf^  th&n  utterly  alienated  and  abatraeted  from  fast « 
which  he  seemed  to  accept  in  verj  good  part,  sayiDg,  Earl  of  Morray,  thoa 
thinks  of  me  tbat  thing,  whereunto  I  will  make  none  in  England  or  Scotland 
privy,  and  thou  hast  Norfolk^s  life  in  thy  hands.  So  departing,  I  came  to  my 
lodging,  and  by  the  way  and  all  night,  I  was  in  continual  thought  and  agita- 
tion  or  mind,  how  to  behave  myself  in  that  weighty  matter,  first  imagining 
whereunto  this  should  tend,  if  it  were  attemptsd  without  jthe  Queen^s  Jdajesty 
of  England^s  knowledge  and  good  will,  this  realm  and  I  myself  in  particuUtf 
having  received  such  favour  and  comfort  at  Her  Highness  s  hands,  and  this 
whole  isle  such  peace  and  quietness,  since  God  possessed  Her  Majesty  with  her 
crown.  And  on  the  other  part,  seeing  the  Duke  had  disclosed  him  to  me,  pro- 
testing none  other  were  or  should  be  privy  to  our  speech,  I  thoH  I  could  not 
find  in  my  heart  to  utter  any  thing  that  might  endanger  him ;  moved  to  the 
uttermost  with  these  cogitations,  and  all  desire  of  sleep  then  removed,  I  prayed 
God  to  send  me  some  good  relief  and  outgate,  to  my  discharge  and  satisfaction 
of  my  troubled  mind,  which  I  found  indeed ;  for  upon  the  mom,  or  within  a 
day  or  two  thereafter,  I  entered  in  conversation  with  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  in 
his  chamber  at  the  court,  where  he  began  to  find  strange  with  me,  that  in  the 
matter  I  made  so  difficult  to  him,  standing  so  precisely  on  conference,  and  how 
when  I  had  in  my  communication  with  the  Duke,  come  so  far  — -—  and  there 
he  made  some  discourse  with  me,  about  that  which  was  talke  betwixt  us,  I 

perceiving  that  the  Duke  had [probably  ducAwed]  the  matter  to  my  Lord 

of  Leicester,  and  thinking  me  thereby  discharged  at  the  Duke's  hands,  thefe- 
fore  I  repeated  the  same  communication  in  every  point  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester, 
who  desired  me  to  show  the  same  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  which  I  refused  to 
do,  willing  him  if  be  thoU  it  might  import  Her  Highness  any  thing,  that  he  as 

one  by  Her  Maiestv,  and  for  many  benefits  received  at  Her  Highnesses 

hands  is  obliged  to  wish  her  well,  should  make  declaration  of  the  same  to  Her 
Majesty,  as  I  understand  by  some  speech  of  Her  Highness  to  me,  he  did.  This 
my  declaration  to  the  Duke  was  the  only  cause  Uiat  staid  the  violence  and 
trouble  prepared  for  me  unexecuted,  as  I  have  divers  ways  understood.  The 
same  declaration  I  was  obliged  to  renew  since  in  writings  of  sent  to  my 

'  servant  John  Wood.    The  sum  whereof,  I  trust,  he  Slowed  the  Duke,  and 

something  also  I  wrote  to  himself  for  it  was  tho't  this  should  redeem  seme  time, 
that  the  Duke  should  not  suddenly  declare  him  our  enemy,  for  his  greatness 
was  ofl  laid  before  me,  and  what  mendship  he  had  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility 
in  England,  so  that  it  might  appear  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England — so 
cold  towards  us,  and  doing  nothing  publickly  tliat  might  seem  fitvourable  for  us, 
we  had  some  cause  to  suspect  that  Her  Highness  should  not  be  oontrarious  to 
the  marriage  when  it  should  be  proposed  to  her.  The  sharp  message  sent  by 
Her  Majesty  with  the  Lord  Boyd,  who  had  the  like  commission  frtei  the  Duke 
tending  so  iar  to  the  said  Queen's  preferment,  as  it  were  proposing  one  manner 
of  conditions  fi-om  both,  gave  us  to  think  that  Her  Highness  had  been  foreseen 
in  the  Duke's  design,  and  that  she  might  be  induced  to  allow  thereof.  But  how- 
beit  it  was  devised  in  England,  that  the  Lord  of  Lethington  should  come  as 
Item  me,  and  break  the  matter  to  Her  Highness,  as  Her  Majesty  in  a  letter 
declared  that  she  looked  for  his  coming,  jet  that  devise  proceeded  never  of  me« 
nor  the  noblemen  at  the  convention  could  no  wise  accord  to  his  sending,  nor 
allow  of  the  matter  motioned,  but  altogether  misliked  it,  as  bringing  with  the 
same  great  inconveniences  to  the  surety  and  quietness  of  this  whole  isle :  for 
our  proceedings  have  declared  our  misliking  and  disallowance  of  the  purpose 
from  the  beginning,  and  if  we  had  pleased  he  was  ready  for  the  journey.    And 

in  hkewise  it  was  devised  to  give  consent  that  the [probably  dtvoree] 

between  the  said  Queen  and  Both  well  should  be  suifered  to  proceed  in  this 
realm,  as  it  was  desired  by  the  said  Lord  Bojd,  by  reason  we  could  not  under- 
stand what  was  the  Qaeon's  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  allowance  in  that  behalf 
-— ^-^  And  whereas  ye  mean,  that  Her  Highness  was  not  made  privy  of  any 
such  intention,  the  fault  was  not  in  me.  The  first  motion  being  declared,  as  I 
have  written,  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  by  him  imparted  to  Her  Majesty, 
so  far  as  I  could  perceive  by  some  speech  of  Her  Highness's  to  me,  before  my 
departing.  Thus  I  have  plainly  declared  how  I  have  been  dealt  withal  for 
this  marriage,  and  how  just  neoessity  moved  me  not  to  require  direcQy,  that 
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whicb  the  Dtike  appeared  so unto.    And  for  my  thrcatenings,  to  assent 

to  the  same,  I  baye  expressed  the  manner ;  the  persons  that  laid  the  matter 
before  me  were  of  my  own  company.  But  the  Duke  since  hath  spoken,  that  it 
was  his  writing  which  sayed  my  life  at  that  time.  In  conclusion  I  pray  you 
persuade  Her  Majesty,  that  the  let  no  speeches  nor  any  other  thing  passed  and 
objected  to  my  prejudice,  moye  Her  Majesty  to  alter  her  fayour — towards  me, 
or  any  ways  to  doubt  of  my  assured  constancy  towards  Her  Highness ;  for  in 
any  thing  which  may  tend  to  her  honour  and  surety,  I  will,  whHe  I  liye,  beetow 
myself^  and  all  that  will  do  for  me,  notwithstanding  my  haxard  or  danger,  as 
proof  shall  declare,  when  Her  Majesty  finds  time  to  employ  me. 

No.  XXXIV.  (p.  205.) 

WiUUm  Maiikmd  iff  Ledington,  to  m^f  Lord  o/Leieetter^  March  90At  1750, 

from  Ledington, 

[AnoriginaLi 

-  Tac  great  desolation  threatened  to  this  whole  realm,  be  the  diyisions  thereof 
in  dangerous  factions,  doth  press  me  to  frame  my  letters  to  Your  Lordehip,  in 
other  sort,  than  were  behoyefull  for  me,  if  I  had  no  other  respect,  but  only  to 
maintain  my  priyate  credit ;  therefore  I  am  driyen  to  furnish  them  with  matter, 
which  I  know  not  to  be  plausible,  whereupon  by  misconstruing  my  meaning, 
some  there  may  take  occasion  of  offence,  thinking  that  I  rather  utter  my  own 
passions,  than  go  about  to  inform  Your  Lordship  truly  of  the  state ;  but  1  trust 
my  plain  dealing  shall  bear  record  to  the  sincerity  of  my  meaning ;  to  make 
the  same  sensible,  I  will  lay  before  your  Lordship's  eyes  the  plat  of  this  coun- 
try; which  first  is  diyided  into  two  factions,  the  one  pretending  the  maintenance 
of  the  King's  reign,  the  other  alledging  the  Queen  to  have  been  cruelly  dealt 
withall,  and  unjustly  depriyed  of  her  state ;  the  former  is  composed  of  a  good 
number  of  nobility,  gentlemen,  and  principal  burroughs  of  the  realme,  who 
vhall  haye,  as  Mr.  Randolph  beareth  us  in  hand,  the  Queen's  Majesty  your 
coyereign's  allowance  and  protection ;  the  other  hath  in  it  some  most  principall 
of  the  nobility,  and  therewithall,  good  numbers  of  the  inferior  sort,  throughout 
the  whole  realm,  which  also  look  assuredly  that  all  kings  do  allow  their  quarrel 
and  will  aid  them  accordingly.  What  consequence  this  diyision  will  draw  aflor 
it,  I  leaye  it  to  Your  Lordship's  consideration ;  there  is  fallen  out  another  diyi- 
sion, acoedentally,  by  my  Lord  Regent's  deatlj,  which  is  like  to  change  the  state 
of  the  other  two  factions,  to  increase  the  one,  and  diminish  the  other,  which  is 
grounded  upon  the  regiment  of  the  realm.  Some  number  of  noblemen  aspire 
to  the  goyemment,  pretending  right  thereto  by  reason  of  the  Queen's  demisston 
of  the  croun,  and  her  commission  granted  at  that  time  for  the  regiment  during* 
the  King's  minority;  another  faction  doth  altogether  repine  against  that  diyi- 
sion, thinking  it  neither  fit  nor  tolerable,  that  three  or  four  of  the  meanest  sorl 
amongst  the  Earls  shall  presume  to  challenge  to  themselyes  a  rule  oyer  the 
whole  realme,  the  next  of  the  blood,  the  first  of  rank,  the  greatest  alway  both 
for  the  antientry  of  their  houses,  degree,  and  forces,  being  negleckted ;  this 
order  they  think  preposterous,  that  the  meaner  sort  shall  be  placed  in  public 
function  to  command,  and  the  greater  shall  continue  as  priyate  men  to  obey  f 
besides  that,  they  think  if  the  commission  had  in  the  beginning  been  yalewab'e 
^which  the  most  part  will  not  grant),  yet  can  it  not  be  extended  to  the  presort, 
tor  that  the  conditions  thereunto  annexed  are  ceased,  and  so  the  effect  of  f /e 
whole  yoid ;  the  latter  part  of  this  diyision  hath  many  pretences,  for  besides  be 
Queen's  faction,  which  is  wholly  on  that  side,  a  great  number  of  these  that  t  aye 
heretofore  professed  the  King's  obedience,  do  favour  the  same,  and  will  not  yield 
to  the  eoyemment  of  the  other,  whose  preferment  for  respects  they  mislike, 
when  the  Queen's  faction  shall  be  increaasd,  with  a  part  of  the  King's,  and 
these  not  of  least  substance,  and  yowmay  judge  what  is  like  to  ensue  ;  another 
incident  is  like  to  move  men  to  enter  in  further  discourses,  it  is  given  out  here 
in  Scotland  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  is  setting  forth  some  forces  towards  the 
border,  which  shall  enter  this  realm,  to  countenance  these  that  aspire  to  the 
regiment,  and  suppress  the  contrary  faction,  and  bruits  are  spread,  that  the 
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same  ahsU  be  here  out  of  hand ;  these  that  think  themaelyes  of  equal  force  with 
their  oontrarj  faction  at  home,  or  rather  an  oyermatch  to  them,  yet  not  able  to 
encounter  with  the  forces  of  another  Prince  rather  than  yield  to  their  inferiors, 
will,  I  fear,  take  advice  of  necessity,  and  evil!  councillors,  and  seek  also  the 
maintenance  of  some  foreign  Prince,  whereby  Her  Majesty  (altho'  no  further 
inconvenient  were  to  be  feared)  must  be  driven  to  exceasive  chaises,  and  it 
would  appear  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  all  the  elements  at  one  time  to  set  us 
together  by  the  ears,  for  now,  when  the  rumour  of  your  forces  coming  towards 
the  border  is  spread  abroad,  even  at  the  same  time  is  arrived  at  Dumbarton,  a 
galzeon  with  a  messenger  sent  expressly  from  the  King  of  France,  to  that  part 
of  the  nobility  that  favours  the  Queen,  to  learn  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
what  support  they  lack  or  desire,  either  for  furtherance  of  her  affairs,  or  for 
their  own  safety;  assuredly  this  message  will  be  well  received,  and  suffered 
accordingly,  this  is  the  present  state  of  Scotland.  Now,  if  Your  Lordship 
would  also  know  my  opinion,  how  to  choice  the  best,  as  the  case  etandeth  ;  I 
will  in  that  also  satisfie  Your  Lordship  I  am  required  from  them  to  deal  plainly, 
and  Your  Lordship  shall  judge  wither  I  do  so  or  not ;  for  I  think  it  plain  deal- 
ing, when  I  simply  utter  my  judgment,  and  go  not  about  to  disguise  my  intents. 
I  trust  the  Queen's  Majesty  hath  a  desire  to  retain  at  her  devotion  the  realme 
of  Scotland,  which  she  hath  gone  about  to  purchase,  with  bestowing  great 
charges,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  her  people  ;  this  desire  is  honourable  for  Her 
Highness,  profitable  for  both  the  countreys,  and  of  none  to  be  disallowed ; 
especially  lif  it  be  (as  I  take  it)  to  have  the  amity  of  the  whole  realm,  for  it  is 
not  a  portion  of  Scotland  can  serve  her  turn,  nor  will  it  prove  commodious  for 
her  to  suit  the  friendship  of  a  faction  of  Scotland,  for  in  so  doing,  in  gaining  the 
best,  she  may  lose  the  more,  and  the  same  would  bring  all  her  actions  with  us  in 
suspicion,  if  she  should  go  about  to  nourish  factions  amongst  us,  which  meaning 
I  am  sure  never  entered  into  Her  Majesty  ^s  heart ;  then  if  it  be  the  friendship 
of  the  whole  she  doth  demand,  let  her  not,  for  pleasure  of  one  part,  go  about  to 
overthrow  the  remnant,  which  will  not  be  so  faisable,  as  some  may  give  her  to 
understand ;  but  rather  by  way  of  treaty,  let  her  go  about  to  pacify  the  whole 
state,  bring  the  parties  to  an  accord,  reduce  us  all  by  good  means  to  an  uniform- 
ity, so  shall  she  give  us  all  occasion  to  think  well  of  her  doings,  that  she  tendeth 
our  wealth,  and  provoks  us  universally  to  wish  unto  Her  Majesty,  a  most  pros- 
perous continuance  ;  by  the  contrary,  if,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few,  she  will  send 
forces  to  suppress  these  whom  they  mislike,  and  so  consequently  offend  many ; 
men  be  not  so  faint  hearted,  but  they  have  courage  to  provide  for  their  own 
■afty,  and  not  only  will  embrace  the  means  partly  offered,  but  will  also  procure 
further  at  the  hand  of  other  Princes.  This  for  mine  own  part,  I  do  abhorr,  and 
protest  I  desire  never  to  see  forces  of  strangers  to  set  foot  within  this  land,  yet  I 
know  not  what  point  necessity  may  drive  men  into,  as  if  men  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea  were  in  a  ship,  which  suddenly  should  be  set  on  fire,  the  fear  of  burning 
would  make  them  leap  into  the  sea,  and  soon  after  the  fear  of  the  watter  would 
drive  them  to  cleive  >jg<un  to  the  fired  ship,  so  for  avoiding  present  evil,  men 
will  many  times  be  inforced  to  have  recourse  to  another  no  less  dangerous. 
Trust  me,  forces  will  not  bring  forth  any  good  fruit  to  Her  Majesty's  ^hove, 
it  must  be  some  way  of  treaty  shall  serve  uie  turn,  wherein  by  my  former  let- 
ters Your  Lordship  doth  know  already  what  is  my  judgement;  you  see  how 
plainly  I  do  write,  without  consideration  in  what  part  my  letters  may  be  taken, 
yet  my  hope  is  that  such  as  will  favourably  interpret  them,  shall  think  that  I 
mean  as  well  to  Her  Majesty  and  that  realme,  as  these  that  wUl  utter  other 
language.  1  wish  the  contmuance  of  the  amity  betwixt  the  two  contrys,  without 
other  respect,  and  will  not  conceal  from  Her  Majesty  any  thing,  to  my  know- 
ledge, tending  to  the  prejudice  thereof;  if  I  shall  perceave  Her  Majesty  taking 
frank  dealings  in  evil  part,  I  shall  from  thenceforth  forbear ;  in  the  mean  season, 
I  will  not  cease  to  trowble  Your  Lordship,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write,  and 
flo  I  tal&e  my  leave  of  Your  Lordship. 
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LtUarqf^^eenEHsobeth  Ut  Ou  Earh  ofSussekty  Juty  2d,  1570. 

[Calderw.  MS.  Hiftoiy,  vol.  3.  p.  189.] 

RiOHT  tnuty  and  well  beloved  cousin,  we  greet  you  well ;  this  day  we  have 
nceived  your  letters  of  28  the  last  qionth,  with  all  other  letters,  sent  from 
Scotland,  and  mentioned  in  your  letters,  whereunto  answer  is  desired  to  be 
|[iven  before  the  tenth  of  this  month ;  which  is  a  very  short  time,  the  woighti- 
ness  of  the  matters,  and  the  distance  of  the  places  considered ;  nevertheless  we 
have,  as  the  shortness  could  suffer  it,  resolved  to  give  this  -  answer  following, 
which  we  will  that  yow,  by  warrand  hereof,  sliall  cause  to  be  given  in  our  name 
to  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  rest  of  tlie  noblemen  conveend  with  him. 
Where  it  is  by  them,  in  their  letters,  and  writings  allegM,  tliat  for  lack  of  our 
jesolute  answer,  concerning  the  establishing  of  the  regiment  of  the  realm,  under 
their  young  King,  great  inconveniences  have  happened,  and  therefore  they  have 
deferred  now  at  their  last  convention  to  determine  of  the  samine,  who  shall 
have  the  place  of  governour,  until  the  2lBt  this  month,  before  which  time  they 
require  to  have  our  advise,  in  what  person  or  persoi^  the  government  of  that 
realm  shall  be  established,  we  accept  very  thankful!  th'Q  goodwill  and  reputation 
they  have  of  us,  in  vielding  so  frankly  to  require  and  follow  our  advise  in  a 
matter  that  toucheth  the  state  of  their  King,  theirselves,  and  realm  so  near, 
wherein  as  we  perceive  that  by  our  former  forbearing  to  intermeddle  therein, 
they  have  taken  some  discomfort,  as  though  that  we  would  not  have  regard  to 
their  state  and  suerty,  so  on  the  other  part,  they  of  their  wisdoms  ought  to 
think  that  it  might  be  by  the  whole  world  evil  interpreted  in  us  to  appoint  them 
a  form  of  government,  or  a  governour  by  name,  for  that  howsoever  we  should 
mean  well  if  we  should  do  so,  yet  it  could  not  be  without  some  jealousy  in  the 
heads  of  the  estate,  nobility,  and  community  of  that  realm,  that  the  govern- 
ment thereof  should  be  by  me  specially  named,  and  ordainM  ;  so  as  findmg  dif- 
ficulty on  both  parts,  and  yet  misUking  most  that  they  should  take  any  discom- 
fort by  our  forbearing  to  show  our  mind  tlierein,  we  have  thought  in  this  sort 
for  to  proceed,  considering  with  ourselves  how  now  that  realm  had  been  a  good 
space  of  time  ruled  in  the  name  of  their  King,  and  by  reason  of  this  base  age, 
governed  heretofore  by  a  very  careful  and  honourable  person,  the  Earle 
of  Murray,  untill  that  by  a  mischievous  person  (an  evil  example)  he  was 
murdered,  whereby  great  disorder  and  confusion  of  necessity  had,  and  will 
more  foHow,  if  determination  be  not  made  of  some  other  special!  person,  or 
persons,  to  take  the  charge  of  governour,  or  superior  ruler  special!  for  adminis- 
tration of  law  and  justice,  we  cannot  but  very  well  allow  the  desire  of  these 
Lords  to  have  some  special!  governour  to  be  chosen ;  and  therefore  being  well 
assured  that  their  own  understanding  of  all  others  is  best  to  consider  the 
«tate  of  that  realm,  and  to  discern  the  abilities  and  qualities  of  every  person 
meet  and  capable  for  such  a  charge,  we  shall  better  satisfie  ourselves,  whom 
they  by  their  common  consent  shall  first  choose,  and  appoint  to  that  purpose, 
than  of  any  to  be  by  us  aforehand  uncertainly  named,  and  that  because  they 
shall  perceave  that  we  have  care  of  the  person  of  their  King,  who  by  nearness 
of  blood,  and  in  respect  to  his  so  young  years,  ought  to  be  very  tender  and  dear 
to  us,  we  shall  not  hide  our  opinion  from  them,  but  if  they  shall  all  accord  to 
name  his  grandfather,  our  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  be  governor  alone,  or 
jointly  wiU)  others,  (whom  we  hear  to  be  in  the  mean  time  by  their  common 
consent  appointed  Lieuten  nt-general)  reason  movetli  us  to  think  that  none  can 
be  chosen  in  that  whole  realm  that  shall  more  desire  the  preservation  of  the 
King,  and  be  more  meet  to  have  tlie  government  for  his  safety,  being  next  to 
him  in  blood  of  any  nobleman  of  that  realm,  or  elsewhere ;  and  yet  hereby  we 
do  not  mean  to  prescribe  to  them  this  choice,  except  they  shall  of  themselves 
fiilly  and  freely  allow  thereof;  furthermore  we  would  have  them  well  assured 
that  whatsoever  reports  of  devises  are,  or  shall  be  spread  or  invented,  that  we 
have  already  yielded  our  mind  to  alter  tlie  state  of  the  King  or  government  of 
that  realm,  the  same  are  without  just  cause  or  ground  by  us  given,  for  as  v» 
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have  already  advertised  them,  that  although  we  have  yielded  to  hear,  which  in 
honour  we  could  not  refuse,  what  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  her  part  shall  say  and 
offer,  not  only  for  her  own  assurance,  but  for  the  wealth  of  that  realm,  yet  not 
knowing  what  the  same  will  be  that  shall  be  offered,  we  mean  not  to  break  the 
order  of  law  and  justice  by  advancing  her  cause,  or  prejudging  her  contrary, 
before  we  shall  deliberately  and  assuredly  see,  upon  the  hearing  of  the  whole, 
some  place  necessary,  and  just  cause  to  do ;  and  therefore  finchng  that  realm 
ruled  bv  a  King,  and  the  same  affirmed  by  laws  of  that  realm,  and  thereof 
invested  by  coronation  and  other  solemnities  used  and  requisite,  and  generally 
so  received  bv  the  whole  estates,  we  mean  not  by  yielding  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints, or  informations  of  the  Queen  against  her  son,  to  do  any  act  whereby  to 
make  conclusion  of  governments,  but  as  we  have  found  it,  so  to  suffer  the  same 
to  continue,  yea  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  altered  by  any  means  that  we  may  impeshe, 
as  to  our  honour  it  doth  belong,  as  by  your  late  actions  hath  manifestly  appeared, 
until!  by  some  justice  and  clear  cause,  we  shall  be  directly  induced  otherwise  to 
declare  our  opinion ;  and  this  we  would  have  them  to  know  to  be  oar  determina- 
tion and  course  that  we  mean  to  hold,  whereon  we  trust  thev  for  their  King  may 
see  how  plainly  and  honourably  we  mean  to  proceed,  and  how  little  cause  they 
have  to  doubt  of  us,  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  they  have  or  shall  hear ;  and 
on  the  other  part,  we  pray  them  of  their  wisdoms  to  think  how  unhonourable  and 
contrary  to  all  human  order  it  were  for  us,  when  the  Queen  of  Scotland  doth  so 
many  ways  require  to  hoar  her  cause,  and  doth  offer  to  be  ordered  be  us  in  the 
same  as  well  for  matters  betwixt  ourselves  and  her,  as  betwixt  herself  and  her 
son  and  his  party  and  that  realm,  against  which  offers  no  reason  could  move  us 
to  refuse  to  give  ear,  that  we  should  aforehand  openly  and  directly,  before  the 
causes  be  heard  and  considered,  as  it  were,  give  a  judgment  or  sentence  either 
for  ourselves  or  for  them  whom  she  maketh  to  be  her  contraries.  Finally  ye 
shall  admonish  them,  that  they  do  not,  by  misconceiving  our  good  meaning 
toward  them,  or  by  indirect  assertions  of  their  adversary,  grounded  on  untruths, 
hinder  or  weaken  their  own  cause,  in  such  sort,  that  our  good  meaning  towards 
them  shall  not  take  such  effect  towards  them  as  they  shall  desire,  or  themselves 
have  need  of.  Ail  this  our  answer  ye  shall  cause  be  given  them,  and  let  them 
know  that  for  the  shortness  of  time,  this  being  the  end  of  the  second  of  this 
month,  we  neither  could  make  any  longer  declaration  of  our  mind,  nor  yet  write 
any  several  letters,  as  if  time  might  have  served  we  would  have  done.  2d  July, 
1570. 

No.  XXKVI.  (p.  208.) 

The  Buhap  tf  Rou  to  Secretary  LidingUmfrom  Chattttwor^ 

[15th  Jane,  1570.] 

I  HAVE  received  your  letters  dated  the  26th  of  May,  here  at  Chattfsworth,  the 
10th  of  January,  but  on  the  receipt  thereof  I  had  written  to  you  at  length,  like 
as  the  Queen  did  with  my  Lord  Livingston,  by  which  you  will  be  resolved  of 
many  points  contained  in  your  said  letter.    I  writ  to  you  that  I  received 
your  letter  and  credit  from  Tho>  Cowy  at  London,  and  sent  to  Leicester  to 
know  the  Queen  of  England's  mind,  whether  if  you  should  come  here  or  not 
He  sent  me  word  that  she  will  no  ways  have  you  come  as  one  of  the  commis 
sioners,  because  she  is  yet  offended  with  you ;  and  therefore  it  appears  good  thai 
ye  come  not  hither,  but  remain  where  you  are,  to  use  your  wisdom  and  diligence., 
as  may  best  advance  the  Queen's  arours,  for  X  perceive  your  weill  and  saietj 
depends  thereon,  in  respect  to  the  great  feid  and  ennimity  bom  against  you  b> 
your  Scots  people  and  the  great  heirship  taken  of  your  father's  landis;  bod 
were  sure  demonstrations  of  their  malice.    Tet  I  am  encouraged  by  your  stout 
and  deliberate  mind.    Assure  yourself  no  diligence  shall  be  omitted  to  procure 
supports  forth  off  all  parts  where  it  may  be  had.    We  will  not  refuse  the  aid 
neither  of  Papist,  Jew,  nor  Gentil,  after  my  advice ;  and  to  this  end,  during  this 
treaty,  let  all  things  be  well  prepared.    And  seeing  my  Lord  Seaton  is  desirous 
to  go  into  Flanders,  the  Queen  thinks  it  very  necessary  that  he  so  do,  for  the 
Duse  D'Alva  has  gotten  express  command  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  give  sup- 
port, and  I  am  sure  that  there  he  shall  have  aid  both  of  Flanders  and  uie  Pope. 
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ibr  it  tbidet  only  on  the  coming  of  goms  men  of  countenance,  to  proeore  and 
rooeWe  the  same.  He  most  needs  tarry  there,  on  the  preparations  thereof, 
doling  the  treaty,  which  will  be  a  great  furtherance  to  the  same  here.  The 
Queen  has  already  written  to  the  Duke  D*Alya  for  this  efiect,  advertizing  of 
his  coming ;  there  is  certain  sums  of  money  coming  for  support  of  the  English- 
men, as  I  wrote  to  you  before,  from  the  Pope.  Whereupon  I  would  he  had  a 
? moral  commission  to  deal  for  them,  and  receiire  such  sums  as  shall  be  |iven. 
he  means  shall  be  found  to  cause  you  be  ansuerit  of  the  sums  you  writ  for,  to 
be  dispoiflit  upon  the  furnishing  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  so  being  some 
honest  and  true  man  were  sent  to  Flanders  to  receive  it,  as  said  is,  which  I 
would  Tou  prepared  and  sent.  Orders  shall  be  taken  for  the  metals  as  you 
writ  of.  We  have  proponit  your  avyce  in  entring  to  treat  with  the  Queen  of 
England,  for  retiring  of  her  forces  puntyally  for  lack  of  aid.  Tour  answers  to 
the  Englishmen  are  tho't  very  good,  but  above  all  keep  you  weill  out  of  their 
hands,  in  that  case,  estote  prudentes  ncut  serpentes.  You  may  take  experience 
with  the  hard  dealing  with  me,  how  ye  would  be  used  if  ye  were  here,  and  yet 
I  am  not  forth  of  danger,  being  in  medio  nationis  pravsB ;  alway  no  fear,  with 
God*s  grace,  shall  make  me  shrink  from  Her  Majesty's  service.  Since  the 
Queen  of  England  has  refused  that  you  come  here,  it  appears  to  me  quod  non- 
dum  est  sedata  malitia  amorreorum,  &c.  and  therefore  if  Athol  or  Cathenee 
might  by  any  means  be  procured  to  come,  they  were  the  most  fit  for  the  purpose. 
Rothes  were  also  meet,  if  he  and  I  were  not  both  of  on^"  simame  :  so  the  treaty 
would  get  the  less  credit  either  in  Scotland  or  here.  Therefore  avys,  and  send 
the  best  may  serve  the  turn,  and  fail  not  Robert  Melvil  come  with  them,  who- 
ever comes,  for  so  is  the  Queen's  pleasure ;  in  my  last  packet,  with  James  Fogo, 
to  you,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  I  sent  a  letter  of  the  Queen's  own  handwriting 
to  him,  which  T  trust  ye  received.  I  am  sorry  ye  come  not,  for  the  great  relief 
I  hoped  to  have  had  by  your  presence,  for  you  could  well  have  handled  the 
Queen  of  England,  after  her  humour,  as  you  were  wont  to  do.  The  rest  I  refer 
to  your  good  wisdom,  praying  God  to  send  you  health.  From  Chattisworth, 
the  16th  of  January. 

No.  XXXVn.  (p.  216.) 

71u  DedanUion  ff  John  Cats  to  (he  Lords  (^  Orange  and  LeOwngton  Moungan 

upon  theOthdayof  Oct.  1571. 

Whkebii  your  desire  to  know  the  Queen's  Majesty's  pleasure,  what  she 
will  do  for  appeasing  of  these  controversies,  and  therewith  has  offered  youraelvei 
to  be  at  her  commandment,  touching  the  common  tranquility  of  the  whole  isle, 
and  the  amity  of  both  realms ;  her  pleasure  in  this  behalf,  that  ye  should  leave 
off  the  maintenance  of  this  civil  discord,  and  give  your  obedience  to  the  King, 
whom  she  will  maintain  to  the  uttermost  of  her  power. 

And  in  this  doing,  she  will  deal  with  the  Regent  and  the  King's  party  to  rc- 
ooive  you  into  favour,  upon  reasonable  conditions  for  security  of  life  and  livings. 

Also,  she  says  that  the  Queen  of  Scotts,  for  that  she  has  practised  with  the 
Pope  and  other  Princes,  and  also  with  her  own  subjects  in  England,  great  and 
dangerous  treasons  against  the  state  of  her  own  country,  and  also  to  the  de- 
struction of  her  own  person,  that  she  shall  never  bear  authority,  nor  have  liberty 
while  she  lives. 

If  ye  refuse  these  gentle  offers,  now  offered  unto  you,  she  will  presently  aid 
the  King's  party,  with  men,  ammunition,  and  all  necessary  things  to  be  had, 
against  you. 

Whereupon  Her  Majesty  requires  your  answer  with  speed,  without  any  delay. 

No.  XXXVm.  (p.  »1.) 

Artidetient  by  Knox  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly^  August  Sffi^  157S. 

[Caldarw.  MS.  History,  8. 358.] 

FiaST,  desiring  a  new  act  to  be  made  ratifying  all  things  concerning  the  King 
and  his  obedience  that  were  enacted  of  before  without  any  change,  and  that 
the  ministers  who  have  contrayeend  the  former  acts  be  corrected  as  aocordeth. 

Vol.  m St 
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That  rate  be  made  to  the  Regnent's  gnuse  and  nobility  maintaining  the  Kinc'e 
cause,  that  whatsoeyer  proceedeth  in  this  treaty  of  peace  they  be  mindfuluie 
kirk  be  not  prejugM  thereby,  in  any  sort,  and  they  especially  of  the  minieten 
that  have  been  robbed  of  their  poflaesaions  within  the  kirk  during  the  time  of 
the  troubles,  or  otherwise  dang  and  injured,  may  be  restored. 

^  To  sute  at  the  Regent,  that  no  gift  of  any  bishoprick  or  other  benefice  be 
given  to  any  person,  contrary  to  the  tenor  ot  the  acts  made  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Regent  of  good  memory,  and  they  that  are  given  contrar  the  said  acts,  or 
to  any  unqualified  person,  may  be  revoked  and  made  null  be  an  act  of  secret 
council, and  that  all  bishopricks  sovacand  maybe  presented, and  qualified persomi 
nominat  thereunto,  within  a  year  afVer  the  vaking  thereof,  according  to  the  order 
taken  in  Leith  be  the  commissioners  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  kirk  in  the  month 
of  January  lost,  and  in  special  to  complain  upon  the  giving  of  bishoprick  of 
Ross  to  the  Lord  Methven. 

That  no  pentions  or  benefices,  great  or  small,  be  given  be  simple  donation  of 
any  Lord  Regent  without  consent  of  the  possessor  of  the  saids  benefices  having 
tittle  thereto,  and  the  admission  of  the  superintendent  or  commissioners  of  the 
province  where  this  benefice  lyeth,  or  of  the  bishops  lawfully  elected  according 
to  the  said  order  taken  at  Leith ;  and  desire  an  act  of  council  to  be  made  there- 
upon until  the  next  Parliament,  wherein  the  samine  may  be  specially  inacted, 
with  inhibition  to  the  lords  of  session  to  give  any  letters  or  decreets,  upon  such 
simple  gifV^  of  benefices  or  pentions  not  being  given  in  manner  above  rehearsed, 
and  that  the  kirk  presently  assembled  declare  all  such  gifts  null  so  far  as  lyeth 
in  their  power. 

That  the  first  form  of  presentation  to  benefices,  which  were  in  the  first  and 
second  Regents*  time,  be  not  changM  as  now  it  is  commonly ;  but  that  this 
clause  be  contained  in  the  presentation,  that  if  the  persons  presented  make  not 
residence,  or  be  slandrous,  or  found  unworthy  either  in  life  or  doctrine  be  the 
judgment  of  the  kirk  (to  which  alwise  he  shall  be  subject)  or  meet  to  be  trans- 
ported to  another  room  at  the  sight  of  the  kirk,  the  said  presentation  and  all 
that  shall  fall  thereupon  shall  be  null  and  of  no  force  nor  effect;  and  this  to 
have  place  also  in  the  nomination  of  the  bishops. 

That  an  act  be  made  in  this  assembly  that  all  things  done  in  prejudice  of  the 
kirk's  assumption  of  the  third,  either  by  Papists  or  others,  by  giving  of  fews^ 
liferents,  or  taks,  or  any  otherwise  disponing  the  said  assumed  thirds,  be  de- 
clared null  with  a  solemn  protestation  the  whole  kirk  disasenteth  thereto. 

That  an  act  be  made  decerning  and  ordaining  all  bishops,  admitted  to  the 
order  of  the  kirk  now  received,  to  give  account  of  their  whole  rents,  and  intro* 
missions  therewith  once  in  the  year,  as  the  kirk  shall  appoint,  for  such  cause* 
as  the  kirk  may  easily  consider  the  same  to  be  most  expedient  and  nccessar. 

Anent  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk,  that  the  same  be  determined  in  this  as- 
sembly, because  tliis  article  hath  long  been  postpond  to  make  sute  to  the  Regent 
and  council  for  remedy  against  messengers  and  excommunicate  persons. 

Last,  That  orders  be  taken  anent  tlic  procurers  of  the  kirk,  who  procure 
against  ministers  and  ministry,  and  for  sutting  of  justice  of  the  kirk's  actions 
iu  the  session. 

No.  XXXIX.  (p.  223.) 

Decoration  of  Mmry  KtUigrewe,  Etq.  vprni  the  Peace  concluded  the  33d. 

February^  1572. 

Bk  it  known  to  aU  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Henry  Killigrewe,  £sq» 
ambassador  for  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  Forasmuch  as,  at  the  earnest 
motion  and  solicitation  being  made  to  me,  on  her  Highness's  behalf,  there  is 
accord  and  pacification  of  the  public  troubles  and  civU  war  within  this  realm 
of  Scotland  agreed  and  concluded,  and  the  same  favourably  extended  towards 
the  Right  Honourable  George  Earl  of  Huntly,  Lord  Gordon  and  Baidzenoch^ 
and  the  Lord  John  Hamilton,  son  to  the  Duke's  Grace  of  Chastellarault,  and 
commendatour  of  the  abby  of  Abirbrothock,  for  the  surety  of  the  lives,  livings, 
honours,  and  eoods  of  them,  their  kinfolks,  friends,  servants,  and  partakers^ 
now  properly  depeadisg  on  them ;  in  treating  of  the  which  eaid  paeificatioii^ 
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tlie  rnnrden  of  the  late  Earl  of  Murray,  uncle,  and  the  Earl  of  Lerenaz, 
grandfather,  late  Regent  to  the  King's  Majesty  of  Scotland,  his  realm  and 
lieges,  as  also  an  article  touching  the  discharge  for  the  fructis  or  moveable  goods, 
which  the  said  persons  have  taken  fra  personis  professing  the  King's  obedience, 
before  the  damages  done  or  committed  by  them,  since  the  15th  day  of  Junij, 
1567,  and  before  the  penult  day  of  July  last  by  passed,  by  reason  of  the  common 
cause  or  any  thing  depending  thereupon,  being  thought  by  the  King's  commisa- 
ries  matteris  of  such  wecht  and  importance,  as  the  King's  present  Kegent  could 
not  conveniently,  of  himself,  remit  or  discharge  the  same.    Yet  in  respect  of 
the  necessity  of  the  present  pacihcation,  and  for  the  weil  of  the  King,  and 
common  quietness  of  this  realm  and  lieges,  it  is  accorded,  that  the  matters  of 
remission  of  the  said  murderers,  and  of  the  discharge  of  the  said  fructis,  move- 
able goods,  and  other  damages,  be  moved  by  the  persons  desiring  the  said  re- 
missions and  discharge  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  mj  Sovereign,  as  to  the  Princess 
nearest  both  in  blood  and  habitation  to  the  King  of  Scots.    And  whatsoever 
Her  Majesty  shall  advise  and  councel  touching  the  said  remission  and  discharge, 
the  said  Lord  Regent,  for  the  weil  of  the  King  and  universal  quietness  of  Sie 
realm  of  Scotland,  shall  perform,  observe,  and  fullhl  the  same.    And  in  likewise, 
the  said  Earl  Huntly,  and  commendatour  of  Abirbrothock,  being  urged  to  have 
delivered  pledges  and  hostages  for  observation  of  the  conditions  of  the  said 
accord  and  pacification,  hath  required  me  in  place  thereof,  in  Her  Majesty's 
name,  by  virtue  of  my  commission,  to  promise  for  them,  that  they  shall  truly 
and  faithfully  observe  and  keep  the  said  pacification,  and  all  articles  and  con- 
ditions thereof,  for  their  parts,  and  that  it  would  please  Her  Majesty  to  inter- 
pose herself,  as  surety  and  cautioner  for  them  to  that  effect,  to  the  King's 
Maiesty  of  Scotland  their  sovereign  and  his  said  Regent,  which  I  have  done 
and  promise  to  do,  by  virtue  of  Her  Majesty's  commission,  as  by  the  honoura- 
ble and  plain  dealing  of  the  said  £ail  and  Lord,  their  intention  to  peace  well 
appears,  the  same  being  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  Queen's  Majesty 
my  sovereign,  which  so  long  by  her  ministers  hath  travelled  for  the  said  pacifica- 
tion, and  in  the  end,  at  her  motion  and  solicitation  the  same  is  accorded,  know- 
ing her  Majesty's  godly  desire  that  the  same  may  continue  unviolate;  and 
that  the  noblemen  and  others  now  returning  the  King's  obedience  shall  have 
sufficient  surety  for  their  lives,  livings,  honours,  and  goods.    Therefore,  in  Her 
Majesty's  name  and  by  virtue  of  my  commission,  I  promise  to  the  aforesaid 
Earl  Huntley  and  commendatour  of  Abirbrothock,  that  by  Her  Majesty's  good 
means,  the  said  remission  and  discharge  shall  be  purchased  and  obtained  to 
them,  their  kinfolks,  friends,  servants,  and  partakers,  now  properly  depend- 
ing upon  them  (the  persons  specified  in  the  first  abstinance  always  excepted), 
as  also  that  the  said  pacification  shall  be  truly  observed  to  them,  and  that  Her 
Majes^  shall  interpose  herself  as  conservatrix  thereof,  and  endeavour  herself  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  truly  and  sincerely  kept  in  all  points  and  articles  thereof 
accordingly.    In  witness  whereof  1  have  to  this  present  subscribed  with  my 
hand,  and  sealed  the  same  with  mine  own  seal,  the  13th  day  of  Feb.  Anno 
Domini  1572.    And  this  to  be  performed  by  me,  betwixt  the  date  hereof  and 
the  Parliament  which  will  be  sppointed  for  their  restitution,  or  at  the  furthest 

before  the  end  of  the  said  Parliament.    Sic  subscribitur. 

\ 

The  Bishop  af  GUugwi**  Note  concerning  Ihe  Queen  of  SeoUanffe  Dowry, 

[1576.    CotLUb.CaHg.B.4.] 

Trs  Queen  of  Scotland,  Dowager  of  France,  had  for  her  dowry,  besides 
other  possessions,  the  Dukedom  of  Turene,  which  was  solemnly  contracted  and 
given  to  her  by  the  King  and  Estates  of  Parliament ;  which  dukedom  sho 
possessed  peaceiully  till  1576,  and  then,  upon  the  pacification  betwixt  the  King 
and  Mons.  his  brother,  to  augment  whose  appenage  this  dutchy  was  given,  Ux 
which  the  Queen  of  Scotland  yielded  upon  account  of  Princes  who  were  hes 
Bear  relations,  provided  the  equivalent  which  was  promised  her  should  be  faith- 
fully performed.  So  that  year,  afler  a  great  many  solicitations  in  lieu  of  that 
dutchy,  she  had  granted  her  the  county  of  Vermandaise,  with  the  lands  and 
bttiliwicks  of  Seuley  and  Vetry ;  tho'  tis  known  that  county  and  the  othiir 
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landi  were  not  of  equal  ralue  with  Turene,  bat  mw  promiged  to  brre  en  a<i« 
dition  ci  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  to  an  equal  value.  Upon  thip  lettenr  patent 
were  granted,  which  were  oonfirmed  in  the  courte  of  Parliament,  chamber  of 
aooompts,  court  of  aide,  chamber  of  the  treaeuiy,  and  others  neceeeary :  upon 
which  she  entered  into  poeeeuion  of  that  county,  &c.  Afterwards,  by  a  vahia- 
tion  of  the  commissioners  of  the  chamber  of  aceompts,  it  was  found  that  the 
revenue  of  that  country,  &c.  did  not  amount  to  those  of  Tnrene,  by  3000  livres. 
But  instead  of  making  up  this  deficiency  according  to  justice,  some  of  the  privy 
council,  vis.  M.  de  Chevernv,  the  presidents  of  Sellievre,  Nicocholay,  and  St. 
Bonet,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  notwithstanding  of  her  aforesaid  losses,  did 
sell  and  alienate  the  lands  of  Senlis  and  the  dutchy  of  Estaimpes,  to  Madam 
de  Mon^nsier,  from  whom  the  King  received  money ;  of  which  sale  the  coun- 
sellors aforesaid  obtiffed  themselves  to  be  guarantees,  which  hath  hindered  the 
aforesaid  Queen  to  have  justice  done  her.  So  that  Madam  de  Montpensier 
hath  been  put  in  possession  of  these  lands  of  Senlis,  contrary  to  all  the  decl^ 
ration,  protestation,  and  assurances  of  the  King  of  France  to  Queen  Mary's 
ambassadors.  So  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  is  dispossessed  of  her  dowiyt 
contrary  to  mil  equity,  without  any  regard  to  her  quality. 

No.  XL.  (p.  225.) 

ji  Letter  from  the  Lord  of  Loehterin  to  the  Regent  MorUnau 

[3d  Maicb,  1577.    R  of  Hortoun*!  Archives.    Bond.  B.  No.  10.] 

It  will  please  Your  Graoe,  I  received  Tour  Grace's  letter,  and  has  considered 
the  same.  The  parson  of  Camsey  was  here  at  me  before  the  receit  thereof^ 
directed  fra  my  Lord  of  Mar,  and  the  master  anent  my  last  written,  which  was 
the  answer  of  the  writing  that  the  master  sent  to  me,  which  I  sent  to  Your 
Grace,  desiring  me  to  come  to  Stirling  to  confer  with  them.  I  had  given  my 
answer  before  the  receit  of  Tour  Grace's  letter,  that  I  behuiffit  to  be  besyd  Sanet 
Androis,  at  ane  friend's  tryst,  which  I  might  not  omit ;  I  understand  by  my  said 
cousin,  that  the  King's  Majesty  is  to  write  to  divers  of  the  nobility  to  come 
there,  anent  Your  Lordship's  trial,  and  that  he  had  written  before  his  departing 
to  mj  Lord  Moothrois,  I  understand  likewise,  he  will  write  to  Tour  Grace 
to  come  there  for  the  same  effect,  which  I  tho't  good  fo  make  Tour  Grace 
foreseen  of  the  same,  praying  Tour  Grace,  for  the  love  of  God  Almighty,  to 
look  upon  the  best,  and  not  to  sleep  in  security,  but  to  turn  you  with  unfeigned 
heart  to  God,  and  to  consider  with  yourself,  that  when  the  King's  Majesty  was 
very  young,  God  made  him  the  instrument  to  divest  his  mother  from  her 
authority,  who  was  natural  Princess,  for  offending  of  his  Divine  Majesty,  and 
that  there  ran  no  vice  in  her,  but  that  the  same*  is  as  largely  in  you,  except  that 
Tour  Grace  condescended  not  to  the  destruction  of  your  wife.  For  as  to  bar* 
lotry  and  ambition,  I  think  Tour  Grace  has  as  far  offended  God,  and  far  more 
in  avaritiousness,  which  vycb  God  never  left  unplagued,  except  speedy  repent- 
ance, which  I  pray  God  grant  to  Tour  Grace,  for  otherwise  Tour  Grace  can 
never  have  the  love  of  G^d  nor  man.  I  pray  Tour  Grace  flatter  not  yourself; 
for  if  Tour  Grace  believes  that  ye  have  the  good- will  of  them  that  are  the 
King's  good-willen,  ye  deceive  yourself:  for  surely  I  see  perfectly  that  your 
own  particulan  are  not  contented,  lat  be  the  rest  and  that  most  principally  for 
your  hard  dealing.  I  pray  Tour  Grace,  beir  with  me  that  I  am  thus  hamlie,  for 
certainly  it  proceeds  from  no  grudge,  but  from  the  very  affection  of  my  heart 
towards  Tour  Grace,  which  has  continued  since  we  were  acquainted.  And 
now  I  see,  because  the  matter  stands  in  Tour  Grace's  handling  with  the  King's 
Majesty,  for  certainly  if  Tour  Grace  fall  forth  with  him  now,  I  see  not  how  ye 
shall  meet  hereafter;  pray  I  Tour  Grace  to  call  to  God,  and  look  on  the  best,  and 
east  from  Tour  Grace  both  your  vices,  to  wit,  ambition  and  avaritiousness.  I 
am  riding  this  day  to  Sanct  Androis,  and  trust  to  return  on  Wednesday  at  the 
farthest.  If  Tour  Grace  will  command  me  in  any  offices  that  are  honest,  that  I 
may  do  Tour  Grace  pleasure  in  at  Sterling,  advertise  of  Tour  Grace's  mind, 
and  shall  do  to  my  power  and  knowledge,  and  this  with  my  heartliei  fto.  fto. 
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Ohgm  the  odfliaaL   £.  of  Jf orton*i  AxcUvm^   Bund.  B.  No.  SI.] 

Tkustt  Consul,  after  our  mof  t  hearty  commendAtiona,  we  received  your  letter 
of  the  3d  of  March,  and  as  we  take  your  plalnneBs  therein  io  good  part,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  friend  and  kinsman,  in  whose  good  affection  towards  us  we 
never  doubted,  so  ye  may  not  think  it  strange  that  wo  purge  ourselves  so  far  ot 
your  accu;iation,  as  in  conscience  we  find  ourselves  to  have  offended  in.  As 
touching  our  offence  to  God,  we  intend  not  to  excuse  it,  but  to  submit  us  to  his 
mercy;  for  ambition  surely  we  think  none  can  justly  aocuse  us  ;  for  in  our  pri- 
vate estate  we  could,  and  can  live  as  well  contented,  as  any  of  our  degree  in 
Scotland,  without  further  aspirin?.  The  bearing  too  the  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  indeed,  mon  lead  us,  or  any  other  that  shall  occupy  that 
place,  not  simply  to  respect  ourself,  bat  His  Majesty's  rowme,  which  we  supply, 
and  therein  not  transcending  the  bounds  of  measure,  as  we  trust,  it  shall  not  be 
found  we  have  done,  it' ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  ambition  in  us.  For 
as  soon  as  ever  His  Majesty  shall  think  himself  ready  and  able  lor  his  own 

fovernment,  none  shall  more  willingly  gree  and  advance  the  same  nor  I4  since 
think  never  to  set  my  face  against  him,  whose  honour,  safety,  and  preservation 
has  been  so  dear  unto  me,  nor  I  will  never  believe  to  find  otherwise  at  his  hand 
than  favour,  althousrh  all  the  unfriends  I  have  in  the  earth  were  about  him, 
to  persuade  him  to  me  contrary.  As  we  write  unto  you,  our  friendly  dealing 
and  confidence  in  the  house  of  Mar  is  not  thankfully  acquit ;  as  we  trust  your- 
self considers ;  but  because  the  ambassadors  of  England,  my  Lord  of  Angus, 
the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  some  noblemen  rides  west  this  day  to  see  the 
King,  we  pray  you  heartily  address  yourself  to  be  there  as  soon  as  ye  can,  and 
as  ye  shall  find  the  likelihood  of  all  things,  let  us  be  advertised  thereof  with 
your  own  advice,  by  Alex'.  Hay,  whom  we  have  thought  good  to  send  west, 
seeing  my  Lord  of  Angus  from  Sterling  rides  to  Douglas.  And  so  we  com- 
mit you  in  the  protection  of  God.  At  Holyrood  house,  the  4th  of  March,  1577. 
For  the  avaritiousness  laid  to  our  charge,  indeed  it  lies  not  in  us  so  liberally 
to  deal  the  King's  geare,  as  to  satisfy  all  era  vers,  nor  never  shall  any  sovereign 
and  native  bom  Prince,  let  be  any  officer,  eschew  the  disdains  of  such,  as  thinks 
them  judges  to  their  own  reward ;  in  many  causes  I  doubt  not  to  find  the  assist- 
ance of  my  friends,  but  where  my  actions  shall  appear  unhonest,  I  wUl  not  crave 
their  assists  nee,  but  let  me  bear  my  own  burthen. 

No.  XU.  (p.  236.) 

Later  ^Wulnnghim  to  Ratulo^Februa$y  Zi  %S^ 

{Cott.  Lib.  GsQg.  C.  6.] 

I  BAVK  reoeived  from  my  Lord  Lieutenant  the  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  25th 
of  the  last  directed  unto  His  Lordship,  containing  a  report  of  your  negotiation 
with  the  King  and  his  council,  in  your  second  audienoe,  wherewith  having  made 
Her  Majesty  acquainted,  she  seemed  somewhat  to  mitlike  that  you  should  so 
long  defer  to  deal/or  the  enlargement  of  Empedocles.  But  1  made  answer  in  your 
behalf,  that  I  thought  you  were  directed  by  the  advice  of  the  said  Empedocles' 
friends^  in  the  soliciting  of  that  cause,  who  knew  what  time  was  fittest  for  you 
to  take  to  deal  therein,  with  most  effect,  and  best  success,  with  which  answer 
Her  Majesty  did  in  the  ond  rest  very  well  satisfied,  touching  that  point. 

Tour  putting  of  us  in  hope  that  D'Aubigny  might  easily  be  won  at  Her 
Majesty's  devotion,  was  at  first  interpreted  to  have  been  ironie  spoke  by  you. 
But  smce  it  seemeth  you  insist  upon  it,  I  could  wish  you  were  otherwise  per- 
suaded of  the  man,  or  at  least  kept  that  opinion  to  yourself,  for  considering  the 
end  and  purpose  of  his  coming  into  Scotland,  as  may  be  many  ways  sufficiently 
proved,  was  only  to  advance  the  Queen's  liberty,  and  reception  into  that  govern- 
ment, to  overthrow  reUgion,  and  to  procure  a  foreign  match  with  Villenariusi 
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wherein  the  incloied  copy,  which  yoa  may  um  to  good  purpoee  there,  ehall 
partly  give  yoa  lonie  light ;  there  ia  no  man  here  can  be  persuaded  that  he 
will  change  his  purpose  for  so  small  advantage  as  he  is  likely  to  find  by  it,  and 
therefore  you  shall  do  well  to  forbear  to  harp  any  more  upon  that  string,  as  1 
have  already  written  to  you.  The  Prince  of  Orange  sending,  I  fear,  will  not 
be  in  time  that  it  may  do  any  good ;  for  besides  that  these  people  are  in  them- 
selves slow  in  their  resolutions,  their  own  affairs  are,  at  present,  so  great,  their 
state  so  confused,  and  the  Princess  authority  so  small,  that  he  cannot  so  soon 
take  order  in  it ;  and  yet  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  been  ne^^ent  or  care- 
less in  the  matter,  having  more  than  three  weeks  past  sent  one  about  it,  from 
whom  nevertheless  I  do  yet  hear  nothing.  The  letters  you  desire  should  be 
written  thither  by  the  French  ministers,  I  have  given  order  to  Mr.  Killingrew  to 
procure,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  carefully  perform  it,  so  that,  I  hope,  I  shall  have 
them  to  send  you  by  the  next.  And  so  I  commit  you  to  God.  At  Whitehall, 
the  3d  of  Febraaxy,  1580. 

Tour  very  loving  cousin  and  servant, 

FeA.  WALBUfOHAV. 

Thii  Utter  it  an  originalt  and  in  tome  parit  of  it  wrote  in  eiphert  and  explained  hy 
anoVier  hand.  By  Empedodet  it  underttood  Morton,  By  FiUenariut^  the  King 
of  Scott,    D^Aviigny  it  marked  thut  ^       '       <*- 

3.  Feb.  1580. 

Stmdry  Jfotet  gathered  upon  good  Diligence  given,  and  in  TltiM  to  be  better  manp- 
fezted^  being  now  thought  meet  to  be  in  convenient  tort  tued  and  laid  againtt 
D^Aubigny,  to  prove  him  abuting  the  King^  the  Jfobility^  and  that  State, 

[Cott.  Lib.  Calig.  C.  6.    An  original.] 

FiasT,  it  hath  been  informed  by  credible  means,  that  D'Aubigny  was  privy 
and  acquainted  with  La  Nav^  the  King^s  mother^s  secretary,  coping  into  Scot- 
land, and  of  his  errand  there,  tending  chiefly  to  persuade  the  King,  to  think  and 
esteem  it  an  evil  president  for  Princes  that  subjects  might  have  power  to  deprive 
their  lawful  sovereigns,  as  they  did  his  mother,  who  was  not  minded  by  any 
mean,  to  defeat  him,  either  of  the  present  government  of  that  realm,  or  yet  of 
the  possession  of  the  crown  and  inheritance  thereof,  but  rather  to  assure  the 
same  to  him :  and  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  assurance,  the  King 
should  have  been  advised  and  drawn  to  have  governed,  for  some  short  time,  as 
Prince,  calling  D'Aubigny  to  rule  as  governor  of  tbe  Prince,  by  commission  from 
the  Queen  his  mother,  until  the  King^s  enemies  were  suppressed ;  afler  which 
time  D'Aubigny  should  have  power  given  to  establish  and  resign  that  kingdom 
to  the  King,  by  his  mother's  voluntary  consent,  whereby  all  such,  as  had  before 
been  in  action  against  the  Queen  or  her  authority,  might  be  brought  to  stand  in 
the  King's  mercy.  And  for  that  the  King  might  live  in  more  surety,  D'Au- 
bigny  should  be  declared  both  second  person  in  succession  of  that  crown,  and 
also  Lieutenant  General  of  Scotland,  and  that  D'Aubigny  before  his  departure 
out  of  France  received  commission  from  the  Kind's  mother  to  the  eSbcts  remem- 
bered, or  near  the  same.  That  in  this  behalf  he  had  conference  with  the  Bishops 
of  Glasgow,  and  Ross,  and  with  Sir  James  Baford,  with  which  persons,  and  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  he  had  and  hath  frequent  intelligence,  and  by  Sir  James 
Baford  he  was  advised  to  confer  with  the  Lord  John  Hamilton  before  his  repair 
into  Scotland,  whereunto  he  agreed,  and  yet  afterwards  he  sent  one  John 
Hamilton  to  the  said  Lord  John  to  excuse  him  in  this  part,  alledging,  that  he 
did  forbear  to  come  to  him,  lest  thereby  he  should  marr  or  hinder  greater  effects 
to  be  executed  by  him  in  Scotland. 

That  before  his  coming  into  that  realm,  the  nobility  and  country  wore  well 
quieted  and  united  in  good  concord,  with  great  love  betwixt  the  King  and  nobil- 
ity, and  amongst  the  noblesse,  but  he  hath  both  drawn  the  King  against  sundry 
of  the  cbiefest  of  his  nobility,  that  have  been  most  ready,  and  have  expended 
their  blood  and  possessions  to  preserve  religion,  and  defend  the  King's  person, 
his  govexmnent  and  estate,  and  also  hath  givea  occasioiii  of  great  saspicions 
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and  ofltoee  to  be  engendered  betwixt  the  King  and  his  nobility,  and  eipeciallj  with 
each  as  hare  been  in  action  against  the  Sling^B  mother,  and  her  authority,  who 
by  force  and  means  of  the  said  commission  and  practice  should  have  been 
brought  into  most  dangerous  condition ;  and  who  also  may  find  themselves  in 
no  small  perill  while  he  possesses  the  King's  ear,  abuseth  his  presence,  and 
holdeth  sQch  of  the  principal  keys  and  ports  of  his  realm,  as  he  presently 
enjoToth. 

Toat  he  hath  drawn  the  King  not  only  to  forget  the  great  benefits  done  to  him 
and  his  realme,  by  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  but  also  to  requite  the 
same  with  sundry  signs  of  great  unthankfulness  and  wounding  therewith  the 
honour  of  Her  Majesty,  and  thereby  hath  adventured  to  shake  the  happy  amity 
long  time  continued  betwixt  those  Princes. 

And  whereas  these  griefs  were  to  be  repaired  by  gentle  letters  and  good 
offers,  to  have  passed  and  been  done  betwixt  them ;  in  which  respect  the  King 
and  council  having  resolved  to  write  to  Her  Majesty,  for  Her  Highness  better 
satisfiiction  in  the  late  negotiation  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  of  Northberwick, 
had  given  order  to  the  King's  secretary  to  frame  that  letter :  He  minding  to 
break  the  bond  of  amity  in  sunder,  willed  the  secretary  to  be  sure  that  nothing 
should  be  inserted  in  that  letter  whereby  the  King  should  crave  any  thing  at 
her  hands,  seekin?  thereby  to  cut  off  all  loving  courtesies  betwixt  them,  as  by 
the  declaration  of  the  said  secretary  may  be  better  learned,  and  thereupon  far- 
ther approved. 

That  under  the  hope  and  encouragement  of  D'Aubigny's  protection,  Alex- 
ander King  presumed  with  that  boldness  to  make  his  lewd  harangue,  and  by  his 
means  hath  hitherto  escaped  chastisement  and  correction,  due  for  his  offence. 

That  Sir  James  Baford,  condemned  of  the  slaughter  of  the  King's  father, 
hath  been  called  into  the  realm  by  Lennox,  without  the  privity  of  the  King. 
And  whereas  the  said  Sir  James  found  in  a  green  velvet  desk,  late  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell's,  and  saw  and  had  in  his  hands  the  principal  band  of  the  conspirators 
in  that  murder,  and  can  best  declare  and  witness  who  were  authors  and  execu- 
tors of  the  same ;  he  is  drawn  by  Lennox  to  suppress  the  truth,  and  to  accuse 
such  as  he  himself  knoweth  to  be  innocent ;  and  as  by  order  of  law  wiU  be  so 
found,  if  they  may  have  due  trial,  which,  contrary  to  all  justice,  is  by  Lennox 
means  denied. 

TMt  ii  the  charge  against  D^Aubigny^  mentioned  tn  ike  foregoing  letter  by 
Waltingham:  btU  by  Baford  they  mean  Sir  James  Balfour, 

No.  XLH.  (p.  243.) 

77i€  Copy  ef  the  King  (fFraneeyhis  Directions  seni  to  Seotlandwiik  Sem/eur  dela 

Motto  FeneUnu    Translatod  out  of  the  French* 

[Calderw.  US.  Htitoiy,  vol.  lii.  p.  90B.] 

First,  on  Their  Majestys  most  Christian  part,  he  shall  make  the  most  honour- 
able salutation  and  visiting  to  the  Most  Serene  King  of  Scotland,  thoir  good 
brother  and  little  son,  that  in  him  is  possible. 

To  give  him  their  letters  that  are  closed,  such  and  such  like  as  they  have 
written  to  him  with  their  hands,  and  to  show  expressly  the  perfect  friendship 
and  singular  affection,  that  Their  Majestys  bear  to  him,  and  to  bring  back  the 
answer. 

To  take  heed  to  the  things  which  touch  near  the  most  Serene  King,  to  the 
effect  that  his  person  niay  be  in  no  danger,  but  that  it  may  be  most  surely  pre- 
served. 

And  that  he  be  not  hindred  in  the  honest  liberty  that  he  ought  to  have,  and 
that  no  greater  or  straiter  guards  be  about  him  than  he  had  before. 

And  such  like,  that  he  be  not  impeached  in  the  authority,  that  God  hath  given 
to  him  of  King  and  Prince  sovereign  above  his  subjects,  to  the  effect  he  may  as 
fireely  ordain  and  command  in  his  affairs,  and  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  with 
bis  ordinary  council,  as  he  was  used  to  do  of  before. 

That  hia  nobility,  barons,  and  commonalty  of  his  country  may  have  their  free 
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liberty  to  resort  to  His  Serene  Maieety  without  fOfpicion  of  greater  goudi  oi 
more  armed  moE  about  his  person  than  the  use  was,  Uiat  they  be  not  affiraid  and 
hindered  to  resort ;  and  further  that  the  Segnieur  de  la  Motte  Fenelon  sail 
liberally  and  freely  speak  to  the  said  Serene  Kin|^  and  councilf  requiring  the 
reestablishing  of  that  that  may  or  hath  been  changed  or  altered. 

And  that  he  may  know  if  the  principalis  of  ue  nobility  and  other  men  of 
good  behaviour  of  the  towns  and  commonality  of  the  contry  conveens,  and  are 
content  with  the  form  of  government  presently  with  the  said  Serene  King,  to 
the  end  that  if  their  be  any  miscontent  he  may  travaile  to  agree  them  together* 
and  that  he  return  not  witnout  the  certainty  of  the  samine. 

And  if  he  may  understand  that  there  be  any  who  have  not  used  them  so 
reverently  towards  the  eaid  Serene  King  their  sovereign  Lord,  as  the  duty  of 
their  obedience  required,  that  he  may  pray  on  this  behalf  of  His  Majesty  Most 
Christian  the  said  Serene  King  his  good  brother,  giving  him  councill  wholly  to 
forget  the  same,  and  exhorting  them  to  do  their  duty  towards  his  Majesty,  in 
time  ooming,  in  all  respects  with  the  obedience  and  true  subjection  they 
ouffht  him. 

And  if  the  said  Segnieur  de  la  Motte  perceves  the  said  Serene  King  to  be  in 
anv  manner  constrained  of  his  person,  authority,  liberty,  and  disposition  of  his 
afiairs,  than  he  used  to  be,  and  not  convenient  for  his  royal  dignity,  or  as  the 
sovereisnty  of  a  Prince  doth  require,  that  he  use  all  moyen  lawful  and  honest  to 
place  him  in  the  samine,  and  that  he  employ  as  much  as  the  credit  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  may  do  toward  the  nobiliyr  and  subjects  of  that  contry, 
and  as  much  as  may  his  name,  with  the  name  of  his  crown  towards  the  Scottish 
nation,  the  which  he  loves  and  confides  in  as  much  as  they  were  proper 
Frenchmen. 

And  that  he  wittness  to  the  said  Serene  King,  and  his  estates,  of  his  consent, 
and  to  all  the  nobility  and  principall  personages  of  the  contry,  that  His  Most' 
Christian  Majestie  will  continue  on  his  part  in  the  most  ancient  alliance  and 
confederacy,  which  he  hath  had  with  the  said  Serene  King  his  good  brother, 
praying  his  nobility  and  Qontry,  with  his  principall  subjects,  to  persevere  in 
the  samine^  in  all  good  understanding  and  friendship  with  him ;  the  wMch,  on 
his  part,  he  shall  do,  observing  the  samine  most  inviolable. 

Further  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  understanding  that  the  Serene  King  his 

food  brother  was  contented  with  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  his  servise,  the  said 
ignieur  de  La  Motte  had  charge  to  pray  His  Serene  Majesty  that  he  might 
remaine  beside  him  to  his  contentment,  believing  that  he  should  more  willing 
intertain  the  points  of  love  and  confederace,  betwixt  Their  Majestys  and  their 
contrys,  because  he  was  a  good  subject  to  them  both ;  and  if  he  might  not 
remain,  without  some  alteration  of  the  tranquility  of  his  estate,  that  he  might 
retire  him  to  his  own  house  in  the  said  contry,  in  surenes,  or  if  he  pleased  to 
return  to  France  that  he  might  surely  ^-—  and  if  it  pleases  His  Serene  Majesty, 
to  cause  cease  and  stay  the  impeachments,  that  are  made  of  new  upon  the 
frontiers,  to  the  effect  that  the  natural  Frenchmen  may  enter  as  freely  into  the 
contry,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  of  before. 

And  that  there  may  be  no  purpose  of  diffamation,  nor  no  speech  but  honour- 
able of  the  Most  Christian  King,  in  that  contry,  but  such  like  as  is  spoken  most 
honourably  of  the  Serene  King  of  Scotland  in  France. 

He  had  another  head  to  propone,  which  he  concealed  till  a  little  before  his 
departure,  to  wit,  that  the  Queen,  the  King's  mother,  was  content  to  receive 
her  son  in  association  of  the  kingdom. 

No.  XLHI.  (p.  249.) 

Lord  Hufudane  to  Sir  FVaneit  WaUingham^  the  i4ih  of  Augutl^  1584  from 

Bencick. 

[Calderw.  M&  History,  vol.IU.  p.  374.] 
Sir, 
According  to  my  former  letters,  touching  my  meeting  with  the  Earl  of  Arran 
upon  Wednesday  last,  there  came  hither  to  me  from  thp  Earle,  the  Justice  clerk, 
and  Sir  William  Stuart,  Captain  of  Dumbarton,  both  of  the  King's  print 
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flMM3|  i»  tnmt  with  me  about  tlie  order  of  .>ttr  meeting,  refeRing  wholly  to 
aw  to  appoint  the  hoar,  and  the  number  we  should  meet  withal ;  so  aa  we  con- 
doded  the  place  to  be  Foulden,  the  hour  to  be  ten  o'clock,  and  the  number  with 
onnelvM  to  be  13  of  a  aide ;  and  the  test  of  our  troops  to  stand  each  of  them 
a  mile  from  the  town ;  the  one  on  the  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  side,  so  J 

as  our  troops  w^re  two  miles  asunder ;  i  was  not  many  horsemeai  but  I  supplied  ^  ^ 

it  with  footmen,  where  I  had  ,100  shot  on  horse,  but  they  were  very  near  500 
hone  well  appointed :  According  to  which  appointment,  we  met  yesterday,  and 
afUr  some  congratulations,  the  £arle  fell  in  the  like  protestations  of  his  good 
will  and  readiiwss  to  serve  the  Queen's  Majesty,  before  any  prince  in  the  world, 
neit  his  sovereign,  as  he  had  done  heretofore  by  his  letters,  and  rather  more  \ 
with  such  earnest  vows,  as  unless  he  be  worse  than  a  devil.  Her  Majesty  may 
dispose  of  him  at  her  pleasure ;  this  being  ended,  I  entered  with  him  touching  , 

the  cause 'I  had  to  deal  with  him,  and  so  near  as  I  could,  left  nothing  unrehearsed 
that  I  had  to  charge  the  King  or  him  with  any  unkind  dealing  towards  Her 
Afsjesty,  according  to  my  instructions,  which  without  any  delay  he  answered 
presently,  as  ye  shall  perceive  by  the  said  answer  sent  herewith ;  but  I  replying 
ttnto  him,  he  amplified  them  with  many  moe  circumstances,  but  to  this  emct  \ 
Then  I  dealt  with  him  ioucliing  the  point'  of  Her  Majesty's  satisfactioDf  for  the 
Uttering  such  practices  as  has  been  lately  set  on  ibot  for  the  disquieting  oi 
Her  Majesty  and  her  estate,  who  thereof  made  sundry  discourses,  what  mar^ 
riages  have  been  offered  to  His  Majestic  by.  sundrie  Princes,  and  by  what  means 
the  Earle  has  sought  to  divert  them,  and  for  what  causes :  the  one,  for  that  be 
marriage  with  Spain  or  France,  he  must  also  alter  his  religion,  which  as  ho  is 
sure  the  King  will  never  doe,  so  will  he  never  suffer  him  to  hearken  unto  ity 
so  long  as  he  hath  any  credit  with  him  ;  he  denys  not  but  the  King  has  been 
dealt  withal  be  practices  to  deal  against  Her  Majesty,  which  he  has  so  far 
denied  and  refused  to  enter  into,  as  they  have  lefl  dealing  therein^  but  what- 
soever the  king  or  he  knoweth  therein,  there  shall  be  nothing  hidden  from  Her 
Majesty,  as  Her  Mljesty  shall  know  very  shortly;  surely  it  seems  by  his 
speeches,  that  if  the  King  would  have  yielded  thereunto,  there  had  been  no 
small  company  of  French  in  Scotland  ere  now  to  disquiet  Her  Majesty.— 
This  being  ended,  I  dealt  with  him  eaniestly  for  the  stay  of  tbis  Parliament, 
which  now  approacheth  ;  or  at  the  least  that  there  may  be  nothing  done  therein^ 
to  tlie  prejudice  of  these  noblemen  and  others  now  in  England,  for  the  forfaulting 
of  their  livings  and  foods :  hereupon  he  made  a  long  discourse  to  me,  first  of' 
the  Earl  of  Angus  dealing  about  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  of  his  going  out, 
notwithstanding  of  sundrie  gracious  offers  the  King  had  made  him,  then  of  the 
road  of  Ruthven,  how  that  presently  after  they  had  the  King's  Majestv  in  their 
hands,  they  imprisoned  himself,  deidt  with  the  King  for  putting  of  the  Duke 
out  of  the  realme,  the  King  refused  so  to  do,  tliey  told  him  plainly  that  if  he 
would  not  he  should  have  the  Earl  of  Arran's  head  in  a  dish  ;  the  King  asked 
what  oifence  the  Earle  had  made  ?  and  they  answered  it  must  be  so,  and  should 
be  so ;  heivupon  for  the  safeguard  o£  Arran's  Hfe,  the  King  was  content  to  send 
away  the  Duke,  and  yet  Arran  afterwards  sundrie  times  in  danger  of  his  life  ; 
I  alledged  unto  him  the  king's  letter  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  his  acts  in 
council,  that  they  had  doM^iftothiog  but  for  his  servise,  and  with  his  good 
liking  and  contentment,,^no  aftswered  me,  he  durst  do  no  otherwise,  nor  could 
not  do  any  thing  but  tl)M  which  pleased  them,  with  such  a  number  of  other 
their  deahngs  with  the  King  whilest  be  was  in  their  hands  as  are  too  long  to  bo 
written,  and  too  bad  if  they  were  true ;  I  said  the  King  might  have  let  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  ambassador  have  known  his  mind  secretly,  and  Her  Majesty 
would  have  relieved  him ;  he  answered,  that  the  King  was  not  ignorant  that 
the  apprehensioBs  in  that  maoiier  proceeded  from  Mr.  Bow's  practice,  and 
thereby  durst  not  impart  so  much  to  hiVn,  and  yet  the  King  was  oontent,  and 
did  give  remission- to  as  many  as  would  acknowledge  their  faults,  and  ask  re- 
missioOf  and  snch- as  would  not,  he  thought  fit  to  banish,  to  try  their  further 
loyalty,  in  which  time  they  conspired  the  Kinr'i  second  apprehension,  and  the 
kilting  of  the  Earlpf  and  others,  and  seduced  tner  ministers  to  their  faction,  and 
yet  not  satiaAed  with  the  conspiracies  and  treasonable  dealings  (as  he  terms 
them),  are  entered  into  a  third,  being  in  England  under  Her  Majesty's  protec- 
tion to  dislionov  Her  Majaaty  as  &r  «a  h»  than  lietb,  orat  least  to  oaose  tho 
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King  conceive  eome  uokindness  in  Her  Majesty,  for  harboarin|^  of  llMai  f  I 
wrote  to  jow  what  the  conspiracy  was,  the  taking  of  Uie  King,  the  kiUmg  of 
the  Karle  of  Arran,  and  some  others,  the  taking  of  the  castle  of  Edinr,  and 
bringing  home  the  Earles  to  take  the  charge  of  the  King ;  all  which  (says  he) 
is  by  Dnimmond  confessed,  and  by  the  provost  of  Glencudden  not  greatly 
denied,  and  the  Constable  of  the  Castle  thereupon  fled ;  the  Earl  brought 
Drummond  with  him  as  far  as  Langton,  where  he  lay,  to  have  confessed  the 
conspiracy  before  me,  but  having  at  bis  lighting  received  a  blow  on  his  leg  with 
a  horse,  so  as  he  could  bring  him  no  further,  f  replied  that  I  thought  verily 
they  would  not  work  any  such  practices  in  respect  of  the  Queen*s  Majesty, 
abiding  within  her  realme,  and  if  there  be  any  such  practices  they  have  pro- 
ceeded from  others,  and  they  not  privie  unto  them ;  and  that  if  it  be  not  ap- 
parently proved  avainst  them,  that  it  will  be  thought  to  be  some  practice  to 
aggravate  the  fault,  and  to  make  them  the  more  odious  to  the  King.  He 
answered  me,  that  it  should  be  proved  so  sufficiently,  that  they  should  not 
be  able  with  Ijuth  to  deny  it,  for  their  own  hands  is  to  be  showed  to  part  of 
it,  and  therefore  concluded,  that  if  Her  Majesty  should  so  press  the  King  for 
them  at  this  time  that  would  rather  hinder  this  matter  of  the  amity,  nor  fur- 
ther it,  and  that  since  they  seek  chiefly  his  life,  he  could  not,  in  any  reason, 
seek  to  do  them  any  good ;  and  besides  he  assured  me,  that  if  he  would,  he 
dared  not,  this  last  matter  being  fallen  out,  as  it  is ;  and  surely  if  this  matter 
had  not  fiiUen  out,  I  would  not  have  doubted  the  restoring  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar  very  shortly,  if  Her  Majesty  would  have  employed  me  therein,  bat  for  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  I  perceive  the  King  is  persuaded  that  both  he,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Douglasses,  have  conceived  so  mortall  an  hatred  against  him  and  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  about  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  if  they  were  at  home,  to- 
morrow next,  they  would  not  leave  to  practise  and  conspire  the  death  of  them 
both,  and  therefore  a  hard  matter  to  do  any  thing  for  him  :  finally,  he  conclnded 
and  required  me  to  assure  Her  Majesty  from  the  King,  that  there  shall  nothing 
be  hid  from  her,  nor  any  thing  left  undone  that  may  satisfie  Her  Majesty  with 
reason,  and  that  the  King  shall  never  do  any  thing,  nor  consent  to  have  any 
thing  done  in  her  prejudice,  so  long  as  he  had  any  credit  with  him,  or  authority 
under  him.  Having  this  far  proceeded,  he  desired  to  show  me  his  commission, 
which  is  under  the  great  seal,  to  himself  only,  which  is  as  large  as  may  be,  and 
yet  sundrie  of  the  privie  councel  there  with  him,  but  not  one  in  commission^ 
nor  present,  nor  near  us  all  this  time,  having  spent  almost  five  hours  in  these 
matters ;  he  presented  to  me  the  Master  of  Oray,  who  delivered  to  me  a  letter 
from  the  King  in  his  commendation,  whom  I  perceive  the  King  means  to  send 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  therefore  requires  a  safe-conduct  for  his  passage,  which  I 
pray  yow  procure,  and  to  send  it  so  soon  as  you  may.  I  let  him  understand  of  the 
Lord  Seaton's  negociation  with  the  French  King.  He  swore  to  me,  that  Beaton 
was  but  a  knave,  and  that  it  was  partly  against  his  will,  that  he  should  be  sent 
thither.  But  his  commission  and  instruction  being  of  no  great  importanoo,  he 
yielded  the  sooner ;  and  if  Seaton  was  .gone  beyond  his  instructions,  whioh 
Arran  drew  himself,  ho  will  make  Seaton  smart  for  it.  Touching  William  New- 
gate and  Mark  Golgan,  he  protested  he  never  heard  of  any  such  ;  he  says  there 
was  a  little  poor  soul,  with  a  black  beard,  come  thither  a-begging,  who  said  he 
was  an  enemy  to  Desmond,  to  whom  he  gave  d  croun,  but  never  heard  of  him 
since,  and  for  any  Scots  man  going  into  Ireland,  he  says  there  is  no  such  matter; 
if  there  be,  there  may  be  some  few  raskals  that  he  knows  not  of;  and  touching 
the  coming  of  any  Jesuits  into  Scotland,  he  says  it  is  but  the  slanderous  devise 
of  the  King^s  enemys,  and  such  as  would  have  the  world  believe  the  King  were 
ready  to  revolt  in  religion,  who  the  world  shall  well  see  will  continue  as  con- 
stant therein,  as  what  Prince  soever  professed  it  most :  and  the  Earle  himself 
dos  protest  to  roe,  tliat  to  his  knowledge,  he  never  saw  a  Jesuit  in  his  life,  and 
did  assure  me  if  there  was  any  in  Scotland,  they  should  not  do  so  much  harm 
in  Scotland,  as  their  ministers  would  do,  if  they  preach  such  doctrine  as  they 
did  in  Scotland ;  and  touching  one  Bollanden,  of  whem  I  wrote  to  yow,  1  heard 
fi*om  Mr.  Colvil,  the  Earle  avows  constantly  that  he  knows  not,  nor  hath  not 
heard  of  any  such  man,  but  he  would  inquire  at  the  Justice  derk,  and  would 
inform  me  what  he  oould  learn  of  that :  thus  I  have  made  yow  as  short  a  di«* 
wane  ••  I  ^aa  of  so  many  natten,  so  long  disoouned  apoa,  but  those  are  lli^ 
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(iriikcipal  points  of  all  our  talk,  so  near  as  I  can  romeckber  it,  and  for  this  time  I 
commit  yow  to  the  Almighty.    At  Berwick  the  14tb  ef  August,  1684. 

The  King  is  very  desirous  to  have 
my  son  Robert  G.arrie  to  come  to  Mm^ 
1  pray  yow  know  Her  Majesty's  pleasure^ 

AftanUAimoen  to  <As  Christ  or  Articles  proponed  to  the  Lord  HuntdmUt  Mf 

down  in  another  Porm* 

As  to  the  strait  and  severe  persecution  of  all  such,  as  have  been  noted  to  haver 
been  well  affected  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  it  cannot  appear  they  were  either  fOr 
that  cause  punished,  or  hardly  dealt  with,  since  His  Majesty  of  Iftte  has  been  so 
careful  and  diligent  to  ohoice  out  good  instruments  to  deal  betwixt  Her  Majesty 
and  him,  as  His  Majesty  has  done  m  electing  of  Your  Lordship  and  me :  besides 
that  in  all  their  accusations,  their  good  will  and  affection  bom  to  Her  Majesty 
was,  at  no  time,  laid  to  their  charge,  but  capital  actions  of  treason  many  way 
tried  now  be  the  whole  three  estates,  and  more  than  manifest  to  the  world. 

As  for  His  Majesty  inhibiting,  by  public  proclamation,  such  as  were  banished^ 
not  to  repair  in  England ;  the  bruits  and  whisperings  that  came  to  His  Majesty's 
ears  of  their  conspiracies  and  treasons,  which  since  syn  they  accomplished,  sor 
far  as  in  them  lay,  moved  His  Majesty  to  inhibit  them  to  repair  to  any  place,  sa 
near  His  Majesty's  realm,  lest  they  should  have  attempted  these  things,  which 
shortly  they  did  attempt,  being  farther  off,  and  more  distant  both  by  sea  and 
laifd. 

As  for  reception  of  Jesuits,  and  others,  Hei'  Majesty's  fugitives,  and  not 
delivering  them  according  to  his  promise,  as  Tour  Liofdship  propones.  His 
Majesty  would  be  most  glad,  that  so  it  might  fall'  out  by  Your  Lordship's  tra- 
viles,  that  no  fugitive  of  either  realme  should  be  received  of  either,  and  w1ien> 
so  shall  be,  it  shall  not  fail  on  His  Majesty's  part,  sibeit  in  very  deed  this*  time 
bygono  His  Majesty  has  been  constrained  to  receipt  Her  Majesty's  mean  rebells 
and  fugitives,  contrar  his  good  naturall,  since  Her  Majesty  hath  receipt,  in 
effect,  the  whole  and  greatest  rebells  and  traitors  His  Majesty  hr  his  own  blood 
ever  had ;  as  for  the  agreement  with  His  Majesty's  mother  anent  their  associa- 
tion, His  Majesty  has  commanded  me,  in  presence  of  your  Lordship's  servant, 
to  assure  Her  Majesty  and  Your  Lordiship,  in  His  Majesty's  name,  that  it  is 
altogether  false,  and  an  untruth,  nor  any  such  like  matter  done  yet. 

His  Majesty  has  also  commanded  me  to  assure  Your  Lordship,  thtt  if  is  also 
false  and  untrue,  that  His  Majesty  has,  by  any  means  direct  or  indirect,  sent  any 
message  to  the  Pope,  or  received  smy  from  him  ;  or  that  His  Majesty  has  dealt 
with  Spain  or  any  foreigners,  to  harm  Her  Majesty  or  her  realm,  which  His 
Majesty  could  have  no  honour  to  da,  Hua  good  intelligence  taking  place,  as  I 
hope  in  God  it  shall. 

As  concerning  the  contemptuous  usage  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers  sent  unto 
His  Majesty,  His  Majesty  used  none  of^thetai  so,  and  if  .His  Majesty  had,  suffi- 
eient  cause  was  given  fa^  them,  as  some  of  their  own  writs  do  yet  testify ;  as  I 
more  particularly  showed  Your  Lordship  at  Foulden  at  eur  Ittte  meeting. 

No.  XLIV.  (p.  251.) 

ne  ScoUuh  ^ueen*t  Offen  lipon  the  Effect  of  Ber  tAbtrty  prop&imded  by  her 

Secretary  Jfaw^  Jfovenibery  1584. 

(Cott  Lfb.  Callg.  e.  vHi.    A  Copy.} 

Thc  Queen  my  mistress  being  once  well  fcssui^d  of  ToUf  Majesty's  amity, 

1.  Will  declare  openly  that  she  will  (as  it  is  sincefeiy  her  meaning^  straitly  to 
Join  unto  Your  Majesty;  and  to  the  same  to  yield  and  bear  the  chief  nonour  and 
respect,  before  all  other  Kings  and  Prince  in  Christendom. 

2.  She  wilt  swear,  and  pi'ote'st  solemnly,  c  stneere  forgetfuHness  of  all  wrongs 
whioh  she  may  pretend  to  have  been  doriis  Unto  her  in  this  i^alm,  and  will  never 
in  any  sort  or  mannef  wh\atsoever,  show  oflbnce  for  the  same. 

8.  She  will  ftVo#  and  aokmowledge,  ai  weU  in  her  own  partirtnlsar  aanWiM 
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■fao  fbr  hsr  hein  and  othon  deioenduig  of  >  her  for  ever,  Tour  Mi^est^r*  fiv  jwtf 
troe,  and  lawful  Qneen  of  England. 

4.  And  consequently,  will  renounce,  ae  well  for  henelf  ae  for  her  eaid  heirs, 
all  rights  and  pretences  which  she  may  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  during 
Tour  Majestr'alife,  and  other  prejudice. 

5.  She  will  revoke  all  acts  and  shews,  by  her  heretofore  made,  of  pretence  to 
this  said  crown  to  the  prejudice  of  Your  Majesty,  as  may  be  the  taking  of  the 
arms  and  stile  of  Queen  of  England,  by  the  commandment  of  King  Francis  her 
late  lord  and  husband. 

6.  She  will  renounce  the  Pope's  buU  for  so  much  as  may  be  expounded  to 
torn  in  her  favour,  or  for  her  behoof,  touching  the  deprivation  of  Your  Majesty, 
and  will  declare  that  she  will  never  help  and  serve  herself  with  it. 

7.  She  will  not  prosecute,  during  Your  Majesty^s  life,  by  open  force  or  other* 
ways,  any  public  declaration  of  her  right  in  the  succession  of  this  realm,  so  as 
secret  assurance  be  given  unto  her,  or  at  tbe  least  public  promise,  that  no 
deciding  thereof  shall  be  made  in  the  prejudice  of  her,  or  of  tbe  King  her  son, 
during  Your  Majesty's  life,  nor  aiVer  your  decease,  untill  such  time  as  they  have 
been  heard  thereupon,  in  publick,  free,  and  general  assembly  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  said  realm. 

8.  She  will  not  practise,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  of  Your  Majesty's  suh- 
jeots,  neither  within  nor  out  of  your  realm,  anv  thing  tending  to  war,  civil  or 
foreign,  against  Your  Majesty  and  your  estate,  be  it  under  pretext  of  religion, 
or  for  civil  and  politick  government. 

9.  She  will  not  maintain  or  support  any  of  your  subjectj  declared  rebels,  and 
convicted  of  treason  against  you. 

10.  She  will  enter  into  the  association,  which  was  showed  her  at  Wingfield 
for  the  surety  of  Your  Majesty's  life,  so  as  there  be  mended  or  right  explicated 
some  clauses  which  I  will  show  to  Your  Majesty,  when  1  shall  have  the  copy 
thereof,  as  I  have  before  time  required. 

11.  She  will  not  treat  with  foreign  Kings  and  Princes,  for  any  war  or  trouble 
against  this  state,  and  will  renounce  from  this  time,  all  enterprises  made  or  to  be 
made  in  her  favour  for  that  respect. 

13.  Furthermore,  this  realm  being  assailed  by  any  civil  or  foreign  war,  she 
will  take  part  with  Your  Majesty,  and  will  assist  vou  in  your  defence  with  all 
her  forces  and  means,  depending  of  herself  with  all  her  friends  of  Christendom. 

13.  And  to  that  effect,  for  tlie  mutual  defence  and  maintenance  of  Your 
Majesty,  and  the  two  realms  of  this  isle,  she  will  enter  with  Your  Majesty  in  a 
league  defensive  as  shall  be  more  particularlv  advised,  and  will  perswade  as 
much  ns  in  her,  tbe  King  her  son  to  do  the  like.  The  leagues  witii  all  parts 
abroad  remaining  firm,  and  especially  the  antient  league  between  Franco  and 
Scotland,  in  that  which  shall  not  be  aniinst  this  present. 

14.  She  .will  enter  into  a  league  offensive,  having  good  assurance  or  secret 
declaration  and  acknowledgment  of  her  right  in  the  succession  of  this  crown,  and 
promise  that  happening  any  breach  betwixt  France  and  this  realm,  (which  she 
prayeth  God  never  to  happen,^  the  just  value  of  her  dowry  shall  be  placed  for 
her  in  lands  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

15.  For  assurances  of  her  promises  and  covenants,  she  doth  offer  to  abide 
herself  in  this  realm  for  a  certain  time,  (better  hostage  can  she  not  give  than 
her  own  person,)  which,  so  as  she  be  kept  in  the  liberty  here  before  propounded, 
is  net  in  case  to  escape  secretly  out  of  this  country,  in  the  sickly  state  she  is  in, 
and  with  the  good  order  which  Your  Majesty  can  take  therein. 

16.  And  in  case  Your  Majesty  do  agree  to  her  full  and  whole  deliverance,  to 
retire  herself  at  her  will  out  of  this  realm,  the  said  Queen  of  Scots  she  will  give 
sufficient  hostage  for  such  time  as  will  be  advised. 

17.  If  she  abide  in  this  realm,  she  will  promise  not  to  depart  out  of  it  without 
your  liconce,  so  as  it  be  promised  unto  her  that  her  state,  in  such  liberty  as  sball 
be  accorded  unto  her  shall  not  be  in  any  sort  altered,  untill  after  tiyaU  to  have 
attempted  against  your  life,  or  other  trouble  of  your  estate. 

18.  If  she  go  into  Scotland,  she  will  promise  to  alter  nothing  there  in  the 
religion  which  is  now  used  there,  she  being  suffered  to  have  Vie  exercise  of 
hers,  for  her  and  her  household,  as  it  was  at  her  return  out  of  France ;  and 
fttjrthfiiri  to  puU  out  9very  root  of  new  division  between  the  subjectift  thai  iloo» 
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of  tiM  rabjeett  of  Scotland  shsll  bo  tifted  for  his  oonwiMloo,  nor  conatismed  to 
go  to  the  serf  ioe  of  the  contraiy  religrion. 

19.  She  wiU  frnnt  a  general  abolition  of  all  offences,  done  against  her  in 
Scotland,  and  things  shidl  remain  there  as  they  are  at  this  pieoent,  for  that 
respect,  saving  that  which  hath  been  done  against  her  honour,  which  she 
meaneth  to  have  revoked  and  annulled. 

SO.  She  will  travel  to  settle  a  sure  and  general  reconciliation  between  the 
nobility  of  the  cocmtry,  and  to  caose  to  be  appointed  about  the  King  her  son, 
and  in  his  council,  such  as  shall  be  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  country,  and  the  amity  of  the  realm. 

21.  She  will  do  her  best  to  content  Tour  Majesty,  in  favour  of  the  Scots  lords 
banished  and  refuged  hither,  upon  their  due  submission  to  their  Princes,  and 
Your  Majesty*s  promise  to  assist  the  said  Queen  and  King  of  Scotland  against 
them,  if  they  happen  to  fall  into  their  former  faults. 

2S.  She  will  proceed  to  the  marriage  of  the  King  her  son,  with  the  advioo 
and  good  council  of  Your  Majesty. 

23.  As  she  will  pass  nothing  without  the  King  her  son,  so 'doth  she  desire 
that  he  intervene  conjointly  with  her  in  this  treaty,  for  the  greater  and  perfecter 
assurance  thereof;  for  otherwise  any  thing  can  hardly  be  established  to  be  sound 
and  continue. 

24.  The  said  Scotch  Queen  trosteth,  that  the  French  King,  her  good  brother, 
according  to  the  good  affection  which  he  hath  always  showed  her,  and  hath 
been  afresh  testified  onto  me  by  Monsr.  de  Mannissiere  for  this  said  treaty,  will 
very  willingly  intervene,  and  will  assist  her  for  the  surety  of  her  promises. 

25.  And  so  will  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Lorrain,  following  the  will  of 
the  said  King,  will  bind  themselves  thereunto. 

26.  For  other  Kings  and  Princes  of  Christendom,  she  will  essay  to  obtain  the 
like  of  them,  if  for  greater  solemnity  and  approbation  of  the  treaty  it  be  found 
to  be  necessary. 

27.  She  doth  desire  Speedy  answer,  and  final  conclusion  of  the  premisses, 
to  the  end  to  meet  in  time  with  all  inconveniences. 

28.  And  in  the  mean  time,  the  more  to  strengthen  the  said  treaty,  as  made 
hj  her  of  a  pnre  and  frank  will,  she  desireth  that  demonstration  be  made  of 
^OQM  releasement  of  her  captivity. 

Oft^'ee/isfit  agairut  ifu  SesTlif^  Qoeen,  under  Seeretmy  WtUtinghami^i  Bani^ 

Jfcvember^  1584. 

Tbs  Queen  of  Scots  is  ambitious,  and  standeth  ill  afiected  to  Her  Majesty, 
imd  therefore  it  cannot  be  but  that  her  Uberty  should  bring  peril  unto  H«r 
Majesty. 

That  her  enlargement  will  give  comfort  to  Papists,  and  other  ill  afibeted  sab- 
jects,  and  greatly  advance  the  opinion  had  of  her  title  as  successor. 

That  as  long  as  she  shall  be  continued  in  Her  Majesty's  possession,  she  may 
Serve  as  it  wore  a  gage  of  Her  Majesty's  surety,  for  that  her  friends,  for  fear  of 
the  danger  she  may  be  thrown  into,  in  case  any  thing  should  be  done  in  ker 
fcvour,  dan  not  attempt  any  thing  in  the  oflbnce  of  Her  Majesty. 


Ab>wil«ri 


'  1584.  i  ^'^^  Course  toertJU  to  ht  iaien  mih  the  Queen  ofSaOt^  eiih» 
•  /     to  be  enlarged  or  twt. 


I     to  be  enlargei 

[Coct  Lib.  OsL  &] 


Tm  course  to  be  taken  with  the  said  Queen  maybe  oonsidered  of  In  thiM 
degrees;  either, 

1.  To  continue  her  under  custody  in  that  state  she  now  is. 

2.  To  restrain  her  of  the  present  liberty  she  now  hath. 

3.  Or  to  set  her  at  liberty  upon  caution. 

1.  Touching  the  first,  to  continue  her  under  custodv  in  that  state  she  now  It; 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  Princes  that  favour  that  Queen,  upon  tho  oom* 

Elaint  she  maketh  of  hard  usage,  are  greatly  moved  with  commiseration  towards 
er,  and  promise  to  do  their  endeavour  for  her  liberty,  for  which  purpose  her 
iinistors  solicit  them  daily. 
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And  to  more  them  the  more  te  pity  her  cue,  ahe  acqaatateth  them  with  her 
offers  made  to  Her  MajoBtj,  which  appeared  to  be  no  leiM  profitable  than  rea^ 
■enable  for  Her  Majesty,  so  as  the  refusal  and  rejecting  giveth  her  friends  and 
favourers  cause  to  think  her  hardly  dealt  withal,  and  therefore  may,  with  the 
better  ground  and  reason,  attempt  somewhat  for  the  setting  of  her  at  liberty. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  said  Queen,  upon  this  refusal,  finding  her  case  des- 
perate, will  continue  her  practice  under  hand,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  not 
only  for  her  delivery,  but  to  obtain  to  the  present  possession  of  this  crown  upon 
her  {iretended  title,  as  she  hath  hitherto  done,  as  appeareth,  and  is  most  mani- 
festr  by  letters  and  plots  intercepted,  and  chiefly  by  that  late  alteration  of  Scot- 
land, which  hath  proceeded  altogether  by  her  direction,  whereby  a  gap  is  laid 
open  for  the  malioe  of  all  Her  Majesty's  enemies,  so  as  it  appeareth  that  this 
manner  of  keeping  her,  with  such  number  of  persons  as  she  now  hath,  and  with 
liberty  to  write  and  receive  letters  (being  duly  considered),  is  offensive  to  the 
Princes,  the  said  Queen*s  friends;  rather  chargeable  than  profitable  to  Her 
Majesty :  and  subject  to  all  such  practices  as  may  peril  Her  Majesty^s  person  or 
estate,  without  any  provision  for  Her  Majesty's  safety,  and  therefore  no  way  to 
be  liked  of.  «. 

2.  Touching  the  aeeoad,  to  restrain  her  in  a  more  straighter  degree  of  the 
liberty  she  haUi  hitherto  enjoyed. 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  thought  a  remedy  very  apt  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
dangerous  practices  fostered  heretofore  by  her :  for,  true  it  is,  that  this  remedy 
might  prove  very  profitable,  if  the  realm  of  Scotland  stood  in  that  sort  devoted 
to  Her  Majesty,  as  lew  years  past  it  did ;  and  if  the  King  of  that  realm  were 
not  likely,  as  well  for  the  release  of  his  mother,  as  for  the  advancement  of  both 
their  pretended  titles,  to  attempt  somewhat  against  this  realm  and  Her  Majesty, 
wherein  he  should  neither  lack  foreign  assistance,  nor  a  party  here  within  this 
realm :  Bat  the  King  and  that  realm  standing  affected  as  they  do,  this  restraint, 
instead  of  remedying,  is  likely  to  breed  these  inconveniences  following^: 

First,  It  will  increase  the  offence  both  in  him,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Princes 
her  friends,  that  misliked  of  her  restraint. 

Secondly,  it  will  give  them  just  cause  to  take  some  way  of  redress. 

Lastly,  It  is  to  be  doubted,  that  it  may  provoke  some  desperate  ill-disposed 
person,  all  hope  of  her  liberty  removed,  to  attempt  somewhat  against  Her 
Majesty's  own  person  (a  matter  above  aU  others  to  be  weighed),  wluch  incon- 
vemencv  being  duly  considered,  it  will  appear  maoifeetly  that  the  restraint,  in 
a  straighter  degree,  is  likely  to  prove  a  remedy  subject  to  very  hard  events. 

The  latter  degree,  whether  it  were  fit  to  set  the  said  Queen  at  liberty,  minis* 
treth  some  cause  of  doubt,  touching  the  manner  of  the  liberty,  in  what  sort  the 
same  is  ,to  be  performed,  whether  to  be  continued  here  within  the  realm,  or  to 
be  restored  into  her  own  country. 

But  first,  this  proposition,  before  the  particulaiitiee  be  wejighed,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered in  generaltty. 

For  it  is  veij  hard  for  a  well-affeoted  subject,  that  tendreth  Her  Majesty's 
surety,  and  weigheth  either  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  being  inclined  to 
ambition  and  revenge,  or  her  former  actions,  what  practices  she  hath  set  on  foot 
most  dangerous  for  Her  Majesty  and  this  realo},  to  allow  of  her  ^berty,  being 
not  made  acquainted  with  such  causes,  as  time  hath  wrought,  to  make  it  less 
perilous  than  it  hath  been,  uQr  with  such  cautions  as  may,  in  some  sort,  be 
devised  to  prevent  both  her  ambition  a^d  malice ;  aj^id  thereforsi  to  make  this 
apparent. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  danger  that  was  in  the  mother,  is  now  grown 
to  be  in  the  son.  He  pretendeth  the  same  title  she  doth :  Such  as  do  affect  her, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  do  aflbct  him  (and  be  is  the  more  dangerous  for  that 
he  is  unmarried,  which  may  greatly  advance  his  fortune ;  and  that  he  is  a  man, 
whereby  he  may  enter  into  action  m  his  own  person) ;  where  she  is  restrained, 
he  is  at  liberty ;  his  own  realm  is  now  altogether  at  his  devotion,  and  the  party 
affected  to  this  crown  abased  ;  so  as  the  matter  duly  considered,  neither  Uberty 
nor  restraint  doth  greatly  alter  the  case  for  perils  towands  Her  Majesty,  unless 
by  SQch  promises  as  mav  be  made  by  way  of  treaty  with  her,  the  danger  likely 
to  ffTOW  from  the  King  her  son  be  provided  for. 

Bat  .in  tins  behalf  it  may  be  objected,  that  so  long  u  the  mother  remains  v^ 
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Her  Mtjattj^i  hands,  the  King  will  attempt  nothing  for  fear  of  hia  mother'a 
peril. 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  answered,  first.  That  they  hbpe  that  Her  Majesty, 
being  a  prince  of  justice,  and  inclined  to  mercy,  will  not  punish  the  mother  for 
the  Bon^s  offence,  unless  she  shall  be  found  by  good  proof,  culpable.  Seconda- 
rily, Tbat  men  will  not  be  over  hasty,  considering  in  what  predicament  the  King 
standeth  teaching  his  expectation  of  this  crown,  to  advise  any  thing  that  in 
time  fUtia«  may  he  -dangerous  to  the  giver  of  such  counsel  as  may  reach  to  his 
tuother^B  peril. 

And  lastly,  The  taking  away  of  his  mother,  he  being  strong  in  the  field  through 
both  foreign  assistance,  and  a  party  here  within  the  realm,  will  appear  so  weak 
a  remedy  (which  may  rather  exasperate  both  him  and  her  party,  to  proceed 
with  more  courage  and  heat  to  revenge,  if  any  such  hard  measure  should  be 
offered  unto  her),  as  they  wilU  suppose,  for  the  reason  above  spedfied,  that  no 
such  extremity  will  be  used. 

it  may  also  be  objected,  that  the  setting  of  her  at  liberty  will  greatly  encourage 
the  Papists  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  herein,  if  the  provision  be  duly  con- 
sidered, that  may  be  made  by  Parliament  both  here  and  there,  they  shall  rather 
find  cause  of  discomfort  than  otherwise. 

These  two  doubts  being  resolved,  and  the  perils  that  was  in  the  mother 
appearing  most  manifestly  to  be  seen  in  the  son  accompanied  with  more  dangec, 
with  due  consideration  had  also  of  such  remedies  as  may  be  provided  for  the 
preventing  of  the  dangers,  that  her  liberty  may  minister  just  cause  to  doubt  of; 
there  will  be  good  cause  of  hope  found,  that  the  same  will  rather  breed  benefit 
than  perils. 

Now  it  resteth,  in  what  sort  the  said  liberty  shall  be  performed ;  if  it  shaU  be 
thought  meet  she  shall  be  continued  within  the  realm  with  some  limitation, 
especially  in  that  place  where  she  now  residetfa,  the  country  round  about  beix^ 
so  infected  in  religion  as  it  is,  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  that  will  very  much 
increase  the  corruption,  and  falling  away  in  that  behalf.  Besides,  she  should 
have  commodity,  witli  much  more  ease  and  speed,  to  entertain  practices  within 
this  realm,  than  by  being  in  her  own  country. 

If  abroad  freely  without  limitation  either  in  Scotland  or  France,  then  shall 
Her  Majesty  lose  the  gages  of  her  safety,  then  shall  she  be  at  hand  to  give 
advice  in  furtherance  of  such  practices,  as  have  been  laid  for  to  stir  trouble  in 
this  realm,  wherein  she  hath  been  a  principal  party. 

For  the  first,  it  is  answered  before,  that  the  respect  of  any  perils  that  may 
beifal  anto  her,  will  in  no  sort  restrain  her  son.  For  the  other,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered what  harm  her  advice  will  work  unto  herself  in  respect  of  the  violation 
of  the  treaty,  and  the  provision  that  may  be  mado  in  Parliament  here,  it  is  to 
be  thought,  that  she  will  then  be  well  advised,  before  she  attempt  any  such  mat- 
ter, which  now  she  may  do  without  perill.  Besides  such  Prince^ias  have  inter- 
posed their  faith  and  promise  for  her,  cannot  with  honour  assist  her,  wherein 
the  French  King  will  not  be  found  very  forward,  who,  in  most  friendly  sort, 
hath  lately  rejected  all  such  requests,  propounded  either  by  her,  or  her  son's 
ministers,  that  might  any  way  onend  Her  Majesty.  And  so  to  conclude,  seeing 
the  cause  of  her  grief  shall  be  taken  away ;  tne  French  King  gratified,  who  is 
a  mediator  for  her,  and  will  mislike,  that,  bv  any  Spanish  practiee,  she  should 
be  drawn  to  violate  her  faith,  that  the  rest  of'^the  Princes  shall  have  no  just  cause 
of  ofience,  but  rather  to  think  honourably  of  Her  Majesty  considering  the  Scot- 
tish Queen's  carriage  towards  her,  which  hath  deserved  no  way  any  such  fhvour; 
the  noblemen  of  Scotland  shall  be  restored,  who  will  he  a  good  stay  of  suoh 
ooonsells  as  may  tend  to  the  troubling  of  this  realm,  especially  having  so  good 
a  ground  of  warrant  as  the  Parliament  to  stand  unto ;  the  charges  and  pwiUs 
which  her  practices  might  have  bred  to  this  realm  shall  be  avoided ;  and  lastly, 
the  hope  of  the  Papists  shall  be  taken  away,  by  such  good  provisions,  as  in  both 
the  realms  may  be  made,  whereby  the  penlls  that  might  fall  into  Her  Majesty's 
own  person  (a  matter  of  all  others  to  be  weighed)  shall  be  avoided,  whea  ov  thb 
change  that  may  grow  by  any  such  wicked  and  ungodly  practice,  they  thaU  ■•• 
th«r  oaee  no  way  rdi«ved  in  point  of  religion. 
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BMiom  to  induee  Mer  MtueMty  to  proceed  ui  tfu  TVeafy  under  Seentmp 

JVaiiwghaaCe  Hand. 

[Goo.  Ub.  CaL  c  8.] 

That  sodi  plotg  as  hare  of  late  yean  been  deriaed  (tending  to  the  raiaing  oi 
troable  within  thia  realm)  have  grown  from  the  Scota  Queea^t  miniateri  and 
favoaren,  not  without  her  allowance  and  seeking :  Or, 

That  the  means  used  by  the  said  miniaters,  to  induce  Princes  to  give  ear  to 
the  said  plots,  is  phncipallj  groonded  upon  some  commiaeration  had  of  har 
restraint.  ** 

That  the  stay,  why  the  said  plota  have  not  been  put  in  execution,  hath  pro« 
ceeded,  for  thai  the  aaid  Princea  have,  for  the  moat  part,  been  entertained  with 
home  and  domestic  troubles. 

That  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  that  now  their  realma  begin  to  be  quiet,  that 
aomewhat  will  be  attempted  in  her  favours  by  the  aaid  Priucea. 

That  it  is  also  to  be  doubted,  that  somewhat  may'b^  attempted  by  some  of  her 
iautors  in  an  extraordinary  sort,  to  the  perill  of  Her  Majesty. 

That  for  the  preaervation  thereof,  it  ahall  be  convenient  for  Her  Majesty  to 
proceed  to  the  finiahing  of  the  treaty,  not  long  aithenoe  begun  betwoeo  her  and 
ibB  aaid  Queen, 

No.  XLV.  (p.  255.) 

Letter  of  ^,  Mary  to  Q.  EUaabefh*  . 
iOott.Lib.Oail.B.VIILiU.147.  AnorigtaaL) 

Madame  ma  boknb  beur, 
M^AssaaxANT  que  voua  avez  eu  communication  d^une  lettre  de  Gray  qne 
▼ostre  homme  Semer  me  livra  hier  aouba  le  nom  de  mon  filz  y  reoognoiaaant 
quasi  de  mot  a  la  mot  meames  raisons  que  le  dit  Gray  m^escrivit  en  chiure  estant 
dernierement  pres  de  vous  desmontrant  la  suifisaoce  k.  bonne  intention  du  per* 
sonage  je  vous  prieray  seulement  suivant  ce  que  si  devant  je  vous  ay  taut  instan* 
tement  importune  que  vous  me  permettiez  deaclaireir  librement  et  ouvertement 
ce  point  de  raasociation>  d^entro  moy  et  mon  fill  et  me  dossier  les  mains  poor 
prooeder  avec  lui  comme  je  jugerav  eatre  requia  pour  son  bien  &  le  mien.  Kx 
j*entreprendz  quoy  que  Pon  vous  die  U  puisse  en  rapporter  de  faire  raentir  oe 
petit  brouillon  qui  persuade  par  aucuns  de  voa  ministrea  a  entrepris  cette  separa* 
tion  entre  moy  k,  mon  enfant,  &  pour  y  commencer  je  vous  suppUe  m'octroyer 
qui  je  puisse  parler  a  ce  jnstioe  clerk  qui  vous  a  este  nouvellement  envoys  pour 
mander  par  luy  a  mon  filz  mon  intention  sur  cela,  ce  qui  je  me  promis  que  no 
me  mfuserez,  quant  ce  ne  seroit  que  pour  demontrer  en  effect  la  bonne  intention 
que  vous  m^avez  asseur^  avoir  a  Taccord  &  entretien  de  natural  devoir  entre  la 
mere  k,  Tenfant  qui  dit  en  bonnes  termes  estre  empeecbe  poor  vous  me  tenant 
captive  en  un  desert  ce  que  vous  ne  pourrezmieux  desmentir  k  faire  paroitre 
vostre  bon  desir  a  notre  union  que  me  donnant  lea  moyena  d^y  prooeder,  k  noa 
m*en  retenir  et  empescber  comme  aucune  dea  vos  ministrea  pretendent  a  fin  de 
laisser  toujours  lieu  a  leur  mauvais  k  stnistres  practiques  entre  noua.  La  lettre 
porte  quo  I'association  n*est  pas  passte,  auasi  ne  luy  ai  je  jamaia  dit,  bienque 
mon  iUz  avoit  acoepte ;  Sc  que  nous  en  avions  convenu  ensemble,  comme  Taoto 
sign^  de  sa  main,  k  ees  lettres  tant  a  moy,  que  en  France  en  font  foy,  ayaat 
donn^  ee  memo  temoinage  de  sa  booche  propre  a  plusieurs  ambassadeurs  et  per* 
sonnes  de  credit,  s^excnsant  de  ne  Poaer  fiure  publier  par  craint  de  voos  soule« 
ment,  demandant  forces  pour  vous  resistor  d'avant  de  ce  declarer  si  ouveK  ^meat 
estant  joomellement  persuade  au  contraire  par  vos  ministers  qui  luy  piome* 
toyent  avecque  nne  entreire  a  Torek  le  faire  deolatrer  votre  heretaer.  Au  sor* 
plus  Madame  quand  mon  enfant  seroit  si  malheuranx  que  de  s'opimastrer  en 
cette  extfcmo  impiety  k  ingratitude  vers  moy,  je  ne  puis  penser  que  vous  non 
plus  qu*at9cun  aultre  Prince  de  la  Chretient^,  le  voulissiez  eu  cela  applaudir  on 
aiBintanir  pour  lay  fnyre  aiM)uorir  ma  malediction  sins  qne  pkitoa  u 
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•ear  lay  faire  reeognoitra  la  raiaoii  trop  joste  &  endant  d»?iBt  IHmi-  b  Im 
hommM.  Helas  &  eacorci  ne  luy  Touloier  j^en  ofter,  majs  donaer  avao  droit 
ee  qu^il  tieot  par  usarpation.  Je  me  sola  da  tout  oomausa  a  toub,  &  fidelement 
faitea  n  il  vous  plmt  que  je  ne  en  loje  pis  qa^aupravant,  k,  que  le  faulsete  dea 
ons  ne  prevale  desvant  la  verite  vera  vous,  pour  bien  recevant  maU  &  la  pliia 
grande  affliction  qae  me  ecaurroit  arriver  a  ecavoir  la  parte  de  mon  file.  Je 
vooB  supplie  de  me  mander  en  cas  qu^il  pereiate  en  cette  m^eeconnoissance  de 
aon  devoir,  que  de  luy  ou  de  moy  il  voue  plaist  advouer  pour  legiltime  Roy  ou 
Royne  d^Ecosee,  &  si  vous  aves  agreable  de  poureuivre  avec  moy  a  part  la  traiU 
commence  entre  nous  de  quoy  je  voua  requiere  eans  plua  attendre  de  reifionM 
de  ce  mal  gouvemd  enfant  voua  on  reqoerrant  avec  autant  d^afiection  que  je 
■ens  mon  ccBur  oppren^  d'eaauy.  Pour  Dieu  ■ouvenez  voua  de  la  proroeaee  que 
m^avez  faites  de  me  prendre  en  votre  protection  me  reportant  de  tout  a  voua  & 
ear  ee  priant  Dieu  qu'il  voue  viueille  preeerver  de  touti  voe  ennemys  &  disei- 
mulez  amys,  comme  je  le  desire  de  me  conaoler  &  de  me  venger  de  ceuls  qui 
pourchasfent  un  tel  malheur  entre  la  mere  &  Tenfant.  Je  cesseray  de  voua 
troubler,  male  non  a  m'ennuier  que  je  ne  recoive  quelque  consolation  de  voua 
ii  de  Dieu  encore  an  coup  je  le  supplie  de  vous  garder  de  tout  periL  Futh« 
bery  zii  Mara. 

Votre  fidelement  vooee  saiur 

ai  obeissant  eooaine, 
AlaReyned'AngletaneMadameflnkboiiiia  MARIE  (t. 

aoBur  k,  oooaiiMk 
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A  Te$tammt  by  Q.  Mary. 

S.  B.  Tbe  following  papor  was  transcribed  by  the  Revd.  Mr.  Crawfordf  late 
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CovsiDaaART  par  ma  condition  presente  Testat  de  vie  humalne,  si  incertain, 
que  peraonne  ne  s*en  penst,  ou  doibt  asseurer,  sinnon  soubs  la  grande  et  infinie 
misericorde  de  Dieu.  Et  me  voulant  pre valoit.dlcelle  contre  tous  les  dangers 
«t  aoeidens,  qai  me  pourroient  inopinement  survenlr  en  cette  captivity,  mesmes 
a  cause  des  grandes  et  longues  maladies,  ou  j'ay  et^  detenu^  jusqueR  a  present ; 
yay  advis^  tandis  que  pay  la  commodity  ou  raison  en  jugement,  de  pourvoir 
apres  ma  mort  la  salut  de  mon  ame,  enterrement  de  mon  corps,  et  disposition  de 
mon  bion,  estat,  &  affaires,  par  ce  present  mon  testament  et  ordonnance  de  mon 
dernier  volont^  qui  s^ensuyt 

Au  nom  du  Pere,  du  Filz,  et  du  benoiteiS^.  Esprit.  Premierement,  me  recong- 
noissant  indigne  pechoresse  avec  plus  d^ofiences  envers  mon  Dieu,  que  de  satis- 
faction par  toutes  les  adversites  que  j*ay  souffert ;  dont  je  la  loue  sa  bont^.  Et 
m^appAyant  sur  la  croiz  de  mon  Sauveur  et  Redempteur  Josus  Christ,  Je  recom- 
mende  mon  ame  a  la  benoiste  et  individue  Trinity,  et  auz  prieres  de  la  glorieose 
Viergo  Marie,  et  de  tons  les  anges  saiucts  &  sainctes  de  paradis,  esperant  par 
leur  merites  Si,  intercession,  estre  ayd^e  a  obtenir  de  estre  faicte  participante 
avec  eulz  de  felicity  etemelle.  Et  pour  m*y  ache  miner  de  cueur  plus  net  et  entier 
despouillant  des  a  present  tout  resentiment  des  injures,  calomoies,  rebellions,  et 
anltres  offenses,  qui  me  pourroient  avoir  est^factes  durant  ma  vie,  par  mes  sub- 

Cts  rebelles  et  aultres  ennenus  ;  J^en  retriet  la  vengeance  a  Dieu,  &  le  supplie 
ur  pardonner,  de  mesme  affection,  que  Je  luy  reauiers  pardons  a  mes  faultes,  et 
a  tons  oeuls  et  cellos  que  je  puis  avoir  onens6  de  laicts  ou  de  parolles. 

Je  veulx  et  ordonne, 6c.  [ The itcoMlotoing paragrc^ht  contain direetumt con- 
Bemmg  the  place  and  circumstance  of  her  burial^ 

Pour  ne  oontrevenir  a  la  gloire,  honneur,  et  conservation  de  PEgllse  catho- 
Uque,  apoetolique  et  Romaine,  en  la  quelle  je  veulx  vivre  et  mourir,  si  le  Prince 
<d*EscosBe  mon  filz  y  poest  etre  reduiet  contre  la  mauvaise  nourritoro,  qull  a 
Vol.  m.— 64 
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prise  a  mon  trei  grand  regret  en  Theresie  de  Oalvm  entro  mee  rebellee,  je  ]e  laieee 
■eul  et  unique  heretier  de  mon  royaume  d'EBCoese,  de  droiet  que  je  pretends 
justement  en  la  couronne  d^Angleterre  et  pay*  qui  en  dependent,  et  generalle- 
ment  de  tous  etchacun  mes  nieubles  et  immeubles  qui  resteront  apres  ma  mort, 
et  execution  de  ce  present  testament. 

Si  non,  et  que  mon  dit  filz  continue  a  yivre  en  la  dlte  heresie,  Je  cede,  trans- 
porte,  et  faicte  don  ^^  de  touts  et  chacuns  mes  droicts,  que  je  pretende  Jk  puis 
*^  pretendrealacouronr^d^Angleterrefetaultres  droict8,seigneurieB,ouroyaalmes 
**  en  dependantz,  au  roy  cathoiique,  ou  aaltre  de  siens  qu^il  luy  plaira,  avesques 
^adris,  consentement  de  sa  saintet^;  tant  pour  le  yoyr  aujourdhuy  le  seul 
"seurs  appui  de  la  religion  catbolique,  que  pour  reconnoissance  de  gratuites 
*^  faveurs  que  moy,  et  les  miens  recommandez  par  moy,  ont  avons  re9cu  de  luy 
**  en  ma  plus  grand  necessity ;  et  resguard  aussi  au  droiet  que  luy  mesme  peut 
**  pretendre  a  ces  ditz  royaulmes  et  pays,  je  le  supplie  qu^un  reoompence  il  preign 
**  alliance,  de  la  maison  de  Lorraine,  et  si  il  ce  pleut  de  celie  de  Guise,  pour 
^  memoire  de  la  race  de  laquelie  je  suis  sortie  au  coste  de  Mere,  n^a  ayant  de 
^  celuy  de  mon  pere,  que  mon  seul  enfant,  lequel  estant  Catholique  Tay  toas- 
**  jours  vou6  pour  ane  de  ses  fiUes,  si  il  luy  plaisoit  de  Taccepter,  ou  faillant  une 
^  de  ses  nicpces  marine  comme  sa  fille. 

^  Je  laysse  mon  filz  a  la  protection  du  Roy,  de  Prince,  et  Dues  de  Lorrayne  et 
*^  de  Guise,  et  du  Mayne,  auz  queh  je  recommende  et  son  estat  en  Escosse,  et 
M  mon  droiet  en  Angleterre,  si  il  est  catholique,  et  quelle  le  pariie  de  ceste  royne.'* 

Je  faitz  don  au  *^  Compt^  de  Lenox*^  de  Compte  do  Lenox  tenu  par  feu  son 
pere,  et  commando  mon  filtz,  comme  mon  heretier  et  successeur,  d'ob^yr  en  cost 
on  droit  a  mon  Tolont^. 

Je  Teulx  et  ordonne  toutes  les  sommes  et  deniers,  qui  so  troveront  par  moys 
deues,  tien  mis  cause  de  droiet  estre  iaits  ^^  a  Lohliven*'  etre  promptement  payde 
et  acquitt^,  et  tout  tort  et  griefs  repar^  par  les  dits  ex^cuteurs  desquelz  J^en 
charge  la  conscience.  Oultre,  &c.  {Follow  two  or  three  paragraphi  eoneeming 
vartieular  legacies^  and  then  is  added]  Faict  au  manior  de  Sheffeld  en  Angleterre 

le  jour  de Mil  cincq  cens  soixant  &  dix  sept. 

After  a  large  blank  page  follow*  in  the  kitten's  hand : 

^  Si  mon  filz  meurt,  au  Comte  de  Lennox,  au  Claude  Hamilton  lequel  se 
**  montrera  le  plus  fidelle  vers  moy,  et  plus  constant  en  religion,  au  jugement 
**  de  — ^^  Dues  de  Lorraine  et  de  Guyse,  ou  je  le  rapport  sur  ce  de  ceulx  a  que 
*^  j^auray  donnay  la  charge  de  trayter  avesque  eux  de  par  moy  et  ceulx,  a  con* 
**  dition  de  ce  marrier  ou  allier  en  la  dite  mayson  ou  par  leur  advis." 

Follow  near  two  pages  of  particular  legacies. 

**  Et  le  remits  ma  tante  de  Lenox  au  droiet  quelle  peut  pretendre  a  la  Contd 
*^  d*Angous  avant  Facort  fait  par  mon  commandement  entre  ma  dite  tante  de 
**  Lenox  et  le  Comte  de  Morton,  veu  quil  a  est^  fait  &  par  le  feu  Roy  mon 
**  mary  et  moy,  sur  la  promesse  de  sa  fidelle  assistance,  si  luy  et  muy  encourions 
**  dangier  et  besoing  d'ayde,  ce  qu*il  rompit,  s'entendan*.  secreteraent  au  les  nos 
M  ennemis  rebelles,  qu^attemtprient  contre  sa  vie  et  pour  cest  effect  pris  lee 
**  armes,  et  ont  port^  les  banieres  desploiees,  contre  nous,  je  revoque  aussi  touts 
M  autre  don  que  je  luy  ay  fait  de  Cont^  de  Morton  sur  promesses  de  ses  bons 
^  serrices  a  advenir,  et  entends  que  la  dite  Cont^  soit  reunie  a  la  couronne,  si 
^  ell  se  trouve  ypartenir,  comme  ses  trahisons  tant  en  la  mort  de  mon  feu  mary, 
•*  que  en  mon  banissement,  et  poursuit  de  la  mien  ne  Tont  merite.  Et  defends 
**  a  mon  filz  de  ce  jamays  servire  de  luy  pour  de  luy  pour  la  hayne  qu^il  aye  a 
^  ses  parents,  la  quelle  je  crains  ne  s^estende  jusques  a  luy,  le  connoisant  du 
**  tout  affectionn^  aux  ennemis  de  mon  droite  en  ce  royaume,  du  quel  il  est 
**  penconnaire. 

^  Je  recommende  mon  nepyeu  Francois  Stuart  a  mon  filz,  et  luy  commando 
*^  de  tenir  pros  de  luy  et  s^enservit,  et  je  luy  laisse  le  bien  du  Conte  de  Boduel 
"  son  oncle,  en  respect  quUl  est  de  mon  sang,  mon  filled,  et  ma  este  laiss^  en 
**  lutelle  par  son  pere. 

•«  Je  declare  que  mon  frere  bastard  Robert  Abb4  de  St  Croix  n'a  en  que  par 
*^  circonvention  Orkenay,  et  que  le  ne  fut  jamays  mon  intention,  comme  il  apret 
**  par  la  revocation  que  j*ay  fay te  depuys,  et  hi  ausd  faite  d*avant  la  asge  de 
**  xxT  ans,  ce  que  j^aimois  deliberer  si  il  ne  m'eussent  prenner  par  prison  de  ae 
•*  de  defayre  aolz  eetats  Je  veabc  done  que  Orkenay  soit  reane  a  la  couronna 
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'« oomnra  nne  de  plu  neoanairM  pour  mon  filz,  &  saos  majion  He  pomn  etn 
*^  bien  teooe. 

^  Le0  filloB  de  Mom  ne  purient  aeoeni  heriter,  aina  revient  la  Conti  a  la 
**  Cottronne,  si  il  luj  pleat  luy  donner  la  oa  fille  en  marriaa ge,  et  il  noBoe  Pen 
M  lienna  ligne." 

No.  XLVIL  (p.  269.) 

Ji  Letter  from  Mr,  Arekihdld  Douglas  to  the  Queen  (f  Seottt. 

[April .    Hvl.  Lib.  37.  B.  9.  fb.  196l] 

Plbasb  Tour  Majesty,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  date  of  the  I2th  of  Nutt, 
and  in  like  manner  has  seen  some  part  of  the  contents  of  one  other  of  the  same 
tlate,  directed  to  Monsr.  de  Movisir,  ambassador  for  his  Majesty  the  most 
Christian  King,  both  which  are  agreeable  to  your  princely  dignity,  as  by  the 
tine  Your  Highness  desires  to  know  the  true  cause  of  my  banishment,  and  offers 
unto  me  ail  favour  if  T  shall  be  innocent  of  the  heinous  facts  committed  in  the 
person  of  your  husband  of  good  memory,  so  by  the  other  the  said  ambassadoi 
is  willet  to  declare  unto  me,  if  your  husband^s  murder  could  be  laid  jusUy 
against  me,  that  you  could  not  sollicit  in  my  cause,  neither  yet  for  any  person 
that  was  participant  of  that  execrable  fact,  but  would  seek  the  revenge  thereof 
when  you  should  have  any  meanf  to  do  it ;  Tour  Majesty ^s  offer,  if  I  be  innocent 
of  that  crime,  is  most  favourable,  and  your  desire  to  know^^e  truth  of  the 
same  is  most  equitable ;  and  therefore  that  I  should,  with  all  my  simplicity,  sin- 
cerity, and  truth,  answer  thereunto  is  most  reasonable,  to  the  end  that  your 
princely  dignity  may  be  my  help  if  my  innocence  shall  sufficiently  appear ;  and 
procure  my  condemnation  if  I  be  culpable  in  auv  matter,  except  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  evil  disposed  minds  of  the  most  part  of  your  nobility  against  vour  said 
husband,  and  not  revealing  of  it ;  which  I  am  assured  was  sufficiently  known  to 
himself,  and  to  all  that  had  judgment  never  so  little  in  that  realm ;  which  also 
I  was  constrained  to  undorstana,  as  he  that  was  specially  employed  betwixt  the 
Earl  Morton  and  a  good  number  of  your  nobility,  that  they  might  with  all  hu- 
mility intercede  at  Your  Majesty  ^s  hand  for  his  relief  in  such  matters  as  are  more 
specially  contained  in  the  declaration  following,  which  I  am  constrained  fur  my 
own  justification  by  this  letter  to  call  to  Tour  Majesty^s  remembrance.  Notwith- 
staiiding  that  I  am  assured,  to  my  grief,  the  reading  thereof  will  not  smally  offend 
your  princely  mind.  It  may  please  Tour  Majesty  to  remember  that,in  the  year  of 
God,  1566,  the  said  Earl  of  Morton,  with  divers  other  nobility  and  gent,  were 
declared  rebels  to  Your  Majesty,  and  banished  your  real^i  for  insolent  murder 
committed  in  Tour  Majesty^s  own  chamber,  which  they  alleged  was  don  by 
command  of  your  husband,  who,  notwithstanding,  affirmed  that  he  was  com- 
pelled by  them  to  subscribe  the  warrant  given  for  that  effect ;  howsoever  the 
truth  of  that  matter  remains  amongst  them,  it  appertains  not  to  mo  at  this 
time  to  be  curious :  true  it  is  that  I  was  one  ox  that  number  that  heavily 
offended  against  Tour  Majesty,  and  passed  in  France  the  time  of  our  banish- 
ment ;  at  the  desire  of  the  rest,  to  humbly  pray  your  brother  the  most  Christian 
Kmg  to  intercede  that  our  offences  mi^ht  be  pardoned,  and  Tour  Majesty*! 
clemency  extended  towards  us ;  albeit  divers  of  no  small  reputation,  in  that 
realm,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  fact  merited  neither  to  be  requisite  for 
nor  yet  pardoned.  Always  such  was  the  careful  mind  of  his  Majesty  towards 
the  /|uielness  of  that  realm,  that  the  dealing  in  that  cause  was  committed  to 
Monsr.  de  Movisir,  who  was  directed  at  that  time  to  go  into  Scotland  to  con^ 
gratulate  the  happy  birth  of  your  son,  whom  Almifirhty  God  of  his  goodness 
may  long  preserve  in  happy  estate,  and  perpetual  felicity ;  the  careful  travail 
of  the  said  de  Movisir  was  so  effectual,  and  Tour  Maiesty^s  mind  so  inclined 
to  mercy,  that  within  short  space  thereafter  I  was  permitted  to  repair  into  Scot- 
land, to  deal  with  Earls  Murray,  Athol,  Bodwel,  Arguile,  and  Secretaiy  Leding- 
ton«  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  said  Earl  Morton,  Lords  Reven,  Lindsay, 
and  remanent  complesis,  that  they  might  make  offer  in  the  nances  of  the  said 
Earl  of  any  matter  that  might  satisfy  Your  Majesty^s  wrath,  and  procure  your 
daiDenqy  to  be  extended  in  thair  fnvoun ;  at  my  coming  to  thenit  after  I  had 
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vpeiwd  Um  siBwC  of  my  meoagv,  tliej  declared  thai  the  marriage  batvurt  Ton 
and  jour  haiband  had  be«n  the  oocasioD  already  of  gfreat  evil  in  that  realm ; 
and  if  year  husband  should  be  soffered  to  follow  the  appetite  and  mind  of  such 
as  was  about  him,  that  kind  of  dealing  might  produce  with  time  worse  eifects ; 
for  helping  of  such  inconvenience  that  might  fall  out  by  that  kind  of  dealing, 
they  had  thought  it  convenient  to  join  themselves  in  league  and  band  with  some 
other  noblemen,  resolved  to  obey  Your  Majesty  as  their  natural  eovezeign,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  husband^s  command  whatsoever,  if  the  said  Earl 
would  for  himielf  enter  into  that  bond  and  confederacy  with  them,  they  could 
be  content  to  humbly  request  and  travel  by  all  means  with  Your  Majesty  for 
his  pardon,  but,  before  they  could  any  farther  proceed,  they  desired  to  know  the 
said  Earl's  mind  herein  ;  when  I  had  answered,  that  he  nor  his  friends  at  my 
departure  oould  not  know  that  any  such  like  matter  would  be  proponit,  and 
therefore  was  not  instructed  what  to  answer  therein,  they  desired  that  I  should 
return  sufficiently  instructed  in  this  matter  to  Stirling  before  the  baptism  of 
your  son,  whom  God  might  preserve  ;  this  message  was  faithfully  deliveied  to 
me  at  Newcastle  in  England,  where  the  said  Earl  then  remained,  in  presence  of 
his  friends  and  company,  where  they  all  condescended  to  have  no  farther  deal* 
ing  with  your  husband,  and  to  enter  into  the  said  band.  With  this  deliberation 
I  returned  to  Sterling,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  most  Christian  King  and  the 
Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  by  their  ambassadors  present.  Your  Majesty's  gim- 
cions  pardon  was  granted  unto  them  all,  under  condition  always  that  they  should 
remain  banished  forth  of  the  realm  the  space  of  two  years,  and  farther  during 
Tour  Majesty's  pleasure,  which  limitation  was  afler  mitigated  at  the  humble 
request  of  your  own  nobility,  so  that  immediately  after  the  said  Earl  of  Morton 
repaired  into  Scotland  to  Quhittingaime,  where  the  Earl  of  Bodyell  and  Seere* 
tary  Ledington  come  to  him ;  what  speech  passed  there  amongst  them,  as  God 
shall  be  my  judge,  I  knew  nothing  at  that  time,  but  at  their  departure  I  was  re« 
quested  by  the  said  Earl  Morton  to  accompany  the  Earl  Bodvell  and  Secretary 
to  Edinburgh,  and  to  return  with  such  answer  as  they  should  obtain  of  Your 
Majesty,  which  being  given  to  me  by  the  said  persons,  as  God  shall  be  my  judge, 
was  no  other  than  Uiese  words,  *^  Schaw  to  the  Earl  Morton  that  the  Queen 
will  hear  no  speech  of  that  matter  appointed  unto  him  :"  when  I  crafit  that 
the  answer  might  be  made  more  sensible.  Secretary  Ledington  said,  that  the 
Earl  would  sufficiently  understand  it,  albeit  few  or  none  at  that  time  understand 
what  passed  amongst  them.  It  is  known  to  all  men,  als  veill  be  nulling  letter* 
passed  betwixt  the  said  Earl  and  Ledington  when  they  become  in  divers  uctiona, 
as  also  ane  buck  sett  furth  by  the  ministers,  whei^pin  they  affirm  that  the  Eari 
of  Morton  has  confessed  to  them,  before  his  death,  that  the  Earl  Bodvell  eame 
to  Quhittingaime  to  prepon  the  calling  away  off  the  King  your  husband,  to 
the  which  proposition  the  said  Earl  of  Morton  affirms  that  he  could  give  no 
answer  unto  such  time  he  might  know  Your  Majesty's  mind  therein,  wnich  he 
never  received.  As  to  the  abominable  murder,  it  is  known  too  by  the  depoai* 
tions  of  many  persons  that  were  executed  to  the  death  for  the  committing 
thereof,  that  the  same  was  executed  by  them,  and  at  the  command  of  each  of 
the  nobility  as  had  subscrivit  band  for  that  effect ;  by  this  unpleasant  declara-* 
tion,  the  most  part  thereof  known  to  yourself,  and  the  remainder  may  be  under* 
stood  by  the  aforesaid  witnesses  that  was  examined  in  torture,  and  that  are 
OKtdnt  in  the  custody  of  the  ordinary  judges  in  Scotland,  my  innocency,  so  fkr 
as  may  concern  any  fact,  does  appear  sufficiently  to  Your  Maiesty.  And  as 
for  my  dealing  aforesaid,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  charged  therem,  but  as  what 
would  accuse  the  vessel  that  preserves  the  wine  from  harm  for  the  intemperancy 
of  such  as  immoderately  use  the  same.  As  for  the  special  cause  of  my  banish- 
ment, I  think  the  same  has  proceeded  upon  ane  opinion  conceived,  that  I  was 
able  to  accuse  the  Earl  of  Morton  of  so  much  matter  as  they  alledged  himself 
to  have  confessed  before  he  died,  and  would  not  be  induced,  for  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, to  perform  any  part  thereof.  If  this  be  the  occasion  of  my  trouble,  as  I 
suppose  it  is,  what  punishment  I  should  deserve  I  remit  me  to  Your  Majesty's 
better  judgment,  who  well  knows  how  careful  ever  ilk  gentleman  should  be  of 
his  fame,  reputation  and  honour,  and  how  far  ever  ilk  man  should  abhor  th« 
name  of  a  pultroun,  and  how  indecent  it  would  have  been  to  me  to  aociiae  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  being  so  near  of  his  kin,  notwithstandisff  all  the  injttriet  I 
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Qonfltmined  to  receive  at  his  hand  all  the  time  of  his  government,  and  fi^r  no 
other  came  but  for  shewinir  of  particular  ihendahip  to  particular  friendi  in  the 
time  of  the  laet  cruel  troubles  in  Scotland.  8orrjr  I  be  now  to  accuse  him  in 
any  matter  being  dead,  and  more  sorry  that  being  on  lyff,  be  such  hind  of  dealing 
obtained  that  name  of  ingrate.  Always  for  my  own  part  I  have  been  banished 
my  native  country  those  Uiree  years  and  four  months,  living  in  anxiety  of  mind, 
my  boll  guds  in  Scotland,  which  were  not  small,  intermittit  and  disponit  upon, 
and  has  continually  since  the  time  I  was  relieved  out  of  my  last  troubles  at  the 
desire  of  Monsr.  do  Movisir,  attended  to  know  Your  Majesty^s  pleasure,  and  to 
wait  upon  what  service  it  should  please  your  Majesty  for  to  command.  Upon 
the  8th  of  April  inst.  your  good  friend  Secretary  Walsinghame  has  declared 
unto  me,  that  Her  Highness  thoH  it  expedient  that  I  should  retire  myself  where 
I  pleased,  I  declared  unto  him  I  had  no  means  whereby  I  might  perform  that 
desire  until  such  time  as  I  should  receive  it  from  Your  Majesty.  Neither  hnew 
I  where  it  would  please  Your  Highness  to  direct  me  until  such  time  as  I  should 
have  received  further  information  from  you.  Upon  this  occasion,  and  partly  by 
permission^  I  have  takon  the  hardress  to  write  this  present  letter,  whereby  Your 
Majesty  may  understand  any  part  of  my  troubles  past,  and  straight  present. 
As  to  my  intention  future,  1  will  never  deny  that  I  am  fully  resolved  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  Your  Majesty^s  service,  and  the  King  your  sonV  where* 
soever  1  shall  be  directed  by  Your  Majesty,  and  for  the  better  performing  thereof, 
if  so  shall  be  Her  Majesty^s  pleasure,  to  recommend  the  trial  of  my  innocency, 
and  examination  of  the  verity  of  the  preceding  narration,  to  the  King  your  son, 
with  request  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  such  offences  as  concerned  Your 
Majesty's  service,  and  var  common  to  all  men  the  time  of  his  ies  aige  and  per* 
donit  to  all,  except  to  me,  I  should  be  the  bearer  thereof  myself,  and  oe  directed 
in  whatsoever  service  it  should  please  Your  Msjesty  for  to  conunand.  Most 
humble  I  beseech  Your  Majesty  to  consider  hereof,  and  to  be  so. gracious  as  to 
give  order  that  1  may  have  means  to  serve  Your  Majesty  according  to  the  sin* 
eerity  of  my  meaning,  and  so  expecting  Your  Majesty's  answer,  after  the  kissing 
vour  hand  with  all  humility,  1  take  leave  from  London. 

No.  XLVUI.  (p.  282.) 

A  Letter  from  Sir  AmUu  PmoUtt. 

[Odginal.    Cal.  C.9.] 

Sim, 
1  DID  forbear,  according  to  your  direction  signified  in  your  letters  of  the  fourth 
ef  this  present,  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Waade^s  let- 
ters nnto  jTou  for  the  dispersing  of  this  lady*s  unnecessary  servants,  and  for  the 
ceasing  of  her  money,  wherein  I  was  bold  to  write  unto  you  my  simple  opinion 
(although  in  vain  as  it  now  falleth  out),  by  my  letters  of  the  7th  of  this  instant, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  are  with  you  before  this  time ;  but  upon  tho  receipt  of  your 
letters  of  the  6th,  which  came  not  unto  my  hands  until  the  8th  in  the  evening, 
by  reason,  as  did  appear  by  indorsement,  that  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  were 
sent  back  to  Windsor,  after  they  were  entered  into  the  way  towards  me,  I  consi- 
derod,  that  being  accompanied  only  with  my  own  servants,  it  might  be  thought 
that  they  would  be  intreated  to  say  as  I  would  command  them  ;  and  therefore  I 
thought  good,  for  my  better  discharge  in  these  money  matters,  to  crave  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Richard  Bagott,  who  repairing  unto  me  the  next  morning,  we 
had  aeeeas  to  this  Queen,  whom  we  found  in  her  bed,  troubled  ailer  the  old  man- 
ner with  a  deiiuxion,  which  was  fallen  down  into  the  side  of  her  neck,  and  had 
bered  her  of  the  use  of  one  of  her  hands,  unto  whom  I  declared,  that  upon 
eeoasion  of  her  former  practices,  doubting  lest  she  would  persist  therein  by  cor- 
rupting underhand  some  bad  members  of  this  state,  I  was  expressly  commanded 
to  take  her  money  into  my  hands,  and  to  rest  answerable  fur  it  when  it  shall  be 
required ;  advising  her  to  deliver  the  said  money  unto  me  with  quietasM.  Afier 
many  denials,  many  exclamations,  and  many  bitter  words  against  you  (I  say 
nothing  of  her  railing  against  myself),  with  flat  affirmation  that  Her  Majesty 
night  have  her  body,  but  her  heart  she  should  never  have,  refusing  to  deliver 
Uie  k»j  of  tbf  Mtoi^  I  ttJled  my  Mnraotm  ^d  aontforbwip  tobreaJkopw 
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tbo  door,  whereupon  ahe  yielded,  and  causing  the  door  to  be  opened,  I  found 
there  in  the  coflbre,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Waade^s  remembrance,  five  rolls  of  can* 
Tasfl,  containing  five  thousand  French  crowns,  and  two  leather  bags,  whereof  the 
one  had  in  golS  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  two  shillings,  and  the  other  had 
three  pounds  in  silver,  which  bag  of  silver  was  left  with  her,  aflSrming  that  she 
had  no  more  monej  in  this  house,  and  that  she  was  indebted  to  her  servants  for 

CurU  igU  ike  ^^^  wages.  Mr.  Waade's  note  maketh  mention  of  3 
ir%uhf^^maiT'^  '°^^*  ^®^  ""  Curle*s  chamber,  wherein,  no  doubt,  he  was 
tnuii  oj  uut  matter,  misreckoned,  which  is  evident  a»  well  by  the  testimonies 
and  oaths  of  diverse  persons,  as  also  by  probable  conjectures :  so  as  in  truth  we 
found  only  two  rolls,  every  of  which  containeth  one  thousand  crowns,  which 
was  this  Queen^s  guifle  to  Curie's  wife  at  her  marriage.  There  is  found  in 
Naw's  chamber  in  a  cabinet,  a  chain  worth  by  estimation  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  in  money,  in  one  bag,  nine  hundred  pounds,  in  a  second  bag  two  hundred 
fourscore  and  six  pounds  eighteen  shillings.  All  the  aforesaid  parcels  of  money 
are  bestowed  in  bags,  and  sealed  by  Mr.  Richard  Bagot,  saving  five  hundred 
pounds  of  Naw's  money,  which  I  reserve  in  my  hands  for  the  use  of  this  house- 
hold, and  may  be  repayed  at  London,  where  Her  Majesty  shall  appoint,  out  of 
the  money  received  lately  by  one  of  my  servants  out  of  the  erchequer.  I  feared 
lest  the  people  might  have  dispersed  this  money  in  all  this  time,  or  have  hidden 
the  same  in  some  secret  comers ;  for  doubt  whereof  I  had  caused  all  this 
Queen's  fiimily,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  be  guarded  in  the  several 
places  where  I  found  them,  so  as  yff  I  had  not  found  the  money  with  quietness 
I  had  been  forced  to  have  searched  first  ail  their  lodgings,  and  then  their  own 
persons.  I  thank  God  with  all  my  heart,  as  for  a  singular  blessing,  that  that 
ralleth  out  so  well,  fearing  lest  a  contrary  success  might  have  moved  some  hard 
conceits  in  her  Majesty. 

Touching  the  dispersing  of  this  Queen's  servants,  I  trust  I  have  done  so 
much  as  may  suffice  to  satisfy  Her  Majesty  for  the  time,  wherein  I  could  not 
take  any  absolute  course  until  I  heard  again  from  you,  partly  because  Her 
Majesty,  by  Mr.  Waade's  letter  doth  refer  to  your  consideration  to  return  such 
as  shall  be  discharged  to  their  several  dwellings  and  countries,  wherein,  as  it 
seemeth,  you  have  forgotten  to  deliver  your  opinion ;  partly,  for  that  as  yet  I 
have  received  no  answer  from  you  of  your  resolution  upon  the  view  of  the 
Scottish  family  sent  unto  you,  what  persons  you  wilh  appoint  to  be  dismist ; 
only  this  I  have  done,  I  have  bestowed  all  such  as  are  mentioned  in  this  bill, 
inclosed  in  three  or  four  several  rooms,  as  the  same  may  suffice  to  contain  them, 
and  that  their  meat  and  drink  shall  be  brought  unto  them  by  my  servants.  It 
may  please  you  to  advertise  me,  by  your  next  letters^  in  what  sort  and  for  what 
course  I  shall  make  their  passports ;  as  also,  if  they  shall  say  that  they  are 

Tk'  1  J   k  th       A  unp&><^  o^  their  wag^s,  what  I  shall  do  therein.    Yt  is 
inuuuLy  ruan  gooa  ^^.  ^  ^^^  ^.      ^^^^  ^^^  accustomed  to  be  paid  of  their 
tUirtofmmuyatprttmt  ^^^^  ^^  Christmas,  for  the  whole  year.    Her  Majerty's 
Sr'^i^    flWM)««a.  pjj^^^  ^.jj  ^  g^nje^hat  diminished  by  the  departure  of 
'  this  people,  and  my  charge  by  this  occasion  will  be  the 

more  easy.  But  the  persons,  all  save  Bastian,  are  such  silly  and  simple  souls, 
as  there  was  no  great  cause  to  fear  their  practices,  and  upon  this  ground  I  was 
of  opinion,  in  my  former  letters,  that  all  this  dismissed  train  should  have  fol- 
lowed their  mistress  until  the  next  remove,  and  there  to  have  been'  discharged 
upon  the  sudden,  for  doubt  that  the  said  remove  might  be  delayed,  yf  she  did 
fbar  or  expect  any  hard  measure. 

Others  shall  excuse  their  foolish  pity  as  they  may;  but,  for  my  part,  I  renunce 
my  part  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  if  in  any  thing  that  I  have  said,  written,  or  done, 
I  have  had  any  other  respect  than  the  fbrUierance  of  Her  Majesty's  service ; 
and  so  I  shall  most  earnestly  pray  you  to  affirm  for  me,  as  likewise  for  the  not 
seasing  of  the  money  by  Mr.  Manners,  the  other  commissioners,  and  myself.  I 
trust  Mr.  Waade  hath  answered,  in  all  humble  duties,  for  the  whole  company, 
that  no  one  of  us  did  so  much  as  think  that,  our  commission  reaching  only  to 
the  papers,  we  might  be  bold  to  touch  the  money,  so  as  there  was  no  speech  of 
that  all  to  my  knowledge,  and  as  you  know  I  was  no  commissioner  in  this  searoht 
but  had  m^  hands  full  at  Tyxall,  discreet  servants  are  not  hastily  to  deal  in  great 
natters  without  warnat,  and  •speeiaUy  where  tiw  omm  ii  such  a»  tho  delay  oT 
h  oairietJi  BO  dMgv« 
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Toar  ftdTMtiieiiieDt  of  that  happy  remove  hath  been  greatly  oomfortable  onto 
me.  I  will  Dot  say,  in  respect  of  myself,  because  my  private  interest  hath  no 
measure  of  comparison  with  Her  Majesty^s  safety,  and  with  the  quiet  of  thui 
realm.  God  grant  a  happy  and  speedy  yssue  to  these  good  and  godlv  eouii* 
sels ;  and  so  I  commit  you  to  his  mercilul  protection.  From  Chartiey,  the  10th 
of  September*  1580. 

No.  XLIX.  (p.  S68.) 

LaUrfiom  the  KmgofSeoU  to  Mr.  ArthibtUd  Dcuglat^  hitdmb&midtr  ii 

Engiandy  October^  1586. 

[Oott.Ub.CtJ)f.C.  0.    Anoricinallntlwktiig'tlisiid.J 

RiiKftTi  up  yourself  na  langer  in  the  earnest  dealing  for  my  mother*  fi»r  yo 
have  done  it  too  long ;  and  ihmk  not  that  any  your  travoUis  can  do  good*  if 
hir  lyfe  be  takin,  for  then  adeu  with  my  dealing  with  thaime  that  are  the  special 
instrumentis  thairof ;  and  theirfore,  gu  ye  iooke  for  the  contineuance  of  my 
&vour  towartis  you,  spair  na  pains  nor  plainnes  yi  this  caoe*  but  reade  my  letter 
wrettin  to  Williame  Keith,  and  conform  yourself  quhollie  to  the  oontentui 
thairof,  and  in  this  requeist  let  me  reap  the  ft uiclis  of  your  great  oredii  thera« 
ather  now  or  never.    Fairwell.    October,  1586. 

Later  to  Sir  WUUam  Keith,  Amhanador  in  England,  prob^  from  Jawrtwy 

MaUland,  Jfow.  27, 1686. 

[A  oopj  la  ths  Collects  of  Sir  A.  Dlek.    Ttf.  A.  IbL  Sift.] 

By  your  letters  sent  by  this  bearer  (albeit  conoeming  no  pleasant  sabjoet), 
His  Majesty  conceives  well  of  year  earnestness  and  fi(wUty  in  your  negotia- 
tions, as  also  of  Mr.  Archibald's  activity  and  diligence,  whom  you  so  greatly 
praise  and  reooounend,  1  wish  the  issue  correspond  to  His  Majesty's  opinion* 
your  care  and  travell,  and  his  great  diligence  as  you  write.  His  Majesty  taheo 
this  rigorous  proceeding  against  his  mother  deeply  in  heart,  as  a  matter  greatly 
concerning  him  both  in  honour  and  otherwise.  His  Highnesses  actions  and 
behaviour  utter  plainly  not  only  how  far  nature  prevails,  but  also  how  he  appre- 
hends of  the  sequel  of  that  process,  and  of  what  moment  he  eeteems  it.  Thefe 
is  an  ambassade  shortly  to  be  directed,  wherein  will  be  employed  an  Earl  and 
two  counsellors,  on  whose  answer  will  depend  the  continuance  or  dissolution  of 
the  amity  and  good  inteliigBnce  between  the  Princes  of  this  isle.  In  the  mean 
season,  if  farther  extremity  be  used,  and  His  Majesty's  suit  and  request  dis- 
dained. His  Highness  will  think  himself  diahonourad  and  contemned  »r  besides 
his  expectation  and  deserts.  Ye  may  perceive  His  Majesty's  disposition  by  his 
letter  to  you,  which  you  shall  impart  to  Mr.  Archibald;  and  both  deal  according 
thereto.  I  need  not  to  recommend  to  you  care,  concerning  your  master's  ser- 
vice both  in  Weill  and  in  honour.  As  you  and  your  colleague  shall  behave  your- 
self in  this  behalf,  so  for  my  own  part  will  1  interpret  your  afiection  to  your 
master.  I  am  glad  of  that  I  hear  of  yourseif,  and  I  do  fiiUy  credit  that  you 
write  of  Mr.  Archibald,  whose  friends  here  make  great  account  of  his  prolessed 
devotion  to  the  Queen,  besides  the  duty  he  owe»  to  the  King's  Majesty  her  son. 
Farther  I  am  constrained  to  remit  to  next  occasion,  havin|f  scarce  time  to  scrib- 
ble these  fbw  lines  (which  of  themselves  may  bear  witness  of  my  haste). 
Wishing  you  a  prosperous  issue  of  your  negociation,  I  commit  you,  kc,  Haly« 
rudhouse,  Novr.  27th,  1586. 

The  people,  and  all  estates  here  are  so  ftr  moved  by  the  rigorous  proceedings 
against  the  Queen,  that  His  Majesty,  and  all  that  have  credit  are  importunedt 
and  may  not  go  abroad  for  exclamations  against  them,aad  impieeatioaa  agiinat 
tho  Queen  of  England. 
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No.  L.  (p.  W9.) 

[lOOet.  19B6.    From  the  original  in  tlMGoIlecL  of  Sir  A.  DM,   yoLB-lbLSM.]   , 

Plxasi  Toar  Majesty,  I  reoeired  jout  letter  of  the  date  thlh^th  of  Soptenn 
ber,  the  5th  of  October,  which  wae  the  lame  day  that  I  directed  Wou  Murray 
towards  Your  Higfaneae ;  by  such  letters  as  he  carried,  and  others  of  several 
dates.  Your  Majesty  may  perceive  that  I  had  omitted  nothing  so  far  as  my 
travel  might  reach  unlo,  anent  the  performing  of  the  two  chief  points  contained 
in  the  said  letter  befor  the  receipt  thereof^  which  by  these  presents  1  must  repeat 
for  Answering  of  the  saidis.  As  to  the  first,  so  far  as  may  concern  the  interceding 
for  the  Queen  Your  Majesty's  mother  her  life,  I  have  divers  tunes,  and  in  every 
audience,  travelled  with  this  Queen  in  that  matiei,  specially  to  know  what  h9r 
fall  determination  must  be  in  that  point,  and  oeuld  never  bring  her  to  any  fur- 
ther answer,  but  ths/t  this  proceeding  against  her  by  order  of  justice  was  no  less 
against  her  mind,  than  against  their  will  that  loved  her  best :  as  towards  her 
Ufe  she  eould  give  no  answer  thereonto,  untill  such  time  as  the  law  hath  declared 
whether  she  was  innooent  or  guilty.  Herewithal  it  was  her  pleasure  thus  far 
to  inform  me,  that  it  was  a  number  of  the  aesociants  that  earnestly  pressed  h^r 
that  the  law  might  proceed  against  her,  giving  reasons  tliat  so  long  as  she  was 
suffered  to  deal  in  matters,  so  long  would  never  this  realm  be  in  quiet,  neither 
her  life,  neither  this  state  in  assurance,  and  in  the  end  they  used  this  prototAa- 
tion,  that  if  she  would  not  in  this  matter  follow  their  advice,  that  they  should 
remain  without  all  blame  whateoever  should  fall  out;  whereupon  she  had  ■ 
granted  them  liberty  to  proceed,  lest  such  as  had  made  the  request  might  here- 
after have  charged  herself  with  incoavenience^if  any  should  happen. 

And  by  myself  I  know  this  her  speech  to  be  true,  because  both  Papist  and 
Protestant  has  behaved  them,  as  it  hath  been  her  pleasure  to  declare,  bat  upoft 
divers  respects,  the  one  to  avoid  suspicion  that  otherwise  was  conceived  against 
them,  the  other  upon  seal,  and  care  that  they  will  be  known  to  have  for  preeer* 
vationof  their  sovereign's  life  and  state  in  this  perilous  tisse,  upon  consideration 
whereof,  I  have  been  constrained  to  enter  into  some  dealing  with  both,  where- 
with I  made  Her  M^esty  acquainted ;  the  Protestents^  and  such  as  in  other 
matters  will  be  known  to  bear  no  small  favour  unto  Your  Majesty *s  service,  hath 
prayed  that  they  may  be  excused  from  any  dealing. in  the  contrary  of  that, 
which  by  their  oath  they  have  avowed,  and  by  their  speech  to  their  sovereign 
requested  for,  and  that  before  my  coming  in  this  country;  if  they  should  now    . 
otherwise  do,  it  would  produce  no  bettor  effect  but  to  make  them  subject  to  the 
accusation  of  their  sovereign,  when  it  should  please  her  to  do  it,  of  their  incpn- 
stency,  in  giving  counoeU  whereby  they  might  incur  the  danger  of  ill  councel-    ) 
lors,  and  be  oonsequent  worthy  of  punishmenL    Such  of  the  Papiste  as  I  did 
deal  with,  wrnit  immediately,  and  told  Her  Majesty  what  I  had  spoken  to  them, 
who  albeit  she  understood  the  matter  of  before,  sent  for  me,  and  declared  to 
me  my  own  speech  that  I  had  uttered  to  them,  willing  me  £6r  the  well  of  my 
mabter's  service  to  abstain  from  dealing  with  such,  as  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
moved  to  think  of  my  master  as  she  did.    1  craved  leave  of  Her  Majesty,  that  1 
might  inform  them  of  Your  Majesty's  late  behaviour  towards  her,  and  the  stote 
of  this  reahn,  whereunto  with  some  difficulty  she  gave  her  consent.    At  my  late 
departure  from  court,  which  was  upon  the  6th  of  this  instant,  and  the  day  afW 
that  the  lords  of  this  grand  jury  had  taken  their  leaves  of  H«r  Majesty  to  go 
northward  to  Fothringham,  it  was  her  pleasure  to  promise  to  have  further 
speech  in  this  matter  at  the  returning  of  the  said  lords,  and  to  give  full  answer 
aooording  to  Your  Majesty's  oontentment  to  the  remainder  matters,  that  I  had 
proponit  an  name  of  loor  Majesty.    As  to  the  8d  part  concerning  the  associa- 
tion, and  desire  that  the  promise  made  to  the  Master  of  Gray  oonoeming  Your 
Majesty's  title  may  be  fulfilled ;  it  appears  by  the  said  letter,  that  the  very  point 
whereupon  the  question  that  may  \anng  Your  Majesty's  title  in  doubt,  hath  not 
been  rigliUv  at  the  writing  of  the  said  letter  considered,  which  I  take  to  have 
proceeded  for  lack  of  readmg  of  the  act  of  parliameaty  wherein  is  fulfilled  all  th« 
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ptonuM  made  by  the  Queen  to  the  said  Master,  and  nothing  JOtLf  now  cause 
anj  doubt  to  arise  againt  your  said  title,  except  that  an  opinion  should  be  con- 
ceived by  these  lords  of  this  Parliament  that  are  so  vehement  at  this  time  against 
the  Queen  Your  Majesty^s  mother,  that  Your  Majesty  is,  or  may  be  proved 
hereafter  assenting  to  her  proceedings,  and  some  that  love  Your  Majesty V  ser- 
vice were  of  that  opinion  that  too  earnest  request  might  move  a  ground  where- 
upon suspicions  might  grow  in  men  so  ill  afiected  in  that  matter,  which  I  thoH 
might  be  helped  by  obtaining  of  a  declaration  in  parliament  of  Your  Majesty's 
innocence  at  this  time,  and  by  reason  that  good  nature.and  public  honesty  would 
constrain  you  to  intercede  for  the  Queen  your  mother,  which  would  carry  w^th 
Itself,  without  any  further,  some  suspicion  that  might  move  ill  affected  men  to 
doubt.  In  my  former  letters  I  humbly  craved  of  Your  Majesty  that  some  learned 
men  in  the  laws  might  be  moved  to  advise  with  the  words  of  the  association, 
and  tlie  mitigation  contained  in  the  act  of  parliament,  and  withall  to  advise 
what  suspicious  effects  Your  Majesty's  request  might  work  in  these  choleric 
men  at  this  time,  and  bow  their  minds  might  be  best  moved  to  receive  reason  f 
and  upon  all  these  considerations  they  might  have  formed  the  words  of  a  decla- 
rator of  Your  Majesty's  innocence  to  be  obtained  in  this  parliament,  and  failing 
thereof,  the  very  words  of  a  protestation  for  the  same  effect  that  might  best 
serve  for  Your  Majesty's  service,  and  for  my  better  information.  Albeit  this  war 
my  simple  opinion,  I  shall  be  contented  to  follow  any  direction  it  shall  please 
Your  Majesty  to  give ;  I  have  already  opened  the  substance  hereof  to  the  Queen 
of  this  realm,  who  seems  not  to  be  offended  herewith,  and  hath  granted  liberty. 
to  doal  therein  with  such  of  the  parliament  as  may  remain  in  any  doubt  of 
mind.  This  being  the  sum  of  my  proceedings  in  this  matter,  besides  the 
remainder,  contained  in  other  letters  of  several  dates,  I  am  constrained  to  lay  the' 
whole  open  before  Your  Majesty,  and  to  humbly  pray  thai  full  information  may 
be  sent  unto  me  what  further  to  do  herein  ;  in  this  middle  time,  while  I  shall 
receive  more  ample  direction  I  shall  proceed  and  be  doing  according  to  such 
direction  as  I  have  already  received.  And  so  most  gracious  sovereign,  wishing 
onto  Your  Majesty  all  happy  success  in  your  affairs,  I  humbly  take  my  leave' 
from  London,  this  16th  of  October,  1:586.  Your  Majesty's  most  humble  subjecf 
and  obedi  servant. 

A  Memorial  for  Hii  Mt^esfy  6y  the  Muter  of  Chugd 
(JSUi  Jan.  UBS.    An  original  in  his  own  liand  In  the  CoOect  of  Sir  A.  Dick.  Vol  A.  fA.  SS3.]' 

It  will  please  Your  Majesty  I  have  tho't  moeter  to  set  down  all  things  as  the/ 
occur,  and  all  advertisements  as  they  came  to  my  ears,  then  jointly  in  a  lettre. 

I  came  to  Vare  the  24th  of  Deer,  and  sent  to  Wm.  Keith  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Douglas  to  advertise  the  Queen  of  it,  like  as  they  did  at  their  audience.    She 

gromised  the  Queen  Your  Majesty's  mother's  life  should  be  spared  till  we  were 
eard.  The  27th  they  came  to  Vare  to  me,  the  which  day  Sir  Rob^.  came  to 
Vare,  where  they  showed  us  how  far  they  had  idready  gone  in  their  negociation, 
but  for  that  the  discourse  of  it  is  set  down  in  our  general  letter,  I  remit  me  to  it, 
only  this  far  I  will  testify  unto  Your  Majesty  that  Wm.  Keith  hath  used  himself 
right  honestly  and  wisely  till  our  coming,  respecting  all  circumstances,  and 
c£efly  his  colleague  his  dealing,  which  indeed  is  not  better  than  Your  Majesty 
knows  already. 

The  29th  day  of  Deer,  we  came  to  London,  where  we  were  no  ways  friendly 
received,  nor  after  the  honest  sort  it  had  pleased  Your.Majesty  use  her  ambassa* 
dors ;  never  man  sent  to  welcome  or  convey  us.  The  same  day  we  understood 
of  Mr.  de  Bellievre  his  leave  taking,  and  for  that  the  custom  permitted  not  we 
sent  our  excuses  by  Mr.  George  Young. 

The  1st  day  of  Jan<7.  V(^ni.  Keith  and  his  colleague  according  to  the  custom 
sent  to  crave  our  audience.  We  received  the  answer  contained  in  the  general 
letter,  and  could  not  have  answer  till  the  6th  day,  what  was  done  that  day  Your 
Majesty  has  it  in  the  general,  yet  we  was  not  out  of  esperance  at  that  timet 
albeit  we  received  hard  answers. 

The  8th  day  we  speak  with  the  Earl  of  Leioeeter,  where  our  eonferrence  was, 
«i  is  set  down  ia  the  gnmair  I  lenadied  thie»  that  iw  thst  Aay  said  ptainly 
.    Vol.  m^— 66 
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the  detainiog  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  prisonc^r  was  for  that  ahc  pretended  • 
succession  to  this  crown.  Judge  then  by  this  what  is  tho 't  of  Your  Majesty,  as 
ye  shall  jiear  a  little  after. 

The  9th  day  we  speak  with  the  French  ambassador,  whom  we  find  very  plain 
in  making  to  us  a  wise  discourse  of  all  his  proceedings,  aud  Mr.  de  BeUievre  we 
thanked  him  in  Your  Majesty "s  name,  and  opened  sucii  tilings  as  we  had  to  treat 
witli  this  Queen,  save  the  iatit  point,  as  more  largely  set  down  by  our  general. 

It  is  thoH  here,  and  some  friends  of  Your  Majesty's  advised  me,  that  BeUievre 
bis  negociation  was  not  effectual,  and  tliat  the  resident  was  not  pn^'v  to  it,  at 
indeed  1  think  is  true,  for  since  BeUievre  his  perting,  there  is  a  talk  of  this  Chas- 
teauneuf  his  servants  taken  with  his  whole  papers  and  pacquets,  which  he  was 
sending  in  France,  for  that  they  charge  him  with  a  conspiracy  of  late  against 
the  Queen  here  her  life.  It  is  allodged  his  servant  has  confessed  the  matter, 
but  whom  1  shall  trust  I  know  not,  but  tiU  I  see  proof  1  shall  account  him  an 
honest  man,  for  indeed  so  he  appears,  and  one  (without  doubt)  who  hath  been 
very  instant  in  this  matter.  I  show  him  that  the  Queen  and  £arl  of  Leicester 
bad  desired  to  speak  with  me  in  private,  and  craved  his  opinion ;  he  gave  it  freely 
that  he  tho't  it  mcctest,  I  shew  him  the  reason  why  1  communicate  that  to  him, 
for  that  I  had  been  suspected  by  some  of  Her  Majesty ^s  friends  in  France  to  have 
done  evil  offices  in  her  service,  that  he  should  be  my  witness  that  my  earnest 
dealing  in  tliis  should  be  a  sufficient  testimony  that  all  was  lies,  and  that  this 
knave  Nau^  who  now  had  betrayed  her,  had  in  that  done  evU  offices  :  ye  desired 
me,  seein<r  she  saw  only  with  other  folks  eyes,  that  1  sliould  no  ways  impute  it 
to  her,  for  the  like  she  had  done  to  himself  by  iia.u6  his  persuasion.  1  answered 
he  should  be  my  witness  in  that. 

The  9th  day  we  sent  to  court  to  crave  audience,  which  we  got  the  10th  day ; 
at  the  first,  shs  said  a  thing  long  looked  for  should  be  welcome  when  it  comes,  I 
would  now  see  your  master^s  offers.     1  answered,  no  man  makes  offers  but  fbr 
some  cause  ;  we  would,  and  like  Your  Majesty,  first  know  the  eauso  to  be  ex- 
tant for  which  we  offer,  and  likewise  that  it  be  extant  till  Your  Majesty  has 
heard  us.     I  think  it  be  extant  yet,  but  1  will  not  promise  for  on  hour,  but  you 
think  to  shifl  in  tliat  sort.     I  answered,  wo*  mind  not  to  shift,  but  to  offer  from 
our  sovereign  all  tilings  that  with  reason  may  be ;  and  in  special,  we  offered  as 
is  set  down  in  our  general,  all  was  refused  and  tho^t  nothing.     She  called  on  tho 
three  that  were  in  the  house,  tlie  Earl  of  Leicester,  my  Lord  Admiral,  and  Cham 
berlain,  and  very  despilefully  repeated  all  our  offers  in  presence  of  them  all.    J 
opened  the  last  part,  and  said,  Madam,  for  what  respect  is  it  that  men  deal 
against  your  person  or  estate  for  her  cause  ?     She  answered,  because  they 
think  she  shall  succeed  to  me,  and  for  that  she  is  a  Papist ;  appearingly  said  I 
both  the  causes  may  be  removed,  she  said  she  would  be  glad  to  understand  it. 
If,  Madam,  said  I,  all  that  she  has  of  right  of  succession  were  in  the  King  our 
sovereign's  person,  were  not  all  hope  of  Papists  removed  ?     She  ansr^'ercd,  I 
hope  so.     Then,  Madam,  I  think  the  Queen  his  mother  shall  willingly  demit  all 
her  rights  in  his  person.     She  answered,  she  hath  no  right,  for  she  is  declared 
unhabil.     Then  1  said,  if  she  have  no  right,  appearingly  the  hope  ceases  already, 
so  that  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  any  man  attempt  for  her.    The  Queen  answered, 
but  the  Papists  allow  not  our  declaration  ;  then  let  it  fall,  says  I,  in  the  King's 
person  by  her  assignation.     The  Earl  of  Leicester  answered,  she  is  a  prisoner, 
how  can  she  demit  ?     I  answered,  the  demission  is  to  her  son,  by  the  advice  of 
all  the  friends  she  has  in  Europe,  and  in  case,  as  God  forbid,  that  any  attempt 
cuttis  the  Queen  here  away,  who  shall  party  with  her  to  prove  the  demission  or 
assignation  to  be  ineffectual,  her  Kon  being  opposite  party,  and  having  all  the 
Princes  her  friends  for  him,  having  bonded  for  the  efficacy  of  it  with  His  Majesty 
of  before  ?     The  Queen  made  as  she  could  not  comprehend  my  meaning,  and 
Sir  Robt.  opened  the  matter  again,  she  yet  made  as  tho'  she  understood  not 
So  the  Earl  of  Leicester  answered  that  our  meaning  was,  that  the  King  should 
be  put  in  his  mother's  plane.     Is  it  so,  the  Queen  answered,  then  I  put  myself  in 
a  worse  case  than  of  before  :  by  God's  passion,  that  were  to  cut  my  own  throat, 
and  for  a  dutchy  jot  an  earldom  to  yourself  you  or  such  as  you  would  cause  soroo 
of  your  desperate  knaves  kill  me.    No,  by  God,  be  shall  never  be  in  that  place. 
I  answered,  he  craves  nothing  of  Your  Majesty  but  only  of  his  mother.    Th» 
£axl  of  Leicester  aaswored,  tSat  were  to  make  him  perty  to  the  Queen  my  inie* 
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Iroiti'.    I  0aid,  he  will  be  far  more  party,  if  he  be  in  her  place  through  her  deaths 
She  would  stay  no  longer,  but  said  she  would  not  have  a  worve  in  his  raother^g 
place.     And  said,  tell  your  King  what  good  1  have  done  for  him  in  holding  the 
crown  on  his  head  since  he  was  bom,  and  that  1  mind  to  keep  the  league  that 
now  stands  between  us,  and  if  he  break  it  shall  be  a  double  fault,  and  with  this 
minded  to  have  bidden  us  a  farewell ;  but  we  achevit  [i.  e.  finisJied  arguing- , 
upon  this  point].     And  I  spake  craving  of  her  that  her  lite  may  be  spared  lor  15 
days  ;  she  refused.     Sir  Kobt.  craved  for  only  eight  days  ;  she  said,  not  for  an 
hour  ;  and  so  geid  her  away.     Your  Majesty  sees  we  have  delivered  ail  we  had 
for  offers,  but  all  is  for  nothing,  for  she  and  her  councel  has  laid  a  determination 
tliat  they  mind  to  follow  forth,  and  1  see  it  comes  rather  of  her  council  than  her- 
self, which  1  like  the  worse  ;  for  without  doubt,  Sir,  it  shall  cut  off  all  friendship 
ye  had  here.     Altiio'  it  were  that  once  they  had  meaned  well  to  Your  Majesty, 
yet  remembring  themselves,  that  they  have  niedled  with  your  mother ^s  bloody 
good  faith  they  cannot  hope  great  good  of  yourself,  a  thing  in  truth  1  am  sorry 
for ;  further  Your  Majesty  may  perceive  by  this  last  discourse  of  that  J^  pro^ 
ponit,  if  they  had  meaned  well  to  Your  Majesty  they  had  used  it  otherwise  than 
they  have  done,  for  reason  has  bound  them.    But  i  dare  not  write  all<    I  mind 
something  to  speak  in  this  matter,  because  wo  look  shurly  our  letters  shall  ber 
trussit  by  the  way. 

For  that  I  sec  private  credit  nor  no  means  can  alter  their  determinatioir,  altho' 
the  Queen  again  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  has  desired  to  speak  with  me  in 
particular  ;  1  mind  not  to  speak,  nor  shall  not ;  but  assuredly  shall  let  all  men 
see  that  I  in  particular  was  no  ways  tyed  to  England,  but  for  the  respect  of  Your 
Majesty *l!  service.  So  albeit,  at  this  time  I  could  not  effectuate  that  I  desired, 
yet  my  upright  dealing  in  it  shall  be  manifested  to  the  world.  We  are,  God 
willing,  then  to  crave  audience,  where  wo  mind  to  use  sharply  our  instructions,- 
which  hitherto  we  have  used  very  calmly  ;  for  we  can,  for  your  honour's  cause, 
say  no  less  for  Your  Majesty,  than  the  French  ambassador  has  said  for  his  master/ 
So  I  pray  Your  Majesty  consider  .my  upright  dealing  in  your  service,  and  not 
the  effect ;  for  had  it  been  doable  [i.e.  possible  to  be  done]  by  any  I  might  have 
here  had  credit ;  but  being  I  came  only  for  that  cause,  I  will  not  my  credit  shall 
serve  here  to  any  further  purpose.  I  pray  God  preserve  Your  Majesty,  and  send 
you  a  true  and  sincere  friendship.  From  London  this  12th  of  Jan.  1586 
J  understand  the  Queen  is  to  send  one  of  her  own  to  Your  Majesty. 

2b  the  Right  Hon,  my  Lord  Vice'Ckaneellor  and  Secretary  to  HU  Majeity^  from 

the  Matter  of  Gray, 

[IStOk  JatL  1S86.    An  origmal  in  tbe  CoHeet  of  Sir  A.  Dick.  Vol.  A.  fbl.  179.]' 

Mt  Lord,  T  send  you  these  lines  with  this  inclosed  to  His  Majesty,  whereby 
Tour  Lordship  shall  understand  how  matters  goes  here.     And  before  all  things  I 
pray  Your  Lordship  move  His  Majesty  to  respect  my  diligence,  and  not  the 
effect  in  this  negotiation,  for  I  swear  if  it  had  been  for  the  crown  of  England  to* 
myself  I  could  do  no  more,  and  let  not  unfriends  have  advantage  of  me,  for  the 
world  shall  see  that  I  loved  England  for  His  Majesty's  service  only.     I  look 
shortly  to  find  Your  Lordship  friend  as  ye  made  promise,  and  by  God  1  shall  be 
to  you  if  I  can.    Wm.  Keith  and  I  dcvyset,  if  matters  had  gone  well,  to  have 
run  a  course  that  Youi"  Lordship  might  have  here  been  in  credit  and  othere  dis- 
appointed, but  now  I  will  do  for  you  as  for  myself;  which  is  to  care  for  no  credit 
here,  for  in  conscience  they  mean  not  honestly  to  the  King  our  sovereign,  and  if 
they  may,  he  will  go  the  get  his  mother  is  gone,  or  shortly  to  go,  therefore  My 
Lord,  without  all  kind  of  scruple  I  pray  you  to  advise  him  the  best  is  not  this 
way.    They  say  here,  that  it  has  been  said  by  one  who  heard  it  from  yoQ,  that  ye 
desired  not  the  King  and  England  to  agree,  because  it  would  rack  the  noblemen, 
and  gave  an  example  of  it  by  King  James  the  Fourt.    }  answered  in  your 
name  that  I  was  assured  you  never  had  spoken  it.    Mr.  Archibald  is  the  speaker 
of  it,  v/ho  I  assure  Your  Lordship  has  been  a  poison  in  this  matter,  for  they  lean 
Very  mickle  to  his  opinion.    He  cares  not,  he  says,  ibr  at  length  the  King  will 
be  fain  to  deal  this  way,  either  by  fair  means  or  necessity,  so  that  when  he  deals 
thiscounebeisawaiedtfirbe  w^Gome;  toaetdowiyaUtbalispMtcf  thoUke- 
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purposes,  it  would  oonsume  more  paper,  than  I  have  here,  so  I  defer  it  to  meeting* 
There  is  a  new  conspiracy  alledged  against  the  Queen  to  have  been  intended, 
for  the  French  ambassador  resident  three  of  his  men  taken,  but  I  think  in  the 
end  it  shall  prove  nothing.  Mr.  Stoiford,  who  is  ambassador  for  this  Queen  in 
France,  is  touched  with  it,  his  brother  is  taJcen  here,  always  it  has  done  this  harm 
in  our  negotiation,  that  all  this  council  would  not  move  this  queen  to  medle 
with  the  Queen  of  Scotland's  blood,  till  this  invention  was  found  forth.  I 
remit  all  other  things  to  the  inclosed.  We  minded  to  have  sent  to  His  Majesty 
a  discourse,  which  we  have  set  down  of  all  our  proceedings  since  our  hither 
coming,  but  we  are  surely  advertized  that  the  bearer  is  to  be  trussed  by  the  way 
for  our  pacquets,  so  that  we  defer  it  till  our  own  coming ;  this  1  have  put  in  a 
privy  part  beside  the  pacquet.  We  shall,  I  think,  take  leave  on  Fryday  the 
13th  day,  where  we  mind  exactly  to  follow  the  rigour  of  our  instructions,  for  it 
cannot  stand  with  the  King's  honour  that  we  say  less  than  the  French  ambas- 
sador, which  was,  Le  roy  mon  maistre  ne  peult  moins  faire  que  se  rescntir.  So 
that  about  the  34th  1  think  we  shall,  God  willing,  be  at  home,  except  that  some 
stay  come  which  we  look  not  for.  The  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ha« 
desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  refused  save  in  presence  of  my  colleagues,  by 
reason  I  see  a  determination  which  particular  credit  cannot  help,  and  I  crave  no 
credit  but  for  that  cause.  It  will  please  Your  Lordship  retire  the  inclosed  from 
His  Majes^  and  keep  it.  So  after  my  service  commended  to  yourself  and 
bedfellow,  I  commit  you  to  God.    From  London  the  13th  of  Jan.  1586. 

7b  the  King't  Majesfy.from  Sir  Robert  MML 
(90tta  Job.  1586.    An  original  in  bte  own  band,  in  the  collect,  of  Sir  A.  Dick.  Vol.  A.  foL  181.] 

It  may  please  Your  Majesty,  since  the  direction  of  our  former  letters,  w« 
had  atidience,  and  her  Majesty  appeared  to  take  our  overtures  in  eood  part  in 
presence  of  her  council ;  albeit  no  offers  could  take  place  with  them,  having 
taken  resolution  to  proceed  with  extremity,  not  the  less  it  pleased  Her  Majesty 
to  desire  us  to  stay  for  two  days  on  taking  our  leave,  until  she  had  advised 
upon  our  propositions  ;  since  which  time.  Her  Majesty  is  become  more  hard  by 
some  letters  (as  we  are  informed)  has  come  from  Scotland,  making  some  hope 
to  believe  that  Your  Majesty  takes  not  this  matter  to  heart,  as  we  know  the  con- 
trary in  effect,  and  had  of  before  removed  the  like  opinion  outof  Her  Majesty's 
mind,  which  by  sinister  information  was  credited,  their  reports  has  hindered  our 
commission,  and  abused  this  Queen,  fearing  in  like  manner  we  shall  be  stayed 
until  answer  come  from  Scotland  by  such  persons  as  they  have  intelligence  of. 
'And  albeit  that  it  will  be  well  enough  known  to  all  men  how  heavily  Your 
Majesty  takes  this  proceeding  to  heart,  the  truth  is,  that  they  have  by  this  oc- 
casion so  persuaded  the  Queen,  that  it  is  like  to  hinder  our  negotiation.  As 
also  Alchinder  (i.  e.  Alexander)  Steward  is  to  be  directed  in  their  party,  by  oar 
knowledge,  who  has  awantyt  more  of  his  credit,  than  I  believe  he  may  perform, 
and  we  willed  him  to  desist  from  this  dealing,  saying  it  does  harm,  and  he  is 
not  meet  for  that  purpose,  remitting  to  Your  Majesty  s  good  discretion  to  take 
order  herein  as  we  shall  be  answerable  to  Your  Majesty  not  to  omit  any 
point  we  have  in  charge,  as  the  truth  is,  the  Master  of  Grhaye  has  behaved 
himself  very  uprightly  and  discreetly  in  this  charge,  and  evil  tayne  with  be 
divers  in  these  parts  who  were  of  before  his  friends.  We  have  been  behalding 
to  the  menstrals  who  has  born  tis  best  company,  but  has  not  been  troubled  with 
others.  Wylzeroe  Kethe  hath  lef\  nothing  undone  that  he  had  in  charge.  As 
for  master  Archibald  he  has  promised  at  all  times  to  do  his  dewoyr,  wherein  he 
shall  find  true  .report  made  to  Your  Majesty,  craving  pardon  of  Your  Majesty 
that  i  have  been  ao  tedious,  after  I  have  kissed  Your  Majesty^s  hand  I  humbly 
take  my  leave.  Praying  God  to  grant  Your  Majesty  many  good  days  and 
^^PPyi  in  whose  protection  I  commit  Your  Majesty  at  London,  the  20th  of 
Jan.  1586. 
Sir, 

Albbit  Master  George  has  not  been  in  commission,  lue  is  not  inferior  in  his 
service  to  any  of  us,  as  well  by  his  good  advice  and  diligent  care  he  takes  for 
th«  Mlvaiioeineat  of  your  lervioa,  whrnin  we  have  aot  beea  ft  little  furthenKL 
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7b  Ae  KtngU  Mt^eilgffnm  th«  Muter  of  On^  aitd  Sir  Robert  MML 

[Silt  Jan.  1586.    An  origtnal  in  the  collect  of  Sir  A.  Dick    Vol  A.  fol.  180.] 

Plkasb  it  Toar  Majesty  in  the  last  audience  we  had,  since  our  last  advertise- 
ment by  Wm.  Murray,  we  find  Her  Majesty  at  the  resuming  oar  ofiers  some- 
thing mitigated,  and  inclined  td  consider  more  deeply  of  them,  before  we  got 
our  leave,  at  our  reasoning,  certain  of  the  council,  namely,  my  Lord  of  Leicester, 
Sir  Christopher  Haton,  my  Lord  Hunsdun,  and  my  Lord  Hawart  being  present 
in  the  chamber,  gave  little  show  of  any  great  contentment  to  have  her  from  her 
former  resolution,  now  cassm  in  perplexitie  what  she  should  do  always  we  left 
her  in  that  state,  and  since  have  daily  pressed  conference  with  the  whole  coun- 
cil, which  to  this  hour  we  have  not  yet  obtained.     This  day  we  have  sent  down 
to  crave  our  leave.    The  greatest  hinder  which  our  negotiation  has  found 
hitherto  is  a  persuasion  they  have  here  that  either  Tour  Majesty  deals  superfi- 
cially in  this  matter,  or  that  with  time  ye  may  be  moved  to  digest  it,  which 
when  with  groat  difficulty  we  had  expugnit,  we  find  anew  that  certain  letters 
written  to  them  of  late  from  Scotland  has  found  some  place  of  credit  with 
them  in  our  contrare.     So  that  resolving  now  to  clear  them  of  that  doubt  by  a 
special  message,  they  have  made  choice  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  to  trjr  Your 
Highnesses  meaning  in  it,  and  to  persuade  Your  Majesty  to  like  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, wherefrom  no  terror  we  can  say  out  unto  him  is  able  to  divert  him,  he 
has  given  out  that  he  has  credit  with  Your  Majesty,  and  that  he  doubts  not  to 
help  this  matter  at  Your  Highnesses  hand.    If  he  come  there  that  errand,  we 
think  Your  Majesty  will  not  oversee  the  grreat  disgrace  this  his  attempts  shall 
give  us  here,  if  he  be  not  tane  order  with  before  that  he  be  further  heard,  and  if 
so  be  that  any  other  be  directed  (as  our  intelligence  gives  us  there  shall)  our 
humble  suit  is  to  Your  Majesty,  that  it  may  please  Your  Highness  to  hear  of  ua 
what  we  find  here,  and  at  what  point  we  leave  this  matter  with  Her  Majesty, 
before  that  they  find  accidence,  the  causes  whereof  remitting  to  our  private  let- 
ters.   We  commit  Your  Majesty  for  the  present  to  God's  eternal  protection* 
From  London,  this  21st  of  Jan.  1586. 

No.  LL  (p.  272.; 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Earlt  of  Shrewtbury  and  JTen/,  ke.  touMng  their  Pro* 
eeedingt  with  regard  to  the  Death  of  the  Scottith  Queen,  to  &r  MtgutyU 
Council 

It  may  please  Your  Hon^e  good  Lordships  to  be  advertised,  that,  on  Satur- 
day, the  4th  of  this  present,  I,  Robert  Beale,  came  to  the  house  of  me  the  Eari 

of  Kent,  in  the  county  of ,  to  whom  Your  Lordship's  letter  and  message 

was  delivered,  and  Her  Majesty's  commission  shown ;  whereupon  1  the  Earl 
forthwith  sent  precepts  for  the  staying  of  such  hues  and  cries  as  had  troubled 
the  country,  requiring  the  officers  to  make  stay  of  all  such  persons,  as  should 
bring  any  such  warrants  without  names,  as  before  had  been  done,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  next  justice  of  peace,  to  the  intent  that  upon  their  examination,  the 
occasion  and  causes  of  such  seditious  bruites  might  be  bolted  out  and  known. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  I  the  said  Earl  of  Kent  should,  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing, come  to  Lylford  to  Mr.  Elmes,  to  be  the  nearer  and  readier  to  confer  with 
my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury.  Sonday  at  night,  I  Robert  Beale  came  to  Fotherin- 
gs.y^  where  afler  the  communicating  the  commission,  &c.  unto  us  Sir  Amice 
Pawlet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  by  reason  that  Sir  A.  Pawlet  was  but  late  recov- 
ered, and  not  able  to  repair  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  being  then  at  Orton,  six 
miles  off;  it  was  thought  good  that  we  Sir  Drue  Drury  and  Robert  Beale  should 
go  unto  him,  which  we  did  on  — -—  morning ;  and  together  with  the  delivery 
of  Her  Majesty's  commission,  and  Your  Lordship's  letter  imparted  unto  him 
what  both  the  Earl  of  Kent  and  we  thought  meet  to  be  done  in  the  cause,  pray- 
ing His  Lordship  hither  the  day  following,  to  confer  with  me  the  said  Earl, 
concerning  the  same ;  which  His  Lordship  promised.  And  for  the  better  colour- 
ing of  the  matter,  I  the  said  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  sent  to  Mr.  Beale,  a  justice  of 
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peace  of  the  county  of  Huntingdon  next  adjoining,  to  whom  I  commimioated 
that  warrant,  which  Robert  Beale  had  under  Your  Lordship'a  hands,  A>r  the 
staying  of  the  huea  and  cries,  requiring  him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  town 
of  Feterboroughf  and  cspeciully  unto  the  justices  of  peace  of  Huntingdonshire, 
and  to  cause  the  pursuers  and  bringers  of  such  warrants  to  be  stayed,  and 
brought  to  the  next  justice  of  peace  ;  and  to  bring  us  word  to  Fotheringay  Cas- 
tle on  Wednesday  morning  what  he  had  done,  and  what  he  should  in  Uie  mean 
time  understand  oi'  the  authors  of  such  bruites.  '  Which  like  order,  I  also  Sit 
Amias  Pawlet  had  taken  on  Monday  morning  in  this  town,  and  other  places 
adjoining.  The  same  night  the  sheritf  of  the  county  of  Northauipton,  upon  tlie 
receipt  of  Your  Lordship's  letter  came  to  Arundel,  and  letters  were  sent  to  me 
the  Earl  of  Kent  of  the  Earl  of  Siirewsbury^s  intention  and  meeting  here  on 
Tuesday  by  noon ;  and  other  letters  were  also  sent  with  Their  Lordships  assent 
to  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  Sir  Richard  Knightly,  Mr.  Tho.  Brudeuell,  Slc,  to  be 
her  on  Wednesday  by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  it  was 
thought  meet  that  the  execution  should  be.  So  upon  Tuesday,  we  the  Earls 
Game  hither,  where  the  sheriff  met  us ;  and  upon  conference  between  us  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  care  for  the  sending  for  the  surgeons,  and  other  necessary  pro- 
vision should  be  committed  unto  him  against  the  time.  And  we  forthwith 
repaired  unto  her,  and  first  in  the  presence  of  herself  and  her  folks,  to  the  intent 
that  they  might  see  and  report  hereafler  that  she  was  not  otherwise  proceeded 
with  than  according  to  law,  and  the  form  of  the  statute  made  in  the  27th  year 
of  Her  Majesty ^6  reign,  it  was  thought  convenient  that  Her  Majesty's  commis- 
sion should  be  read  unto  her,  and  aflerwards  she  was  by  sundry  speeches  willed 
to  prepare  herself  against  the  next  morning.  She  was  also  put  in  remembrance 
of  her  fault,  tlio  honourable  manner  of  proceeding  with  her,  and  the  necessity 
that  was  imposed  upon  Her  Majesty  to  proceed  to  execution,  for  that  otherwise 
it  was  found  that  they  could  not  both  stand  together ;  and  however,  sithence 
the  Lord  Buckhurst's  his  being  here  new  conspiracies  were  attempted,  and  so 
would  be  still ;  wherefore  since  she  had  now  a  good  while  since  warning,  by  the 
said  Lord  and  Robert  Beale,  to  think  upon  and  prepare  herself  to  die,  we  doubted 
pot  but  that  abo  was,  before  this,  settled,  and  therefore  would  accept  this  mes- 
sage in  good  part.  And  to  the  effect  that  no  Christian  duty  might  be  said  to  be 
omitted,  that  might  be  for  her  comfort,  and  tend  to  the  salvation  both  of  her 
body  and  soul  in  the  world  to  come,  we  offered  unto  her  that  if  it  would  please 
her  to  confer  with  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Peterborough,  she  might ;  which 
Dean,  we  had,  for  that  purpose,  appointed  to  be  lodged  within  one  mile  of  that 
place.  Hereto  she  replied,  crossing  herself  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  saying  that  she  was  ready  to  die  in  the  Catholic  Roman 
faith,  which  her  ancestors  had  professed,  from  which  she  would  not  be  removed. 
And  albeit  we  used  many  persuasions  to  Uie  contrary,  yet  we  prevailed  nothing ; 
find  therefore,  when  she  demanded  the  admittance  of  her  priest,  we  utterly 
denied  that  unto  her.  Hereupon,  she  demanded  to  understand  what  answer 
we  had  touching  her  former  petition  to  Her  Majesty,  concerning  her  papers  of 
accounts,  and  the  bestowing  of  her  body.  To  tiie  first  we  had  none  other 
answer  to  make,  but  that  we  thought  if  they  were  not  sent  before,  the  same 
might  be  in  Mr.  Waade^s  custody,  who  was  now  in  France,  and  seeing  her  papers 
could  not  aLy  wise  pleasure  Her  Majesty,  we  doubted  not  but  that  the  same 
would  be  delivered  unto  such  as  she  should  appoint.  For,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
undoubtedly  thought  that  Her  Majesty  would  not  make  any  profit  of  her  things, 
and  therefore  (in  our  opinions)  she  niight  set  down  what  she  would  have  done,  and 
the  same  should  be  imparted  unto  Her  Majesty,  of  whom  both  she  and  others 
might  expect  all  courtesy.  Touching  her  body,  we  know  not  h^r  Majesty^s 
pleasure,  and  therefore  could  neither  say  that  her  petition  should  be  denied,  or 
granted.  For  the  practice  of  Babington,  she  utterly  denied  it,  and  would  have 
inferred  it  that  her  death  was  for  her  religion  :  whereunto  it  was  eflsoons  by  us 
replied,  that  for  many  years  she  was  not  touched  for  religion,  nor  should  have 
been  now,  but  that  this  proceeding  against  her  was  for  treason,  in  that  she  was 
culpable  of  that  horrible  conspiracy  for  destroying  Her  Majesty's  person  ;  which 
she  again  denied,  adding  further  that  albeit  she  for  herself  forgave  them  that 
were  the  procurers  of  her  death,  yet  she  doubted  not  but  that  God  would  take 
Sropgeanco  thereof.    And  being  cJiarged  with  Uio  depositioi^s  of  Nau^  and  Cu^l^ 
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to  prove  it  agfalnst  her,  she  replied,  that  she  accused  none,  but  that  hereafter 
when  she  shall  be  dead,  and  they  remain  alive,  it  shall  be  seen  how  indifferently 
■he  had  been  dealt  with,  and  what  measure  had  been  used  unto  her  ;  and  asked 
whether  it  had  been  heard  before  this,  that  servants  had  been  practised  to  accuse 
their  mistress,  and  hereupon  also  required  what  was  become  of  them,  and  where 
they  remained. 

Upon  our  departure  from  her,  for  that  it  seemed  by  the  commission,  that  the 
charge  oi'  her  was  in  the  disposition  of  us  the  Earls,  we  required  S.  Ainias  Paw- 
let  and  S.  Drue  Drurie  to  receive  for  that  night  the  charge  which  they  had 
before,  and  to  cause  the  whole  number  of  soldiers  to  watch  that  night,  and  that 
her  folks  should  be  put  up,  and  take  order  that  only  four  of  them  should  be  at 
the  execution,  remaining  aloof  of  and  guarded  witii  certain  persons  so  as  they 
should  not  come  near  unto  her,  which  were  Melvil  her  steward,  tlie  physician, 
surgeon,  and  apothecary. 

Wednesday  morning,  af\er  that  we  the  Earls  were  repaired  unto  the  castle, 
and  the  Sheriff  had  prepared  all  things  in  the  hall  for  the  execution,  he  was 
commanded  to  go  into  her  chamber,  and  to  bring  her  down  to  the  place  whera 
were  present  we  which  have  signed  this  letter,  Mr.  Henry  Talbot,  Esq.,  Sir 
Rdward  Montague,  Knt.,  his  son  and  heir  apparent.,  and  William  Montague, 
his  brother.  Sir  Kichard  Knichtly,  Knt.,  Mr.  Thomas  BrudcncU,  Mr.  Beuill,  Mr. 
Robert  and  John  Wingefield,  Mr.  Forrest,  and  Rayner,  Benjamin  Piggot,  Mr. 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  others. 

At  the  stairfold,  she  paused  to  s^eak  to  Molvil  in  our  hearing,  which  was  to 
this  effect :  ^  Melvil,  as  thou  hast  been  an  honest  servant  to  me,  so  I  pray  thee 
continue  to  my  son,  and  commend  me  unto  him.  I  have  not  impugnM  his 
religion,  nor  the  religion  of  others,  but  wish  him  well.  And  as  I  forgive  all 
that  have  offended  me  in  Scotland,  so  I  would  that  he  should  also  ;  and  beseech 
God,  that  he  would  send  him  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  illuminate  him.''  MelviPf 
answer  was,  that  he  would  so  do,  and  at  that  instant  he  would  beseech  God  to 
assist  him  with  his  Spirit.  Then  she  demanded  to  speak  with  her  priest,  which 
was  denied  unto  her,  the  rather  for  that  she  came  with  a  superstitious  pair  of 
beads  and  a  crucifix.  She  then  desired  to  have  her  women  to  help  her,  and 
upon  her  earnest  request,  and  saying  that  when  other  gentlewomen  were  exe- 
cuted, she  had  read  in  chronicles  that  they  had  women  allowed  unto  them,  it 
was  permitted  that  she  should  have  two  named  by  herself,  which  were  Mrs.  Curie 
and  Kennedy.  Afler  she  came  to  the  scaffold,  hrst  in  presence  of  them  all.  Her 
Majesty's  commission  was  openly  read  ;  and  afterwards  Mr.  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, according  to  a  direction  which  he  had  received,  the  night  before,  from 
us  the  Earls,  wou'd  have  made  a  godly  admonition  to  her,  to  repent  and  die 
well  in  the  fear  of  God  and  charity  to  the  world.  But  at  the  first  entry,  she 
utterly  refused  it,  saying  that  she  was  a  Catholique,  and  that  it  were  a  folly  to 
move  her  being  so  resolutely  minded,  and  that  our  prayers  would  little  avail 
her.  Whereupon,  to  the  intent  it  might  appear  that  we,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly, had  a  Christian  desire  to  have  her  die  well,  a  godly  prayer,  conceived  by 
Mr.  Dean,  wa^read  and  pronounced  by  us  all.  ^^  That  it  would  please  Almighty 
God  to  send  her  His  Spirit  and  grace,  and  also,  if  it  were  his  will,  to  pardon  all 
her  offences,  and  of  his  mercy  to  receive  her  into  his  heavenly  and  ev«rlasting 
kingdom,  and  finally  to  bless  Her  Majesty,  and  confound  all  her  enemies;'' 
whereof  Mr.  Dean,  minding  to  repair  up  shortly,  can  show  your  Lordships  a 
copy. 

This  done,  she  pronounced  a  prayer  upon  her  knees  to  this  effect,  "  to  beseech 
God  to  send  her  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  she  trusted  to  receive  her  salvation 
in  his  blood,  and  of  his  grace  to  be  received  into  his  kingdom,  besought  God  to 
forgive  her  enemies,  as  she  forgave  them ;  and  to  turn  his  wrath  from  tliis 
iand,  to  bless  the  Queen's  Majestic,  that  she  might  serve  him.  Likewise  to  be 
merciful  to  her  son,  to  have  compassion  of  his  church,  and  altho'  she  was  not 
worthy  to  be  heard,  yet  she  had  a  confidence  in  his  mercy,  and  prayed  all  the 
■aints  to  pray  unto  her  Saviour  to  receive  her.''  Afler  this  (tuminff  towards 
her  servants)  she  desired  thnm  to  pray  for  her,  that  her  Saviour  would  receive 
her.  Then,  upon  petition  made  by  the  executioners,  she  pardoned  them  ;  an4 
said,  that  she  was  glad  that  the  end  of  all  her  sorrows  was  so  near.  Then  sha 
disliked  the  whuining  and  weeping  of  her  WQiQeiu  eaying  that  they  rather  ought 
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jto  thank  Go4  for  her  resolution,  and  kieaing  them,  willed  them  to  depart  ftom 
Ihe  scaffold,  and  farewell.  And  so  resolutely  kneeled  down,  and  having  a  ker* 
ibief  banded  about  her  eyes, laid  down  her  neck,  whereupon  the  executioner  pro* 
needed.  Her  servants  were  incontinently  removed,  and  order  taken  that  none 
should  approach  unto  her  corpse,  but  that  it  should  be  embalmed  by  the  surgeon 
appointed.  And  further  her  crosse,  apparel,  and  other  things  are  retained  here, 
and  not  yielded  unto  the  executioner  for  inconveniences  that  might  follow,  but 
he  is  remitted  to  be  rewarded  by  such  as  sent  him  hither. 

This  hath  been  the  manner  of  our  dealings  in  this  service,  whereof  we  have 
thought  good  to  advertise  Your  Lordships,  as  particularly  as  we  could,  for  the 
time,  and  further  have  thought  good  to  signify  unto  Your  Lordships  besides, 
that  for  the  avoiding  of  all  sinister  and  slanderous  reports  that  may  t>e  raised 
to  the  contrary,  we  have  caused  a  note  thereof  to  be  conceived  to  the  same  effect 
in  writing,  which  we  the  said  Lords  have  subscribed',  with  tJie  hands  of  such 
other  there  the  knights  and  gentlemen  above  named  that  were  present  at  the 
action.  And  so  beseeching  Almighty  God  long  to  bless  Her  Majesty  with  a 
most  prosperous  reign,  and  to  confound  all  his  and  her  enemies,  we  take  our 
leaves.    From  Fotheringay  Castle,  the  8th  of  February,  1586,  in  hast. 

Your  Lordships  at  commandment. 

N.  B.  This,  as  well  as  several  other  papers  in  this  Appendix,  is  taken  from  a  col- 
lection made  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  of  Drumsoy,  historiographer  to  Queen  Anno, 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Mr.  Crawfurd ^s  transcriber 
has  omitted  to  mention  the  book  in  the  CotU  Lib.  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

No.  LIL  (p.  274.) 

7^  Objections  against  Mr.  Davison,  in  the  Cause  of  the  late  Scottish  QtMOi,  nnui 
concern  Things  done  either^  1.  Before  her  TVial  at  fotheringay,  S.  During 
that  Session,    3.  ^fter  the  same, 

[Coil  Lib.  Cal.  C.  l.] 

i.  Before  her  trial,  be  neither  is,  nor  can  be  charged  to  have  had  any  hand 
at  all  in  the  cause  of  the  said  Queen,  or  done  any  thing  whatsoever  ooaoenung 
the  same  directly  or  indirectly. 

2.  During  that  session,  he  remained  at  court,  where  the  only  interest  he  had 
therein,  was  as  Her  Majesty^s  secretary,  to  receive  the  letters  from  the  oommis- 
sioners,  impart  them  to  Her  Highness,  and  return  them  her  answers. 

3.  After  the  return  thence^  of  the  said  commissioners,  it  is  weU  known  to  all 
her  council, 

1.  That  he  never  was  at  any  deliberation  or  meeting  whatsoever,  in  parlia- 
ment, or  council,  concerning  the  cause  of  the  said  Queen,  till  the  sending  down 
of  Her  Majesty*s  warrant  unto  the  commissioners,  by  the  Lords  and  ouiers  of 
her  council.  . 

2.  That  he  waS  no  party  in  signing  the  sentence  passed  aflnainet  her. 

3.  That  he  never  penned  eiuier  the  proclamation  publishing  the  same,  the 
warrant  after  her  death,  nor  any  other  letter,  or  thing  whatsoever  concerning 
the  same.    And, 

That  the  only  thing  which  can  be  specially  and  truly  imputed  to  him,  is  the 
carrying  up  the  said  warrant  unto  Her  Majesty  to  be  signed.  She  sending  a 
great  counsellor  unto  him,  with  her  pleasure  to  that  end,  and  eairying  it  to  the 
great  seal  of  £ngland,  by  her  own  special  direction  and  commandment. 

For  the  better  clearing  of  which  truth,  it  is  evident, 

1.  That  the  letter,  being  penned  by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  was  delivered  by 
him  onto  Mr.  Davison,  with  Her  Majesty's  own  privity,  to  be  ready  for  to  mgn^ 
when  she  should  be  pleased  to  call  for  it. 

2.  That  being  in  his  hands,  he  retained  it  at  t^e  least  five  or  six  weeks  on* 
presented,  ijior  once  offering  to  carry  it  up,  till  she  sent  a  great  counsellor  unto 
him  for  the  same,  and  was  sharply  reproved  therefor  by  a  great  peer,  in  Her 
Majesty^s  own  presence. 

3.  That  having  signed  it,  she  gave  him  an  express  eommandmeint  te  emxry  i| 
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to  the  leal,  and  being  sealed  to  aend  it  iniiuediatelj  away  unto  the  commiaaion- 
era,  according  to  the  direction.  Horself  appointing  the  hall  of  Fotherinffay 
for  the  place  of  execution,  mial iking  the  court-yard,  in  divera  respects,  and  in 
Goncluaion  absolutely  forbad  him  to  trouble  her  any  further,  or  let  her  hear 
any  more  hereof,  till  it  was  done.  She,  for  her  part,  haying  (aa  she  aaid)  per« 
formed  all  that,  in  law  or  reasan,  could  be  required  of  her. 

4.  Which  directions  notwithstanding,  be  kept  the  warrant  sealed  all  that 
aight,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  next  day  in  his  hands,  brought  it  back  with 
him  to  the  court,  acquainted  Her  Majesty  withal,  and  finding  Her  Majesty 
resolved  to  proceed  therein,  according  to  her  former  directions,  and  yet  de> 
airous  to  carry  the  matter  so,  as  she  might  throw  the  burthen  from  herself,  he 
absolutely  resolved  to  quit  his  hands  thereof. 

5.  And  hereupon  went  over  unto  the  Lord  Treasurer's  chamber,  together  with 
Mr.  Vice>chamberlain  Hatton,  and  in  his  presence  restored  the  same  into  the 
hands  of  the  said  Lord  Treasurer,  of  whom  he  had  before  received  it,  who 
from  thenceforth  kept  it,  till  himself  and  the  test  of  the  council  sent  it  away. 

Which,  in  substance  and  truth,  is  all  the  part  and  jntereat  the  aaid  Davison 
had  in  this  cause,  whatsoever  is,  or  may  be  pretended  to  the  contrary. 

Touching  the  sending  down  thereof  unto  the  commissioners,  that  it  was  the 
general  act  of  Her  Majesty's  council  (as  is  before  mentioned)  and  not  any  pri- 
vate act  of  his,  may  appear  by, 

1.  Their  own  confession.  2,  Their  own  letters  sent  down  therewith  to  the 
commissioners.  3.  The  testimonies  of  the  Lords  and  others  to  whom  they  were 
directed.  As  also,  4,  of  Mr.  fiealo,  by  whom  they  were  sent.  5.  The  tenor  of 
Her  Majesty's  first  commission  for  their  calling  to  the  star-chamber  for  the  same, 
and  private  appearance  and  submission  afler wards  instead  thereof  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bromley.  6.  The  confession  of  Mr.  Attorney- General  in  opoii 
court  confirmed.  7.  By  the  sentence  itself  upon  Record.  8.  Besides  a  common 
act  of  council,  containing  an  answer  to  be  verbaUv  delivered  to  the  Scottish 
ambassador  then  remaining  here,  avowing  and  jusliiying  the  same. 

Now  where  some  suppose  him  to  hare  given  aome  extraordinary  furtherance 
thereunto,  the  contrary  may  evidentlv  appear  by, 

1.  His  former  absolute  refusal  to  sign  the  band  of  association,  being  earnestly 
preaaed  thereunto  by  Her  Majesty ^i  self. 

2.  His  excusing  of  himself  from  being  need  as  a  commissioner,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  Babington  and  his  aocomplioes,  and  aToiding  the  fame  by  a  journey 
to  the  Bath. 

3.  Hia  being  a  mean  to  stay  the  eommissioners  from  pronouncing  of  the  sen* 
tence  at  Fotheringay,  and  deferring  it  till  they  should  return  to  Her  Majesty'a 
presence. 

4.  His  keeping  the  warrant  in  his  handa  six  weeks  anpresented,  without  once 
offering  to  carry  it  up,  till  Her  Majesty  sent  expressly  for  the  same  to  sign. 

6.  His  deferring  to  send  it  away  after  it  was  sealed  unto  the  commissioners, 
as  he  waa  specially  commanded,  staying  it  all  that  night,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  next  day,  in  his  hands. 

6.  And,  finally,  his  restoring  thereof  into  the  handa  of  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
of  whom  he  had  before  received  the  same. 

Which  are  clear  and  evident  proo&,  that  the  said  Davison  did  nothing  id  this 
.caose  whatsoever,  oontrary  to  the  duty  of  the  place  he  then  held  in  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  service. 

Tliis  seems  to  be  an  original.    On  the  back  is  this  title : 

The  innooenoy  of  Mr.  Davison  in  the  cause  of  the  late  Scottish  Qnceii. 


Vol.  m. 
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No.  Lin.  (p.  312.) 

Leiterfrom  G  to  Hit  Majesty  King  James,* 

[From the  original.    BibL  Foe  Jur.  Edin.    A.  1. 34.  Na  4.] 

Most  worthy  Prince,  the  depending  dangers  upon  yoor  afiectionates,  have 
been  such,  as  hath  enforced  silence  in  him,  who  is  faithfully  devoted  to  your 
*  person,  and  in  due  time  of  trial,  will  undergo  all  hazards  of  fortune  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  just  regal  rights,  that,  by  the  laws  divine,  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  is  invested  in  your  royal  person.  Fall  not  then,  most  noble  and 
renowned  Prince,  from  him  whose  providence  hatli  in  many  dangers  preserved 
you,  no  doubt  to  be  an  instrument  of  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  his  people. 
Some  secrets,  I  find,  have  been  revealed  to  your  prejudice,  which  must  proceed 
from  some  ambitious  violent  spirited  person  near  Your  Majesty  in  council  and 
favour ;  no  man  in  particular  will  I  accuse,  but  I  am  sure  it  hath  no  foundation 
from  any,  with  whom,  for  your  service,  1  have  held  correspondence,  otiierwiso, 
I  had,  long  since,  been  disabled  from  performance  of  those  duties,  that  tlie 
thoaghts  of  my  heart  endeavoureth ;  being  only  known  to  this  worthy  noble- 
man bearer  hereof,  one  noted  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  for  his  fidelity  to 
your  person  and  state,  and  to  Mr.  David  .Fowlis  your  most  loyal  servant,  my 
first  and  faithful  correspondent ;  and  unto  James  Hudsone,  whom  1  have  found 
in  all  things  that  concern  you  most  secret  and  assured.  It  may,  therefore, 
please  Your  Majesty,  at  the  the  humble  motion  of  e,  which  jargon  J  desire  to 
be  the  indorsement  of  your  commands  unto  me,  that,  by  some  token  of  your 
favour,  he  may  understand  in  what  terms  you  regard  his  fidelity,  secrecy,  and 
■ervlco.  My  pas!«ionaie  affection  to  your  person  (not  as  you  are  a  King,  but 
as  you  are  a  good  King,  and  have  just  title,  aiUr  uiy  sovereign,  to  be  a  great 
King)  doth  transport  nie  to  presumption.  Condemn  not,  most  noble  Prince, 
the  motives  of  care  and  love,  altho^  mixed  with  defects  in  judgment. 

1.  J,  therefore,  first  beseech  Your  Majesty,  that  for  the  good  of  those  whom 
God,  by  Divine  Providence,  hath  destined  to  your  charge,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  have  an  extraordinary  care  of  all  practicers,  or  practices,  against 
your  person ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  in  both  kingdoms,  either  out 
of  ambition,  faction,  or  fear,  thero  are  many  that  desire  to  have  their  sovereign 
in  minority,  whereby  the  sovereignty  and  state  might  be  swayed  by  partiality 
of  subalternate  persons,  rather  than  by  true  rule  of  power  and  justice.  Pro- 
serve  your  person,  and  fear  not  the  practices  of  man  upon  tlie  point  of  your 
xiffht,  which  will  be  preserved  and  maintained  against  all  assaults  of  competition 
whatever.  Thus  I  leave  the  protection  of  your  person  and  royal  posterity  to 
the  Almighty  God  of  Heaven,  who  bless  and  preserve  you  and  all  yours,  in  all 
regal  happiness,  to  his  glory. 

2.  Next  to  the  preservation  of  your  person,  is  the  conservation  and  secret 
keeping  of  your  councells,  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  ofteo  betrayed  and  dis- 
covered, either  out  of  pretended  zeal  in  religion,  turbulent  faction,  or  base  con- 
ception, the  which  Your  Majesty  is  to  regard  with  all  circumspection,  as  s 
matter  most  dangerous  to  your  person  and  state,  and  the  only  means  to  ruin 
and  destroy  all  those  that  stand  faithfully  devoted  to  Your  Maiesty^s  service. 
Some  particulars,  and  persons  of  this  nature,  I  make  no  doubt  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  endeavours  of  this  nobleman,  the  bearer  hereof,  of  whom  Your 
Majesty  may  be  further  informed. 

3.  The  third  point  considerable  is  that  Your  Majesty  by  all  means  possible, 
secure  yourself  of  the  good  affection  of  the  French  King  and  states,  by  the 
negotiation  of  some  faithful  secret  confident ;  the  French  naturally  distasting 
tlio  union  of  the  British  Islands  under  one  monarch.  In  Germany,  I  doubt  not, 
but  you  have  many  allies  and  friends,  but  by  reason  of  their  remote  state  they 

*  In  the  former  editions  T  printed  this  as  a  letter  Cram  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  b«it  sm  i.»w  satisfifHl  Ibat 
I  was  misialcen  In  forming  tiiis  opinion.  Bee  Sir  D.  Dalrymple's  Reni.  onihe  Hist,  of  Scot.  p.  9.13. 
As  tbe  letter  la  curious  [  republish  it,  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  to  which  of  the  King's  nume- 
IDOS  oorraapoiidenls  in  England  it  should  be  ascribed 
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do  not  80  much  importo  this  afikir,  which  most  be  guided  by  a  quick  and 
sudden  motion. 

4.  When  God,  by  whose  providence  the  period  of  all  persons  and  times  is 
determined,  shaii  call  to  his  kingdom  of  glory  Her  Majesty  (although  I  do 
assuredly  hope  that  there  will  not  be  any  question  in  competition,  yut  for  that  I 
hold  it  not  htting  to  give  any  minute  entrance  into  a  cause  of  so  high  a  nature), 
I  do  humbly  beseech  Your  Majesty  to  design  a  secret,  faitliful  and  experienced 
confidant  servant  of  yours,  being  of  an  approved  fidelity  and  judgment,  con- 
tinually to  be  here  resident,  whoso  negotiation,  it  were  convenient  Your  Majesty 
should  t'ortitie,  with  such  secret  trust  and  powers,  as  there  may  not  need  14  days 
respite  to  post  for  authority,  in  a  cause  that  cannot  endure  ten  hours  respite, 
without  varieties  of  danger.  In  tho  which  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  all  such 
as  pretend  least  good  to  your  establishmont,  will  not  in  public  oppugn  your  title, 
but  out  of  their  cunning  ambition  will  seek  to  gain  time  by  alledging  their  pre- 
tence of  common  good  to  the  state,  in  propounding  of  good  conditions  for  dis- 
burthening  the  common  wealo,  of  divers  hard  laws,  heavy  impositions,  cdrrup- 
tions,  oppressions,  &c.  which  is  a  main  point  to  lead  the  popular,  who  are  much 
disgusted  with  many  particulars  of  tliis  nature.  It  were  therefore  convenient, 
that  thc«e  motives,  out  of  Your  Majesty^s  providence  should  be  prevented,  by 
your  free  offer  in  these  points  following,  viz. 

1.  That  Your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  abolish  purveyors  and  purveyance, 
being  a  matter  infinitely  offensive  to  the  common  people,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  not  profitable  to  the  Prince. 

2.  That  Your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  dissolve  the  court  of  wards,  being 
the  ruin  of  all  the  noble  and  ancient  families  of  this  realm,  by  base  matches, 
and  evil  education  of  their  children,  by  which  no  revenue  of  the  crown  wiU  be 
defrayed. 

3.  The  abrogating  the  multiplicity  of  penal  laws,  generally  repined  against 
by  the  subject,  in  regard  of  their  uncertainty,  by  being  many  times  altered 
from  their  true  meaning,  by.  variety  of  interpretation.  "^ 

4.  That  Your  Majesty  will  "be  pleased  to  admit  free  outport  of  the  native 
commodities  of  this  kingdom,  now  oflcn  restrained  by  subalternate  persons  for 
private  profit,  being  most  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  all  merchants,  and  a 
plain  destruction  to  the  true  industry  and  manufacture  of  all  kingdoms,  and 
against  the  profit  of  the  crown. 

These,  being  by  Your  Majesty *s  confidents  in  the  point  of  time  propounded, 
will  assuredly  confirm  unto  xour  Majestie  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  absolutely  prevent  all  insinuations  and  devices  of  designing 
patriots,  that  out  of  pretext  of  common  good  would  seek  to  patronize  Siem- 
selves  in  popular  opinion  and  power,  and  thereby  to  derogate  from  Your  Ma- 
jesty ^s  bounty  and  free  favour  by  princely  merit  of  your  moderation,  judgment, 
and  justice. 

Your  Majesty ^s  favour,  thus  granted  to  the  subject,  will  no  way  impeach  the 
profits  of  the  crown,  but  advance  them.  Tho  disproportionable  gain  of  some 
chequer  officers,  with  the  base  and  mercenary  profits  of  the  idle  unnecessary 
clerks  and  attendants,  will  only  suffer  some  detriment ;  but  infinite  will  be  the 
good  unto  the  kingdom,  which  will  confirm  unto  Your  Majesty  the  universal 
love  and  affection  of  the  people,  and  establish  your  renown  in  the  highest 
esteem  to  all  posterity. 

The  Lord  preserve  Your  Majestie,  and  make  you  triumphant  over  all  your 
enemies. 

My  care  over  his  person,  whose  letters  pass  In  this  pacquet,  and  will  die  beittre 
ho  leave  to  be  yours,  shall  be  no  less  than  of  mine  own  life,  and  in  like  esteem 
will  I  hold  all  your  faithful  confidents,  notwithstanding  I  will  hold  myself  re- 
served from  being  known  unto  any  of  them,  in  my  particular  devoted  affections 
unto  your  Majesty,  only  this  extraordinary  worthy  man,  whose  associate  I  am 
in  his  misfortune,  doth  know  my  heart,  and  we  both  will  pray  for  you,  and  if 
we  live  you  shall  find  us  together. 

I  beseech  Your  Majesty  burn  this  letter,  and  the  others ;  for  altho'  it  bo  in 
fbSk  linniual  hand,  yet  it  may  be  discovered. 

Your  Majesty^s  most  devoted,  and  humble  seryant* 

e 
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246.  They  are  forced  to  Hy  into  England  at 
Uie  approach  of  the  King  with  an  army,  ib. 
Ue  is  attainted,  and  his  estate  for^ited,  249. 
Is  concerned  in  a  plot  iu  favour  of  Spain,  3d5. 
Is  seized,  and  couiiuitted  urisoner  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  383,  'iS6.  Escapes  and  flies  to 
the  mi  »uo(ains,  SdS.  Oifers  to  submit  to  a  trial, 
287.  Sentence  is  pronounced  against  liim,  989 
He  refuses  to  submit,  ib. 

^Hjou,  Duke  of,  a  marriage  proposed  between 
hiiu  and  O.  Elizabeth,  214. 

.tfaiM,  a  Princess  of  Denmaric,  married  to  K. 
James  VI.,  28-i.  Her  arrival  in  Scotland  and 
coronation,  283.  Heads  a  party  that  opposes 
the  Chancellor,  386. 

Archbithoptf  Biskomty  Dwm^  and  C3U^t«r«,  re- 
vived iu  ScoUand  during  the  King's  minority, 
220, 221.  This  gives  great  oflbnce  to  many  of 
the  clemr,  93tL  An  act  of  assembly  against 
these  offices,  338.  Bishops  made  subject  to 
presbyteries  and  assemblies,  358.  A  great 
stroke  given  to  their  authority,  276,377.  None 
of  them  present  at  the  Queen's  coronation,  383. 

ArgyU.  Earl  of,  is  appointed  to  carry  the  crown 
mairiinouial  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  71. 
Uses  his  interest  willi  the  Reformers  to  make  a 
treaty  with  the  O.  Regent,  70.  Leaves  her 
court  in  resentment  of  her  treachery.  77.  Re* 
fuses  to  accede  to  a  treaty  with  Murray  the 
Regent,  198.  Is  soon  after  forced  to  submit,  ib. 
Acts  as  Lieutenant  to  the  Queen  after  the  Re- 

Ient's  murder,  S07.  Is  prevailed  on  to  Join  the 
Ling's  party,  213.  Quarrels  with  Atliol,  327. 
Confederates  with  him  against  Morton,  the 
Regent  for  their  mutual  defence,  ib.  They  re- 
monstrate against  him  to  tlie  Kina.  890.  They 
raise  forces  against  him.  ib.  Negotiate  a  treaty 
with  him  by  the  medintion  of  Q.  Ellxabelh.  ib. 
Is  promoted  to  the  oflice  of  Chancellor,  331. 
The  king's  authority  del^ated  to  him  and 
Lord  Forbes  against  the  popish  Lords,  889. 
His  forces  are  defeated  in  an  engagement  with 
them,  290. 

Jfrittocraey,  predominant  In  SootJand,  109. 

Armada,  Spanish,  preparations  for  it,  37&  It 
is  defeated,  880. 

Arran,  Earl,  is  appointed  Regent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Q.  Mary,  43.  His  character,  44. 
Consents  to  the  schemes  of  England,  wbicb  dis- 
gusts the  public,  45.  Becomes  suspicious  of 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  46.  Is  forced  to  renounce 
the  friendship  with  England,  and  deelasa  fix 
France,  Ib.  and  to  persecute  the  Reformers,  47. 
Publicly  abjures  the  doctrines  of  tJie  Reformera 
lb.  Is  contemned  by  one  half,  and  liitietnisiea 
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by  the  other  part  of  the  nation,  ib.    Heads  tlie 
partisans  of  France  and  defenders  of  popery, 
46.  Attempts  In  vain  to  seize  the  murderers  oi' 
Cardinal  Beatoun,  51.    Is  forced  to  make  a 
truce  witii  the  conspirators,  ib.    His  eldest  son 
is  condiiionally  excluded  all  right  of  succession, 
JSS.     His  mean  concession  tu  the  court  of 
France,  55.    Gets  the  title  of  Chatelherault,  ib. 
Is  undennlned  by  the  Q.  Dowajrer,  59.    Propo- 
sals and  arguments  for  his  resignation,  ib.   He 
consents  to  it,  ib.    Retracts  by  ilie  influence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  GO.    Is  at  last 
prevailed  on,  and  gets  advantageous  terms,  ib. 
See  CkairlherauU. 
JBrraut  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
Joins  In  an  association  witli  the  Reformers,  S2. 
Narrowly  escapes  intended  ruin  at  the  court  of 
France,  o3.    b  full  of  resentment  against  the 
French  on  that  account,  ib.   Tiie  congregation 
solicit  Q^  Elizabeth  to  marry  him,  101.    His 

freai  imprudence  with  regard  to  Q.  Mary,  113. 
Uscovers  a  conspiracy  agniost  tlie  Queen's 
favourite,  116, 117.  Lnscs  his  reason,  831.  Is 
imprisoned  by  Morton,  233. 

,  late  Capt.  Stewart,  gets  that  title  and 
estate,  ii.  238.  Is  appointed  to  conduct  Morton 
from  Dumbarton  to  Edinburgh,  lb.  His  in- 
famous marriage  with  the  Countess  of  March, 
SI37.  His  variance  with  Lennox,  238.  Is  frus-. 
trated  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  King  at  RutJi-' 
Ten,  240.  Is  confined  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  941.  Regains  his  liberty  and  the 
King's  regard,  244.  Resumes  his  power  and 
arrogance,  ib.  Gets  the  Ruttiven  conspirators 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  245.  Is  detest- 
ed as  autliorofa  persecution  against  the  clergy, 
247.  Is  gained  over  to  Q.  Elizabeth's  interest, 
940.  Geu  several  forfeited  estates,  Ib.  His 
corruption  and  insolence.  252.  Is  made  chan- 
cellor, and  has  unlimited  power,  ib.  His  ve- 
nality is  exceeded  by  that  of  his  wife,  ib.  His 
monstrous  tyranny  and  oppression,  252,  2.'&3. 
His  power  undermined  bv  Wotton,  the  Eueiish 
envoy,  257.  Is  confined  In  the  castle  of  8L 
Andrews,  but  soon  recovers  favour,  ib.  His 
Interest  sinks  much,  237.  Is  stripped  of  his 
honours  and  spoils,  and  reduced  to  his  original 
station,  258. 

Articles,  Lords  of,  their  origin  and  business,  38. 
By  whom  chosen,  ib.  The  subsequent  varia- 
tions and  political  use  made  of  this  institu- 
tion, 39. 

JSrundfl,  Earl  of,  is  appointed  a  commiasioner  to 
the  conference  at  Westminster,  IU4. 

Jishby,  ninhassador  from  Q..  Elizabeth  to  Scot- 
land, 278.  His  great  promises  to  King  James, 
lb.  His  promises  are  soon  forgot,  280.  He  is 
ashamed  and  withdraws  privately  from  Scot- 
land, ib. 

A»*e99inatiofh  the  fVequency  of  It  in  Scotland, 
how  accounted  for,  147.  Several  Instances  of 
It  in  France,  Ib.  A  stop  put  to  it  there  and  In 
Scotland,  148.  Several  great  men  approve  of 
it,  ib.    Prevailed  greatly  aOerwnrds,  283. 

Atstmbly^  of  the  chiirrh  of  Scotland,  the  first  but 
feeble  and  irregular,  104.  Another  assembly, 
their  demands  from  tlie  Convention,  ll.'t,  114. 
Two  other  assemblies  in  vain  solicit  an  aiis- 
mentation  of  their  revenues,  121.  They  aa- 
drera  Qi.  Mary  in  high  strains  of  complaint,  139. 
An  awcmbly  proceeds  at  Glasgow,  notwith- 
standing the  Kina's  interdictk>n,  939.  Two  as- 
semblies yield  many  of  the  privileces  of  the 
church  to  the  Kins,  297.  Declare  it  lawflil  for 
ministers  to  sit  In  Parliament,  298.  See  derpy. 

JtMsoeiation,  formed  in  defence  of  Q..  Elizabeth 
acalnnt  d.  Mary,  %bO, 

Jlthal,  Earl  of.  the  occasion  of  his  quarrel  with 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  327.  Joins  with  htm  In  op- 
posing Morton,  the  Regent,  ib.  Dies  soon  after 
at  an  entertainment  at  MortOD*8, 831.  SttSpl- 
clans  of  bit  being  polaoned,  ib. 


Avhigni^  Lord  de,  second  son  of  tlie  Lord  Len- 
nox, arrives  in  Scotland  from  Fr»ice,  232. 
Becomes  soon  a  great  favourite  of  King  James, 
ib.  High  titles  and  posts  bestowed  on  niiu,2H3. 
Notes  against  him,  Appendix,  iii.  414.  See 
/.cnxoaE. 

JluatrioM  Cunlly,  their  origin  and  power,  40, 41. 

BoAiM^aa,  Anthony,  some  account  of  him.  960. 
The  rise  of  his  conspiracy  against  Q.  Eiia»- 
betli,  ib.  The  names  and  scheme  of  operationa 
of  his  associates,  ib.  They  are  twtrayed.  seized, 
and  executed,  961. 

Baeon^  Sir  Nicholas,  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  the  confederates  at  Westmin* 
ster,  194. 

Baliol^  John,  liis  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
10.  Is  preferred  by  Edward  I.,  ib  Soon  forced 
by  him  to  resign,  11. 

Batlard,  a  trafficking  priest,  solicits  an  invaaioo 
of  England  from  Spain,  960.  Joins  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  murder  CI.  Elizabeth,  lb.  Is  dis- 
covered, and  taken  Into  custody,  961,  and  ea»- 
cuted, lb. 

Baron*,  their  jurisdiction  very  extensive,  IS. 
The  aifiference  between  the  greater  and  lesser, 
whence,  37.  Three  hundred  of  them  remon- 
strate against  the  conduct  of  the  Q..  Dowager, 
66.  The  lesser  admitted  by  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  977.  Petition  of  the  leaser 
Barons  to  Parliament,  Appmdiz,  358.  See 
JVoiU». 

BasHieon  Eforon,  a  book  published  by  K.  Jamea 
VI.,  strengthens  his  interest  in  Encland,  9U0. 

Beatoun^  Cardinid,  made  use  of  by  K.  James  V* 
to  mortify  the  noMes,  33.  His  pretensions  to 
tlie  regency  on  the  death  of  that  Prince,  43. 
Forges  a  testament  of  the  late  King,  ib.  Hia 
views  how  disappointed,  ib.  His  character,  ib. 
Opposes  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Regent,  45.  Excites 
most  of  the  nation  against  the  English,  46. 
Seizes  tlie  young  Queen  and  her  mothe",  ib. 
Cajoles  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  ib.  Obliges  the 
Regent  to  renounce  England  and  declare  for 
France,  lb.,  and  to  persecute  the  Refonnen,  47. 
Engrosses  the  chief  direction  of  i^airs,  ib. 
His  double  dealing  wlili  tlie  F4irl  of  Lennox  re- 
sented, 48.  Is  murdered,  50.  His  death  fatal 
to  the  Catholics,  ib.  A  vain  attempt  to  revenge 
it,  51 .   Srandalous  reports  concerning  him,  64. 

Brdford,  Earl  of.  comes  as  ambassador  from  Q. 
Elizabeth  to  witness  the  baptism  of  James  VI., 
155.  His  instructions.  156.  His  letters  to  Sir 
VV.  Cecil,  Appendix,  371.  374.  377. 

B/Uendeiiy  Sir  Lewis,  Jnstlce  clerk,  K.  James's 
resident  at  Ijondon,  956.  Joins  in  promoting 
Q.  Elizabeth's  interest  In  Scotland,  ib.  Is  sent 
with  her  envoy  into  that  country,  ib. 

Blacky  Mr.  David,  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  his 
ridiculous  and  seditious  expressions  in  the  pal- 
pit,  993.  Being  supnorted  ay  the  clergy,  lie  de- 
clines the  civil  Jurtodlction,  203, 994.  Is  con- 
dem  ned  by  the  privy  council.  994.  Is  sentence! 
by  the  King  to  reside  beyond  Spey,  ib. 

Blackadderj  Captain,  and  three  others,  executed 
for  the  murder  of  Daroly,  174. 

Boetkiua^  Hector,  his  History  of  Scotland,  some 
account  of,  8. 

Bolton  CastU^  Queen  Mary  eonflned  a  prisonei 
there,  188. 

Bonot,  a  foreigner,  made  gnremor  of  Orkney.  65. 

BorHern-g.,  an  attempt  U>  restrain  their  licentious 
praciires,  113.  Q.  Mary  visits  them,  158.  A 
scuffle  there,  in  which  the  English  waroen,lbe. 
were  made  prisoners,  996. 

Bortkieiek,  Lord,  assists  the  Q.  Regent  In  de* 
fending  Leith,  80. 

Botkwett^  James  Hepburn.  Earl  of.  Intercepts  ■ 
sum  of  money  fVom  England  to  the  Congrega- 
tion, 80.  Favours  the  Queen  Regent,  but  re- 
sides  at  his  own  house,  ib.  Is  1^  the  Earl  of 
Murray  Bummongd  to  a  public  trial,  139.   1^ 
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Tenta  it  by  leaving  the  kingdom,  ib.  A  wnteoce 
of  outlawry  agaiobt  bim   prevented   by  the 
Uueeu,  ib.    la  permiued  to  reuirn,  137.    &»- 
r.apett  w'uh  her  aiier  Uie  murder  of  Rizio,  145. 
'Some  account  of  hla  furiiier  behavluur,  149. 
CoiumeiictM  a  lavouritc  wiiii  ilie  Uuoen,  ib. 
SnereconcU*^  him  loaeveraJ  Lordi^  with  whom 
lie  wad  at  vunance,  150.    He  iiicieaaea  in  fa- 
vour wiiJi  her,  Ib.    Uireunistaaces  concurring 
iu  ihLA,  151.    Ue  id  wounde.l  in  auenipung  lo 
eeize  one  of  the  bordereni,  ISti.    Tne  uueen'« 
latraorditiary  regatd  lor  iuoi  on  this  occasion, 
ib.    Tu  secure  adaeienta,  lit)  obtains  a  parduti 
for  Morton  and  bin  amociaieft,  157.    Pioposes 
the  reaioiaiioii  of  tlie  Popisu  uccieeiastical  juris- 
dtctioii,  ib.    His  viuwa  iu  tins,  158.    U  sus- 
pected the  author  of  Dnriily's  niuider,  lUO.    b 
ciiarged  with  it  by  l^enuox,  161.    But  stUi  fa- 
vouri-d  by  the  Uueeu,  lUl,  162.    Appointed 
£oviTiior  of  Efiialiurxh  Ca.stie,  162.    His  trial 
IS  tiurried  on,  ib.   Remarkable  partiality  In  his 
favour,  ib.    Lennox  accuses  tihu  openly,  163. 
Comes  to  his  uial  with  a  great  ^tinue,  ib.    Cs 
acquitted  by  a  Jury,  ib.    Tlie  trial  univcnudly 
censured,  ib.    Clioiienges  any  that  would  ac-. 
cuse   hiiu,   164.    Several  aos  of  parliament 
passed  in  bis  favour,  Ib.   He  procures  an  act  iu 
favour  of  ttie  Keformation,  1(35.    Prevails  on 
several  of  tlie  nobles  to  recommend  him  as  a 
husband  to  the  Uuccn,  166.    Seizes  the  Queen 
on  a  j  lurifey  from  Stifling,  and  carries  her  to 
Dunbar,  lb7.    His  view  In  this,  168.    Obtains 
a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  ib^    Procures  a 
divorce  from  bis  wife,  ib.    Carries  tlie  Qur^n 
to  Uie  Cnstle  i>r  £dinbuigb,  ib.   Iscreated  Duke 
of  O.kncv,  169.  and  inairied  to  the  Queen,  ib. 
is  not  aiiowt-d  tbc  titleof  King,  ib.   He  watches 
the  Queen  very  closely,  ib.    Endeavours  to 
get  the  Prince  Into  his  custody,  ib.    Is  alanned 
with  an  association  of  the  nobles  against  the 
Quran  and  bim,  170.    Carries  tlie  Queen  to 
tlie  cast  e  of  Borthwick,  171.    Raises  forces 
against  the  confederate  lords,  ib.    He  marches 
aKaiiist  tlieni,  ib.    Proposes  a  sincle  combat, 
172.    This  bnw  prevented,  ib.    Takes  his  last 
farewell  of  the  Queen,  and  is  forced  to  fly,  ib. 
Bends  for  a  casket  of  letters  from  Q.  Mary  to 
him,  174.    Ttiey  are  intercepted  by  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  ib.    His  miserable  fate,  179.    Reflec- 
tions on  his  eonduet,  ib.    Copy  of  his  divorce 
from  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  Appendix,  379. 
Bothwell,  Francis  Stewart,  created  Earl  of  Botb- 
well,380.  Is  imprisoned  for  consulting  witches, 
*JS4.    Escapes  and  aUempts  to  break  into  the 
King's  pna*ence,  Ib.    Retires  to  the  north,  ib. 
He  and  his  adherents  are  atiainted.285.    Falls 
in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  King,  ib.    Is  taken 
under  protection  of  Q.  EUxabeih,  wiio  solicits 
for  him,  286.    Seizes  the  King's  person,  287. 
Forces  hitn  to  dismiss  the  chancellor,  and  his 
other  favourites,  ib.,  and  to  gmnt  him  a  remis- 
sion, ib.   11  is  bold  and  insoittnt  behaviour  after- 
wa  d,  ib.   Is  encouraged  by  the  English  ambas- 
sador, &?8.    Makes  another  attempt  to  come  at 
the  Kitut,  289.    Is  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  fly 
to  tlic  north  of  England,  ib.    Is  abandoned  by 
Q.  Elizabeth,  and  forced  to  fly  into  Spain  and 
Italy,  201 .    RMunins  In  indigent  obscurity,  and 
is  never  after  recoociled  to  the  Kinv,  ib. 

,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Orkney ,  performs  the 

ceremony  o*'  marriage  of  Q.  Mary  to  the  Earl 
nf  Bothwell,  160. 
BotkwrHkanffk.    See  HamiUtn.. 
Boulogne^  wreafed  by  the  Frpnch  outof  the  bands 
of  tlif  Enelifth,  5.S.    They  consent  to  restore  it 
and  l*a  dependencin  to  the  French,  56. 
Bowet^  Envoy  from  Q.  Elizabeth,  Bceusea  Len- 
nox of  distttrbing  the  peace, 234.    Is  refused  an 
audience,  II*.    Is  sent  to  eiwourase  the  cnn- 
spiraton  at  Ruthven,  941,  to  Inquire  tUwut 
King   Jamet't    comipoiuteiiea    ivitli    Uw 
Fbpa,  SUO 


Boyd,  Lord,  his  amUtlons  vlewa  la  the  tbne  of 
K.  James  III.  frustrated,  20. 

,  is  prei'ailed  on  to  Join  the   King*s  party 

against  Q.  Mary,  213.    Joins  the  Ruthven  ooo- 
spirator^,  240. 

Brienne^  Count  de,  comes  an  ambassador  U> 
France  to  witness  the  bipiism  ot  K.  James 
VI.,  155. 

Bruce^  Robert,  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, 10.  His  grandson  BM«rts  his  right,  and 
vindicates  the  honour  of  his  rountry,  11.  He 
attempts  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  94 

— ^,  a  priest  etuployed  by  the  King  of  Spain  to 
seduce  tiic  6cu(«*Ji  nobles.  2^. 

,  Mr.  R«)ben,  a  pr^sllyterian  mhiister,  pei^ 

forms  tlie  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  K 
James's  Queen,  2<B3. 

,  Edward,  Abbot  of  KinloRs,  acquits  himself 

with  address  and  reputation  as  aiDbtt»ador  at 
the  court  of  England,  299* 

,  Mr.  Robert,  a  minbtter,  his  rem>latinn  In  re- 
fusing to  putlllsh  the  King's  account  of  Gow 
rie's  conspiracy,  308.  Is  deprived  and  banlshea 
on  that  account,  ib. 

Bnekaniuiy  George,  his  history  of  Scotland,  some 
account  of,  8.  Remarks  on  his  dialogue  Da 
Jure  Ri!gls,  178.  JfoU.  Alone  accuses  Q 
Mary  of  a  criminal  correspondence  with  Rlzia 
144.  Ji'ote.  Approved  of  assassination,  148 
Attends  the  Regent  into  England  when  called 
on  to  arcuse  Q.  Mary,  100.  Was  one  of  the 
precopion  of  K.  James  VI.,  237.  Commended 
for  hlH  great  genius,  390,  321. 

BwrUigk.    Sec  Ceei7. 

BervughB^  when  flist  represented  in  Parila* 
ment,  277. 

Ck»,  J<rfin,  a  declaration  of  his  In  name  of  Q 
Ellzabctii  to  the  Lords  of  Grange,  at  Lelliing- 
ton.  Appendix,' 409. 

Caithneas^  Earl  of,  his  protest  at  the  trial  of  Both 
well  for  tlie  murder  of  Damly,  164. 

CkiJcm,  the  patron  and  restorer  of  presbyteriis 
church  government,  1U3. 

Cami^a,  some  mistakes  of  his,  150.  JVs.*c. 
167.    JfoU. 

Canongate^  near  Edinburgh,  a  Parliament  he!d 
there,  212. 

Cardan,  some  account  of  him,  60.  His  remarka- 
ble cure  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  ib. 

Cayvfr,  Sir  George,  sent  ainbassador  from  Q 
Elizabeth  to  encourage  the  conspirators  at 
Ruthven,  241. 

,  Robert,  sent  by  Q.  Elizabeth  to  aoothe  K. 

James  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  274.  b 
not  permitted  to  enter  Scotland,  ib.  Was  tlis 
fiiBt  that  brought  K.James  Intelllgenoe  of  Ui- 
deaili  of  Q.  Elisnbeth,  316. 

Catkft  of  letters  from  Q.Mary  to  Bothwell^ 
seized  by  the  Fari  of  Mrwton,  174.  Her  eac 
niies  avail  themselves  much  of  them,  ib. 

CattiU,  Eari  of.  Joins  the  Kiiui's  party,  213. 

Castflnau^  the  French  ambassador,  is  employed 
to  procure  the  consent  of  his  court  to  Queen 
Mary's  marriage  with  Damly,  130.  He  en- 
deavours to  make  up  the  differences  between 
the  Queen  and  him.  ISO.  His  intercession  on 
behalfofQ.  Mary,  254. 

Catheriiu  of  Medicis,  assumes  the  government 
aOer  the  death  «if  Francis  II.  her  son,  102. 
Her  harsh  treatment  of  Q .  M  ar>',  ib.  Her  views 
in  behaving  more  friendly  tu  her.  125.  Bends 
her  whole  endeavours  to  destroy  the  Pro- 
testants, 214.  Her  artful  conduct  with  tha 
view,  ib. 

Ctoi'/,  his  great  capacity  as  a  minister,  96.  106 
Is  employed  to  neeotinte  a  peace  with  France 
MM.  Overreaches  the  French  ambassador  in 
the  treaty  of  Fdinburtrh,  Ib.  A  letter  of  bla 
died  to  show  that  Q.  Elizabeth  had  no  Inten 
tlon  to  lnt«reepl  Q.  Mary  In  her  return  to  Scot 
land,  100.  ICoti»  latppoiiktcdat 
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to  the  conference  at  Westminster,  194.   Is  sent 

S'  d.  Ellzatteth  wiih  pro[x)sal8  to  U.  Mary,  ao'j. 
u  on  interview  wuh  her,  wliicli  excitus  U. 
Elixabelli's  jealousy,  ifi25.  Is  treated  Ijarelily 
by  U.  Elizabeth  tor  consentiug  to  U.  Mary's 
drath,  !^4. 

Gecii,  Sir  Robert,  son  to  the  fr»rmcr,  heads  the 
party  against  Kiisex,  3U9.  tilt  character,  310. 
MJH  gruat  assiduity,  ib.  Enters  into  a  private 
corn»pf>ndence  with  K.  James,  3\2. 

Celibaey  of  the  iiopish  clergy,  a  chief  engine  of 
their  |K>licy,  63. 

Charles  V.  Emperor,  his  great  power,  40.,  and 
unlimited  ambition,  41.  Is  checked  by  Fran- 
cis I.,  ib. 

,  K.  of  France,  makes  a  league  with  Q. 
EllKabcth,  iti?. 

CAatelherauUj  Duke  of,  tliat  title  conferred  on 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  Regent  of  idcotlaiid,  55.  His 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland 
injiinlaiiied,  08.  Enters  a  pmtcsiaticm  to  save 
hie  tight,  70.  Joins  the  Reformers  in  endca- 
vouriuir  to  expel  the  French  army,  r«l .  Joins  in 
association  with  them,  82.  Is  looked  on  as  the 
head  of  tlie  Congregation,  83.  lite  pusillanim- 
ity, HH.  Becnm<'s  obnoxious  to  Q,.Mary,  J 13. 
Dt>pri  vedof  hi.H  French  pension,  125.  Is  alariiicd 
at  Uie  Earl  of  I^anox's  retuni  to  Scotland,  12H. 
An  accommodation  broiis;ht  about  by  tiie 
Queen's  influence,  ib.  Adiieres  to  Murray  in 
opposing  the  Queen's  marriai;e,  135.  Is  par- 
doned on  his  huinbie  application,  b«it  forced  to 
reside  in  France,  138.  H'u*  partisans  grumble 
at  Murray's  being  advanced  to  tlie  Recency,  180. 
Returns  from  France,  and  heads  the  Queen's 
adherents,  197.  Is  made  her  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral, VJ8.  His  resolution  wavering,  the  Regent 
commits  him  prisoner  to  the  ca>itle  of  Edin- 
bursh,  108.  Is  set  at  liberty  by  Kirkaldy,  and 
JoiiiB  the  Queen's  party,  206.  Is  proclaimed 
traitor  by  Lennox,the  new  Regent,  208.  Is  re- 
conciled to  Morton  the  Regent, 223.  Articles  of 
a  treaty  beiw(«n  them,  ib.    His  death,  226. 

Ckurtk  of  Scotland,  revolutions  in  it  afler  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  319, 320.  Sec  Assembly ^ 
Clrrgy. 

Church  Lands  annexed  to  the  crown  by  Parlia- 
ment, 376u 

Clans,  the  institution  and  nature  of,  17. 

C^^y,  Popish,  their  great  riches  and  power,  32. 
63.    Were  made  use  of  bv  K .  James  V.  lo  siip- 

f tress  the  nobles^^33.  Made  a  considerable  body 
n  Parliament,  63.  Their  great  influence  over 
the  laity,  ib  They  engrossed  learning,  63,  and 
held  many  of  the  chief  employments,  ib.  Their 
power  increased  by  celibacy,  ib.  They  sei/^ed 
the  estates  of  the  intestate,  ib.,  and  tried  all 
matrimonial  and  testamentary  causes,  ib.  Be- 
come obnoxious  to  the  laity.  64.  Their  great 
corruptions,  whence,  lb.  Those  of  Scotland 
particularly  dissolute,  ib.  Their  weak  defence 
of  their  tenets,  ib.  Try  in  vain  to  impose  false 
miracles,  65.  Tlieir  impolitic  conduct  to  the 
Reformers,  72. 

,  Reformed,  try  In  vain  to  recover  the  re- 
venues of  the  church,  104, 105.  Procure  a  do 
molition  of  all  relics  of  popery,  105.  A  new 
resulation  conceminK  their  revenues,  114, 115. 
They  are  no  gainers  bv  It,  fb.  Their  stipends, 
what  in  those  days,  ib.  Are  offended  at  tlie 
moderation  of  their  U-aders,  124.  Occasion  a 
tumult  among  the  people,  ib.  More  complaints 
of  their  poverty,  157.  Are  jealous  of  Que»'n 
Mary,  lb.  The  small  allowances  appointed  to 
support  them  all,  Ib.  Their  application  for 
rtayment  of  their  stipends,  of  little  effect,  180i 
Fresh  complaints  of  the  deficiency  of  the  funds 
for  their  maintenance,  203.  Are  put  ofT  wlrh 
fair  words  and  promises,  Ib.  Archbishops,  kc. 
Introduced  among  them  liy  Morton,  830.  231. 
Their  grievances  under  his  administration,  336. 
They  approve  of  the  Euthvex}  conspirttors,  243. 


M5.  By  favouring  them  they  provoke  tba 
King,  346.  Severe  taws  made  against  Uiem, 
347.  They  of  Edinburgh  fly  into  England,  iU 
As  do  se\-eral  others  that  were  most  eminenti 
ib.  More  vigorous  measures  against  thciu,  949, 
350.  TlK'v  obtain  no  redress  on  the  icstoiaiioa 
of  the  exiled  lords,  )t58.  Represent  their  griev- 
ances to  Parliament,  375.  A  mainteuanc* 
provided  for  tiiciu  by  ParHainent,S<6.    I'ney 

fircvail  to  get  presbyterian  govenuncnt  esialv- 
ished  by  law,  385.  Their  zeal  against  th« 
popish  k>rds,388.2J3.  Their  rash  proceedings, 
2i>2.  Tliey  eiect  a  standing  council  ot  Uie 
church,  ib.  Vindicate  one  of  their  number  who 
di<clined  the  civil  jurisdiction.  893, 8U4.  Their 
standing  council  ordered  to  leave  Edinburgh, 
894.  Thlsoccasions  a  violent  tumult  there,  2^5. 
They  use  their  utmost  etibrts  to  spirit  the  peo- 
ple, 395. 396.  Are  deserted,  and  fly  to  England, 
8U6.  Their  power  greatly  reduced,  ib.  Are 
prevailed  on  to  give  up  many  of  tJieir  prtvi- 
If^es,  297.  Are  restored  to  a  scat  in  Parii»- 
roent,  SM.  This  violently  opposed  by  many  of 
them,  ib.  But  carrii^  in  their  seneral  assem- 
bly, ib.  Those  entiUed  to  this  privilege  are  laid 
uiiaer  many  regulations  and  restrictions.  301, 
They  arc  brought  under  great  subjection,  lb. 
The  revolutisns  among  thein  since  the  uuion 
of  the  crowns,  330. 

C/tnton,  Lord,  appointed  a  commissioner  at  xb» 
conference  at  Wesi minster,  194. 

Cockbum^  of  Oriuiston,  receives  a  nipply  of 
money  from  tlie  English  to  the  cfmgregaUon, 
89.    Is  intercepted,  and  robbed  of  it,  lb. 

Coin  in  Scotland,  wme  account  of,  87. 225. 

Cammissaries  appointed  to  try  caoses  in  place  of 
the  spiritual  court.  100.  They  axe  deprived  of 
all  authority,  157. 

Confession  of  faith  by  the  Refonners  consented  to 
by  Parliament,  09. 

Confrregation,  the  Protestants  diatlngnlsbed  by 
that  name.  74.  Their  leaders  enter  into  an  as- 
sociation, ib.  Are  involved  in  difficulties,  88. 
Apply  to  Q  Elizabeth  for  assistance,  ib.  Mcmey 
sent  them  by  her  intercepted,  89.  Make  a  rash 
and  desperate  attempt  on  I^eith,  and  are  re- 
pulsed, ib.  Are  no  less  unfortunate  in  a  second 
skirmish,  lb.  Are  quite  dispirited  and  retreat 
to  Stirling,  ib.  Are  joined  by  the  liody  of  the 
nobles,  ib.  Their  army  dwindles  away,  90. 
Are  animated  by  Knox.  ib.  They  apply  acain 
to  Q.  Elizabeth,  ib.  Their  parttes  harass  the 
French,  03.  Assisted  by  a  oeet  from  England, 
03.  Conclude  a  treaty  at  Berwick  wiih  the  D. 
of  Norfolk,  ib.  The  design  and  substance  of 
this  treaty ,  Ib.  Negotiate  a  peace  with  Franco, 
U7.  Articles  of  the  treaty,  ib.  They  reap  ad- 
vantages from  it,  96     See  Reformation. 

Covenant^  national,  framed  in  defence  of  the  King 
and  government, 379.  The  nature  and  reason- 
ableness of  it,  ib.    The  progress  of  it  since,  ib. 

Courtesy  of  Scotland,  what,^. 

Craig,  a  minister,  boldly  testifies  against  Queen 
Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell.  160. 

Crawford,  Capt.  of  Jordan  Hill,  surprises  Dum- 
barton Castle,  310, 311.  ThediillcuJtiesof  that 
enterprise,  311. 

,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  beads  of  the  Spanish 

faction,  379. 380.  Offers  his  nervke  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  380.  Joins  in  rebellion  against  the 
King.  381 .  Is  forced  to  submit  to  him,  lb.,  and 
imprisoned  a  short  time,  ib. 

Criekton,  Recent  during  the  minority  of  K.Jame» 
n.,  his  barbarous  policy,  36, 37. 

.  a  Jesuit,  a  plot  nffainat  Q.  Ellxabetb 

discovered  by  his  means,  350. 

Criminals,  a  remarkable  insianceof  the  dlfflcuUy 
of  bringing  them  to  justice,  14. 

Oroe,  Du,  the  French  ambassador,  refused  to 
countenance  Q.  Mary's  marriage  with  Both- 
well,  1G9.  Attempts  In  vain  a  recoDcUlatlOA 
between  the  Queen  and  the  conlWerate  knda. 
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171, 179.  Mediates  a  trace  between  Uie  King 
and  Uueen's  party  in  IScoUand,  !itl7. 

Orown  Matrimonial  of  Scotland,  sights  conveyed 
by  tiio  grant  of,  dd.  U  granted  by  Parliament 
to  tbd  Dauphin  of  France,  70.  Dcputlea  ap- 
poi  ited  to  t-^rry  it,  but  are  prevented,  71.  Im 
demanded  by  Pamly,  142. 

C^HAingkam,  Hubert,  appears  at  the  trial  of 
Bolliwull  in  name  of  tiie  £arl  of  Lennox,  163. 
Dtiinandd  a  deiay,  wbicli  i*  refused,  ib. 

Citrfe,  one  (4'  Q,.  Mary's  secretaries,  is  seized, 
and  carried  priwner  to  London Jil^  Is  pro- 
duced an  evidence  against  ber,  :KS. 

Darntv^  Flenry  Lord,  thought  of  as  a  husband  to 
Q.  nary,  V26.  His  right  of  succession  consi- 
dered, lb.  Is  permliied  to  visit  the  court  of 
Scotland,  13J.  Arrives  there,  and  quiclily 
gains  the  Queen's  heart,  12J,  130.  His  cha- 
racter, ib.  Disgusts  several  of  the  nobles,  par- 
ticularly Murray,  131.  CuIUvaies  a  familiarity 
with  David  Kizio,  ib.  Is  despised  on  that  ac- 
count, lb.  Grows  Intolerably  insolent  and 
haughty.  134.  Schemes  to  assassinate  Murray, 
135.  A  plot  to  seize  and  Miid  him  to  Ensland 
prevented  by  thQ  Queen,  ib.   Evidences  of  Uiis, 

135.  His  marriage  with  tlie  Q,ueen  celebrated, 

136.  Is  honoured  with  the  Utile  of  K.  of 
Scotland,  ib.  Is  implacable  with  respect  to 
the  exiled  ni>bies,  140.  Loses  the  Queen's  af- 
fection by  his  untoward  behaviour,  1 42.  De- 
mands the  crown  matrimonial,  ib.  Becomes 
suspicious  of  Rizlo'B  ill  offices  with  the  Queen, 
143.  His  resolution  to  be  avenged  of  him  en- 
couraged bv  the  nobles,  ib.  Articles  agreed  on 
between  them  for  that  purpose,  144.  Heads 
the  conspirators  who  perpetrate  the  murder, 
145.  Confines  the  Queen  after  it  is  committed, 
ib.  Prohibits  the  meeting  of  the  Parliaineni, 
ib.  Makes  his  escape  with  the  Queen,  lb. 
Her  hatred  to  him  increases.  14H,  149.  b  neg- 
lected by  her,  and  treated  with  little  respect  by 
the  nobles,  150.  Resolves  to  leave  Scotland, 
151.  His  wayward  and  capricious  behaviour, 
lb.  He  writes  the  reasons  of  his  conduct  to  the 
Queen,  ib.  His  strange  behaviour  at  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Prince,  1.55.  A  llEtise  reason  alleged 
for  this  confuted.  156.  Retires  to  his  father  at 
.Glasgow,  157.  Fails  sick  t'lere,  158.  Conjec- 
tures concerning  his  distemper,  ib.  Is  neglected 
by  tlie  Queen,  ib.  Siie  afterwards  vi:«its  and 
expresses  affection  for  him,  159.  He  is  pre- 
vailed on  by  her  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  160. 
Is  lodged  in  a  separate  house,  ib.  He  b  mur- 
dered there,  ib.  His  character,  ib.  A  pro- 
clamation issued  for  discovering  the  murderers, 
160, 161.  A  remiss  inquiry  made  into  it,  161. 
CapL  Blackadder  and  thiee  others  executed  on 
tliat  account,  174.  The  confession  of  Morion, 
the  Re-jent,  at  his  death,  concerning  the  mur- 
der, 2 17.  .\  diasertAtiori  concerning  his  mur- 
d«>r,  3*2.).  Paper  of*  objections  of  the  court  of 
Enzland  azainst  his  marriage  with  Q.  Mary, 
Appendix,  364. 

David  I.  King  of  Scotland,  his  profusion  to  the 
church,  62. 

,  II.  troubles  during  hbi  minority,  19. 

Daoiton,  se'it  into  Scotland  by  Q.  Rlizabeth,  as 
a  *\)y  on  the  French  ambassador,  242  Is  sent 
to  frain  Arran's  interest  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  249. 
Tliis  he  srion  aecomplidhtis,  ib.  B.inzs  the 
warrant  for  Q.  Mary's  death  at  Q.  Elizabetirs 
desire,  261.  Is  changed  by  her  with  difiobeying 
her  O'ders,  273,  274.  Is  Itiiprisoned,  tried,  and 
flnrd,  and  loses  all  favour,  274.  Obiections 
asalnst  him  in  the  cause  of  the  late  Scottish 
Quce'i,  A  pp.  440. 

Deas%  Mons.  is  sent  with  a  suppiv  of  forcip*  to 
a.s4if>t  the  French  against  the  English  la  Scot- 
land, 5S.    His  success  there,  ib. 

DiBeipUnt  in  the  church,  the  first  book  of,  com* 
posed,  104.    Why  ubjectod  against  in  »  eo»- 


vention  of  the  states,  ib.  Another  attempt  ■ 
favour  of  church  discipline  frustrated,  90. 
Dom.gla*^  the  power  and  property  of  tlut  fami- 
ly,  M.  Tliey  aspire  to  independency,  ib.  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of,  murdered  by  K.  JaiiiM  II.,  26, 
27.  His  son  endeavours  to  resent  it,  97.  Is 
forced  to  fly  into  England,  Ib. 

-,  Willia.n,  Q.  Mary  committed  a  pri- 


soner to  his  castle*  at  Loclileven,  173. 
-,  George,  brotlier  to  tne  above, 


th« 


y  ^^-^^M^  fj^\i%  va\rbas^^a    fc*^  »««w  ^mp«#v 

Queen  in  making  her  escape,  Idl. 

,  Archibald,  one  of  Dariily's  mnrdereiv, 


SjD.  Undergoes  a  mock  trial  for  that  criuie, 
and  to  acquitted,  ib.  Is  sent  ambassador  to 
England,  ib.  Letter  from  him  to  ilie  Q.  of 
Scots,  Appendix,  437.    To  the  King,  432. 

Drury^  Sir  William,  enters  Scotland  with  an 
anny  to  support  tlie  King's  party,  207.  They 
Join  him,  and  drive  otf  the  Queen's,  ib.  He 
procures  a  trace  between  the  King  and  Queen's 
parties,  217.  Comes  with  forces  to  assist  Mor- 
ton in  besieging  the  castle  of  EWnbuigh,  224. 
Which  is  fprcod  to  surrender,  ib. 

,  Sir  Drue,  is  appointed  one  of  Q.  Mary's 
keepem,  251. 

DittUey,  Lord  Robert,  recommended  by  Q.  Eliza- 
beth as  a  husband  to  Q.  Mary,  125.  Why  a 
favourite  of  Q.  Elizabeth's,  ib.  Is  highly  pro- 
moted bv  her,  ib.  H is  sit  uation  extremel  v^eU- 
cate,  19d.    Becomes  suspicious  of  Cecil,  tb. 

Dumbarton  Castle  surprised  and  taken  In  the 
King's  name,  by  thft  Regent,  210, 211. 

Duiy^  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  banished  fttnn 
his  charge  by  K.  James  fbr  his  free  invectiveir 
against  uic  courtiers, 239.  Afler  being  restored, 
he  is  driven  from  it  a  second  time,  for  approv- 
ing the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  245. 

E^nbwgky  to  taken  and  burnt  by  the  English, 
4t).  A  great  fray  there  between  the  Frem-h 
and  Scots,  57.  Is  seized  by  the  Reformers,  79. 
Its  inhabitants  are  terribly  alarmed  by  the 
French,  8^.  A  treaty  there  with  the  French 
and  English,  97.  A  loan  demanded  of  it  by  Q. 
Mary,  139.  Which  is  granted  for  the  supe- 
riority of  Leith,  ib.  The  treaty  of,  instoted  oo 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  150.  Is  possessed  by  the 
Queen's  party,  2U6,  and  fortified  by  tliein,  212. 
The  city  and  castie^iold  out  against  tJie  King's 
forces,  216.  Are  reduced  to  great  straits  oy 
famine,  217.  Are  relieved  by  a  truce,  ib.  The 
citizens  take  up  arms  to  promote  the  King's 
marriage,  282.  They  rise  again,  and  insult  the 
Kin:;  and  hi<  niinisters  on  the  murder  of  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  234.  Assist  the  King  against 
Huntly,  '283.  A  violent  tumult  tliere  on  ac- 
count of  the  clergy,  2n5.  They  are  severely 
puntohpd  for  it  by  the  King,  296.  Tlieir  minis- 
ters retura  to  their  charges,  297.  Divided  into 
parishes,  and  numtier  of  ministers  increased, 
Ib.  They  decline  publishing  the  account  of 
Gowrie's  conspiracy,  306.  All  except  one,  who 
is  bantohed,  are  persuaded  by  the  King  to  da 
It,  ib. 

Rdtoard  L  of  England,  destroyed  the  public 
arcliives  of  Scotland,  6.  Is  ina'le  umpire  be- 
tween Bruce  and  Baliol.  10.  Has  art- to  ac- 
quire tlie  superiority  ol^  Scotland  11.  Hto 
wars  with  tlie  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce.  11. 24. 

Efflintony  Earl  of,  is  prevailed  on  to  Join  the 
King's  party,  213 

FAizabftky  her  peacenbic  aceesslon  to  the  crown 
of  Endand,  71.  Supports  the  Omgreeation  in 
Scotla'id,  88.  Is  sparing  in  her  siipplifs,  88, 
89.  Resolves  to  sun{Kirt  them  on  a  second  ap- 
plication, 90, 91.  Her  eond  conduct  in  ma'ters 
of  Importance,  91.  Motives  that  determined 
her  to  assist  them,  91, 92.  Her  deliberate  and 
resolute  conduct,  93.  Sends  a  stronc  fleet  to 
their  asstoiance,  lb.  Concludo«i  a  treaty  with 
them,  ib.  Her  rii;ht  to  the  crown  of  England 
MKrted-  by  Fniicif  aod  Mary  ia  Fnooa  07« 
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ObttinB  advantogeoas  tcmu  for  the  Scoti,  97. 
Is  solicited  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  to 
marry  the  Earl  of  Arran,  101,  this  she  declines, 
lb.  The  seeds  of  her  discontent  with  Q,.  Mary, 
105, 106.  Her  jealousy  of  the  succession,  106. 
Uer  excessive  vanity,  and  jealousy  of  Mary's 
heajuty,  lOS.  Uer  dissimulation  lo  her,  ib. 
Baf uses  her  a  safe-conduct,  ib.  Evidences  that 
she  had  no  intention  to  molest  Mary  in  her 
naasage  to  Scotland,  100.  Sends  to  confratu- 
Jate  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  111.  Befuoes  a 
oonceasion  made  by  d.  Mary,  113.  Her  jea- 
lousy of  her  right  betrayed  her  into  mean  ac- 
tions, ib.  Uer  resemblance  to  Henry  VH.,  ib. 
Apenonal  interview  with  U.  Mary  proposed, 
130.  She  artfully  declines  it,  ib.  Her  views 
ta  regard  to  U.  Mary's  marriage,  IJS.  Assumes 
a  disagreeable  auihority,  ib< .  Names  one  for  a 
husband  to  Q.  Mary,  135.  The  different  quali« 
fications  for  her  ministers  and  favourites,  1^. 
Diraembles  with  Q,.  Mary  about  her  mairiage, 
lS^f^  and  likewise  with  regard  to  L.  Damly, 
127.  Affronts  U.  Mary  by  her  insinuaiion  con- 
cerning Lennox,  ib.  Is  perplexed  about  the 
marriage  of  the  Scottish  Uueen,  120.  Permits 
Damly  to  visit  the  Court  of  Scotland,  ib.  Af- 
fects to  declare  against  Q.  Mary's  marriage  to 
him,  lasS.  Her  reasons  for  this  conduct,  ib. 
Her  great  dissimulation  in  that  affhir,  134. 
Her  harsh  and  deceitful  behaviour  to  Murray 
and  his  associates,  who  bad  fled  to  her,  138. 
Is  struck  at  hearing  of  the  birth  of  James  VL, 
150.  Consents  to  stand  godmother  to  him,  ib. 
The  ParUament  address  her  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession, 153.  This  greatly  embarrasses  her, 
lb.  She  sooths  and  gains  her  Parliament,  154. 
Endeavours  to  accommodate  her  differences 
with  Mary,  156.  Writes  to  her  to  delay  the 
trial  of  Darnly 's  murderers,  163.  Interposes  in 
her  behalf  when  a  prisoner,  174, 175.  Her  am- 
bassador is  refused  access  to  U.Mary,  175. 
She  offers  assistance  to  the  othw  nobles,  ib. 
Her  deliberations  concerning  the  disposal  of 
O.  Mary  on  her  arrival  in  England,  184, 185. 
Kesolves  to  detain  her  there,  185.  Uer  motives 
for  this  conduct,  ib.  Sends  her  letters  of  con- 
dolence, and  gives  orders  to  watch  her  con- 
duct, ib.  She  gladly  accepts  the  office  of  um- 
pire between  her  and  her  subjects,  186.  Re- 
ceives a  very  pressing  letter  from  Q.  Mary,  187. 
Her  precautions  against  her,  188.  Appoints 
commiasioners  to  hear  CLMary  and  ner  ac- 
cusers, 190.  Her  important  situation  on  that 
occasion,  ib.  Her  views  in  this  affair,  ib.  Ae- 
ceivcs  the  Regeni*s  demands,  192.  Removes 
the  conference  to  Westminster.  103.  Her  mean 
artifices  to  get  the  evidence  of  Q.  Mary'r  guilt 
from  the  Regent,  196.  Treats  her  with  great 
rigour,  ib.  Writes  a  harsh  letter  to  Q.  Mary, 
ib.  Sne  diamines  the  Regent  without  approv- 
ing or  condemning  him.  197.  Rut  secretly  sup- 
ports his  party,  ib.  Makes  proposals  to  the  Re-  { 
gent  in  Mary^s  fhvour,  198.  Norfolk's  project  I 
concealed  from  her,  900.  Discovers  and  de- 
feats a  rebellion  hi  Q.  Mary's  favour,  902, 903. 
Resolves  to  deliver  her  up  to  the  Regent.  903. 
Her  great  concern  at  his  death,  205.  Continaes 
to  encourage  Actions  in  Scotland,  305, 306. 
Her  political  conduct  with  regard  to  Lennox, 
X7, 206.  Is  excommunicated  and  deprived  of 
her  kingdom,  &c.  by  the  Pope,  906.  supports 
the  King's  mrty  in  Scotland,  and  names  Len- 
nox to  be  Regent,  206.  Proposes  a  treaty  of 
accommodation  between  Q.  Mary  and  her  sub- 
jects, 20d,  309.  Procures  a  cessation  of  hosUll- 
ties,  208.  Sends  proposals  to  O.  Marv,  2U9. 
Her  artifices  in  the  conduct  of  this  atrair,  ib. 
Appoints  commissioners  to  frame  a  treaty,  ib. 
Finds  a  pretence  to  render  their  meeting  fruit- 
less, 210.  A  marriage  proposed  between  her 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  214.  Declares  openly 
against  the  Queen's  party,  316.  Concludes  a 
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treaty  with  France.  917.  Her  motives  for  ne- 
gotiating a  peace  octween  the  two  parties  in 
Scotland,  ^3SL  Is  jealous  of  Cecil's  interview 
with  Q.  Mary,  225.  Negotiates  a  treaty  be- 
tween Morton  and  his  adversaries,  230.  Her 
answer  to  K.  James's  demand  of  a  possession 
of  an  estate  in  England,  231.  A  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  the  D.  of  Aienj^onproposed,  232 
Interposes  in  behalf  of  Morton,  235.  Her  mea 
sures  in  order  to  save  him,  235,  236.  Counte- 
nances the  conspirators  at  Ruthven,  241.  Is 
alarmed  at  a  conspiracv  against  her,  248.  The 
designs  of  Q.  Mary's  adherents  against  her,  ib. 
Endeavours  to  recover  her  interest  in  Scotland, 
and  gains  Arran  to  her  interest,  249.  Amuses 
U.  Mary  wiih  a  fruitless  negotiation,  350.  A 
new  conspiracy  against  her.  ib.  An  associa- 
tion formed  for  her  defence,  ib.  Her  suspicions 
of  U.  Mary,  251.  Her  life  endangered  by  a 
conspiracy,  253.  This  liow  discovered  and 
prevented^  ib.  Occasions  an  extraordinary 
statute  for  her  preservation,  ib.  Is  in  a  dan 
serous  situation  from  the  progress  of  the  Holy 
League,  £iS6.  Endeavours  to  form  a  confedera- 
cy of  the  Protestant  Princes,  ib.y  and  to  pro- 
ceed  with  rigour  ag&hist  U.Manr,  fb.  Al- 
vances  her  interest  in  Scotland,  aai  proposes  a 
league  with  it,  ib.  Settles  a  pension  upon  K. 
James,  ib.  Conchides  a  treaty  with  Seot 
land,  25Q.  Account  of  Babington's  conspiracy 
against  her,  360;  261.  Her  dissimulaUon  al^ 
Qi.  Mary's  conviction,  367.  Her  answer  to  I^. 
James's  intercession  for  her.  269.  Her  further 
dissunulation  and  anxiety,  in.  Signs  the  wai^ 
rant  for  her  execution,  370.  Her  speech  to 
Davison  on  that  occasion,  ib.  Affects  to  la- 
ment Q.  Mary's  death,  373.  Several  marks  of 
her  artifice  in  that  affair,  373,  374.  She  en- 
deavours to  sooth  K.James,  274.  Provoca- 
tions given  by  her  to  Spain,  Sh9,  Prepares  lo 
meet  its  resentment,  ib.  Endeavours  to  secure 
Scotland,  ib.  Tries  to  prevent  K.  James's 
marriage,  383.  Solicits  him  to  treat  consphra- 
tors  against  hhn  with  rigour,  986.  Evades  the 
decision  of  K.  James's  ri^t  of  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  W9.  Is  disgusted  ai 
several  of  his  proceedings,  ib.  Discovers  his 
csorrespondencc  with  the  Pope,  300.  FresJi 
grounds  of  her  suspicion,  307.  Her  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  310.  Her 
irresolution  concerning  liis  death,  311,  and 
great  concern  after  it,  312.  Receives  ambas- 
sadors ftom  K.  James  with  regard,  aud  in- 
creases his  subsidy,  ib.  Her  last  illness,  313. 
Conjectures  concerning  the  causes  of  her  me- 
lancholy, 314  Her  death,  315,  and  character, 
ib.  Declared  the  King  of  Scots  her  successor. 
316.  Some  of  her  letters,  Appendix,  360.  37^. 
378.  382. 389,  39a  397. 399. 407. 

Blphintlonj  secretuy  to  K.  James  VI.,  deceives 
him  into  a  correspondence  from  the  Pope,  300^ 
Is  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  ib., 
and  pardoned  on  the  Queen's  intercession,  ib. 

England^  the  English  seize  and  detain  K.  James 
I.  of^Sootlaod  long  a  prisoner,  90.  The  nobles 
there  humbled,  31.  Had  early  two  houses  of 
Parliament,  37.  They  invade  Scotland,  48. 
Their  depredations  there,  lb.  A  peace  between 
England,  France,  and  Scotland,  50.  Invade 
Scotland  again,  53.  Gain  a  great  victory,  ib. 
It  proves  of  little  advantage  to  them.  54.  Tney 
force  the  Scots  into  a  closer  union  with  Prance, 
ib.  Conclude  a  peace,  56.  An  Engiiah  fleet 
arrives  in  Scotland  to  assist  the  Congri.>i;ation, 
93.  A  peace  concluded  between  thcro,  ib. 
They  enter  Scotland  and  besiege  the  French  in 
Leith,  94.  Are  several  times  repulsed,  lb. 
Causes  of  their  bad  success,  95.  A  nicies  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  96, 97.  They  quit  Scotland,  98. 
Reflections  on  the  right  of  succession  to  their 
crown,  106, 107.  The  Parliament  (hvoors  Q. 
Mary's  right  of  succession,  153.    A  teagne  ba 
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tween  England  and  France,  317.  Between 
England  and  Scotland,  259.  The  national 
covenant  adopted  in  England,  27U. 

EntaitSy  with  what  view  introduced,  15. 

Episcopal  government  in  the  clmrch,  some  ac- 
count of  it,  102,  103.  An  aitcui|)t  to  revive 
it,  220.  It  ifl  oboliDhed  by  the  Oiueinbiy,  238. 
Jurisdiction  abolished,  585.    See  Arckbishofg. 

Errol^  Earl  of,  out;  of  the  heads  of  the  Spanish 
faction,  278.  Hiii  offers  of  service  to  the  K.  of 
Spain,280.  Appears  in  rebellion,  281.  Isforced 
to  submit  to  iho  King,  ib.  Imprisoned  for  a 
short  time,  ib.  Joins  in  another  conspiracy, 
3S3.  Is  suinuioiied  by  the  King  to  surrender, 
28ti.  Oifi;r^  to  submit  to  a  trhil,  287.  Sentence 
prono'inced  Hgainnt  him,  268. 

Jf^rskiiu  of  Dun,  is  employed  by  the  Queen  Re- 
gent to  dccci  vd  tii(  ProtestantSi  75.  His  resent- 
ment of  this  usage,  ib. 

—  ,  Lord,  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
acts  a  neutral  part  between  the  Qmeen  K<^ent 
and  the  Congregation,  00.  Receives  the  Queen 
Regent  into  the  castle,  04.  Is  created  Earl  of 
Mar,  119.    See  Mar. 

,  Alexander,  has  the  chief  direction  of  the 

educationofK.  James  VI., 227.  Atimitssome 
of  the  nobles  to  make  complaints  to  Mm  against 
Morton  the  Regent,  St2ti.  Is  turned  out  of 
Stirling  Castle  by  hia  nephew  the  Eari  of 
Mar,  220. 

Etnevaly  the  French  envoy,  endeavours  to  ob- 
struct a  treaty  between  England  and  Scot- 
land»  259  ^ 

Essexy  Efiri  of.  set  up  by  the  English  Papists  as 
a  candidatetfor  the  crown,  290.  Heads  a  (larty 
in  England,  309.  His  character,  lb.  Is  greatly 
distinguished  by  the  Queen,  ib.  Favour»  the 
King  of  Scots,  310.  Obtains  the  offices  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  Ire- 
land, ib.  Is  unsuccessful  in  that  expedition,  fb. 
Receives  a  harsh  letter  from  the  Queen,  ib. 
Returns  to  England,  and  is  confined,  ib.  L» 
tried  and  censured,  ib.  Endeavours  to  spirit 
up  K.  James,  lb.  His  rash  and  frantic  coiuluct, 
311.  Is  again  taken  into  custody,  ib.  His 
death,  ib.  His  soa  and  associates  are  restored 
to  their  honours  after  the  accession  of  King 
James,  31d. 

Europe^  the  state  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  39. 

Excommunieaiiony  a  terrible  engine  of  the  Popish 
clergy,  63. 

Fdton.  an  Englishman,  fixes  the  Pope's  excom- 
munication of  Q.  Elizabeth  on  the  gates  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  palace,  208. 

F\eneloriy  M.  de  la  Motte,  sent  by  the  French  king 
to  Interpoee  for  K.  James,  when  confined  by 
the  Rutliven  conspirators,  242.  b  forced  to 
return  without  niccen,  243. 

Fntdal  government.  Its  orij^in  and  aristoeratical 
genius.  12, 13.  Causes  which  limited  the  power 
of  feudal  monarchs,  13.  Feudal  vassals  liable 
to  few  taxes,  ib.  A  remarkable  IrtStance  of  the 
feebleness  of  feudal  government,  14.  The 
most  perfect  idea  of  the  feudal  system,  how  at- 
tained, 33.  '  State  of  it  In  England,  42.,  and  in 
SooUand,  36. 41. 

J!(fe,  a  populous  and  powerful  county,  much  de- 
voted to  the  Congr^ation,  93.  Is  destroyed 
and  plundered  by  the  French,  lb.  The  wnod 
of,  excommunicates  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrew's  for  contumacy,  358.  They  excom- 
municate the  Popish  lords,  387. 

Flowden,  the  battle  of,  30. 

Eniesy  Lord,  with  the  Earl  of  Ai^ll,  is  sent 
against  the  Popish  lords,  239.  Are  defeated  by 
them,  1190. 

Fn-dun^  John  de,  his  history  of  SeoUand,  when 
wrote,  8. 

fhrresUr,  Sir  John,  warden  of  the  English 
harder,  at  tuffle  between  hiin  and  the  Soots,  338. 


Fbthertngay  Castle,  Q.  Ma^^  imprlsonmenl, 
trial,  and  death  there,  362. 372. 

France,  the  consequences  of  the  subversion  of  the 
feudal  government  there,  39,  40.  A  body  of 
French  arrive  in  Scotland  to  support  the  Cattio- 
lics,  52.  They  reduce  the  castle  of  St.  An 
drew'8,ib.  Another  party  of  them  arrive  there, 
56.  Their  transactions  there,  ib.  Conclude 
a  peace  with  England,  56.  Their  polite  coo- 
duet,  lb.  They  teave  Scotland,  ib.  Their  arti- 
fices in  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  Dau- 
phin and  the  Queen  of  Scots,  68.  The  Pro- 
j  testants  endeavour  to  expel  the  French  army 
j  out  of  Scotland,  81.  Another  party  of  them 
arrive  there,  and  fortify  Letth,  84.  They  ex 
asperate  the  people  by  their  insolence,  lb. 
They  ore  sent  aeainst  the  CongrucaCloD,  93. 
They  destroy  and  plunder  Fife,  and  are  much 
hanused  by  parties  of  the  Congregation,  ib. 
Are  greatly  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Eac- 
llsh  fleet,  U3.  They  return  to  Leitb  greatfy 
harassed  and  exhausted,  ib.  Are  besieged  there 
by  the  English  and  the  Congregation,  94.  They 
gain  several  advantages,  ib.  Their  motives 
for  concluding  a  peace,  96.  Negotiations  for 
that  purpose,  ib.  Articles  of  the  treaty,  97. 
They  leave  Scotland,  96.  The  French  advise 
Q.  Mary  to  moderate  measures,  105l  Their 
propoeiUs  by  an  ambassador  rejected,  lb.  Tliey 
agree  to  Q.  Mary's  marriage  with  Lord  Damly, 
130.  The  licentiousness  of  thehr  morals,  ISO. 
,  King  of,  a  copy  of  his  directions  sent  to 
Scotland,  Appendix,  415. 

F)ranci9 1,  gives  a  check  to  Ihe  ambitious  projects 
of  Charles  v.,  41.  His  fldeUty  to  the  Scots,  50 
Hu  death,  53. 

— ^  U.  comes  to  the  crown  of  France,  83.  His 
character,  lb.  He  treats  tiie  Protestants  with 
great  rigour,  96.  Is  guided  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  Cardinal  of  Larrain,  83.  His 
death,  101. 

Oiffordj  Doctor,  and  Gilbert,  their  notion  coo 
ocming  the  lawfulness  of  killlnB  heretical  ex* 
communicated  princes,  360.  They  Join  in  a 
conspiracy  to  kill  Q.  Elisabeth,  ib.  Gilbert, 
being  gained  by  Wabingham,be^ys  his  asso- 
ciates, 361.  Is  empk>yod  to  cany  on  a  foreign 
correspondence  with  Q.  Mary,  361. 

Olamis,  Lady,  is  condemned  to  be  burnt  for 
witchcraft,  33. 

■,  Lord  Chancellor,  intimates  the  KIns's 
order  to  Morton  to  surrender  the  regency,  22:'^. 
Is  killed  in  a  rencounter  at  Stirling,  339.' 

,  the  tutor  of,  joins  the  eoiispiratora  of 


Ruthven,  340.  His  bold  speech  to  K.  James, 
ib.  He  with  the  other  conspirators  seize  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  and  erect  their  standard,  346. 
He  L»  attainted,  and  his  estate  forfeited,  349. 

OlasfoWy  Bishop  of,  a  note  of  his  concerning  the 
Queen  of  Scotland's  dowry.  Appendix,  411. 

Oleneairn^  Eari  of,  Joins  the  Ruthven  conspira- 
tors 340. 

Oleninatj'ttB  battle  of,  990. 

OordoH,  Sir  John,  a  scuffle  in  the  streebi  of  Edin 
burgh  between  him  and  Ijord  Oglivy,  118. 
Being  confined  for  it,  he  makes  his  escape,  Ib^ 
When  ordered  by  the  Queen  to  surrender  him- 
self, be  takes  up  arms  against  her,  ib.  Is  de- 
feated, and,  together  with  his  brotiier,  made 
prisoner,  130.  He  is  beheaded,  and  his  brother 
pardonMl,  lb. 

,  Lord,  set  at  libert;^,  137. 

',  Sir  Adam,  exerts  himself  for  the  Queen's 


interest  in  the  ^orth,  316.  His  character  and 
good  conduct  as  a  soldier,  317. 
Oowrie,  Earl  of,  joins  in  a  conspiracy  to  seise 
the  King  at  Ruthven,  340.  Is  visited  and  par- 
doned by  the  King  after  his  esca))e,  344.  Be- 
comes suspected,  and  is  ordered  for  France, 
346.  Delays  his  voyage,  and  lii  taken  i  ruo  cu» 
tody,  lb.    He  is  tried  and  executed,  S47. 
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G*t9n>,  Jolui  B&d  Alexander,  sons  of  Uie  above, 
their  character  aDd  conspiracy,  301.  The  sur- 
prialng  circumaaneeaof  that  romarkable  tnuu- 
action,  302, 303.  Several  dUferent  coqjectures 
coQcerning  it  304—307.  Their  dead  bodies 
brought  into  Parliament,  and  condemned,  30B. 
I'heir  eftatea  and  honours  forfeited,  and  name 
abolished  for  ever,  ib.  Different  accounts  of 
this  ainiir  published,  but  not  satisfaeuny,  306, 
309.    See  Hutkven, 

Orakam^  S  ir  Da vid,  of  Fintray,  accused  of  a  con- 
ipiracy  with  the  Popish  lords  in  fkvour  of 
iSpain,  285.    Is  convicted  and  beheaded,  986. 

Gray,  Master  of,  some  account  of  him,  2&1.  Ue 
becomes  a  favourite  of  K.  James  VL,  ill.  Is 
gained  to  O.  Elizabeth's  interest,  853.  Betrays 
U.  Mary,  lb.  Persuades  K.  James  to  write  a 
harsh  and  undutifui  letter  to  her,  254.  Joins 
with  otiiers  in  promoting  Q.  Elizabeth's  inter- 
mt  in  Scotland,  250.  His  treacherv  when  sent 
to  intercede  for  Qu  Mary,  2GU.  His  baseness 
discovered,  he  to  disgraced,  275.  His  vain  at- 
tempt against  Secretary  Maitland,  ib.  Acts  in 
Italy  as  a  spy  from  the  court  of  England.  999, 
30a  A  memorial  of  his  for  His  Mqjesty, 
Appendix,  433—435.  To  the  Secretary  of 
8tate,435. 

Guue^  Duke  of,  his  violent  counsels  with  regard 
to  the  Scots,  81.  Is  murdered  at  the  lAcge  of 
Orleans,  122. 

,  his  intrigues  against  a.  Elisabeth,  9I&  Is 

principal  promoter  of  the  Holy  Leasue,  955> 
278.  Drives  the  Fitsnch  King  out  of  his  capi- 
tal, 278. 

Haddinjftoun,  seized  and  fortified  by  the  EngUib, 
54.    is  recovered  by  the  French,  55. 

JiamiU4m,  the  rise  of  that  family,  90.  Arbitrary 
proceedings  of  Morton  the  Recent  against  it, 
231.    Sec  CkaUlherauU. 

• ,  of  Botbwelhaugh,  taken  prisoner 

at  the  battle  of  Langslde,  188.  Is  tried  and  con- 
demned for  rebellion,  ilk  Obtains  a  pardon 
from  Murray,  the  R^ient,  by  the  intercession 
of  Knox,  ib.  An  account  of  his  murdering 
Murray,  904.  Hakes  his  escape^  ib.  is  re- 
ceived in  triumph  at  Hamilton,  905. 

J  Mr.  Patrick,  the  first  who  luflrered 


in  Scotland  for  the  Protestant  religion,  71 
Hatton^  vice  chamberlain  of  EnglamL  the  argu- 
ment by  which  he  prevailed  on  U.  Mary  to 
plAad  at  her  trial,  964. 
Henry  II.  of  France,  sends  forces  to  assist  the 
Scots,  52.  A  marriage  proposed  between  bis 
son  the  Dauphin  and  the  young  U.  of  Scots,  55. 
Excites  the  Scots  to  invade  England,  66.  His 
infamous  Impoeillon  on  Q^  Mary  in  the  treaty 
of  marriage,  68.  Perauades  his  son  and  ttneen 
Mary  to  assume  the  titles  of  K.  and  GUof  Eng- 
land, 73.    His  death,  81. 

III.  degenerates  greatly  on  bis  accession  to 

the  crown  of  France,  355.    Enters  into  a  pri- 
vate negotiation  with  Q. Elizabeth, 956.    In-, 
tcrposes  feebly  in  behalf  of  Q.  Mary,  967. 
V 11 1,  of  England,  by  his  system  of  refonna- 


tion  becomes  fonnidaUe  both  to  Papists  and 
Prot>;s'.ant8,  33.  Pronoses  an  Interview  with 
K.  James  V.,  ib.  Is  disappointed  by  liim,  and 
declares  war  against  Scotland,  34.  Invades  It, 
but  bi  forced  to  retreat,  ib.  His  importance  as 
to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  41.  His  in- 
fluence in  SciJtIand  how  obtained,  49:  His 
schemes  with  regard  to  Iton  the  death  of  James 
v.,  44.  Were  lU  conducted  by  himself,  and 
odious  to  the  Scots,  ib.  His  treacherous  seizure 
of  Scots'  ships  that  took  shelter  in  his  ports,  45. 
Attempts  to  gain  the  Eegency  by  great  pro- 
mises, 46.  Invades  Scotland,  48.  This  being 
111  conducted,  turns  to  no  account,  ib.  Receives 
and  rewards  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  49.  En- 
eourases  the  murderers  of  Cardinal  Beatonn, 
SL    His  death  and  character.  S3.     His  in- 


consistont  conduct,  73.    Excluded  tfae  Scotch 
line  by  his  testament,  ib. 

Herries^  Lord,  joins  Chatelherault  in  opposing 
the  Resent,  198.  Comes  to  a  treaty  with  him, 
ib.  He  and  ttie  Duke  are  committed  prisoners 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  lb.  Intimates  the 
King's  order  to  Morton  to  resign  the  Regency, 
928.  Account  of  his  behaviour  in  Parliament. 
Appendix,  301.  A  letter  from  iiim  to  Lora 
Scroop  and  Sir  F.  Knoilys,  304. 

Hertforii,  Earl  of,  invades  Scotland  with  an  Eng- 
lish army,  48.  Instructions  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil to,  49.  Bums  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  48.  Is 
made  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Protector  of  Eng- 
land, 53.    See  SitmeraU, 

Hickftrd.  secretary  to  tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk,  be- 
trays him  \fg  discovering  Ids  intiiguea  with  Q. 
Mary,  915. 

MigklmdM  and  /«(««,  an  attempt  to  civilize  them 
Of  K.  James  VL,  313.  Regulations  for  that 
purpose,  ib.  Three  towns  endued  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  royal  borougba  ordered  to  be  built 
there,  ib. 

Hodgson^  a  priest  of  Bhelma.  maintained  the 
lawfulness  of  killing  lieretlcal  exoommnnh 
cated  Princea,  960. 

Howu^  Alexander,  Lord,  Uiwarta  the  measures  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent,  20. 
■  .  Lord,  sent  by  K.  James  VL  with  a  secret 
emoaasy  to  the  Pope,  300. 

Howard.    See  M'orfolk, 

Himsdon^  Lord,  governor  of  Berwick,  Ids  inter- 
view with  Atran,  940. 

Huuaff  Eari,  though  a  Catholic,  Joins  the  Re- 
formen  In  oppoauiff  the  French  army,  81.  As- 
Bl«a  them  only  with  fair  promises,  89.  His 
further  concurrence  with  them,  95.  Some  ac- 
count of  that  family,  117.  His  enmity  against 
the  young  Uueen's  ministers,  ib.  His  resent- 
ment inflamed  by  an  accident,  118.  His  plot 
against  her  ministers  disappointed,  Ib.  Breaks 
out  into  open  rebellion,  lb.  Is  trodden  to  death 
in  a  battle,  190.  His  family  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  ib.  Several  anecdotes  and 
conjectures  concerning  his  plot,  ib.  Is  at- 
tainted by  Parliament,  193.  The  attaindnr 
repealed,  and  the  flunily  restored  to  estate  and 
honours,  164. 

,  his  attachment  to  Bothwell,  163. 16(1. 

Refuses  to  submit  to  the  Regent,  108.  Is  forced 
to  do  it,  ib.  Acts  as  lieutenant  lo  the  Queen 
after  the  RMeni's  murder,  207.  Is  proclaimed 
a  traitor  by  Lennox,  the  new  Regent,  206.  Re- 
ceives some  money  and  promises  of  assistance 
from  Spain,  lb.  Agrees  to  a  treaty  with  Mor- 
ton the  Reagent,  223.  Is  one  of  the  bends  of  the 
Spanish  faction,  978.  Engages  to  tlie  Prince 
or  Parma  to  serve  the  King  of  Spain,  2d0.  Is 
imprisoned  for  a  short  thne,  281.  Erects  a 
standard  of  rebellion,  ib.  But  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  King,  Ib.  jb  again  imprisoned,  ib 
Is  soon  set  at  liberty,  lb.  Receives  a  commis- 
sion from  the  King,  984.  His  barbarous  mur- 
der of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  Ib.  Is  sununoned 
to  surrender  to  Justice,  286.  Flies  to  the  moun- 
tains, Ib.  Offers  to  submit  to  uial,  287.  Sen- 
tence pronounced  against  him,  288.  Refuses  to 
submltj  ib.  Makes  another  desperate  attempt, 
but  is  forced  to  fly,  980, 990. 

TnoemetB  Castle  refuses  to  surrender  to  Q,.  Mary, 
119.  It  Is  forced,  and  the  governor  punished,  ib. 
lUUff  the  liberty  of,  how  preserved,  40. 

James  L  was  detained  looc  a  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, 90.  Troubles  In  Bootland  during  that 
time,  ib.  Was  much  Improved  by  an  fiigliah 
education,  95.  His  policy  on  his  return  to 
Scotland,  ib.  His  character,  96.  Suppresses 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  25.  They,  being  ex- 
asperated, conspire  ai;ainst  and  murder  him,  96. 

^— —  IL  troubles  in  Scotland  daring  his  minort- 
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17,90.  Hisattem^aMiiiitUienotdea,96,S7. 
Murders  the  Earl  of  Douglaai  27.  Procures 
several  good  laws  to  be  paned,  lb.  Reduces 
tbe  power  of  the  notdes,  ib.    His  d«atb.  38. 

JaMea  III.  the  state  of  Scotland  during  nls  mi- 
nority, 90.  His  impolitic  conduct.  9B.  Kills 
one  of  his  brotbersi  and  is  invaded  Of  another, 
98,99.  Is  neatly  insulted  by  his  nobles,  99. 
His  despicable  minions,  ib.  Was  the  fiiit  that 
appoinied  a  standing  guard  to  his  peraon.  ib. 
The  nobles  are  provoked  to  take  arms  against 
him,  30.  Is  killed  in  a  battle  against  than,  ib. 
His  character,  ib. 

IV.  his  character,  30.  Is  killed  in  a  batde 

against  the  English  at  Flowden.  ib. 

V.  his  mlnoilty  tong  and  turi>u]ent,  90. 

Transactions  during  that  time,  30,  31.  As- 
sumes the  government  while  ywy  young,  31. 
His  character,  lb.  His  scheme  for  humbling 
the  nobles,  39,  33.  Is  diverted  from  it  by  the 
clergy,  34.  Takes  arms  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom,  ib.  His  nobles  refusing  to  follow  htm, 
throws  him  into  a  deep  meiancholy.  34,  35. 
Which  is  increased  by  a  surpriMng  defeat  of 
his  forces,  35.  His  death,  ib.  Reflections  on 
his  conduct,  35,  36.  He  refused  an  alUanee 
with  Charles  V.,  Emperor,  49. 

VI.  his  birth,  ISO.  His  baptism.  156.  The 


care  of  him  committed  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  169. 
227.  Is  bv  him  preserved  from  fUling  Into  the 
hands  of  Bothweil,  170.  Is  crowned,  177.  The 
nobles,  oppressed  by  Morton,  the  R^ent,  turn 
their  eyes  to  him  for  redress,  997.  His  educa- 
tion and  disposition,  lb.  He  beccmes  susfrfciouB 
of  the  Regent's  power,  987,  998.  Discovers 
early  a  great  attachment  to  Hivouritest  939. 
Adopta  two  of  diflferent  dispositions,  939, 933. 
Enten  Edinburgh  with  great  solemnity,  933. 
Is  by  his  favourites  engaged  in  unpopular  mea- 
aures,  939.  Is  seised  by  a  party  or  nobles  at 
Ruthven,940,and  forced  to  reoelvs  complaints 
against  his  ikvonrltes,  ib.  I>isseinbles  with 
them  snd  banishes  Lennox,  941.  b  brought  to 
■Stirling  and  Uoljrrood-house,  ib.  His  concern 
for  Lennox's  daitffa,  and  renrd  for  his  memory, 
949.  Receives  the  French  ambassador  with 
great  respect,  ib.  Makes  hia  escape  from  the 
conspirators,  943.  Resolves  to  treat  them 
with  moderation,  tb.  Visits  Gowrie,  and 
grants  him  a  pardon,  944.  Renews  his  fond- 
oeas  for  Arran,  tb.  Is  by  him  persuaded  to 
violent  measures  agidnst  the  oonspiratorB,  ib. 
His  answer  to  a  haughty  letter  from  Q.  Elixa- 
•beth  on  their  behalf,  ib.  Is  by  her  internositlon 
rendered  more  violent  against  them,  945.    is 

Krovoked  by  the  clergy,  945, 946.  His  steps  to 
umblethem,9l7.  His  profusion  to  Arran,  949. 
Sends  a  new  favourite  to  England  aaainst  the 
banished  lords,  951.  Devolves  the  whole  regal 
authority  on  Arran,  959.  Writes  an  undutlnil 
letter  to  his  mother,  954.  Is  threatened  to  be 
disinherited  by  her,  955.  Receives  a  pension 
from  Q.  Elisabeth,  956.  Is  recondlea  to  the 
exiled  lords,  958.  Becomes  popular  by  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  England,  9SB.  His  scan- 
dalous behaviour  vrith  regard  to  Archibald 
Douglas,  lb.  His  endeavours  to  save  Ms 
mother's  life  ailer  long  condemnailon,967,968. 
Is  greatly  incensed  at  her  death,  974.  Ariu- 
ments  used  by  the  English  minister  to  paafV 
him,  tb.  Is  forced  to  stifle  his  resentment,  975. 
Attempts  to  unite  the  nobles.  976.  b  courted 
both  by  Spain,  and  Eoglana,  978.  Resolves 
vigorously  to  adhere  to  the  latter,  979.  Takes 
several  steps  with  that  view,  ib.  His  skiil  in 
the  Popish  controversy,  981.  Wrote  a  com- 
mentaiyon  the  Revelationti.  ib.  His  maxims 
with  r^aid  to  popery,  lb.  His  excessive  lenity 
to  con^ratorp  against  bhn,  ib.  Reserves  to 
marry  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  2ISt.  Arts 
used  to  prevent  tt,  lb.  The  marriage  is  con- 
rammatad  la  Norway,  989.    Paasea  several 


months  In  Denmark,  lb.  Relectioiii  on  hia 
conduct  there,  ib.  His  arrival  In  Scodand  with 
his  Queen,  983.  Indulges  the  Presbyteriansi 
lb.  The  ill  consequences  of  his  lenity,  Uk  His 
zeal  against  witchcraft,  983,984.  Is  solicited 
by  Q.  Elizabeih  to  treat  the  conspirators  against 
him  with  rigour.  986.  b  suspected  of  coniiiv- 
tng  with  them,  lb.  b  surprised  and  seized  by 
Bothwell,  987,  and  forced  to  comply  with  his 
terms,  ib.  His  lenity  to  Bothwell  abused,  2H8. 
b  suspected  of  favourine  the  Popish  lonbL9i57' 
988.  b  in  new  danger  from  them,  980.  Dele 
gates  his  authority  to  Argyll  and  Forbes  agai  nst 
them,  ib.  Goes  In  peraon  against  them,  990. 
Wastes  their  lands,  and  garrisons  their  castles, 
lb.  His  right  of  the  auccesrion  of  the  crown  of 
England  opposed  by  the  Pairfsts,  lb.  Hit  leni- 
ty to  them  incenses  the  clergy  and  people,  '299, 
SH93.  b  much  provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  clergy,  994.  Gives  orders  against  them,  lb. 
b  muehinsulted,  and  In  great  danger  at  Edin- 
burgh, 994,  995.  Iieaves  Edlnbursh,  and  pro- 
ceeds with  severity  against  tbe  citizens,  995, 
996.  Acquires  absolute  dominion  in  ecclesias- 
tical afl'alrB.  997.  Strengthens  him  interest  in 
Paritament  by  restoring  tbe  seata  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, 998.  Endeavours  with  success  to  gain 
a  party  in  England.  999.  Increases  his  repuu- 
tion  by  publidlng  Ids  Basillcon  Doron,  ib.  Is 
accused  by  Q„  Elizabeth  of  corresponding  with 
the  Pope.  300.  This  he  denies,  and  how  ac- 
counted for,  ib.  Other  reports  oonceming  tliis, 
U>.  b  at  great  pains  to  gain  the  Reman  Catho- 
lica,  ib.  His  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
church,  301.  The  mysterious  affair  of  Cow- 
rie's conspiracy,  301—309.  Hbi  cautious  be- 
haviour in  regard  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  310. 
Sends  ambaasadcm  to  save  him,  311.  They 
arrive  too  late,  lb.  He  restores  hb  son  and  as- 
sodatea  to  their  honours  after  hia  accession, 
319.  Contlnnes  hb  Intrigues  in  England,  ib. 
His  Interest  greatly  strengUiened  there,  lb.  En- 
deavours to  civilize  the  Highlands  and  bles, 
313.  b  proclaimed  King  in  England  after  tbe 
death  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  316.  b  proclaimed 
likewise  In  Scotland,  ib.  Prepares  for  his 
Journey  to  England,  io.  Enters  London  and 
takes  possession  of  the  thraie,  317.  His  cha- 
racter how  difl'erent  from  that  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 
ib.  A  letter  from  him  lo  Mi.  Archibald  Doug' 
las,  Appendix,  431.  Curious  letter  to  him  from 
an  unkiiown  English  correspondent,  449. 

Keitky  Bhr  William,  sent  to  intercede  for  Q.  Mary 
when  under  sentence.  968.  Letter  from  him  to 
Secretary  Maitland.  AmMndix,  431. 

ifrai,  Eari  o^  appointed  to  see  the  sentence 
against  Q.  Mary  executed,  ?ro. 

£0r,  of  FemllierBt,  ravages  England,  on  the  mur- 
der of  Murray  the  Racent,  905.  His  deaign, 
906.    EUm  a  acaflle  with  the  English,  957. 

,  George,  brother  to  L.  Newbattle,  b  dis- 
covered whea  ready  to  sail  to  promote  a  nfc>- 
In  Spain,  985.  His  scheme  opened,  ib.  Es- 
capes out  of  prison,  986. 

KiUtgrno^  Henry,  hb  declaration  on  the  peace, 
Appendix,  410. 

King9,  feudal,  the  most  limited  of  all  Princes,  19. 
General  causes  of  thta,  13.  Their  revenues 
were  but  small,  lb.  Had  no  standing  armleik 
lb.,  and  Jurisdiction  limited,  14.  Meana  used 
to  extend  the  royal  authority,  91, 99.  Their 
Jurisdiction  enlarged,  99.  The  extraordinary 
Influence  of  the  Scc»ttlsh  Kings  in  Parliament, 
3&    The  reason  of  this,  ib. 

KirkaU^  of  Grange,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Beatoun,  is  recalled  by  the  Q.  Dowager,  67, 
His  attainder  reversed  in  Parliament,  193. 
Oflbrs  to  flght  Bothwell  In  single  combat,  179. 
His  intervfewwith  Q.Manr,in  the  name  of 
the  confMerate  kirds,  lb.  Rescues  Maitland 
from  confinement,  909.  Labours  to  support  tlia 
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Cin^f  tuthority,  and  restore  bannony  alter 
the  murder  of  tlie  Reseat,  906.  Accedes  to  the 
Uueeu's  party,  ib.  rrovides  for  a  siege  by  in- 
creasing his  garrison  and  fortilying  Edinburgh. 
911.  Froclaiois  Lennox's  authority  unlawful 
and  usurped,  ib.  Attempts  in  vain  to  prevent 
a  meeting  of  the  pariiamentf  312.  Forms  a 
scheme  for  surprising  the  King's  party,  213.  Is 
at  Am  successful,  but  afterwards  defeated,  ib. 
Comes  near  to  an  agreement  with  Mar  the  Re- 
gent, 219.  A  treaty  witJi  Morton  breaks  it  off, 
223.  Fires  upon  Edinburgh  from  the  castle,  ib. 
Is  besieged  by  the  Regent,  assisted  by  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  224.  Is  forced  by  mutiny  of  the  gar- 
rison to  capitulate^  ib.  Surrenders  to  Drury 
the  English  general,  ib.  Is,  by  order  of  Q. 
Elizabeth,  delivered  up  to  the  Regent,  225.  He 
and  his  brother  are  executed,  ib. 

KruUfM^  Sir  Francis,  sent  by  a.  Elizabeth  with 
letters  of  condolence  to  Q.  Mary  on  her  arrival 
in  England,  lti5.  Some  of  his  letters,  Appen- 
dix, 3U3,  304.  397. 400. 

Kh9x,  John,  a  famous  Reformer,  Us  character, 
57.  Ailer  being  some  tune  abroad,  be  is  recall- 
ed by  the  persecuted  Protestants,  75.  Inflames 
the  multitude  at  Perth  with  rage  against  the 
Papists,  75,  76.     His  notion  concerning  the 

SDvernment  of  women,  whence,  78.  His  resi- 
ence  fixed  in  Edinburgh,  80.  Complains  of 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  Reformers,  85.  His 
opinion  to  the  convention  of  Reformers,  that  It 
is  lawful  to  resist  and  deprive  tyrannical  prin- 
ces, 86.  Animates  and  revives  the  desponding 
Congregation,  90.  Complains  of  the  neglect  of 
the  Reformers  In  providing  maintenance  for 
their  preachers,  100.  Recommeiuls  the  Geneva 
model  of  church  government,  103.  Proposes 
superintendents  in  the  church,  104.  Composes 
the  first  book  of  discipline,  lb.  Renounces 
friendship  with  the  Earl  of  Murray  for  bis  mo- 
deration, 124.  Is  tried  for  encouraging  a  mu- 
tiny among  the  people,  aiul  acquitted/ib'  Po- 
{»lsh  Judges  concur  in  thto  decision,  ib.  Is  pub- 
icly  accused  by  Maitland  of  preaching  seditious 
doctrine  concerning  resistance,  129.  Character 
of  the  two  disputants,  ih.  Approved  of  several 
instancesof  assassination,  148.  Agrees  to  some 
regulations  concerning  the  election  of  Bishops, 
221.  His  death  and  character,  Ib.  Uls  eulo- 
gium  bv  Morton  the  Regent,  232.  Artieles 
sent  by  him  to  the  General  AssemUy,  Appen- 
dix, 409. 

iMUftide,  the  batde  of,  183, 183. 

L/omreOf  Cardinal,  to  sent  as  a  nancio  ftom  the 
Pope  with  a  present  to  U.  Blary  of  Boottand, 
154.    Is  stopped  at  Paris,  155. 

Jjeagwt,  holy,  a  confederacy  of  Roman  Catbcriics 
■0  called,  955.  Was  univenally  agreed  to  by 
them  all  over  Europe,  Ib. 

Xsamnv,  the  revival  of,  pnMDotes  the  Reforma- 
tion, 61. 

lAieetier^  Earl  of,  appointed  a  eommissioiMr  to 
the  conference  at  Westminster,  104. 

IMik  burnt  by  the  Engllsb,  48.  Fortified  by  the 
French,  64.  Besieged  by  the  Engltoh,  94.  Q. 
BCary  lands  there  from  France,  109.  The  su- 
periority of  It  granted  by  her  to  Edlnburcb, 
13a  Is  seized  and  fortified  by  Morton  the  Re- 
gent, 912. 

jJntnoxj  Earl  of,  arrives  in  Scotland  ftom  France, 

46.  Is  much  courted  by  Cardlnid  Beatoun,  ib. 
His  preten^ns  to  the  succession,  how  founded, 

47.  Resents  Beatoun's  deceitfulneas  to  him, 

48.  Heads  the  Reformers  and  the  advocates 
for  the  Engltoh  alliance,  Ib.  Surprises  the  Re- 
gent and  Cardinal,  ib.  Is  outwitted  by  the 
Cardinal,  ih.  Continues  alone  In  the  Interest 
of  En^and,  40.  Is  forced  to  fly  to  that  court, 
wliere  he  is  rewarded,  ib.  Is  married  to  a  niece 
of  K.  Henry's,  by  whieh  be  became  father  to  a 
XMaof KiiiipiUi.    pt«riilmtotlwwifrceikai. 


190, 137.  Is  imprisoned  for  a  socrecc  oorres 
ponidence  with  Q.  Mary,  137.  Is  invited  se- 
cretly by  her  to  return  to  Scotland,  ib.  Arrives 
in  Scotland,  and  to  received  with  great  A- 
miliarity  by  her,  128.  Hto  forfeiture  to  repealed, 
and  he  to  restored  to  his  estate  and  honours  by 
the  Parliament,  ib.  Hto  lady  sent  prisoner  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  132,  and  treated  with 
rigour,  134.  He  insists  on  tlie  prosecution  of 
hto  son  Damly's  murderers,  161.  Charges 
Bothwdl  with  it,  ib.  The  prosecution  to  hur- 
ried, 162.  He  craves  a  delay,  which  to  refused, 
ib.  He  to  left  alone  In  it,  lb.  SoUclts  U.  Eli- 
zabeth's Interest  to  obtain  a  delay,  163.  Instots 
on  it  by  a  proxy  at  the  trial,  but  is  overruled, 
ib.  Being  apprehensive  of  aangcr,  he  flies  to- 
wards England,  164.  Hto  Countess  accuses  Q. 
Mary  of  the  murder  to  Q.  Elizabeth.  186.  He 
appears  at  the  conference  at  Westminster,  and 
accuses  (X.  Mary  of  the  murder  upon  oath,  195. 
Returns  to  Scotland  protected  by  an  English 
army,  207.  Is  elected  Regent,  908.  Hto  pro- 
gress against  the  Queen's  party,  ib.  Appoints 
commintoners  to  frame  a  treaty  with  those  of 
the  Queen,  210.  Surprises  Dumbarton  castle, 
210, 211.  Joins  the  Earl  of  Morton  at  Leith, 
212.  Holds  a  parliament  in  the  Cannongate. 
ib.  Another  at  Stirling,  213.  He  to  surprised 
and  killed  there,  ib. 
/•eaiMz,  Lord  Aublgny,  his  character,  332, 333. 
Joins  with  the  King's  other  new  favourites  to 
undermine  Morton,  933.  Renounces  Popery, 
ib.  Q.  Elizabeth  demands  him  to  be  removed 
from  the  privy  council,  334.  Is  accused  by  her 
ambassadorJiSS.  Arran  tries  in  vain  to  sup 
plant  him,  238.  Is  commanded  by  K.  James, 
at  the  request  of  the  nobles,  to  leave  the  Idng- 
dom,  241.  Puts  off  hto  departure  on  various 
pretences,  ib.  Returns  unwillingly  to  France, 
where  he  soon  dies,  949.  Hto  memo^  vhidi- 
cated,  and  much  regarded  by  the  King,  ib 
Died  a  Protestant,  ib. 

•)  Earl  of,  left  as  the  King*s  lleatenant  in 


the  north,  after  dtoperslng  the  Popish  lords,  990. 
Lulf^  Norman,  murders  Cardinal  Beatoun.  SO. 
He  and  hto  associates  keep  posaessfon  of^the 
castle  of  8l  Andrews,  51.  Makes  a  truce  with 
the  Regent,  ib.  Ai«  encouraged  by  Henry 
VIIL,  ib. 

-,  Btohop  of  Roas,  to  sent  by  the  Catholics 


in  Scotland  to  engage  a.  Mary  in  tlielr  interesi, 
104.  Hto  proposals  to  her  rejected,  105.  Hto 
negotiations  In  England  In  fhvour  of  fit.  Mary, 
916.  Is  confined  long  in  the  Tower,  and  after- 
wards to  banished  from  England,  ib. 

Idndtof^  Lord,  carries  the  pnipQul  from  the  eon  - 
federates  to  Q.  Mary,  that  she  shouki  resign 
the  government,  176.  Joins  the  Ruthven  oon- 
spiratofs,940. 

LcekUvim  Castle,  Q,  BCary  committed  a  prisooer 
tliere,  173.    Her  escape  from  thence,  loL 

',  Lord,  letters  to  and  ttom  him,  Appen< 


diz,  412,  413 

Lojfttny  of  Restalrlg,  an  alleged  accomplice  In 
Oowrie's  conspfaracy,  304.  Is  tried,  305,  and 
tito  estate  forfeited  long  after  his  death.  Ib. 

Zjordty  confederates,  associates  against  BothweU 
and  Q.  Mary,  170.  Raise  fbrces  against  them, 
171.  Publish  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  ib. 
Prevail  on  the  Queen  to  surrender  to  them,  179. 
Assume  the  title  of  Lords  of  the  secret  council, 
and  the  royal  autliority,  173. 

,  Poptah,  conspire  agahist  K.  James,  9S0. 

Are  treated  by  him  with  great  lenity,  981. 
Form  a  new  conspiracy,  985.  The  King  pro- 
ceeds against  them,  286.  Blore  of  hto  lenij^  to 
them,ib.  Fresh  dangers  from  them,  989.  Tliny 
receive  money  from  Spain,  lb.  zeal  of  tha 
clergy  against  them,  lb.  Axe  declared  guilty  of 
treason,  and  their  estates  fbrfMted,  ib.  Defeat 
of  the  King's  army.  290.  Are  dispersed  on  the 
Kiflg*B  approach,  ib.    Go  abroad,  and  giva 
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■ecurity  to  keep  the  pence,  ib.  Return  to  Scot- 
land, aiid  peiitKin  fur  leave  to  reaide  in  their 
own  housies,  i'JU.  This  granted  by  a  conven- 
tion of  entates,  ib.  Recant  their  errors,  and 
are  nlwolvcd  from  excommunication,  i&7.  Re- 
lapse, aud  are  again  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  ib.  Are  restored  to  their  estates  and 
honours,  '298. 
Lorraint  Cardinal,  gets  some  of  the  best  bene- 
fices in  Scotland,  70. 


,  Princes  ol,  llielr  ambitious  views,  72, 73. 
Instigate  the  Dauphin  and  (k.  Mary  to  take  the 
titles  of  King  aud  Queen  of  England,  73.  Re- 
solve to  invade  England,  ib.,  and  to  check  tJie 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  ib.  The  Cardinars 
great  influence  over  Lite  young  King,  8i2.  Drives 
tlie  Queen  Rei^eul  of  Scotland  to  violent  mea- 
sures, d4.  Tli'eir  violences  occasion  a  conspl- 
racv  against  tliem,  96.  Are  forc(*d  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Scotland,  ib.  They  Insult  the 
Scottish  ambassador,  101.  Have  great  power 
over  the  young  King  and  Queen,  102.  Are 
forced  to  contract  their  views  on  the  death  of 
the  King,  ib. 
Luther  J  a  bold  andprincipal  promoter  of  the  Re- 
formation, 61.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  doc- 
trine, ib. 

MajoTy  John,  his  History  of  Scotland,  some  ac- 
count of,  8. 

JtaUlaud  of  Lethington,  secretary  to  Mary,  Q. 
Regent,  leaves  her  service,  and  Joins  the  Con- 
gregation. 00.  His  character,  ib.  Is  sent  by 
them  ambassador  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  ib.  Sends 
the  Scotch  assurances  of  her  protection,  02.  Is 
sent  by  Q.  Mary  to  tlie  court  of  England,  111. 
Makes  a  concest-on  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  112.  Ac- 
companies Q.  Mary  in  a  progress  to  the  North, 
118.  He  is  employed  by  Q.  Mary  to  desire  a  ' 
personal  interview  with  Q.  Elizabeth,  120. 
Publicly  accuses  Knox  of  preaching  seditious 
doctrine  concerning  resistance,  129.  Intimates 
to  Q.  Elizabeth  the  intentions  of  Q.  Mary  to 
marry  Damly,  131.  Prudently  conceals  her 
resentment  from  Q.  Elizabeth,  133.  Proposes 
moderate  measures  with  regard  to  Q.  Mary, 
when  imprisoned,  176.  Attends  the  Regent 
when  called  on  to  accuse  her  in  England,  190. 
He  disapproves  of  this  measure,  ib.  His  in- 
trigue with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  101. 100.  Is 
impriscmed  by  the  Regent,  202.  Is  relieved  by 
Kirkaldy,  and  secured  in  the  castle,  lb.  Pro- 
poses a  coalition  of  the  two  parties  after  the 
mtirder  of  the  Regent,  206.  Accedes  to  the 
Queen's  party,  ib.  Is  deprived  of  his  office  of 
secretary,  and  proclaimed  traitor,  206.  Is  at- 
tainted in  a  Parliament  of  tlic  King's  party, 
2152.  Agrees  with  Mar,  219.  His  views  in  re- 
fusing a  reconciliation  with  Morton  the  Re- 
Smt,  222.  Rejects  overtures  of  a  treaty  with 
m,  222, 223.  Is  besieged  by  him  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  224.  Is  forced  to  capitulate  and 
surrender  to  the  English  general,  ib.  To  avoid 
the  Regent's  resentment,  he  despatches  him- 
self, 225.  Several  of  his  letters,  Appendix, 
405. 431. 

,  Sir  John,  is  made  secretary  for  Scot- 
land. 256.  Concurs  with  others  in  promoting 
Q.  Elizabeth's  Interest  there,  ib.  Attempts 
against  him  by  Captain  James  Stewart,  late 
Arran,275.  They  prove  abortive,  and  he  is 
advanced  to  be  chancellor,  ib.  An  attempt  to 
remove  him  from  that  office  frustrated,  28 1. 
His  death,  291.  A  copy  of  verses  in  honour 
of  him  wrote  by  the  King,  lb. 

JfoTj  Earl  of,  that  title  conferred  on  the  Prior  of 
St  Andrews,  117.  Accompanies  the  Queen  in 
a  progress  to  the  North,  118.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates narrowly  escape  assassination,  118, 119. 
Is  created  Earl  of  Murray,  DO.    See  Mmrrmi. 

•~-.  the  tltla  is  conferred  on  Lord  ErsUne,  119. 
Toe  penoa  of  the  young  Prince  put  into  his 


hands,  102.  His  resolution  in  preserving  him 
from  Bothwell,  169,  170.  Is  chosen  Rngem, 
214.  Labours  to  bring  about  a  general  peace, 
219.  Is  tliwarted  by  Morton  and  his  a.<>8ociates, 
ib.  Di<M  of  melancholy,  219,  320.  His  cha- 
racter, 2^.  His  merit  and  integrity  were  ac- 
knowledged by  both  parties,  ib. 

Afar,  the  young  Earl,  being  iiniiosed  on  by  Mor- 
ton, turns  out  his  uncle  from  the  cattle  of  Stir- 
ling, 2:29.  Joins  tlie  Ruthven  conspirators,  240. 
He  with  the  others  seizes  Stirling  CoKtle,  and 
erects  their  standard.  245.  Is  attainted,  and 
his  estate  forfeited,  249.  Is  pardoned,  and  re- 
stored to  estate  and  honoun,  2r»d. 

March,  Countess  of,  her  infamous  marriage  with 
the  Eari  of  Arran,  237. 

Mary  of  Guise,  Q.  Dowascr  of  Scotland,  takes  a 
considerable  sliare  in  the  governmcni,  54.  Is 
much  addicted  to  the  French  intert'st,  ib.  Pro 
jects  a  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  the  Dau- 
phin of  France,  55.  Becomes  instrumental  in 
promoting  tlie  Reformation,  58.  Aspires  to  the 
office  of  Regent,  59.  Promotes  disaffection  to 
tlie  present  one,  and  fhvours  the  Refonners,  ib. 
Visits  the  court  of  France,  ib.  Returns  to 
Scotland  to  take  possession  of  the  Regency,  ib. 
Afler  some  opposition  she  obtains  it,  60.  Con- 
fers several  offices  of  trust  upon  strangers,  65. 
Proposes  to  lay  a  tax  upon  land,  66.  Is  forced 
to  drop  it,  ib.  Tries  in  vain  to  excite  a  war 
with  England,  66,  67.  The  nobles  vigorously 
oppose  her  measures,  67.  Treats  the  RefornAets 
with  great  respect,  ib.  Obtains  a  concession 
from  tlie  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Dauphbi, 
70.  Her  artful  management  of  the  Reformers, 
lb.  Bestows  the  vacant  bcneSces  on  foreigners, 
ib.  She  alters  her  conduct  to  the  Reformers, 
72.  Remonstrances  against  the  violent  mea- 
sures of  the  Princes  of  Lorrain,  74.  Is  per- 
suaded by  them  to  persecute  the  Keformera,  ib. 
Her  rash  answer  to  their  remonstrance,  74. 
Summons  their  preachers  to  appear  before  her, 
75.  Breaks  a  promise  she  haa  made  them,  ib. 
Marches  with  an  army  asainst  them,  76.  Con 
eludes  a  treaty  with  them,  ib.  This  she  again 
breaks,  ib.  Her  severity  at  Perth,  76,77.  Her 
scheme  discovered,  77.  She  goes  to  attack 
tliem,  ib.  Has  again  recourse  to  negotiation, 
ib.  She  is  startled  at  their  demands,  and  gets 
time  to  answer  them,  78.  Violates  another 
treaty,  ib.  I.nti«^  Perth,  and  forced  to  abandon 
Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  she  retires  with  pre- 
cipitation to  Dunbar,  79.  Marches  to  attack 
the  Reformers  at  Edinburgh,  80.  Gains  tlma 
by  her  artilfce,  ib.    Makes  another  treaty  with 

'  them,  ib.  Her  artifices  to  undermine  the  Prior 
of  St.  Andrews,  83.  The  absurdity  of  the 
scheme,  84.  Gets  a  reinforcement  of  French 
troops,  who  fortify  Leith,  lb.  She  dbrnards 
a  remonstrance  of  the  Reformers,  84.  »  In- 
fluenced by  French  couniielloni.  and  persuaded 
to  violent  measure*,  84, 85.  Retires  to  LeIth 
on  the  approach  of  the  Reformers'  army,  85. 
Her  prudent  and  artful  conduct  there,  ib.  Her 
haughty  answer  to  a  fresh  remonstrance  from 
thech,  80.  Is  by  a  convention  of  them,  deprived 
of  her  office  of  Regent,  87.  The  foundation  of 
this  sentence,  ib.  Foments  diflVrpnces  among 
them,  88.  Is  deserted  by  her  principal  «>wreta- 
ry,  Maitland  of  Lclhinifton,  90.  Honds  French 
troops  against  the  Reformers,  92.  Retires  into 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  on  the  approach  of  the 
English,  94.  Her  death  and  character,  OS.  Re- 
pented of  her  violent  measures,  96.  Listened 
to  the  instructions  of  a  refoniifd  preacher,  lb. 

,  Queen  of  England,  her  persecuting  reign, 

60,61.    Her  death,  71. 

,  Queen  of  Scots,  bora,  43.    A  proposal  to 

marry  her  to  Edward  VI.,  44.  She  is  demanded 
by  Henry  VHL,  ib.  Her  marriage  to  the  Dau- 
phin of  France  proposed,  55.  A  treaty  for  that 
purpose  ooncluaed,  ib.    She  is  sent  to  be  edv 
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caled  In  France^  56.  The  fatal  conacquoace  of 
this,  lb.  Is  imposed  on  by  me  arti.ici'.s  of  the 
French  la  the  trea:y  o f  mirriai^e,  68.  Her  mar- 
riage celebrated  wiltt  great  pomp,  ib.  Thev 
taJie  the  title  of  King  and  Uuuen  of  England, 
73.  She  makes  concosdious  to  the  Conijrega- 
tion,  96,  U7.  Declared  U.  Elizabeth's)  ri^ht  to 
the  crown  of  England,  97.  Slie  acquires  an 
entire  asccndaut  over  her  husband,  102.  She 
is  overwhelmed  witli  threat  alfliction  on  his 
death,  and  retires  to  Kheims,  ib.  She  is  in- 
vito by  the  couvcniion  to  return  to  Scotland, 

104.  An  emissary  from  the  Catholics  in  Scot- 
land propo^'d  violent  measures  to  her,  IM, 

105.  She  is  determined  to  moderation  by  the 
French  and  the  Prior  of  St.  .-Vndrcws,  105.  Is 
prevailed  on  to  prepare  for  her  return  to  Scot- 
land, ib.  The  orii;in  of  the  discord  between 
her  and  Q,.  Elizabeth,  106.  Her  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  England,  ib.  Is  envied  on  ac- 
count of  her  beamy,  103.  Demands  safe-con- 
duct from  Ci.  Elizabeth,  which  is  refused,  ib. 
Leaves  France  with  i^rcat  reluctance,  109. 
Lands  at  Leith,  ib.  Is  much  affected  by  the 
change  of  her  situation,  ib.  Several  disadvan- 
tages attending  her  accession,  109, 110.  Some 
circumstances  to  her  advantage,  110.  Her  ac- 
complishments of  body  and  mind,  ib.  The  ser- 
vants of  her  chapel  insulted,  ib.  Procures  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion,  111.  Issues  a 
proclamation  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  ib. 
Employs  thorn  solely  in  the  administration,  lb. 
Attempts  to  gain  Q.Elizabeth's  favour,  ib. 
Makes  a  concession  to  her,  112.  Which  is  re- 
jected, ib.  She  makes  her  public  entry  into 
Edinburgti,  ib.  An  insult  oilored  to  her  religion 
on  that  occasion,  ib.  DLscourai^es  the  attempts 
of  the  Papists  to  gain  her  favour,  113.  Her 
aversion  to  the  family  of  Hamilton,  lb.  Makes 
a  progress  into  llie  North,  Ud.  Her  ministers 
narrowly  escape  assassination,  118, 119.  Is  re- 
fused access  to  the  castle  of  Inverness,  when 
relieved  by  the  Munroes  and  other  clans,  119. 
Her  forces  defeat  Huntley's  rebellion,  119,  ISO. 
She  desires  an  interview  with  U.  Ellzaheth, 

120.  Negotiations  concerning  her  marriage, 

121.  Is  solicited  by  ditferent  Princes,  ib.  Her 
deliberations  concerning  it,  122.  Is  forced  to 
bear  the  authoritative  behaviour  of  Q.  Eliza- 
beth, 122, 123.  To  please  her  subjects  deter- 
mines against  a  foreign  alliance,  123.  Deter- 
mines not  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  ib. 
Further  ne;;oliatfons  for  her  marriage,  125. 
Discovers  the  views  of  Catlierine  of  Medicis,  ib. 
Lord  Robert  Dudley  recommended  to  her  as  a 
a  husband  by  Cl.  Elizabeth,  ib.  She  is  hii|hly 
oflended  at  this,  ib.  Dissembles  with  Q,.  Eliza- 
beth, 125, 120.  Entertains  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing Lord  Darnly,  12tr.  She  recalls  Lennox,  127. 
la  afTronicd  at  a  letter  of  Q.  Elizabeth's,  ib. 
Her  prejudice  against  the  Reformed,  and  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  religion,  12d.  Is  taken  with 
Damly  at  first  sight,  129.  Is  greatly  moved  at 
€^.  Elizabeth's  insulting  crafUneas,  130.  Nego- 
tiates with  the  court  of  Rome  for  a  dlspensatfon 
to  marrv  Darnly,  ib.,  and  the  consent  of  the 
court  of  France,  ib.  Imposes  on  Randolph, 
but  applies  to  d.  Elizabeth  for  consent  to  her 
marriage,  131.    Which  she  aflTocts  to  refuse, 

133.  In  resentment  she  proposes  to  fsend  an 
angry  message  to  Elizabeth,  which  Maltland 
prevents,  132, 133.  Justifies  her  conduct  to  the 
English  ambassador,  133.  Endeavours  to  get 
Murray's  consent,  Ib.  Courts  the  Pole's  pro- 
tection, and  receives  a  subsidy  from  him,  133, 

134.  Her  great  address  in  training  the  consent 
of  her  BubjectH,  134.  Prevents  a  plot  against 
Dnmly,  1.%.  Summons  her  vassals  to  take 
nnn^  asaimt  Murray,  136,  and  him  to  appear 
\wforp  her,  ib.  Her  marriage  with  Darnly  cele- 
brated, ib.  She  confers  the  title  of  King  of 
Bcot.-!  upon  hi.n,  ib.    This  step  cerwjred,  ib. 


Ilcr  resentment  against  the  malecontents,  136, 
137.  Site  marc  eii  gainst  them,  137.  Rejects 
the  intercession  of  Q.  Elizabeth  in  their  behalf, 
lb.  Continues  her  march  against  the  rebels,  ib. 
Her  conduct  and  courage  on  that  occasion,  137, 
TiS.  Drives  them  out  of  Scotland,  138.  Her 
further  resentment  against  them,  13d,  139.  Has 
recourse  to  several  devices  to  raise  money,  139. 
Her  prosperity  promotes  her  religion,  ib.  Her 
deliberations  concerning  the  exiled  lords,  140. 
Determines  to  treat  tliem  with  lenity,  ib.  Is 
diverted  from  this  by  her  religion  and  French 
influence,  141.  This  the  source  of  her  atler 
misfortunes,  141, 142.  Her  intention  to  restore 
Popery,  142.  Is  disgusted  with  Darniy^s  inso- 
lent behaviour,  ib.  Her  familiarity  with  Rizio 
offends  tlie  King,  143.  Vindicated  from  any 
criminal  correspondence  with  Rizio,  144.  Use^f 
her  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  his  murder, 
145.  She  is  confined  by  tiiQ  conspirators,  ib. 
She  gains  the  King,  and  escapee  from  them,  ib. 
Is  reconciled  to  the  exiled  nobles,  146.  Her 
hatred  to  Damly  increases,  148, 149,  and  favour 
for  Bbthwell  commences,  149.  Extingulshea 
some  domestic  feuds  among  the  nobles,  150.  Is 
delivered  of  her  son  James  VI.,  in  the  castle  ot 
Edinburgh,  lb.  Invites  several  foreign  Princes 
to  his  baptism,  ib.  Continues  to  treat  Damly 
with  neglect,  lb.  Her  attachment  to  Bothwell 
increases,  ib.  Prevents  Damly 's  intended  flight, 
151, 152.  Visits  the  borders,  152.  An  instance 
of  her  regard  for  Bothwell  on  that  occasion,  ib. 
How  she  rivalled  Q.  Elizabeth,  ib.  Her  right 
of  succession  favoured  by  the  English  Parlia 
ment,  153.  She  endeavours  to  avail  herselt 
of  that  opportunity,  153, 154.  She  takes  an  ex- 
traordinary step  in  favour  of  Popery,  154.  Re- 
ceives a  present  from  the  Pope,  bat  stops  his 
nuncio  at  Paris,  154, 155.  Endeavours  to  pro- 
cure a  better  aubeistence  for  the  reformed 
clergy,  155.  Her  aversion  to  the  King  exces- 
sive, becomes  melancholy,  ib.  Goes  to  Stirling 
to  celebrate  her  son's  baptism,  ib.  Is  greatly 
ofiendcd  at  tlie  King's  behaviour  on  that  occa- 
sion, 155, 156.  Restores  the  Popish  ecclesias- 
tical Jurisdiction,  157.  Her  neglect  of  the  King 
during  his  sickness,  158.  The  breach  between 
them  becomes  irreparable,  ib.  She  visits  bim 
at  Glasgow,  159.  The  motives  of  her  dissimu- 
lation on  that  occasion,  ib.  Prevails  on  him 
to  come  to  Edinburgh,  160.  Her  suspicious  be- 
haviour to  him  there,  lb.  Issues  a  proclama- 
tion for  discovering  his  murderers,  160, 161.  Is 
supposed  to  have  been  accessary  to  it.  161.  la 
charged  with  it  abroad  as  well  as  at  nome,  ib. 
Goes  to  visit  her  son  at  Btirling,  167.  Is  met 
on  her  return  by  BothwelljWho  seizes  and  car- 
ries her  to  Dunbar,  lb.  This  supposed  with 
her  consent,  168.  Is  conducted  to  Edinburgh, 
ib.,  and  married  to  Bothwell,  169.  Sends  an 
apology  to  the  courts  of  France  and  England, 
ib.  Her  conduct  causes  a  general  indignation 
against  her  abroad,  170.  Is  alarmed  at  a  com- 
bmatlon  of  the  nobles  against  her,  Ib.  She 
publishes  a  manifesto  to  vindicate  her  condirct, 
171.  Is  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Berth  wick, 
ib.  Marches  with  Bothweil's  forces  against 
the  confederate  lords,  ib.  An  attempt  at  an 
accommodation  proves  vain,  171, 173.  Is  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  confederates,  173.  Is  in- 
sulted by  the  soldiers  and  mob,  ib.  Is  carried 
to  Edinburah,  where  many  abuses  are  oflfercd 
her,  172, 173.  Is  sent  a  prisoner  to  Lochlevln 
nastle,  173.  Q.  Elizabeth  interposes  on  her  be- 
half, 174.  The  English  ambanador  is  refused 
access  to  her,  175.  Various  proposals  among 
the  confederates  concrrning  her,  175,  176. 
They  oblige  her  to  resign  the  government,  176, 
177.  Different  reasonings  on  this  measure,  177. 
Is  much  moved  with  the  freedom  of  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  178.  Her  party  among  tlie  nobles 
becomes  dispirited.  179    Her  resignation  of  the 
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crown  accepted  by  the  Parliament,  and  her 
impruonment  declared  lawAil,  180.  Her  iei- 
ten  to  BolhweU  read,  and  the  declared  accea- 
■ary  to  the  King's  murder,  ib.  Escapes  from 
Lochievin,  181.  Arrives  at  Hamilton,  lb.  Is 
attended  by  many  nobles  and  a  numerous 
army,  ib.  An  association  signed  In  her  de- 
fence, ib.  Her  Imprudence  in  hazarding  a 
battle,  183.  Her  army  defeated  by  the  con- 
federates, 183.  Her  precipitate  flight  into  Gal- 
loway, lb.  Rashly  determines  to  retire  to  Eng- 
land, 184.  Goes  thither  against  the  advice  of 
her  attendants,  ib.  Arrives  at  Carlisle,  ib. 
Writes  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  imploring  her  sood 
ofllces,  ib.  Receives  letters  of  condolence  from 
her,  and  demands  admittance  into  her  pre- 
sence, 185.  This  refused,  and  why,  185, 186. 
Offers  to  submit  her  cause  to  GU  Elizabeth,  186. 
Is  much  deceived  in  her  expectation  from  this, 
]87jind  offsiided  on  discovering  the  artifices  of 
U.  Elizabeth,  ib.  Earnestly  solicits  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  her  presence,  ib.  She  is  carried  to 
Bolton  Castle,  188.  Chagrined  at  finding  her 
self  a  prisoner,  ib.  Agrees  to  an  inquiry  into 
her  conduct  ib.  Her  dissunulatlon  with  re- 
gard to  religion,  189.  Commissioners  appointed 
to  appear  in  her  name,  190.  Her  cliier  view  in 
this  aflUr,  ib.  Consents  to  moving  the  confer- 
ence to  Westminster.  193.  She  ia  carried  to 
Tuthbury  in  Staffordshire,  ib.  Is  much  offended 
at  the  regard  shown  Uie  Regent,  and  recalls 
her  consent  to  the  conference,  194.  The  ac- 
cusations against  her  produced  by  the  Regent, 
ib.  Is  accused  likewise  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
195.  Her  commissioners  refuse  to  answer, 
and  demand  a  personal  interview,  ib.  They 
protest  against  future  proceedings,  ib.  A  sus- 
picious circumstance  against  her,  ib.  Her  com- 
missioners withdraw  from  tiie  meeting,  196. 
Her  resolute  answer  to  a  harsh  proposal  of  Q,. 
Elizabeth,  ib.  Avoids  any  further  progress  in 
the  inquiry,  197.  Is  enraged  at  the  proceed- 
ings, and  proposes  desperate  measures,  ib. 
Spreads  chimerical  conjectures  with  that  view, 
ib.  Proposes  a  divorce  from  Bothwell,  199. 
Is  influenced  by  the  D.  of  Norfolk's  schemes, 
ib.  Exchanges  many  letters  and  love  tokens 
with  him,  ib.  Consents  to  proposals  from  the 
Enilish  nobles,  200.  Their  views  in  this  trans- 
action, lb.  A  rebellion  by  her  adherents  against 
O.  Elizabeth,  302, 203.  Is  removed  to  Coven- 
try, 303.  Q.  Elizabeth  thinks  of  delivering  her 
up  to  the  Regent,  ib.  This  project  how  disap- 
pointed, 304.  Accession  of  several  to  her  par^ 
after  the  murder  of  the  Regent,  206.  They  en- 
deavour to  foment  a  war  witli  England,  ib. 
Her  autliority  proclaimed  at  Linlithgow,  307. 
Her  parties  defeated  by  the  new  Regent,  206. 
She  answers  proposals  by  Q.EIixabetb,  209. 
.Attempts  in  vain  to  get  foreign  assistance,  ib. 
Appoints  commissionera  to  frame  a  treaty  for 
her  liberation,  209,  SIO.  This  proving  fruitless, 
she  is  more  strictly  confined,  210.  The  inva- 
lidity of  her  resignation  declared  In  a  Parlia- 
ment held  by  her  adherents,  212.  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  England  to  curb  her  and  her  party, 
214.  She  looks  for  protection  from  the  King  of 
Spain,  ib.  Is  denied  the  privil^e  of  an  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  England,  210.  Is  more 
closely  confined  and  watched,  lb.  Proceedings 
against  her  In  Em^and,  218.  Her  interest  ne- 
glected fa^  the  French,  ib.  Is  hurt  bv  the  ma*- 
sacrc  at  Paris,  ib.  Her  adherents  divided  into 
two  factions,  223.  One  of  them  Joins  with 
Morton  the  Regent,  223.  Review  of  the  cha- 
racters of  her  adherents  and  opponents,  3M, 
925.  Her  forlorn  situation,  334.  Is  carried  to 
Buxton  Wells,  335.  Loses  several  of  her  friends 
by  death,  ^6.  Sends  a  letter  and  presents 
to  her  son,  232.  Her  messenger,  why  dismissed 
without  seeing  him,  !b.  Her  uneasiness  at  his 
confbiement  k^  theSuthven  conspirators,  213. 


Complains  to  Q.  Elizabeth  of  her  bard  usage, 
ib.,  and  b^  her  intercession  for  the  King  her 
son,  ib.  Throgmorton's  conspiracy  in  her  fa- 
vour, 248.  A  fruitless  negotiation  with  O.  Eliza- 
beth, 350.  Is  alanned  at  an  assocmtion  in  de- 
fence of  Q.  Elizabeth,  251.  Is  committed  to 
more  severe  keepers,  ib.  Betrayed  by  Lord 
Gray,  the  Scotch  ambassador.  253.  A  statute 
for  toe  preservation  of  Q.  EUizabelh,  proves 
(htal  to  her,  353.  Is  more  rtaorously  treated, 
254.  Her  complainU  to  C^EUxabeth  disro- 
garded,  ib.  Is  by  the  French  ambassador's  in- 
terest removed  to  Tuthbury,  ib.  h  undutif ully 
treated  by  the  Klngher  son,  lb.  Her  passionate 
complaint  to  the  French  ambassador  on  Uiai 
occasion,  ib.  Threatens  to  dlsinlierit  him,  255. 
Several  discoveries  alleged  against  her,  2A1. 
She  is  guarded  with  unusual  vigilance,  2($2. 
Her  domestic  papers,  &c.  are  sei^d,  ib.  She 
is  conveyed  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  lb.  Deli- 
beration concerning  the  method  of  proceeding 
against  her,  362, 3&.  Is  suspicious  of  poison 
or  private  murder,  363.  Vindicates  herself  to 
the  D.  of  Guise,  ib.  The  commissioners  for 
trying  her  arrive  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  ib. 
Her  spirited  speech  when  refusing  to  plead, 

363. 364.  Is  at  length  prevailed  on,  364.  She 
protests  against  the  auihnriiy  of  the  court,  lb. 
The  accusation  against  her,  ib.    Her  defence, 

264.365.  Her  sentence,  265.  Ineguiariiim  in 
her  trial,  366.  Her  sentence  is  confirmed  by 
Parliament,  ib.,  who  demand  the  exc'cution  of 
it,  ib.  France  Interposes  feebly  in  her  behalf, 
267.  The  sentence  against  her  published,  268. 
She  is  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  ib.  Her 
last  request  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  ib.  Refuses  the 
assistance  of  a  Protestant  bishop  or  dean,  209. 
Artifices  used  to  inflame  the  people  against  her, 
ib.  Her  behaviour  at  her  death,  270.  273. 
Sentiments  of  liistorians  concerning  her,  ib. 
Her  character,  ib.  Her  person  described,  273. 
Is  buried  first  at  Peterborough,  and  afterwards 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  373.  A  dissertation  on 
the  genuineness  of  her  letters  to  Bothwell,  3S3. 
Letters  fVom  her,  App.  392. 396. 434.  Objections 
against  her  by  Walsiniham,  421.  What  course 
to  be  taken  with  her,  lb.    Her  will,  425. 

MaxwtUy  Lord,  arrives  from  Spain,  and  prepares 
forces  to  Join  the  Spaniards,  278.  His  lolowen 
dispersed,  he  is  taken  prisoner,  279. 

Melxnl  is  sent  by  tlie  French  King  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  Queen  Regent  and  her  adversa- 
ries, feS.  Sent  to  make  up  a  difference  between 
Elizabeth  and  Mary,  128.  Brings  about  an 
appearance  of  friendship  between  them.  lb.  Is 
sent  to  inform  Q.  Elizabeth  of  the  birth  of  K. 
James  VI. ,  150.  Puts  a  letter  into  the  Queen's 
hand  against  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  167. 
Is  forced  to  fly  firom  court,  lb.  Advises  King 
James  to  moderate  measures  upon  his  escqw 
from  the  Ruthven  consplratom,  243. 

-,  Mr.  Andrew,  a  clergyman,  his  character. 


296.  Zealously  opposes  episcopacy,  lb.  De- 
clines the  civil  jurisdiction  In  ecclesiastical 
matters,  245.  Is  forced  to  fly  into  England  to 
avoid  persecution,  240. 

JIfelvtUe,  Mr.  James,  minister  of  Anstnither,  Ills 
encomium  on  the  eloquence  of  Knox,  the  Re- 
former. 221. 

,  Sir  Robert,  sent  by  K.  James  to  intercede 

with  Q.  Elizabeth  for  Q.Mary,  while  under 
sentence,  909.  ExecutM  his  commission  with 
fidelity  and  zeal.  ib.  A  letter  of  his  to  the 
King,  A  ppendix,  436. 

-,  MastCTof  tlie  household  to  Q.  Mary,  takes 


his  last  (krewell  of  her,  271.     Her  parting 
speech  to  himi  lb. 
MiUmafj  Sir  Walter,  sent  by  Q.  Elizabeth  with 


nroposals  to  Q.  Mary,  209. 
JMWmc,  B 


,  Bishop  of  Valence,  emplmred  bv  the 

French  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Efnglaoa  and 
Scotland,  96.  Terms  agreed  to  t^  him,  97 
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Moidggmmj,  appointed  ArcbbiBbop  of  Glasgow, 
S2B,  330.  Is  refused,  and  excommunleatedbv 
tbie  General  Aaaembly  for  hia  immoral  life,  33D. 

Montmorenegf  Constable  of  France,  endeavours 
to  prevent  loe  Daupbin's  marriage  with  Uueen 
Mary.  67.  His  prudent  advice  to  Henry  IL, 
(W.  Makes  a  slender  appearance  In  favour  of 
O.  Mary,  318. 

MorUnit  Earl  of,  his  irresolute  conduct  as  to  the 
Reformation,  89,  90.  Accompanies  U.  Mary 
in  a  progress  to  the  North,  lid.  Instigates 
Damly  to  be  avenged  of  Rizio,  143.  Takes  the 
direction  of  that  enterprise,  143,  144.  Is  ad- 
mitted into  the  Queen's  presence,  wlio  pro- 
mises him  a  pardon,  145.  Lb  forced  to  fly  into 
England,  146.  Obtains  his  pardon  on  Both- 
well's  intercession,  157.  Seixes  a  casket  with 
letters  from  Q.  Mary  to  Bothwell,  174.  He  is, 
by  U.  Elizabeth's  interposition,  in  H&vour  with 
the  King's  party  after  the  murder  of  the  Ee- 

«ent,  906.  Appointed  one  of  UVe  commissioners 
3  treat  with  the  dueen's  party,  210.  His  de- 
mands frustrate  the  meetintf,  210.  Is  entirely 
Influenced  bv  the  court  of  England,  212, 213. 
Commands  tne  King's  forces  at  Leith,  216.  Has 
several  skirmishes  with  the  Queen's  forces,  ib. 
Closelv  besieges  Edinburgh,  and  commits  great 
cruellies,  21^  A  suspension  procured  by  the 
English  and  French  amboGsadors,  ib.  A  coa- 
lition of  parties  prevented  by  him,  210.  He  is 
chosen  Ilegent,  220.  His  mercenary  ingrati- 
tude to  the  Eari  of  Northumberland,  ib.  Ob- 
tains the  temporaliti(>s  of  the  archbishopric  of 
St  Andrews,  lb.  Labours  to  procure  a  peace 
between  the  two  parties,  222.  Attempts  in  vain 
to  gain  Moiiland  and  Klrkaldy,  ib.  Makes  a 
treaty  with  Cbatelherault  and  Huntly,  223. 
Gets  possession  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 224. 
His  severity  to  Kirkaldy  and  his  brother,  224, 
22S.  His  administration  becomes  odious,  225. 
His  various  methods  of  gratifying  his  avarice, 

225. 236.  Connives  at  the  dispute  of  the  clergy, 
S96.  He  irritates  the  nobles.  226,  227.  Argyle 
and  Athol  refuse  to  answer  nis  summons.  %17. 
Makes  a  vain  attempt  against  Lord  Claude 
Hamilton,  ib.  Discovers  the  designs  of  the 
nobles  against  him,  and  proposes  to  resign  hJs 
oliice,  228.  His  resignation  accepted  by  the 
King,  gives  universal  Joy,  228,  339.  Obtains 
an  approbation  of  his  conduct,  and  a  pardon 
tn  ample  form,  229.  Continues  to  watch  the 
motions  of  his  adversaries,  ib.  Is  forced  to 
surrender  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  ib.  Re- 
sumes his  authority,  230.  Gains  the  castle  of 
Stiriing,  and  a  seat  In  the  Privy  Council,  ib. 
Procures  a  meeting  of  the  Parliament  at  Stir- 
nng,  ib.  His  security  ratifted  in  it,  lb.  Forces 
are  raised  for  and  against  him,  lb.  He  is  recon- 
ciled to  his  adversaries  by  the  intercession  of 
Q.  Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  suspected  of  fbul  play  aX 
fin  entertainment  at  his  own  liouse,  231.  His 
illegal  proceedlMi  against  the  family  of  Hamil- 
ton, 231,  232.  The  King's  new  favourites  un- 
dermine him,  233.  He  endeavours  to  prevent 
them,  ib.  Q.  Eliaabeth  interposes  in  his  fit- 
vour,  234.  Is  charged  with  ticing  accessory  to 
the  laie  King^s  death,  ib.  He  is  conflnea  in 
diflcrcnt  prisons.  235.  Discourages  an  attempt 
to  rescue  liinMo*  Ail  liis  friends  are  turned 
out  of  office,  2X.    He  b  tried  and  condemned, 

936. 237.  His  resolute  calm  behaviour  and  con- 
fession before  and  at  his  death,  277.  His  body 
is  treated  with  ignominy,  ib. 

Murray^  Eari  of,  late  Prior  of  St  Andrews,  goes 
with  a  handful  of  men  against  Huntly,  119. 
By  his  great  skill  and  courage  he  |(ains  a  com 

Elete  virtory,  1 19, 120.  His  grant  is  conflrmed 
y  Parliament,  123.  Cabals  against  him  by 
Lennox  and  Damly,  131.  His  aversion  to 
Damly  and  other  court  favourites,  133.  Calls 
Bothwell  to  stand  a  trial,  ib.  His  roa.wns  for 
opposing  Dnmlv's  marriage  wiili  the  Queen, 


133, 134.  He  and  bis  associates  are  made  the 
dupes  of  Q.  Elisabeth's  policy,  134.  Concerts 
to  seize  Damly,  and  carry  him  to  England,  135. 
This  prevent^  by  tlie  Queen,  ib.  Avoids  as- 
sassination iniendcd  him  bv  Darnly,  ib«  Evi- 
dences of  tiiese  plots,  ib.  'The  Queen's  vassals 
are  called  to  arms  a«ainai  liim.  130.  He  is 
summoned  to  appear  before  Iter.  ib.  Is  again 
Bununoned,  and  outlawed  on  liis  nonappear- 
ance, 137.  Is  forced  to  fly  with  his  associates 
into  Arnrleshire,  ib.  Tiiey  are  interceded  for 
by  Q.  Elizabeth,  ib.  Axe  pursued  1^  the 
Queen,  and  obliged  td  fly  into  England,  138. 
They  meet  with  unexpected  ill  treatment  from 
Q.:]^lzabelh,  ib.  Courts  Rlzio  to  intercede 
with  the  Queen  for  liim,  140.  Many  of  his  old 
friends  solicit  for  him,  ib.  The  Queen's  favour 
how  intercepted,  141.  A  Parliament  is  called 
to  attaint  them,  142.  This  how  prevented,  ib. 
He  and  his  associates  arrive  at  Edinburgh,  145. 
Are  graciously  received  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  ib.  Are  alanned  at  the  Queen's  es* 
cape,  but  soon  reconciled  to  her.  146.  He  is 
appointed  Regent  during  tlie  minority  of  K. 
James  VI.,  Im  His  harsh  behaviour  in  a 
visit  to  the  Queen^ib.  Tiie  suocess  of  liis  wise 
administration,  179.  Procures  manv  of  the 
Queen's  party  to  Join  him,  ib.  Gets  the  place* 
of  strength  into  his  handi,  180.  His  office  of 
Regent  conflrmed  by  Parliament,  ib.  His  se 
vere  and  haughty  tiehaviour  disgusts  several, 
Vii.  His  adlierents  in  great  consternation  at 
the  Queen's  escape  from  Lodilevln,  ib.  Hks 
pmdcnt  conduct  on  that  occasion,  183.  De- 
feats the  Queen's  army  at  Langside,  182, 183. 
He  Improves  this  victory,  188.  His  lenity  lo 
tin  prisoners,  ib.  Is  called  upon  by  Q.  Eliza- 
beth, to  vindicate  iiis  conduct,  ib.  He  calls  or 
Parliament,  189.  He  arrives  at  York,  ib.  His 
views  in  this  aflUr,  ib.  Complaints  of  the 
Queen's  commissioners  against  him,  191.  He 
behaves  with  great  reserve  on  this  occasion, 
ib.  This  part  of  his  conduct  accounted  for,  ib. 
Intrigues  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ib.  His 
demands  from  the  English  commissioners,- 192.- 
Answers  to  the  complaints  of  the  Queen's  com- 
missioners, without  touching  on  the  asurder, 
103.  Agrees  to  have  the  conference  moved  to 
Westminster,  ib.  Is  afiectionately  received  by 
Q.  Elizabeth,  which  oflbnds  Q.  Mary,  194.  U 
prevailed  on  by  Q.  Elizabeth  to  accuse  Mary  of 
the  murder,  ib.  Produces  his  evidences,  196. 
Is  dismissed  by  Q.Elizal)eth  without  approv- 
ing or  condemning  liis  conduct,  197.  His  party 
is  secretly  supported  by  her,  ib.  Returns  to 
Scotland,  and  oy  his  vigorous  conduct  breaks 
tlie  Queen's  party,  197,198.  He  receives  pro- 
posals both  from  Q.  Elizabeth  and  Q.  Mary, 
198.  He  disappoints  Norfolk,  201.  An  ac- 
count of  his  murder,  204.  His  character,  ib. 
His  death  much  lamented  by  Q.  Elizabeth  and 


tlie  King's  party,  205.  Much  anarchv  the  con- 
sequence of  it,  lb.  Fart  of  a  letter  of  his,  App. 
402.  His  heir  murdered  by  the  Eari  of  Hunt- 
ly, 284. 


jVaa/,  secretary  to  Q.  Mary,  is  sent  by  her  with 
a  letter  and  presents  to  her  son,  232.  Why  dis- 
missed witliout  seeing  him,  lb.  Is  sent  with 
ofliers  of  humble  resignation  to  Q.  Elizabeth, 
251.  Is  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  London, 
262.   Is  produced  an  evidence  against  her,  265. 

JVevtf  discovers  and  prevents  Parry's  design  to 
murder  Q.  Elizabeth,  253. 

JVbMM,  their  extensive  power.  15.  Become  tur- 
bulent and  formidable,  ib.  Tnelr  power  greater 
in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  kingdom,  16.  Tlie 
causes  of  this,  ib.  'rneir  power  of  long  dura- 
tion, 21.  It  becomes  intolerable  to  the  Princes, 
ib.  They  are  humbled  in  France  and  England, 
lb.  But  continue  vigorous  in  Scotland,  ib. 
Discords  among  than  wwooraged,  32.    Tneii 
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Jurisdiction  circunucribed,  ib.  Are  greatly 
mortified  by  K.  James  V.,  3S,  33.  Are  dirap- 
poinied  in  a  Kfaeme  to  show  tbeir  resentment, 
34.  Refuse  to  attend  tlic  King  into  England, 
34, 35.  Tiiey  seize  the  revenues  of  the  churcli, 
100.  Refuse  to  part  witii  tbem  to  tbe  re- 
formed clergy,  ib.  Dissensions  among  them, 
116, 117.  A  convention  of  tbem  approve  tbe 
dueen's  marriage  to  Damly,  134.  Several  of 
tbem  recommend  Bothwell  as  a  husband  to 
her,  166.  A  strange  combination  of  them  ou 
this  occasion,  ib.  A  body  of  them  associate 
aeainst  her  and  Bothwell,  17U.  Tbeir  different 
views  in  this,  ib.  A  party  of  them  favours  the 
Queen,  174.  They  are  much  dispirited  by  the 
good  conduct  of  Murray,  179.  They  are  much 
provolced  by  Morton'  the  Regent,  226,  227. 
Think  of  redress  fh)m  the  King,  227.  Infuse 
suspicion  of  tbe  Regent's  power  into  liim,  227, 
228.  A  meeting  of  them  by  him,  228.  A  party  of 
them  conspire  against  the  King'ri  favourites,  240. 
Tbey  seize  his  person  and  drive  them  off,  ib. 
Tbeir  neglect  ot  and  ingratitude  to  the  clergy, 
3S8.  Tlie  King  attempts  to  reconcile  their 
feuds  and  unite  uiem,  276.    See  Lords. . 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  appointed  a  commissioner  to 
hear  Uie  cause  between  Q,.  Mary  and  her  ac- 
cusets,  100.  Forms  a  scheme  of  mounting  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  191.  Intrigues  with  tbe 
Regent  and  Maitland  with  that  view,  191, 192. 
He  represents  tbe  demands  of  the  Scots  to  Q. 
Blizabeth,  192.  His  further  negotiations  with 
respect  to  Q.  Mary,  199.  Endeavours  to  c6n- 
ceal  bb  design  from  Q.  Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  im- 
posed on  by  tbe  artifice  of  the  Regent,  ib.  Gets 
tbe  consent  of  many  of  tbe  English  nobles,  SCO 
His  project  approved  at  foreign  courts,  ib.  Is 
discovered  and  defeated  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  201. 
Flies  to  Norfolk,  ib.  lie  surrenders  on  a  seauid 
summons,  and  is  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
lb.  Is  set  at  liberty^  and  continues  his  intrigues 
with  d.  Mary,  215.  Is  betrayed  by  liis  secre- 
tary, ib.  Is  seized  with  his  dependants,  and 
accused  by  them,  ib.    Is  executra,  ib. 

Jfortkumberlandj  Eari  of,  attempts  a  rebellion  in 
fkvour  of  Q.  Mary,  202.  His  scheme  defeated, 
902,903.  He  is  seized  by  the  Regent,  903.  Is 
delivered  up  to  the  governor  of  Berwick,  and 
put  to  death  at  York,  220. 

JCoUmfkam^  Countess  of,  some  account  of  the 
transactions  concerning  the  Eari  of  Essex's 
ring,  314. 

OUavians,  their  institution  and  extensive  powers, 
291.  Ttaiey  undermine  tlie  King's  ministers,  ib. 
Become  odious,  and  a  combination  is  formed 
against  tliem,  il>.  Being  split  into  factions,  and 
envied  by  the  courtiers,  tbey  resign  their  com- 
mission, 907. 

OfUvit,  Lord,  has  a  scuffle  with  Sir  Jolm  Qordon 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  11& 

Otipkant^  Master  of,  Joins  the  Ruthven  conspira- 
tore,  240. 

Oraii^,  Prince  of,  sends  an  agent  into  Scotland, 
936.  His  instructions,  ibu    Is  assassinated,  955. 

D*Ojf*di  commander  of  the  French  troops  in 
Scotland,  endeavours  to  promote  a  war  with 
England,  67.  His  design  frustrated,  ib.  The 
number  of  troops  under  Us  command,  77.  In- 
edgates  the  Queen  Regent  to  violent  measures 
against  the  Reformers,  ib.  Is  sent  by  Q.  Mary 
to  demand  a  safe-ODnduet  fh>m  Q-Ellieabeth, 
during  her  voyage  to  Scotland,  106. 

Paittley^  Abbot  of,  arrives  Ui  Scotland,  46.  Cre- 
ates a  suspicion  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  In  the 
Eari  of  A  rran,  R«ent,  lb.  Is  made  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  53. 

PariM^  the  massacre  of,  818.  Rejoicings  of  the 
Popish  party  on  account  of  It,  ib.  The  con- 
sternation and  horror  of  the  Protestants,  lb. 

PoHusmtmi^  tlie  nature  of  tiieir  original  constitu- 


tion, 36. 30.  Particularly  that  of  Scotland,  37 
—30.  A  Parliament  held  on  an  extraordinary 
occasion,  98.  A  difficult  started  and  answeret^ 
99.  Their  proceedings  with  regard  to  religion, 
99 — 101.  Coudemn  the  popi&  and  approve 
the  reformed  doctrines,  99,  lUU.  Several  other 
regulations  of  tbe  same  tendency,  100.  Their 
vzdidity  called  in  question,  ib.  £xcecd  their 
powers,  101.  Their  proceedings  laid  before 
the  King  and  Queen,  ib.  A  Parliament  in  ftt- 
vour  of  Bothwell,  164.  Pass  an  act  in  favour 
of  the  Reformation,  165.  Confirm  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  confederates,  180.  Parlumientii 
held  both  by  the  King's  and  Queen's  panics 
213.  Another  of  the  Queen's  adheriiuts,  ib. 
Attaint  upwards  of  900  of  their  opponents,  313. 
A  Pariiament  at  Stiriing  by  the  King's  party, 
ib.  Surprised  by  the  Queen's  adherents,  ib. 
Another  at  StirUne.230.  One  at  Edinbunh, 
S33,  and  on  the  lung's  being  of  age,  ^5. 
Several  new  laws  made  there,  S^6.  The  lesser 
Barons  admitted  into  Parliament,  277. 

Parry^  Doctor  undertakes  to  murder  Q.  Eliza- 
beth, 253.  Is  encouraged  hy  and  gets  absolu- 
tion from  the  Pope,  ib.  His  design  how  pre- 
vented, ib.    Is  executed,  ib. 

Parsmu^  a  Jesuit,  publishes  a  book  in  favour  of 
the  Infanta  of  Spain's  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England,  990. 

Paaquinadts  and  Pictures,  accnsing  Bothwell  of 
Damly's  murder,  163.  A  law  made  against 
them,  164. 

Pattenj  William,  his  account  of  the  Scottish  an- 
cient military  discipline^  54.  note. 

PauUtt  Sir  Amiaii,  is  appomted  one  of  Q.  Mary*a 
keepers,  351.  His  rigid  severity  to  her,  254. 
Discovers  her  foreign  correspondence,  961 .  His 
rude  treatment  of  Iicr,  968.  RefUses  to  be  con- 
cerned in  privately  assassinating  her,  270.  A 
letter  from  him,  Appendix,  4S29. 

PelUvd.  Bishop  of  Amiens,  is  appointed  to  sup- 
pert  the  Popish  interest  in  Scotland,  85.  Drives 
the  Queen  Regent  to  violent  measures  against 
tlie  I^tesiants,  ib. 

Perth,  an  insurrection  of  the  Reformers  there 
against  the  Papists,  75, 76.  Its  inhabitants  are 
severely  treated  by  the  Queen  Regent,  76,  77. 
A  French  garrison  placed  there,  77.  Is  be- 
siqjed  and  taken  by  the  protestants,  79.  A 
great  tumult  there  on  account  of  Cowrie's  con- 
spiracy, 303. 

Philip  If.  of  Spain,  married  to  Maiy,  Queen  of 
England,  60.  Reinforces  his  army  with  her 
troops,  66.  His  great  power,  955.  Joins  in 
the  holy  league,  ib.  Resolves  to  invade  and 
conquer  England,  9f7B.  His  preparations  for  it 
dilatory,  279, 980.  Bis  design  frustrated,  9d0. 
Meditates  an  invasion  of  England  through 
Scotland,  lb.  Intrigues  with  some  Scottiah 
lords  with  that  view,  lb.  Remits  money  to 
them,ib. 

PtnJkey,  the  battle  of,  53,  54. 

Pius  V.  Pope,  excommunicates  Q.  Elizabeth,  de  ■ 
prives  her  of  her  kingdom,  and  abscrfves  her 
subjects,  908. 

PoUtfj  one  of  Bablngton*s  conspirators  andnst  Q. 
Elizabeth,  960.    Dlscovera  the  plot,  981. 

Poltrott  a  frantic  zealot,  assassinates  the  Duke 
of  Guise  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  199. 

Pontf  Mr.  Robert,  a  minister,  andoneof  the  Lords 
of  Seasion,  protests  agsinst  laws  oppressive  to 
the  church,  947. 
I  Poperf,  where  most  flourishln|,  61.  What  Mod 
prevailed  in  Scotland,  02.  Was  partly  grafted 
on  heathenism,  70.    Is  much  hurt  by  the  Con- 

Kigatlon,  00.  Their  doctrines  condemned  by 
rliament,  lb.  The  Jurisdiction  of  their  courts 
aboliahed,  100.  Their  vrorsbip  prohibited,  ib. 
Attempts  in  vain  to  gain  Q.  Mary's  fttvour,  1 13. 
l^e  great  influence  of  popery,  141. 
Power,  the  balance  of,  the  great  conaequenee  of 
preserving  it,  40. 
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Pnt^fftiritm  churcb  govcnunent  esUbliahed  in 
BcoUandi  103.  Is  conlinned  by  King  James 
VI.,  885. 

ProUgtemUj  In  Fmnce,  violently  persecuted}  83, 
83.  Are  moderate  on  Q.  Mary's  arrival  from 
France,  111.  Are  employed  by  her  in  tbe  ad- 
ministration, ib.  A  scheme  for  suppressing 
them  all  over  Europe,  141.  A  league  formed 
for  that  purpose,  2SS.    See  RefomuUion. 

Ramaty^  a  favourite  of  K.James  ITL,  narrowly 
escapes  being  hanged  with  his  associates,  29. 
Is  appointed  Captain  of  the  King's  guard,  and 
created  Earl  of  Bothweil,  ib.    See  Bothweil. 

Randan,  Sieur  de,  employed  by  the  French  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  England  and  Scotland, 
06.    Terms  agreed  on  by  bun,  97. 

Randolph,  sent  to  encourage  the  Congregation, 
88.  Congratulates  Q,.  Mary's  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, HI.  Urges  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  lb.  Is  imposed  on  by  Q.  Mary  in 
tbe  afiair  of  her  marriage  with  Damlv,  134. 
Sent  into  Scotland  on  the  murder  of  Murray, 
206.  Interposes  for  Morton,  235u  Flies  from 
Scotland  in  the  night,  236.  Is  sent  again  there, 
and  concludes  a  treaty  with  England,  259. 
Several  of  his  letters,  App.  355. 356. 381, 383. 
369.  373, 374.  376. 

RattUffe,    See  Suttx. 

Reformation,  Its  progress  In  Scotland,  57.  Ac- 
count of  its  fin*  preachers,  ib.  Is  much  influ- 
enced by  England,  58.  Two  remarkable  instru- 
ments of  promoting  it,  ib.  Makes  great  progress, 
61.  Causes  contributing  to  promote  it,  ib.  Its 
advantages  over  popery,  ib.  Is  (bvoured  bv 
the  d.  Regent,  67.  An  Instance  of  regard  for  it 
In  Scotland,  68.  The  whole  party  not  chaigo- 
able  with  Cardinal  Beatoun's  murder,  71.  note. 
A  priest  burned  for  embracing  it.  ib.  The  Re- 
formers violently  persecuted  by  tne  Archbishop 
of  Su  Andrews,  ib.,  are  protected  by  the  d. 
Regent,  ib.,  apply  in  vain  to  the  Popish  clergy, 
72.  A  persecution  against  them  poshed  on  by 
tbe  French  interest,  73.  The  preachers  sum- 
moned before  the  Regent,  75.  They  are  de- 
ceived, and  declared  outlaws  by  her,  ib.  A 
riotous  insurrection  of  them  at  Perth  against  tbe 
Papists,  75.  Prepare  to  defend  themselves 
against  tbe  aueen,  70.  Conclude  a  treaty'with 
her,  which  she  presently  breaks,  ib.  They  take 
arms  against  the  Clueen.  77.  Insist  on  redres*- 
Ing  eivU  as  well  as  religious  grievances,  77, 7& 
The  Influeneeof  the  Reformation  on  liberty,  78. 
They  besiege  and  take  Path,  79.  They  seize 
Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  ib.  Commit  great  vio- 
lences on  churches  and  mcmasteries,  io.  Their 
conduct  how  accounied  for,  ib.  An  instance 
of  their  moderation,  ib.  Fix  their  residence  at 
Edinburgh,  80.  The  Queen  prepares  to  attack 
tbem.  ib.  Make  another  treaty  with  her,  lb. 
Are  mroed  to  abandon  Edinburgh,  frc  but  al- 
lowed the  exerelse  of  their  religion,  80,81.  De- 
mand tbe  expulsion  of  the  French  army,  81. 
Are  aware  of  their  danger  from  France,  88, 
Their  party  strengthened,  ib.  Remonstrate 
against  the  French  fortifying  Leith,  84.  Take 
arms  in  their  own  defonce,  85.  Remonstrate 
again  to  the  Regent,  86.  Are  highly  Incensed 
at  her  Imperious  answer,  ib.  By  advice  of  a 
Conventl<Hi  deprive  the  dueen  Dowager  of  the 
oflfee  of  Regent,  86, 87.  The  foundations  of 
this  conduct,  87.  Examination  of  the  different 
prlnclplea  on  which  it  was  conducted  in  differ- 
ent eoontries,  IQS,  103.  The  growth  of  it  en- 
eouraged  by  Parilaineiit,  180.  See  Cbnfrs- 
gaUon, 

Reg-alitUo,  tbe  ample  Jarlsdlctkm  of.  15. 

Rtfledfing,  the  privilege  of,  to  wbom  betong- 

Rnengt,  encouraged  both  by  ensiom  and  law,  8S. 
Revtnueo  of  the  cbnreh,  prooeeittnga  of  Parlifr- 
meat  concerning  tliaip,  100. 


Ridolphi,  an  agent  for  the  pope  of  London,  ne- 
gotiates for  Q.  Mary,  214, 215.  Uis  arguments 
with  the  D.  of  Norfolk,  215. 

Rixio,  David,  some  account  of  him  and  his  rise, 
131.    Darnly's  connexion  with  him,  ib.    His 

{[ood  offices  courted  by  Murray,  140.  His  great 
utorest  and  famiiiatity  with  the  Queen,  143. 
Incurs  the  hatrnl  of  Darnly.  lb.,  and  of  the 
friends  of  the  exiied  Lords,  ib.  Several -con- 
curring causes  of  this,  ib.  A  combination 
formed  to  murder  him,  ib.  He  is  murdered  in 
the  Queen's  palace,  144, 145. 

Romane  invade  Britain,  7.  Give  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  the  Scots,  ib. 

Ross,  Bishop  of,  zealously  promotes  Queen 
Marv's  interest  at  liOndon,  214. 216.  Is  con- 
fined to  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  capi- 
tal punishment,  216.  Is  set  at  liberty,  and 
banished  from  xhe  kingdom,  ib.  Some  letters 
of  his,  App.  308.  406. 

Rubajjf,  a  foreigner,  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
of  Scotland,  65. 

Rntkven,  Lord,  the  murder  of  Rizio  proposed  to 
him  by  Darnly,  143.  Heads  the  conspirators 
against  him,  144.  His  part  in  tliat  transaction, 
ib.  Is  admitted  into  the  Queen's  presence, 
who  promises  him  a  pardon,  145.  Did  not  re- 
pent of  it  at  his  death,  148. 

-,  created  Earl  of  Gowrie,  he  and  his  asso 


ciates  seize  the  King,  and  remonstrate  against 
his  favourites,  240.  Drive  them  from  him,  240, 
841.  Their  conduct  approved  in  an  assembly 
of  the  states,  241.  The  King  escapes  from 
them,  243.  By  Arran's  influence,  violent  mea- 
sures are  determined  against  them,  244.  Q. 
Elizabeth  intercedes  in  their  behalf,  ib.  Are 
declared  niilty  of  high  treason,  845.  Take  re- 
fuge in  foreign  countries,  ib.  Are  harshly 
treated  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  252.  A  reconciliation 
with  her  brought  about,  257.  Return  to  Scot 
land,  and  are  reconciled  to  the  King.  857, 258 
Their  moderation  on  lieing  reatorMl  to  their 
estates  and  honours,  258.  Their  neglect  of 
thehr  friends  the  clernr.  ib. 

',  that  name  alM^uied  by  Parliament,  308. 


Sec  OotDTie, 
Ruthvm  raid,  what,  940. 

SadUr,  Sir  Ralfdi,  his  representations  of  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Scots  for  tbe  seizure  of  their 
ships  by  Henry  YHI.,  45.  Appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  hear  the  canie  between  Q.Mary 
and  her  accusers.  190. 

SandOands,  of  Calder,  Lord  St  John,  aent  to  lay 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congregation  Parlia- 
ment before  the  King  and  Queen  of  France, 
101.  Is  coldly  received,  and  dismissed  without 
a  ratification  by  them,  lb. 

Savage,  a  Spanish  officer,  his  desperate  rcaoln- 
Uon  to  kill  a  Elizabeth,  960. 

SeoUand,  its  ancient  hlstoiy  fbbuloos,  7.  The 
origin  of  tbe  Scots,  8.  Their  history,  why  re- 
markably obscure,  ib.  Some  account  cv  the 
writers  of  it,  ib.  Is  divided  into  four  periods, 
ib.  A  review  of  the  third  era,  9.  Some  ao- 
eoont  of  the  controversy  concerning  its  Inde- 
pendency, 9—11.  This  the  cause  of  great  ani- 
mosities and  much  bloodshed,  18.  The  state 
of  Scotland  when  Bruce  began  his  reign,  ib. 
It  begins  to  have  an  Influence  on  the  fate  of 
distant  nations,  41.  Influence  as  to  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  48.  State  of  Scotland  at  the 
birth  of  Q.  Mary,  43.  Is  invaded  by  tbe  Ens- 
llah,  and  several  places  burnt  and  j^underea, 
48.  Much  alienated  ftom  the  English,  48, 49. 
A  peace  conchided  between  England,  France, 
and  Scotland,  50.  Computation  of  damages 
done  by  the  EnsHsh  In  Scotland,  40, 50.  Anew 
breach  with  singland,  58.  Ts  invaded  by  a 
great  English  army,  53.  The  Scots  are  ds- 
feated  with  great  alanshtcr,  53,  54.  Their 
manner  of  fighting  at  that  time.  54.    A  mai^ 
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riacc  agreed  of  their  young  Uaeen  and  tlw 
Dauphiu  of  France,  55.  They  aoon  repent  this 
gtep,  50.  A  fray  at  Edinbiugh  occaiiona  their 
utter  ayenion  to  the  French,  57.  This  Inflamed 
by  another  incident,  66.  They  decline  a  war 
with  England,  lb.  Send  repreeentativeB  to  wit- 
ness d.  Mary*s  marriage,  bS,  Their  caie  as  to 
the  marriage  articles,  lb.  They  refuse  consent 
to  the  demands  of  the  French,  09.  Poor  of 
tiieir  deputies  suspected  to  be  poisoned,  ib. 
Wliich  much  increases  the  aversion,  ib.  Grant 
the  crown  matrimonial  to  the  Dauphin,  70. 
They  apply  to  the  English  for  assistance  against 
the  French,  SB.  90.  An  English  fleet  arrives 
for  that  purpose,  93.  Conclude  a  peace  with 
England,  ana  receive  an  English  army,  93, 94. 
All  parties  agree  in  dolesiins  the  French,  95. 
A  treaty  between  England,  France,  and  Scot- 
land, 96, 97.  Both  English  and  French  armies 
leave  Scotland,  98.  They  rejoice  much  at  the 
death  of  the  young  King  of  France,  102.  Send 
to  invite  the  (iueen  to  Scotland,  104.    Reject 

Sroposals  of  an  ambassador  from  France,  105. 
tate  of  Scotland  on  Queen  Mary's  return  from 
France,  109,  110.  Great  zeal  of  the  nation 
against  popery,  110.  The  Scots  brought  into 
contempt  by  Uuecn  Mary's  conduct,  170.  In 
a  miserable  condition  after  the  murder  of  Mur- 
ray the  Regent,  31*2.  State  of  factions  at  that 
time  in  it,  ib.  A  league  concluded  between 
Scotland  and  England,  259.  A  view  of  the  re- 
volutions of  Scotland  since  the  accession  of 
James  VL,  317—322.  Of  the  policy  of  the 
state,  317—319,  and  of  the  church,  319. 320.  Of 
tlie  genius  and  taste  as  to  learning,  320—322. 

Scotl  of  Buccleuffh,  enters  and  ravages  England 
after  the  murder  of  Murray  the  R^ent,  205. 
The  design  of  this,  906. 

SeropCy  Lord,  sent  to  condole  with  and  watch  Q. 
Mary  on  her  arrival  in  England,  185.  She  is 
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PREFACE. 


The  perusal  of  Major  Renneli's  Memoir  for  illustratii^  his  map  of  in- 
dostan,  one  of  the  most  valuable  gec^rapbical  treatises  that  has  appeared 
in  any  aee  or  country,  gave  rise  to  the  following  work.  It  suggested  to 
me  the  idea  of  examining  more  fully  than  I  had  done  in  the  Introductoiy 
Book  to  my  Histoir  of  America,  into  ihe  knowledge  which  the  apcients 
had  of  India,  and  of  considering  what  is  certain,  what  is  obscure,  and  what 
IS  fabulous,  in  the  accounts  of  that  countir  which  they  have  handed  down 
to  us.  In  undertaking  this  inquiry,  I  haa  originally  no  other  object  than 
my  own  amusement  and  instruction :  but  in  carrying  it  on,  and  consultiitt^ 
with  diligence  the  authors  of  antiquity,  some  facts,  hitherto  unobserved, 
and  many  which  had  not  been  examined  with  proper  attention,  occurred ; 
new  views  opened ;  my  ideas  ^dually  extended  and  became  more  inte- 
resting ;  until  at  lei^tb,  I  imagined  that  the  result  of  my  researches  might 
prove  amusing  and  instructive  to  others,  hr  exhibiting  such  a  view  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  intercourse  with  India  had  been  carried  on  from 
the  earliest  times,  as  might  show  how  much  that  great  branch  of  commerce 
has  contributed,  in  every  age,  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
nations  which  possessed  it. 

Thus  the  Historical  Disquisition  which  I  now  lay  before  the  reader  was 
begun  and  completed.  What  de^e  of  merit  it  possesses,  the  public  must 
determine.  My  grateful  recollection  of  the  favourable  manner  in  which  my 
other  works  have  been  received,  naturally  increases  the  solicitude  with 
which  I  wait  for  its  decision  concerning  this  which  I  now  publish. 

When  I  first  turned  my  thoughts  to  this  subject,  I  was  so  fully  aware  of 
the  disadvantage  under  which  I  laboured  in  undertaking  to  describe  coun- 
tries of  which  I  had  not  any  local  knowledge,  that  I  have  been  at  the  ut- 
most pains  to  euard  against  any  errors  which  this  mieht  occasion.  I  have 
consulted,  with  persevering  inaustry,  the  works  of  au  the  authors  I  could 
procure,  who  have  given  any  account  of  India ;  I  have  never  formed  any 
decided  opinion,  which  was  not  supported  by  respectable  authori^ ;  and 
as  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  reckon  amoi^  the  number  of  my  fnenos  some 
gentlemen  who  have  filled  important  stations,  civil  and  militaiy,  in  India, 
and  who  have  visited  many  different  parts  of  it,  I  had  recourse  frequently 
to  them,  and  from  their  conversation  learned  things  which  1  could  not  have 
found  in  books.  Were  it  proper  to  mention  dieir  names,  the  public  would 
allow  that  by  their  discernment  and  abilities  they  are  fully  entitled  to  the 
confidence  which  I  have  placed  in  them. 

In  the  progress  of  the  work,  I  became  sensible  of  my  own  deficiency 
with  respect  to  another  point.  In  order  to  ^ve  an  accurate  Idea  of  the 
imperfection  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation  among  the 
ancients,  and  to  explain,  with  scientific  precision,  the  manner  in  which 
they  ascertained  the  position  of  places,  and  calculated  their  longitude  and 
latitude,  a  greater  portion  of  mathematical  knowledge  was  requisite*  than 
jny  attention  to  other  studies  had  permitted  me  to  acquire.  What  I  wanted, 
the  friendship  of  my  ingenious  and  respectable  colleague,  Mr.  Playfair, 
professor  of  mathematics,  has  supplied ;  and  I  have  been  enabled  by  him 
to  elucidate  all  the  points  I  have  mentioned,  in  a  manner  which  I  am  con- 
fident will  a£Ebrd  my  readers  complete  satisfaction.    To  him,  likewiaey  I 
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am  indebted  for  the  constructicMo  of  two  maps  necessanr  for  illustrating^  this 
Disquisition,  which  without  his  assistance  I  could  not  baye  undertaken.  I 
have  adhered,  in  this  work,  to  an  arrangement  I  followed  in  mj  former 
compositions,  and  to  which  the  public  has  been  lone  accustomed.  I  have 
kept  historical  narrative  as  much  separate  as  possible  from  scientific  and 
critical  discussions,  by  reserving  the  latter  for  Notes  and  Illustrations.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  may  claim  without  presumption,  the  merit  of  having 
examined  with  diligence  what  I  submit  to  public  inspection,  and  of  having 
referred,  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  to  the  authors  from  whom  I  have  de« 
rived  information. 

College  of  Edinburgh, 
May  10, 1791, 
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IirrERCOURSE  WITH  INDIA  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TTITTIL   THE  COIT- 

^UEST  OF  EGYPT  BY   THE  ROMANS. 

Whoever  attempts  to  trace  the  operations  of  men  in  remote  times,  and 
to  mark  the  various  steps  of  their  progress  in  any  line  of  exertion,  will 
soon  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  period  of  authentic  history  is 
extremely  limited.  It  is  little  more  than  three  thousand  years  since  the 
books  of  Moses,  the  most  ancient  and  only  genuine  record  of  what  passed 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  were  composed.  Herodotus,  the  most  an- 
cient heathen  nistorian  whose  works  have  reached  us,  flourished  a  thousand 
years  later.  If  we  push  our  inquiries  concernir^  any  point  beyond  the  era 
where  written  history  commences,  we  enter  upon  the  region  of  conjecture, 
of  fable,  and  of  uncertainty.  Upon  that  ground  I  will  neither  venture  my- 
self, nor  endeavour  to  conduct  my  readers.  In  my  researches  concerning 
the  intercourse  between  the  eastern  and  western  regions  of  the  earth,  ana 
concerning  the  progress  of  that  great  branch  of  traoe,  which,  in  every  a^e, 
has  contributea  so  conspicuously  towards  raising  the  people  who  carried 
it  on  to  wealth  and  power,  I  shall  confine  myself  within  the  precincts  I 
have  marked  out.  Wherever  the  inspired  writers,  intent  upon  higher  ob- 
jects, mention  occasionally  any  circumstance  that  tends  to  illustrate  the 
subject  of  my  inquiries,  I  shall  attend  to  it  with  reverence.  Whatever 
other  writers  relate,  I  shall  examine  with  freedom,  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  de^e  of  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  ori^mal  station  allotted  to  man  by  his  Creator,  was  in  the  mild  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  east.  There  the  human  race  began  its  career  of  im- 
provement ;  and  from  the  remains  of  sciences  which  were  anciently  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  of  arts  which  were  anciently  exercised  in  India,  we  ma^ 
conclude  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  countries  in  which  men  made  any  consi- 
derable progress  in  that  career.  The  wisdom  of  the  east  was  early  cele- 
brated,* ana  its  productions  were  earlj  in  request  among  distant  nations.! 
The  intercourse,  however,  between  different  countries  was  carried  on  first 
entirely  by  land.  As  the  people  of  the  east  appear  soon  to  have  acquired 
complete  dominion  over  the  useful  animals,|  they  could  early  undertake 
the  long  and  toilsome  journeys  which  it  was  necessary  to  make,  in  order 
to  maintain  this  intercourse ;  and  by  the  provident  bounty  of  Heaven,  they 
were  fiimished  with  a  bea^  of  burden,  without  whose  aid  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  accomplish  them.  The  camel,  by  its  persevering 
strength^  by  its  moderation  in  the  use  of  food,  and  the  singularity  oi  its 

•  I  Etat^  tv.  30.         r  Geo.  zzxtU.  ^.         t  Ibid.  zli.  16.  Kxiv.  10, 11. 
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tDteraal  8tnicture»  which  enables  it  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  water  sufficient  for 
several  days,  put  it  in  their  power  to  convey  bulicy  commodities  throiu;fa 
those  deserts,  which  must  be  traversed  by  afl  who  travel  firom  anj  of  the 
countries  west  of  the  Euphrates  towards  India.  Trade  was  earned  on  in 
this  manner,  particularly  Vy  the  nations  near  to  the  Arabian  gulf,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  which  historical  information  reaches.  Distant  joumeys, 
however,  would  be  undertaken  at  first  only  occasionally,  and  by  a  few  ad- 
venturers. But  by  degrees,  from  attention  to  their  mutual  safety  and  com* 
fort,  numerous  bodies  of  merchants  assembled  at  stated  times,  and,  formii£ 
a  temporary  association  Cknown  afterwards  by  the  name  of  a  caravan), 
governed  by  officers  of  tneir  own  choice,  and  subject  to  regulations  of 
which  experience  had  taught  them  the  utilit^Ty  they  performedjoumeys  of 
such  extent  and  duration,  as  appear  astonishing  to  nations  not  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  canying  on  commerce. 

But,  notwithstanding  every  imi>rovement  that  could  be  made  in  the 
manner  of  conveying  the  productions  of  one  country  to  another  by  land, 
the  inconveniences  which  attended  it  were  obvious  and  unavoidable.  It 
was  often  dangerous ;  always  expensive,  and  tedious,  and  fatiguing.  A 
method  of  communication  more  easy  and  expeditious  was  sought*  ami  the 
ingenuity  of  man  gradually  discovered,  diat  the  rivers,  the  arms  ot  the  sea, 
and  even  the  ocean  itself,  were  destined  to  open  and  facilitate  intercourse 
with  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  between  which  ihey  appear,  at  fint 
view,  to  be  placed  as  insuperable  barriers.  Navigation,  however,  and  ship 
builcGne  (as  I  have  observed  in  another  work*),  are  arts  so  nice  and  com- 
plicatea,  that  they  require  the  talents  as  well  as  experience  of  many  suc- 
cessive aees,  to  bring  them  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  raft  or 
canoe,  which  first  served  to  cany  a  savage  over  the  river  that  obstructed 
him  in  the  chase,  to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a 
numerous  crew  or  a  considerable  cai^  of  goods  to  a  distant  coast,  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  is  immense,  many  efforts  would  be  made,  many 
experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much  labour  as  well  as  ingenuity  would 
be  employed,  before  this  arduous  and  important  undertaking  could  be 
accomplisoed. 

Even  after  some  improvement  was  made  in  ship  building,  the  intercourse 
of  nations  with  each  other  by  sea  was  far  from  being  extensive.  From 
the  accounts  of  the  earliest  nistorians,  we  learn,  that  navi^tion  made  its 
first  efforts  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  m  them  the  first 
active  operatk>ns  of  commerce  were  carried  on.  From  an  attentive  inspec- 
tion of  tne  position  and  form  of  these  two  great  inland  seas,  these  accounts 
appear  to  oe  highly  probable.  These  seas  lay  open  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Afnca,  and  spreading  to  a  great  extent  along  the  coasts 
of  the  most  fertile  and  most  early  civilized  countries  in  each,  seem  to  have 
been  destined  by  nature  to  facilitate  their  communication  with  one  ano- 
ther. We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  first  voyages  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  the  i^ost  ancient  navigators  mentioned  in  history,  were  made 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  trade,  however,  was  not  long  confined  to  the 
countries  bordering  upon  it.  By  acquiring  early  possession  of  ports  on  the 
Arabian  gulf,  they  extended  the  sphere  of  their  commerce,  ana  are  repre- 
sented as  the  first  people  of  the  west  who  opened  a  communication  by  sea 
with  India. 

In  that  account  of  the  progress  of  navie;ation  and  discovery  which  I  pre- 
fixed to  the  Histonr  of  America,  I  considered  with  attention  the  maritime 
operations  of  the  £^ptians  and  rhcenicians ;  a  brief  review  of  them  here, 
as  iar  as  they  relate  to  their  connexion  with  India,  is  all  that  is  requisite 
for  illustrating  the  subject  of  my  present  inauiries.  With  respect  to  the 
fixmer  of  thoe  people,  the  information  whicn  hntory  afods  is  slenderi  and 

*  HiM.  of  Amerin,  p^  17. 
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of  doubtful  authority.  The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Egypt  pro- 
duced the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  such  profusion  as  to  render  its 
inhabitants  so  independent  of  other  countries,  that  it  became  early  an  estab- 
lished maxim  in  tiieir  policy  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  held  all  seafaring  persons  in  detestation,  as 
impious  and  profane :  and  iortifying  their  harbours,  they  denied  strangers 
admission  into  them.* 

The  enterprising  ambition  of  Sesostris,  disdaining  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  it  by  these  contracted  ideas  of  his  subjects,  prompted  him  to  render 
the  Egyptians  a  commercial  people ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  reign  he  so 
completely  accomplished  this,  that,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  some  histo- 
rians, he  was  able  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships  in  the  Arabian 
gulf,  which  conquered  all  the  countries  stretching  alone  the  Eirthrean  sea 
to  India.  At  the  same  time,  his  army,  led  by  nimself,  marched  tbroueh 
Asia,  and  subjected  to  his  dominion  every  part  of  it  as  far  as  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges ;  and  crossing  that  river,  advanced  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.t 
But  these  efforts  produced  no  permanent  effect,  and  appear  to  have  been  so 
contrary  to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  Egyptians,  that  on  the  death  of 
Sesostrts,  they  resumed  their  ancient  maxims,  and  many  ages  elapsed  be- 
fore the  commercial  connexion  of  Egypt  with  India  came  to  be  of  such 
importance  as  to  merit  any  notice  in  Siis  disquisition  [l]. 

The  histoiy  of  the  early  maritime  operations  of  Phcenicia  is  not  involved 
in  the  same  obscurity  with  those  of  Egypt.  Every  circumstance  in  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  Phoenicians  was  favourable  to  the  commer 
cial  spirit.  The  territory  which  they  possessed  was  neither  large  nor  fer- 
tile. It  was  from  commerce  only  that  they  could  derive  either  opulence 
or  power.  Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon 
ana  Tyre  was  extensive  and  adventurous ;  and  Doth  in  their  manners  and 
policy,  they  resemble  the  g^at  commercial  states  of  modern  times,  more 
tiian  any  people  in  the  ancient  world.  Among^  the  various  branches  of 
their  commerce,  that  with  India  may  be  re^arcted  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  most  lucrative.  As  by  their  situation  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  imperfect  state  of  navi^tion,  they  could  not  attempt  to  open  a 
direct  communication  with  India  by  sea ;  the  enterprising  spuit  of^  com- 
merce prompted  them  to  wrest  from  the  Idumseans  some  commodious  har- 
bours towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  From  these  they  held  a 
regular  intercourse  with  India  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  Africa  on  the  other.  The  distance,  however,  from  the^ 
Arabian  ^ulf  to  Tyre  was  considerable,  and  rendered  the  conveyance  of 
goods  to  it  by  land  carriage  so  tedious  and  expensive,  that  it  became  neces- 
saiy  for  them  to  take  possession  of  Rhinocolura,  the  nearest  i>ort  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian  gulf.  Thither  all  the  commodities  brought 
from  India  were  conveyed  over  land  by  a  route  much  shorter,  and  more 
practicable,  than  that  by  which  the  productions  of  the  east  were  carried 
at  a  subsequent  period  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the 
Nile.J  At  Rhinocolura  they  were  resbipped,  and  transported  by  an  easy 
navi^atbn  to  Tyre,  and  distributed  through  the  world.  This,  as  it  is  tbie 
earliest  route  ot  communication  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any  authen- 
tic description,  had  so  many  advantages  over  any  ever  known  before  the 
modem  discovery  of  a  new  course  of  navigation  to  the  east  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians could  supply  other  nations  with  the  productions  of  India  in  greater 
abundance,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  any  people  of  antiquity.  To  this 
circumstance,  which  for  a  considerable  time  secured  to  them  a  monopoly 
of  that  trade,  was  owii^,  not  only  the  eztraordinauy  wealth  of  individuals, 
which  rendered  the  ^  merchants  of  Tyre  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the 
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honourable  of  the  earth  ;'**  but  the  extensive  power  of  the  state  itself, 
which  first  taug'ht  mankind  to  conceive  what  vast  resources  a  commercial 
people  possess,  and  what  great  exertions  ihey  are  capable  of  makings  [2], 

The  Jews,  by  their  vicinity  to  Tyre,  had  such  an  opportunity  of  obser- 
ving the  wealth  which  flowed  into  that  city  from  the  lucrative  commerce 
carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  from  their  settlements  on  the  Arabian  ffulf,  as 
incited  them  to  aim  at  obtaining  some  share  of  it.  This  they  eflected  under 
the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  partly  by  the  conquests  which 
they  made  of  a  small  district  in  the  land  of  fidom,  that  gave  them  posses- 
sion of  the  harbours  of  Eiath  and  Eziongeber  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly 
by  the  friendship  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  ;  who  enabled  Solomon  to  fit  out 
fleets  which,  under  the  direction  of  Phoenician  pilots,  sailed  to  Tarshish 
and  Ophir.t  In  what  region  of  the  earth  we  should  search  for  these  famous 
ports  which  furnished  the  navy  of  Solomon  with  the  various  commodities 
enumerated  by  the  sacred  historians,  is  an  inquiry  that  has  long  exercised 
the  industiy  of  learned  men.  They  were  early  supposed  to  be  situated  in 
some  part  of  India,  and  the  Jews  were  held  to  oe  one  of  the  nations  which 
traded  wilh  that  countiy.  But  the  opinion  more  generally  adopted  is,  that 
Solomon's  fleets,  after  passing  the  straits  of  Babelraandeb,  held  their  course 
along  the  south-east  coast  oi  Africa,  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Sofa  la,  a 
country  celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  from  which  it  has 
been  denominated  the  golden  Sofala,  by  oriental  writers,?  and  abounding 
in  ajl  the  other  articles  which  composed  the  cara^oes  of  the  Jewish  ships. 
This  opinion,  which  the  accurate  researches  of  M.  D*Anville  rendered 
highly  probable,§  seems  now  to  be  established  with  the  utmost  certainty 
by  a  late  learned  traveller ;  who,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  monsoons  in  the 
Arabian  gulf,  and  his  attention  to  the  ancient  mode  of  navigation,  both  in 
that  sea  and  along  the  African  coast,  has  not  only  accounted  for  the  extra- 
ordinary length  of  time  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  took  in  going  and 
returning,  but  has  shown,  from  circumstances  mentioned  concerning  the 
voyage,  that  it  was  not  made  to  any  place  in  India.H  The  Jews  then,  we 
may  conclude,  have  no  title  to  be  reckoned  among  the  nations  which  car- 
ried on  intercourse  with  India  by  sea ;  and  if,  from  deference  to  the  senti- 
ments of  some  respectable  authors,  their  claim  were  to  be  admitted,  we 
know  with  certainty,  that  the  commercial  effort  which  they  made  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  was  merely  a  transient  one,  and  that  they  quickly  returned 
to  their  former  state  of  unsocial  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

From  collecting  the  scanty  information  which  histoiy  affords  concerning 
the  most  early  attempts  to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  I  now 
proceed  with  more  certainty  and  greater  confidence,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  communication  with  that  country,  under  the  guidance  of  authors  who 
recorded  events  nearer  to  their  own  times,  and  with  respect  to  which  they 
had  received  more  full  and  accurate  intelligence. 

The  first  establishment  of  any  foreign  power  in  India,  which  can  be 
ascertained  by  evidence  meriting  any  degree  of  credit,  is  that  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  even  of  this  we  have  only  a  very  general  and  doubtful  account. 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspis,  though  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia  by 
chance  or  by  artifice,  possessed  such  active  and  enterprisinff  talents  as 
rendered  him  worthy  of  that  high  station.  He  exammed  tne  different 
provinces  of  his  kingdom  more  diligently  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
explored  regions  of  Asia  formerly  little  Known.lT  Having  subjected  to  his 
dominion  many  of  the  countries  which  stretched  south-east  from  the  Cas- 
pian sea  towards  the  river  Oxus,  his  curiosity  was  excited  to  acquire  a 
more  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  India,  on  which  they  bordered. 
With  this  view  he  appointed  Scylax  of  Caryandra  to  take  the  command 

*  Isaiah,  xzUl.  8.  1 1  Kings,  ix.  9G.  x.  32.  ;  NoUces  de$  MSS.  du  Koi,  torn.  U.  p.  40. 
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of  a  squadron  fitted  out  at  Caspatyrus,  in  the  countiy  of  Pactya,  the  modern 
Pehkely,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  course  of  the  river  Indus, 
and  to  fall  down  its  stream  until  it  should  reach  the  ocean.  This  Scylax 
performed,  though  it  should  seem  with  much  difficulty,  and  notwithstand- 
ing many  obstacles ;  for  he  spent  no  less  than  two  years  and  six  months  in 
conducting  his  squadron  from  the  place  where  he  embarked  to  the  Arabian 
gulf.*  The  account  which  he  gave  of  the  populuusness,  fertility,  and  high 
cultivation  of  that  region  of  Inaia  through  which  his  course  lay,  rendered 
Darius  impatient  to  become  master  of  a  country  so  valuable.  This  he 
soon  accomplished  ;  and  though  his  conquests  in  India  seem  not  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  district  watered  by  the  Indus,  we  are  led  to  form  a 
high  idea  of  its  opulence,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  ancient 
times,  when  we  learn  that  the  tribute  which  he  levied  from  it  was  near  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Persian  monarchy!  [3].  But  neither 
this  voyage  of  Scylax,  nor  the  conquests  of  Darius,  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
diffused  any  general  knowledge  of  India.  The  Greeks,  who  were  the 
only  enlightened  race  of  men  at  that  time  in  Europe,  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  transactions  of  the  people  whom  they  considered  as  barbarians, 
especially  in  countries  far  remote  from  their  own ;  and  Scylax  had  embel- 
lished the  narrative  of  his  voyage  with  so  many  circumstances  manifestly 
fabulous,!  that  he  seems  to  have  met  with  the  just  punishment  to  which 
persons  who  have  a  notorious  propensity  to  what  is  marvellous  are  often 
subjected,  of  being  listened  to  with  distrust,  even  when  they  relate  what  is 
exactly  true. 

About  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  reien  of  Darius  If)rstaspiB, 
Alexander  the  Great  undertook  his  expedition  into  India.  The  w  ifd  sal  lies 
of  passion,  the  indecent  excesses  of  intemperance,  and  the  ostentatious 
displays  of  vanity,  too  frequent  in  the  conduct  of  this  extraordinaiy  man, 
have  so  degraded  his  character,  that  the  pre-eminence  of  his  merit,  either 
as  a  conqueror,  a  politician,  or  a  legislator,  has  seldom  been  justly  esti- 
mated. The  subject  of  my  present  inquiry  leads  me  to  considler  his 
operations  only  in  one  light,  but  it  will  ename  me  to  exhibit  a  striking; 
view  of  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  his  plans.  He  seems,  soon  after  his 
first  successes  in  Asia,  to  have  formed  the  idea  of  establishing  a  universal 
monarchy,  and  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea  as  well  as  of  the  land. 
From  the  wonderful  efforts  of  the  Tyrians  in  their  own  defence,  when  left 
without  any  ally  or  protector,  he  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  the  resources 
of  maritime  power,  and  of  the  wealth  to  be  derived  from  commerce, 
especially  that  with  India,  which  he  found  engrossed  by  the  citizens  of 
Tyre.  With  a  view  to  secure  this  commerce,  and  to  establish  a  station 
for  it  preferable  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Tyre,  as  soon  as  he  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  £^pt,  he  founded  a  city  near  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name ;  and  with  such  admi- 
rable discernment  was  the  situation  of  it  chosen,  that  Alexandria  soon 
became  the  greatest  trading  city  in  the  ancient  world ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing many  successive  revolutions  in  empire,  continued  during  eighteen  cen- 
turies to  be  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  with  India.§  Amidst  the  militaiy 
operations  to  which  Alexander  was  soon  obliged  to  turn  his  attention,  the 
desire  of  ac<}uiring  the  lucrative  commerce  which  the  Tyrians  had  carried 
on  with  India,  was  not  relinquished.  Events  soon  occurred,  that  not  only 
confirmed  and  added  strength  to  this  desire,  but  opened  to  him  a  prospect 
of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  those  regions  which  supplied  the  rest  of  man- 
kind with  so  many  precious  commodities. 

After  his  final  victory  over  the  Persians,  he  was  led,  in  pursuit  of  the  last 
Darius,  and  of  Bessus,  the  murderer  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  to 
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trarerse  that  part  of  Asia  which  stretches  from  the  Caspian  sea  beyond  the 
river  Oxus.  He  advanced  towards  the  east  as  far  as  Maracanda,*  then  a 
city  of  some  note,  and  destined  in  a  future  period,  under  the  modern  name 
of  oamarcand,  to  be  the  capital  of  an  empire  not  inferior  to  his  own,  either 
in  extent  or  in  pow^r.  In  a  progress  of  several  months  through  provinces 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  in  a  line  of  march  often  approacning  near 
to  India,  and  among  people  accustomed  to  much  intercourse  with  it,  he 
learned  many  things  concerning  the  state  of  a  countiyt  that  had  been  long 
the  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes|,  which  increased  his  desire  of 
invading  it.  Decisive  and  prompt  in  all  his  resolutions,  he  set  out  from 
Bactria,  and  crossed  that  ridge  of  mountains  which,  under  various  denomi- 
nations, forms  the  Stony  Girdle,  ^if  I  may  use  an  expression  of  the  oriental 
eeo^phers)  which  encircles  Asia,  and  constitutes  the  northern  hairier  of 
India. 

The  most  practicable  avenue  to  eveiy  countiy,  it  is  obvious,  must  be 
formed  by  circumstances  in  its  natural  situation,  such  as  the  defiles  which 
lead  through  mountains,  the  course  of  rivers,  and  the  places  where  they 
may  be  passed  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety.  In  no  place  of  the  earth 
is  this  line  of  approach  marked  and  defined  more  conspicuously  than  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  India ;  insomuch  that  the  three  great  invaders  of 
this  country,  Alexander,  Tamerlane,  and  Nadir  Shah,  in  three  distant 
ages,  and  with  views  and  talents  extremely  different,  advanced  by  the 
same  route,  with  veiy  little  deviation.  Alexander  had  the  merit  of  having 
first  discovered  the  way.  After  passing^  the  mountains,  he  encamped 
at  Alexandria  Paiopomisana,  not  far  from  the  mountains  denominated  the 
Indian  Caucasus  by  his  historians,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hindoo  Kho  ;§ 
and  having  subdued  or  conciliated  the  nations  seated  on  the  north-west 
bank  of  the  Indus,  he  crossed  the  river  at  Taxila,  now  Attock,  where  its 
stream  is  so  tranquil  that  a  bridge  can  be  thrown  over  it  with  greater  ease 
than  at  any  other  placell  [4]. 

Afler  passing  the  Indus,  Alexander  marched  forward  in  the  road  which 
leads  directly  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  opulent  provinces  to  the  southeast, 
now  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Indastan.  But,  on  the 
banks  of  tne  Hydaspes,  known  in  modem  times  by  the  name  of  the  Betah 
or  Chehim.  he  was  opposed  by  Poms,  a  powerful  monarch  of  the  countiy, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  The  war  with  Poms,  and  the  hostilities 
in  which  he  was  successively  engaged  with  other  Indian  princes,  led  him 
to  deviate  from  his  original  route,  and  to  turn  more  towards  the  south- 
west. In  canyinjg  on  these  operations,  Alexander  marched  through  one 
of  the  richest  ana  best  peopled  countries  of  India,  now  called  the  ranjab, 
from  the  &Ye  great  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered ;  and  as  we  know  that 
this  march  was  performed  m  the  raiinr  season,  when  even  Indian  armies 
cannot  keep  the  field,  it  gives  a  high  iaea  both  of  Alexander's  persevering 
spirit,  and  of  the  extraordinai^  vieour  and  hardiness  of  constitution  which 
soldiers,  in  ancient  times,  deriveafirom  the  united  effects  of  gymnastic 
exercise  and  military  discipline.  In  eveiy  step  of  his  progress,  oojects  no 
less  striking  than  new  presented  themselves  to  Alexander.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  Indus,  even  after  he  had  seen  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Ti^is,  must  have  filled  him  with  surprise.lT  No  countiy  he  had  hitherto 
visited  was  so  populous  and  well  cultivated,  or  abounded  in  so  many 
valuable  productions  of  nature  and  of  art,  as  that  part  of  India  througn 
which  he  had  led  his  army.  But  when  he  was  infordned  in  eveiy  place, 
and  probably  with  exaggerated  description,  how  much  the  Indus  was 
inferior  to  toe  Ganges,  and  bow  far  all  that  he  bad  hitherto  beheld  was 

*  Aniaiif  Ui.  c.  30.  t  Strabo,  zv.  p.  lOSl.  A.  ;  Arriui,  iv.  c  15 
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surpassed  in  the  happy  regions  through  which  that  great  river  flows,  it  ia 
not  wonderful  that  nis  eajgemess  to  view  and  to  take  possession  of  them 
^ould  have  prompted  him  to  assemble  his  soldiers,  and  to  propose  that 
they  should  resume  their  march  towards  that  quarter,  where  wealth, 
dominion,  and  fame  awaited  them.  But  the^  bad  already  done  so  much, 
and  had  suffered  so  ^reatl^,  especially  from  mcessant  rams  and  extensive 
inundations,  that  their  patience  as  well  as  strength  was  exhausted  [5],  and 
with  one  voice  they  refused  to  advance  further.  In  this  resolution  thej 
persisted  with  such  sullen  obstinacy,  that  Alexander,  though  possessed  m 
the  highest  degree  of  every  quality  that  gains  an  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  miiitarv  men,  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  to  issue  orders  for  marching 
back  to  Persia.* 

The  scene  of  this  memorable  transaction  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis,  the  modem  Beyah,  which  was  the  utmost  limit  of  Alexander's 
progress  in  India.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  he  did  not  traverse  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Panjab.  Its  south-west  boundary  is  formed  by  a  river 
anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Hysudrus,  and  now  by  that  of  the  Setlege, 
to  which  Alexander  never  approached  nearer  than  the  southern  hwrk  of 
the  Hyphasis,  where  he  erected  twelve  stupendous  altars,  which  he  in- 
tended as  a  monument  of  his  exploits,  and  which  (if  we  may  believe  the 
biographer  of  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus)  were  still  remaining,  with  legible 
inscriptions,  when  that  fantastic  sophist  visited  India,  three  hundreaand 
seventy-three  years  afler  Alexander's  expedition.t  The  breadth  of  the 
Panjab,  from  Ludhana  on  the  Setlege  to  Attock  on  the  Indus,  is  computed 
to  be  two  hundred  and  fiily-nine  geographical  miles,  in  a  straight  line : 
and  Alexander's  march,  computed  in  the  same  manner,  did  not  extend 
above  two  hundred  miles.  But,  both  as  he  advanced  and  resumed,  his 
troops  were  so  spread  over  the  country,  and  often  acted  in  so  many  sepa- 
rate divisions,  and  all  his  movements  were  so  exactly  measured  and  deli- 
neated by  men  of  science,  whom  he  kept  in  pay  for  the  purpose,  that  he 
acquired  a  very  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  that  part  of  India.! 

When,  uponnis  return,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hjrdaspes,  he  founa 
tliat  the  officers  to  whom  he  had  given  it  in  charge  to  build  and  collect  as 
many  vessels  as  possible,  had  executed  his  orders  with  such  activity  and 
success,  that  they  nad  assembled  a  numerous  fleet.  As  amidst  the  huny  of 
war.  and  the  rage  of  conquest,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  pacific  and  com- 
mercial schemes,  the  destination  of  his  fleet  was  to  sail  down  the  Indus  to 
the  ocean,  and  from  its  mouth  to  proceed  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  a  com- 
munication by  sea  might  be  opened  with  India,  and  the  centre  of  his 
dominions. 

The  conduct  of  this  expedition  was  committed  to  Nearchus,  an  officer 
equal  to  that  important  trust.  But  as  Alexander  was  ambitious  to  ac<)uire 
fame  of  every  kind,  and  fond  of  ei^agin^  in  new  and  splendid  undertakings, 
he  himself  accompanied  Nearchus  in  his  navigation  aown  the  river.  T^e 
armament  was  indeed  so  great  and  magnificent,  as  deserved  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  It  was  composed  of  an  army  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  two  hundred  elephants,  and  of  a 
fleet  of  near  two  thousand  vessels,  various  in  burden  and  torm  [6] ;  on 
board  of  which  one  third  of  the  troops  embarked,  while  the  remainder, 
marching  in  two  divisions,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the 
river,  accompanied  them  in  their  progress.  As  they  advanced,  the  nations 
on  each  side  were  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to  submit.  Retarded  by 
the  various  operations  in  which  this  eneaged  him,  as  well  as  by  the  slow 
navigation  oi  such  a  fleet  as  he  concuicted  Alexander  was  above  nine 
months  before  he  reached  the  ocean.§ 
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Alexandei^s  progress  in  India,  in  this  line  of  directbn,  was  &r  more  con 
siderable  than  that  which  he  made  by  the  route  we  formerly  traced  ;  and 
when  we  attend  to  the  various  movements  of  his  troqps,  toe  number  of 
cities  which  they  took,  and  the  different  states  which  they  subdued,  he 
may  be  said  not  only  to  have  viewed,  but  to  have  explored,  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed.  This  part  of  India  has  been  so  little  frequented 
by  Europeans  in  later  times,  that  neither  the  position  of  places,  nor  their 
distances,  can  be  ascertained  with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  the  interior 
provinces,  or  even  in  the  Paniab.  But  from  the  researches  oi  major  Ren- 
nell,  carried  on  with  no  less  disceinment  than  industry,  the  dbtance  of  that 
place  on  the  Hydaspes,  where  Alexander  fitted  out  his  fleet,  from  the  ocean, 
cannot  be  less  than  a  thousand  British  miles.  Of  this  extensive  region,  a 
considerable  portion,  particularly  the  Upper  Delta,  stretching  from  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Malli,  now  Mouiton,  to  Patala,  the  modem  Tatta,  is 
dbtinguished  for  its  fertility  and  population  * 

Soon  after  he  reached  the  ocean,  Alexander,  satisfied  with  having  accom- 
rlished  this  arduous  undertaking,  led  his  anuy  by  land  back  to  Persia. 
The  command  of  the  fleet,  with  a  considerable  booy  of  troops  on  board  of 
it,  he  left  to  Nearchus,  who,  after  a  coasting  voyage  of  seven  months,  con- 
ducted it  safely  up  the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  £uphrates.t[7]. 

In  this  manner  did  Alexander  first  open  the  knowledge  of  India  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  and  an  extensive  district  of  it  was  surveyed  with  greater 
accuracy  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  short  time  he  remained 
in  that  country.  Fortunately  an  exact  account,  not  only  of  his  military 
operations,  but  of  eveiy  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  countries  where  they 
were  carried  on,  was  reooroed  in  tne  memoirs  or  journals  of  three  of  his 
principal  officers,  Ptolemy,  tiie  son  of  Lagus,  Aristobulus,  and  Nearchus. 
The  two  former  have  not,  indeed,  reached  our  times ;  but  it  is  probable 
tibat  the  most  important  facts  which  they  contained  are  preserved,  as  Arrian 
professes  to  have  followed  them  as  his  glides,  in  his  history  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  ;|  a  work  which,  though  composed  long  afler  Greece 
had  lost  its  liberty,  and  in  an  age  when  genius  and  taste  were  on  the 
decline,  is  not  unworthy  the  purest  times  of  Attic  literature. 

With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  India,  we  leain  finom  these  writers, 
that,  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  though  there  was  not  established  in  it  any 
powerful  empire,  resembling  that  which  in  modem  times  stretched  its 
dominion  from  the  Indus  almost  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  was  even  then  formed 
into  monarchies  of  considerable  extent.  The  king  of  the  Prasij  was  pre- 
pared, on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  oppose  the  Macedonians,  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  two  hundred  thousand  infantry,  two  thou- 
sand armed  chariots,  and  a  ereat  number  of  elephants.§  The  territoiy  of 
which  Alexander  constituted  Poms  the  sovereign,  is  said  to  have  contained 
seven  distinct  nations,  and  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  towns.H  Even  in 
the  most  restricted  sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  vague  indefinite  appella- 
tions of  naUom  and  tozvtu,  an  idea  is  conveyed  of  a  very  great  degree  of 
population.  As  the  fleet  sailed  down  the  river,  the  countrjr  on  each  side 
was  found  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  which  the  government  was 
committed  to  Poms. 

It  was  likewise  from  the  memoirs  of  the  same  6fficers,  that  Europe 
derived  its  first  authentic  information  concerning  the  climate,  the  soil,  tne 
productions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  India :  and  in  a  country^  where  the 
manners,  the  customs,  and  even  the  dress  of  the  people,  are  almost  as  per- 
manent and  invariable  as  the  face  of  nature  itself,  it  is  wonderful  bow 
exactly  the  descriptions  nven  by  Alexander's  officers  delineate  what  we 
now  l>ehold  in  Io<Sa,  at  me  distance  of  two  Uiousand  years.    The  stated 
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change  of  seasons,  now  known  by  the  name  of  monsooru;  the  periodical 
niins ;  the  swelling  of  the  rivers ;  the  inundations  which  these  occasion ,  the 
appearance  of  the  countir  during  their  continuance,  are  particularly  men* 
tioned  and  described.  No  less  accurate  are  the  accounts  which  they  have 
given  of  the  inhabitants,  their  delicate  and  slender  form,  their  dark  com-> 
plexion,  their  black  uncurled  hair,  their  garments  of  cotton,  their  living 
entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  their  division  into  separate  tribes  or  casts,  i\^ 
members  of  which  never  intermarry,  the  custom  of  wives  burning  them- 
selves with  their  deceased  husbands,  and  many  other  particulars  m  all 
which  they  perfectly  resemble  the  modem  Hindoos.  To  enter  into  any 
detail  with  respect  to  these  in  this  place,  would  be  premature  ^  but  as  the 
subject,  though  curious  and  interesting,  will  lead  unavoidably  mto  discus- 
sions, not  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  an  historical  work,  I  shall  reserve  my 
ideas  concerning  it  for  an  appendix,  to  be  annexed  to  this  disquisition ;  and 
hope  they  may  contribute  to  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  commerce  with  India. 

Much  as  the  western  world  was  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  India  to 
the  expedition  of  Alexander,  it  was  only  a  small  portion  of  that  vast  conti- 
nent wnich  he  explored.  His  operations  did  not  extend  beyond  the  modern 
Srovince  of  Lahore,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from 
loultan  to  the  sea.  These,  however,  were  surveyed  with  that  degree  of 
accuracy  which  I  have  already  described ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  not 
unworthy  of  notice,  that  this  district  of  India,  which  Europeans  first  entered^ 
and  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted  in  ancient  times,  is  now  less 
known  than  almost  any  part  of  that  continent  ;*  neither  commerce  norwar^ 
to  which,  in  every  age,  geography  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  improvement^ 
having  led  any  nation  of  Europe  to  frequent  or  explore  it. 

If  an  untimely  death  had  not  put  a  period  to  the  reign  of  the  Macedonian 
hero,  India,  we  have  reason  to  think,  would  have  been  more  fully  explored 
by  the  ancients,  and  the  European  dominion  would  have  been  established 
there  two  thousand  years  sooner.  When  Alexander  invaded  India,  he  had 
something  more  in  view  than  a  transient  incursion.  It  was  his  object  to 
annex  that  extensive  and  opulent  countiy  to  his  empire ;  and  though  the 
refractory  spirit  of  his  army  obliged  him,  at  that  time,  to  suspend  the  pro- 
secution of  his  plan,  he  was  far  from  relinquishing  it.  To  exhilm'  a 
genera]  view  of  the  measures  which  he  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
point  out  their  propriety  and  probable  success,  is  not  foreign  from  the  sub- 
ject of  this  disquisition,  and  will  convey  a  move  just  idea  than  is  usuaUy 
entertained,  of  the  original  genius  and  extent  of  political  wisdom,  whico 
distinguished  this  illustrious  man. 

When  Alexander  became  master  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  early  per- 
ceived, that  with  all  ^e  power  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  reinforced  by 
the  troops  which  the  ascendant  he  had  acquired  over  the  various  states  of 
Greece  might  enable  him  to  raise  there,  he  could  not  hope  to  retain  in 
subjection  territories  so  extensive  and  populous ;  that  to  render  his  autho- 
rity secure  and  permanent,  it  must  be  established  in  the  affection  of  the 
nations  which  he  had  subdued,  and  maintained  by  their  arms ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  acquire  this  advantage,  all  distinctions  between  the  victors  and 
vanc[uished  must  be  abolished,  and  his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  must 
be  incorporated  and  become  one  people,  by  obejing  the  same  laws,  and 
by  adopting  the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  discipline. 

Liberal  as  this  plan  of  policy  was,  and  well  adapted  to  accomplish  what 
he  had  in  view,  nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  ideas  and  preju- 
dices of  his  countrymen.  The  Greeks  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  pre« 
eminence  to  whicn  they  were  raised  by  civilization  and  science,  that  tney 
seem  hardly  to  have  acknowledged  the  rest  of  mankind  to  be  of  the  same 
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species  with  themselves.  To  eveiy  other  people  the;^  gave  the  demding 
appellation  of  Barbarians;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  own  boasted  supe- 
riority, ihej  asserted  a  rig;ht  of  dominion  over  them,  in  the  same  manner 
(to  use  their  own  expression)  as  the  soul  has  over  the  body,  and  men  have 
over  irrational  animals.  Extravagant  as  this  pretension  may  now  appear, 
it  found  admission,  to  the  disgrace  of  ancient  philosophy^  into  all  the 
schools.  Aristotle,  full  of  this  opinion,  in  support  of  wnich  he  employs 
aiguments  more  subde  than  solid,*  advised  Alexander  to  ffovem  the  Greeks 
like  subjects,  and  the  Barbarians  as  slaves  ;  to  consider  the  former  as  com- 
panions, the  latter  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature.!  But  the  sentiments 
of  the  pupil  were  more  enlai^d  than  those  of  his  master,  and  his  experi- 
ence in  goveminfi"  men  taught  the  monarch  what  the  speculative  science  of 
the  philosopher  did  not  discover.  Soon  after  the  victoiy  at  Arbela,  Alex- 
ander himself,  and,  by  his  persuasion,  many  of  his  officers,  assumed  the 
Persian  dress,  and  conformed  to  several  of  their  customs.  At  the  same 
time  he  encouraged  the  Persian  nobles  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  Mace- 
donians, to  leam  the  Greek  language,  and  to  ao^uire  a  relish  for  the  beau- 
ties of  the  elegant  writers  in  that  toiigue,  which  were  then  universally 
studied  and  admired.  In  order  to  render  the  union  more  complete^  be 
resolved  to  marry  one  of  the  dai^hters  of  Darius,  and  chose  wives  for  a 
hundred  of  his  principal  officers,  in  the  most  illustrious  Persian  families. 
Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  festivity,  and  with 
high  exultation  of  the  conquered  people,  in  imitation  of  them,  above 
ten  thousand  Macedonians,  of  inferior  rank,  married  Persian  women,  to 
each  of  whom  Alexander  gave  nuptial  presents,  as  a  te8tim<my  of  his 
approbation  of  their  conductl  [8] 

But  assiduously  as  Alexander  laboured  to  unite  his  European  and  Asiatic 
subjects  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties,  he  did  not  trust  entirely  to  the  success 
of  that  measure  for  the  security  of  his  new  conquests.  In  eveiy  province 
which  he  subdued,  he  made  choice  of  proper  stations,  where  he  built  and 
fortified  cities,  in  which  he  placed  garrisons,  composed  partly  of  such  of  the 
natives  as  conformed  to  the  Grecian  manners  and  discipline,  and  parll^r  of 
such  of  his  European  subjects  as  were  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  service, 
and  wished  for  repose  and  a  permanent  establishment.  These  cities  were 
numerous,  and  served  not  only  as  a  chain  of  posts  to  keep  open  the  com- 
munication between  the  different  provinces  of  his  dominions,  but  as  places 
of  strength,  to  overawe  and  curb  the  conquered  people.  Thirty  thousand 
of  his  new  subjects,  who  had  been  disciplined  in  these  cities,  and  armed 
after  the  European  fashion,  appeared  before  Alexander  in  Susa,  and  were 
formed  by  him  into  that  compact  and  solid  body  of  infantxy,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Phalanx,  which  constituted  the  strength  of  a  Macedonian  army. 
But  in  order  to  secure  entire  authority  over  this  new  corps,  as  well  as  to 
render  it  more  effective,  he  appointed  that  eveiy  officer  in  it  intrusted  with 
command,  either  superior  or  subalteni,  should  he  European.  As  the  inge- 
nuity of  mankind  naturally  has  recourse  in  similar  situations  to  the  same 
expedients,  the  European  powers,  who  now  in  their  Indian  territories 
employ  numerous  boaies  of  the  natives  in  their  service,  have,  in  forming 
the  establishment  of  these  troops,  adopted  the  same  maxims ;  and  probably 
without  knowing  it,  have  moaeiled  their  battalions  of  Seapoys  upon  the 
same  principles  as  Alexander  did  his  phalanx  of  Persians. 

The  furtner  Alexander  pushed  his  conquests  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  he 
found  it  necessary  to^build  and  to  fortify  a  greater  number  of  cities.  Several 
of  these  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Caspian  sea  are  mentk>ned  by  ancient 
authors ;  and  in  India  itself  he  foundea  two  cities  on  the  banks  of  the 
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tiydaspedy  and  a  third  on  the  Acesines,  both  navkable  rivers,  which,  after 
unitii^  their  streams,  fall  into  the  Indus  [9].  From  the  choice  of  such 
situations,  it  is  obvious  that  he  intended,  by  means  of  these  cities,  to  keep 
open  a  communication  with  India  not  ody  by  land  but  by  sea.  It  was 
cbiefly  with  a  view  to  the  latter  of  these  objects  (as  I  have  already  observed) 
that  he  examined  tbe  navigation  of  the  Indus  with  so  much  attention. 
With  the  same  view,  on  his  return  to  Susa,  he  in  person  surveyed  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  gave  directions  to  remove  the 
cataracts,  or  dams,  with  which  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Persia,  induced  by 
a  peculiar  precept  of  their  religion,  which  enjoined  them  to  guard  with  the 
utmost  care  against  defiling  any  of  the  elements,  had  constnicted  near  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers,  in  order  to  shut  out  their  subjects  from  access  to 
the  ocean*  [lOl.  By  opening  the  navigation  in  tbb  manner,  he  proposed 
that  the  valuable  commodities  of  India  should  be  conve^red  from  the  Per^ 
sian  gulf  into  the  interior  parts  of  his  Asiatic  dominions^  while  bv  the  Arabian 
gulf  they  should  be  earned  to  Alexandria,  and  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Grand  and  extensive  as  these  schemes  were,  the  precautions  employedf 
and  the  arrangements  made  for  carrying  them  into  execution,  were  so 
various  and  so  proper,  that  Alexander  had  good  reason  to  entertain  sanguine 
hopes  of  their  provine  successful.  At  the  time  when  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  his  soldiers  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  operations  in  India,  he  was  not 
thirty  years  of  a^  complete.  At  this  enterprising  period  of  life,  a  prince 
of  a  spirit  so  active,  persevering,  and  indefatigable,  roust  have  soon  found 
means  to  resume  a  favourite  measure  on  which  he  had  been  long  intent. 
If  he  had  invaded  India  a  second  time,  he  would  not,  as  formerly,  have 
been  obliged  to  force  his  way  through  hostile  and  unexplored  regions, 
opposed  at  every  step  by  nations  ana  tribes  of  barbarians  whose  names 
had  never  reached  Greece.  All  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea  to 
the  banks  of  the  Hjphasis,  would  then  have  been  subject  to  bis  dominion ; 
and  throu|^h  that  immense  stretch  of  country  he  had  established  such  a 
chain  of  cities,  or  fortified  stations  ril]>  that  nis  armies  might  have  conti- 
nued their  march  with  safety,  and  have  found  a  regular  succession  of 
magazines  provided  for  their  subsistence.  Nor  would  it  have  been  difficult 
for  nim  to  bring  into  tbe  field  forces  sufficient  to  have  achieved  the  conquest 
of  a  country  sojwpulous  and  extensive  as  India.  Having  armed  and  dis- 
ciplined his  subjects  in  the  East  like  Europeans,  they  would  have  been 
ambitious  to  imitate  and  to  eaual  their  instructers  ;  and  Alexander  might 
have  drawn  recruits,  not  from  nis  scanty  domains  in  Macedonia  and  Greece 
but  from  the  vast  regions  of  Asia,  which  in  every  age  has  covered  the 
earth,  and  astonished  mankind  with  its  numerous  armies.  When  at  the 
head  of  such  a  formidable  power  he  had  reached  the  confines  of  India,  he 
might  have  entered  it  under  circumstances  very  different  from  those  in  his 
first  expjedition.  He  had  secured  a  firm  footing  there,  partly  by  means  of 
the  garrisons  that  he  left  in  the  three  cities  which  he  had  built  and  fortified^ 
and  partly  by  his  alliance  with  Taxiles  and  Porus.  These  two  Indian 
princes,  won  by  Alexander's  humanity  and  beneficence,  which,  as  they 
were  virtues  seldom  displayed  in  the  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  war, 
excited  of  course  a  higher  degree  of  admiration  and  ^titude,  nad  continued 
steady  in  their  attachment  to  the  Macedonians.  Reinforced  by  their  troops, 
and  ^ided  by  their  information  as  well  as  by  the  experience  which  he  bad 
acquired  in  his  former  campaigns,  Alexander  must  have  made  rapid  pro- 
gre^  in  a  country  where  every  invader,  from  his  time  to  the  present  age, 
has  proved  successful. 

^  But  this  and  all  his  other  splendid  schemes  were  terminated  at  once  by 
his  untimely  death.    In  consequence  of  that^  however,  events  took  placet 
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which  illustrate  and  confinn  the  justness  of  the  preceding  speculations  and 
conjectures  by  evidence  the  most  strikii^  and  satisfactory.  When  that 
^reat  empire,  which  the  superior  genius  of  Alexander  had  kept  united  and 
m  subjection,  no  longer  felt  his  superintending  control,  it  broke  into  pieces, 
and  its  various  provinces  were  seized  by  his  principal  officers,  and  parcelled 
out  among  them.  From  ambition,  emulation,  and  personal  animosiW*,  they 
soon  turned  their  arms  against  one  another ;  and  as  several  of  the  leaders 
were  eq[ually  eminent  for  political  abilities  and  for  military  skill,  the  contest 
was  mamtained  long,  and  carried  on  with  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Amidst  the  various  convulsions  and  revolutions  which  these  occasioned,  it 
was  found  that  the  measures  of  Alexander  for  the  preservation  of  his  con- 
quests had  been  concerted  with  such  s^city,  that,  upon  the  final  restoration 
of  tranquillity,  the  Macedonian  dominion  continued  to  be  established  in 
eveiy  part  of  Asia,  and  not  one  province  had  shaken  off  the  yoke.  Even 
India,  the  most  remote  of  Alexander's  conquests,  quietly  submitted  to  Pytho, 
the  son  of  Agenor,  and  aflerwards  to  Seleucus,  who  successively  obtained 
dominion  over  that  part  of  Asia.  Poms  and  Taxiles,  notwithstanding  the 
death  of  their  benefactor,  neither  declined  submision  to  the  authority  of  the 
Macedonians,  nor  made  any  attempt  to  recover  independence. 

During  the  contests  for  power  and  superiority  among  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  Seleucus,  who  m  eveiy  effort  of  enterprising  ambition  was  infe- 
rior to  none  of  them,  having  rendered  himself  master  of  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Persian  empire  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Upper  Asia^ 
considered  those  countries  of^  India  which  had  been  subdued  by  Alexander 
as  belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  Macedonian  empire  of  which  he  was 
now  the  sovereign,  oeleucus,  like  all  the  officers  formed  under  Alexander, 
entertained  such  high  ideas  of  the  advanta^s  which  might  be  derived  from 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  as^  induced  him  to  march  into  that 
countr]^,  partly  with  a  view  of  establishing  his  own  auttiority  there,  and 
partly  in  order  to  curb  Sandracottus,  who  having  lately  acquired  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Prasy,  a  powerful  nation  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  threat- 
ened to  attack  the  Macedonians,  whose  Indian  territories  bordered  on  his 
dominions.  Unfortunately,  no  account  of  this  expedition,  which  seems  to 
have  been  splendid  and  successful,  has  reached  our  times.  AH  we  know 
of  it  is,  that  he  advanced  considerably  beyond  the  utmost  boundary  of 
Alexander's  progress  in  India  [12],  and  would  probably  have  proceeded 
much  further,  if  ne  had  not  been  constrained  to  stop  short  in  his  career,  in 
order  to  oppose  Antigonus,  who  was  preparii^  to  invade  his  dominions,  at 
the  head  of^a  formidable  army.  Before  he  began  his  march  towards  the 
Euphrates,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sandracottus ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  that  monarch  quietly  retained  the  kii^dom  he  had  acquired.  But 
the  powers  and  possessions  of  the  Macedonians  seem  to  have  remained 
unimpaired  during  the  reign  of  Seleucus,  which  terminated  forty-two  years 
after  the  death  ofTAIexanc&r. 

With  a  view  of  cultivating  a  friendly  Intercoune  with  Sandracottus, 
Seleucus  made  choice  of  Megasthenes,  an  officej^  who,  from  his  having 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India,  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants 
and  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to  Palibothra.*  In  this  famous  capital 
of  the  Prasij,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Megasthenes  resided 
several  years,  and  was  probably  the  first  European  who  ever  beheld 
that  mighty  river,  far  superior  to  any  of  the  ancient  continent  in  mag- 
nitude [13],  and  no  less  distinguished  by  the  fertility  pf  the  countries 
through  which  it  flows.  This  journey  of  Megasthenes  to  Palibotfara  made 
Europeans  acquainted  with  a  laree  extent  of  countiy  of  which  they  had 
not  hitherto  any  knowledge ;  for  Alexander  did  not  advance  further  towards 
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Htm  wutheast  than  that  part  of  the  river  Hydraotes  or  Rauvee,  where  the 
modem  city  of  Lahore  is  .situated :  and  Palibothra,  the  she  of  which,  as  it 
is  a  capital  position  in  the  geography  of  ancient  India,  I  have  investigated 
with  the  utmost  attention,  appears  to  me  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
city  of  Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  riven,  Jumna  and 
Gai;?e8  [14].    As  the  road  from  Lahore  to  Allahabad  runs  through  some 
of  the  most  cultivated  and  opulent  provinces  of  India,  the  more  the  countiy 
wai  explored,  the  idea  of  its  value  ro^  higher.    Accordingly,  what  Me- 
Rastfaenes  observed  during  his  progress  to  Palibothra,  and  his  residence 
toere,  made  such  an  impression  upon  bis  own  mind,  as  induced  him  to 
•publish  an  ample  account  uf  India,  in  order  to  make  his  countrymen  more 
tbofoughly  acquainted  with  its  importance*   From  his  writings  the  ancients 
seem  to  nave  derived  almost  all  their  knowled&;e  of  the  interior  state  of 
Indfa ;  and  from  comparing  the  three  most  ample  accounts  of  it,  b^  Dio* 
dorus  Siculus,  Stmbo,  and  Arrian,  they  appear  manifestly,  from  their  near 
resemblance,  to  be  a  transcript  of  bis  words.     But,  unfortunately,  Mecas- 
thenes  was  so  fond  of  the  marvellous,  that  he  mingled  with  the  truths  which 
he  related  maiw*  extravagant  fictions ;  and  to  him  may  be  traced  up  the 
fabulous  tales  ot  men  with  ears  so  large  that  they  could  wrap  themselves 
up  in  them,  of  others  with  a  single  eye,  without  mouths,  without  nosesy 
with  long  feet,  and  toes  turned  backwards  ;  of  people  only  three  spans  in 
height,  oT  wild  men  with  heads  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  of  ants  as  km 
as  foxes  that  dug  up  gold,  and  many  other  things  no  less  wonderful.*   The 
extracts  from  his  narrative  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Strabo» 
Arrian,  and  other  writers,  seem  not  to  be  entitled  to  credit,  unless  when 
they  are  supported  by  internal  evidence,  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  other  ancient  authors,  or  when  they  coincide  with  the  experience  of 
modern  times.    His  account,  however,  of  the  dimensions  and  geography 
of  India  is  curious  and  accurate.     His  description  of  the  power  and  opu- 
lence of  the  Prasij  perfectly  resembles  ihat  which  roipht  have  been  given 
of  some  of  the  greater  states  in  the  modern  Indostan,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mahomedan  or  European  power  in  India,  and  is  consonant  to 
the  accounts  which  Alexander  had  received  concerning  that  people.    He 
was  informed,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  they  were  prepared  to 
oppose  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  an  army  consisting  of  twenty 
thousand  cavalir,  two  hundred  thousand  infant  17,  ana  two  thousand  armed 
chariots  ;t  and  Meeasthenes  relates,  that  he  had  an  audience  of  Sandbra- 
cottus  in  a  place  wnere  he  was  encamped  with  an  army  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men.t  The  enormous  dimensions  which  he  assigns  to  Palibothra, 
of  no  less  than  ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by 
walls  in  which  there  were  five  hundred  and  seventy  towers,  and  sixty-four 
gates,  would  probably  have  been  ranked  by  Europeans  among  the  wonders 
which  he  delighted  to  relate,  if  they  were  not  now  well  acquainted  with 
the  rambling  manner  in  which  the  cities  of  India  were  built,  and  did  not 
know  with  certainty  that,  both  in  former  and  in  the  piesent  times,  it  might 
boast  of  cities  still  more  extensive.§ 

This  embassy  of  Megastbenes  to  Sandracottus,  and  another  of  Daima- 
cbus  to  his  son  and  successor  Aliitrochidas,  are  the  last  transactions  of  the 
Syrian  monarchs  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any  account  [15].  Nor 
can  we  either  fix  with  accuracy  the  time,  or  describe  the  manner  in  which 
their  possessions  in  India  were  wrested  from  them.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  countiy  soon  after  the  death  of 
Seleucus.il 

fiut  though  the  great  monarchs  of  Syria  lost,  about  this  period,  those 
ptoviucesio  India  which  had  been  subject  to  their  domimona»  the  Greeks  in 
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n  smaller  kingdom,  composed  of  some  fragments  of  Alexander's  empiie, 
still  maintainml  an  intercourse  with  India,  and  eyen  made  some  consider^ 
able  acquisition  of  territory  there.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  Bactria. 
ordinal  It  subject  to  Seleucus,  but  wrested  from  his  son  or  grandson,  and 
reiraered  an  independent  state,  about  sixty-nine  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  Concerning  the  transactions  of  this  Kingdom,  we  must  rest 
satisfied  with  gleaning  a  few  imperfect  hints  in  ancient  authors.  From 
them  we  learn  that  its  commerce  with  India  was  great ;  that  the  conquests 
of  the  Bactrian  kings  in  that  country  were  more  extensive  than  ^ose  of 
Alexander  himself ;  and  particularly  that  they  recovered  possession  of  the 
district  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  which  he  had  subciued.*  Each  of 
the  six  princes  who  reigned  in  Bactria,  carried  on  niHitary  operations  in 
India  with  such  success,  that  they  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  part  of 
the  countiy ;  and  proud  of  the  conquests  which  they  had  made,  as  well 
as  of  the  extensive  dominions  over  which  they  reigned,  some  of  them 
assumed  the  lofty  title  of  Great  King,  which  distinguished  the  Persian 
monarcbs  in  the  days  of  their  highest  splendour.  But  we  should  not  have 
known  how  long  this  kingdom  of  Bactria  subsisted,  or  in  what  manner  it 
terminated,  if  M.  de  Guignes  had  not  called  in  the  historians  of  China  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  By  them  we  are 
inlonned,  that  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars,  pushed  from  their  native  seats  on  the 
confines  of  China,  and  obliged  to  move  towards  the  west  by  the  pressure 
of  a  more  numerous  body  that  rolled  on  behind  them,  passed  the  Jaxartes, 
and,  pouring  in  upon  Bactria  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  overwhelmed  that 
kingoom,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks!  there,  after  it  had 
been  established  near  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  [16]. 

From  this  time  until  the  <:lose  of  the  fifleenth  century,  when  the  Portu- 
guese, by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new  communication 
with  the  East,  and  carried  their  victorious  arms  into  every  part  of  India,  no 
European  power  acquired  territory  or  established  its  dominion  there. 
During  this  long  period,  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred  jears,  all  schemes 
of  conquest  in  India  seem  to  have  been  totally  relinquished,  and  nothing 
more  was  aimed  at  by  any  nation,  than  to  secure  an  intercourse  of  trade 
with  that  opulent  countir. 

It  was  in  Egypt  that  tne  seat  of  this  intercourse  was  established ;  and  it 
is  not  without  surprise  that  we  observe  how  soon  and  how  reeularly  the 
commerce  with  the  East  came  to  be  carried  on  by  that  channel,  in  which 
the  sagacity  of  Alexander  destined  it  to  flow.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
as  soon  as  be  took  possession  of  Egypt,  established  the  seat  of  government 
in  Alexandria.  By  some  exertions  ot  authority,  and  many  acts  of  liberality, 
but  chiefly  by  the  fame  of  his  mild  and  equal  administration,  he  drew  such 
a  number  of  inhabitants  to  this  favourite  residence,  that  it  soon  became  a 
populous  and  wealthy  city.  As  Ptolemy  deserved  and  had  possessed  the 
confidence  of  Alexander  more  perfectly  than  any  of  bis  officers,  he  knew 
well  that  his  chief  object  in  founding  Alexandria  was  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  trade  with  India.  A  long  and  prosperous  reign  was 
favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  that  object ;  and  though  ancient  authors 
have  not  enabled  us  to  trace  the  steps  which  the  first  Ptolemy  took  for 
this  purpose,  we  have  a  striking  evidence  of  his  extraordinary  attention 
to  naval  afiairs,  in  his  erecting  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  oi  Pharos,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,!  a  work  of  such  magnificence  as 
to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wondera  of  the  world.  With  resx>ect  to 
.  the  commercial  arrangements  of  his  son  Ptolemy  PhOadelphus,  we  have 
mora  perfect  infomatiOD.    In  order  to  brii^  the  trade  with  India  (which 
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b^ganto  revive  at  Tyrey  its  ancient  station),*  to  centre  in  Alexandria,  he 
set  about  fonning  a  canal,  a  hundred  cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty  cubits 
in  depth,  between  Arsinoe  on  the  Red  Sea,  not  fax  from  the  situation  of 
the  modem  Suez,  and  the  Peleusica  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  by 
means  of  which  the  productions  of  India  might  have  been  conveyed  to  that 
capital  wholly  by  water.  But  either  on  account  of  some  danger  appre- 
hended from  completing  it,  that  work  was  never  finished^  or  from  the 
slow  and  dangerous  navigation  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red 
Sea,  this  canal  was  founa  to  be  of  so  little  use,  that  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  communication  with  India,  he  built  a  city  on  the  west  coast  of  that  sea, 
almost  under  the  tropic,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Berenice-t  This 
new  city  soon  became  the  staple  of  the  trade  with  India  [l7].  From 
Berenice  the  goods  were  transported  by  land  to  Coptos,  a  citjr  three  miles 
distant  from  the  Nile,  but  which  had  a  communication  with  that  river  by  a 
navigable  canal,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remainsj  and  thence  carried 
down  the  stream  to  Alexandria*  The  distance  between  Berenice  and 
Coptos  was,  according  to  Pliny,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Roman  miles, 
ana  the  road  lay  through  the  desert  of  Thebais,  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  water.  But  the  attention  of  a  powerful  monarch  made  provision  for 
supplyir^  this  want,  by  searching  for  springs ;  and  wherever  these  were 
found  he  built  inns,  or  more  probably,  m  the  eastern  style,  caravanseras, 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants.§  In  this  channel  the  intercourse 
between  the  £ast  and  West  continued  to  be  carried  on  during  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years*  as  long  as  E^ypt  remained  an  independent  kingdom. 

The  ships  destined  for  India  took  their  departure  from  Berenice,  and 
sailing,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  navigation^  alon?  the  Arabian 
shore,  to  the  promontoiy  Syagrus  (now  Cape  Rasalgate),  held  their  course 
aloi^  the  coast  of  Persia,  either  directly  to  Pattala  (now Tatta)  at  the  head 
of  the  Jower  Delta  of  the  Indus,  or  to  some  other  emporium  on  the  west 
coast  of  India.  To  this  part  of  India,  which  Alexanaer  had  visited  and 
subdued,  the  commerce  under  the  protection  of  the  E^ptian  monarchs 
seems  to  have  been  confined  for  a  considerable  time.  Afterwards  a  more 
convenient  course  was  followed,  and  from  Cape  Rasalgate  vessels  sailed  in 
a  direct  course  to  Zizerus.  This,  according  to  M.  de  Montesquieujj  was 
the  kingdom  of  Sigertis,  on  tlie  sea-coast  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  conquered  by  the  Greek  monarchs  of  bactria :  according  to  Major 
Rennell,ir  it  was  a  port  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Ancient 
authors  have  not  conveyed  such  information  as  will  enable  us  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  which  of  these  two  opposite  opinions  is  best  founded.  Nor 
can  we  point  out  with  accuracy  what  were  the  other  ports  in  India  which 
the  merchants  from  Berenice  freauented,  when  that  trade  was  first  opened. 
As  the^  sailed  in  vessels  of  small  burden,  which  crept  timidly  along  the 
coast,  it  is  probable  that  their  voyages  were  circumscribed  within  very  nar- 
row limits,  and  that  under  the  Ptolemies  no  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  discoveiy  of  India  [18]. 

From  this  monopoly  of  the  commerce  by  sea  between  the  £ast  and  West, 
which  Egypt  long  enjoyed,  it  derived  that  extraordinary  degree  of  opu- 
lence and  power  for  which  it  was  conspicuous.  In  m<xiem  times, ' 
acquainted  with  the  vigilant  and  enterprising  activity  of  comniercial  rival- 
ship,  there  is  hardly  any  circumstance  in  ancient  story  which  appears 
more  surprising,  than  that  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  'engross  this  lucrative  trade  without  competition,  or  any  attempt 
to  wrest  It  out  of  their  hands ;  especially  as  the  powerful  monarchs  of 
Syria  might,  from  the  Persian  gulf,  have  carried  on  an  intercourse  with 
the  same  parts  of  India  by  a  shorter  and  safer  course  of  navigation.    Dif- 
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ferent  considerations  seem  to  hare  induced  tbem  so  tamely  to  relinqaiah. 
all  the  obvious  advantages  of'  this  commerce.  The  kings  of  Egfypt,  by 
their  attention  to  maritime  affairs,  had  formed  a  powerful  ffeet,  which  gave 
them  such  decided  command  of  the  sea,  that  they  could  have  crushed  with 
ease  any  rival  in  trade.  No  commercial  intercourse  seems  ever  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  sea  between  Persia  and  India.  The  Persians  had 
such  an  insuperable  aversion^ to  that  element,  or  were  so  much  afraid  of 
foreign  invasion,  that  their  monarchs  (as  I  have  already  observed)  ob- 
stnicted  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers,  which  gave  access  to  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  country,  by  artificial  works.  As  their  subjects,  however, 
were  nu  less  desirous  toan  the  people  around  them  to  possess  the  valuable 
productions  and  elegant  manufactures  of  India,  these  were  conveyed  to 
all  the  parts  of  their  extensive  dominions  by  land  carriage.  The  commo- 
dities d&<«tined  for  the  supply  of  the  northern  provinces,  were  transported 
on  camels  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Oxus,  down  the 
stream  of  which  they  were  carried  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  distributed, 
partly  by  land  carna£^e,  and  partly  by  navigable  rivers,  through  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  bounded  on  one  hand  by  the  Caspian,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Euxine  Sea.*  The  commodities  of  India  intended  for  the  southern 
and  interior  provinces,  proceeded  by  land  from  the  Caspian  gates  to  some 
of  the  great  rivers,  by  which  they  were  circulated  Ihroi^h  every  part  of 
the  country.  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  intercourse  with  India,  while 
the  Persian  empire  was  governed  by  its  native  princes ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  in  every  age,  that  when  any  branch  ot  commerce  has  got  into  a 
certain  channel,  although  it  may  be  neither  the  most  proper  nor  the  most 
commodious  one,  it  requires  long  time,  and  considerable  efforts,  to  give  it  a 
different  direcfion  [19]. 

To  all  these  reasons  for  suffering  the  monarchs  of  Egypt  to  continue  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  trade  with  India  by  sea,  another  may  be 
added.  Many  of  the  ancients,  by  an  error  in  geography  extremely  unac 
countable,  ana  in  which  they  persisted  notwilnstanding  repeated  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  more  accurate  intbrmation,  believed  the  Caspian  sea 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  northern  ocean,  and  the  kings  of  Syria  might 
hope  by  that  means  to  open  a  communication  with  Europe,  and  to  circulate 
through  it  the  valuable  productions  of  the  East,  without  intruding  into 
those  seas,  the  navigation  of  which  the  Egyptian  monarchs  seemed  to 
consider  as  their  exclusive  right.  This  idea  had  been  early  formed  by 
the  Greeks,  when  they  became  masters  of  Asia.  Seleus  Nicator,  the 
first  and  most  sagacious  of  the  Syrian  kings,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
assassinated,  entertained  thoughts  of  forming  a  junction  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Euxine  seas  by  a  canal  ;t  and  if  tliis  could  have  been  effected, 
his  subjects,  besides  the  extensk>n  of  their  trade  in  Europe,  might  have 
supplied  all  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Asia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  as  well  as  many  of  those  which  stretch  eastward  from  the  Caspian, 
with  the  productions  of  India.  As  those  countries,  though  now  tninly 
inhabited  by  a  miserable  race  of  men,  destitute  of  industiy  and  of  wealth, 
were  in  ancient  times  extremely  populous,  and  filled  with  great  and  opulent 
cities,  this  must  have  been  considered  as  a  branch  of  commerce  of  such 
magnitude  and  value  as  to  render  the  securing  of  it  an  object  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  most  powerful  monarch. 

But  while. the  monarchs  of  Egypt  and  Syria  laboured  with  emulation 
and  ardour  to  secure  to  their  subjects  all  the  advantages  of  the  Indian 
trade,  a  power  arose  in  the  West  which  proved  fatal  to  both.  The  Romans, 
by  the  vigour  of  their  military  institutions,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  politi- 
cal conduct,  havii^  rendered* themselves  masters  of  all  Italy  and  Sicily,  soon 
overturned  the  rival  republic  of  Carthage  [A.  C.  65],  subjected  Macedonia 
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and  Greece,  extended  their  dominion  over  Syria,  and  at  last  turned  their 
victorious  anns  against  E^ypt,  the  only  kine^dorn  remaining  of  those  esta- 
blished by  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  GreaK  After  a  series  of  events 
which  belong  iK)t  to  the  subject  of  this  Disquisition,  Egypt  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  by 
Aus^ustus  [A.  C.  30].  Aware  of  its  great  importance,  be,  with  that  pro- 
vident sagacity  which  distinguishes  his  character,  not  only  reserved  it  a8 
one  of  the  provinces  subject  immediately  to  imperial  authority,  but  by 
various  precautions,  well  known  to  every  scholar,  provided  for  its  security. 
This  extraordinary  solicitude  seems  to  have  proceeded  not  only  from  con- 
sidering Egypt  as  one  of  the  chief  granaries  on  which  the  capital  depended 
for  subsistence,  but  as  the  seat  of  that  lucrative  commerce  which  had 
enabled  its  ancient  monarchs  to  amass  such  enormous  wealth,  as  excited 
(be  admiration  and  envy  of  other  princes,  and  produced,  when  brought 
into  the  treasury  of  the  empire,  a  considerable  alteration  both  in  the  value 
of  property  and  the  state  of  maoners  in  Rome  itself. 


SECTION  n. 


Intercourse  Ttith  India,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion  m 
Egypty  to  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Mahomedans, 

Upon  the  conquest  of  E^ypt  by  the  Romans,  and  the  reduction  of  that 
kinecdom  to  a  province  of  their  empire,  the  trade  with  India  continued 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  mode  under  their  powerful  protection :  Rome, 
enriched  with  the  spoils  and  the  tribute  of  almost  all  the  known  world, 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  luxuries  of  every  kind.  Among:  people  of  this 
description,  the  productions  of  India  have  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  The  capital  of  the  greatest  empire  ever  established  in  Europe, 
filled  with  citizens,  who  had  now  no  occupation  but  to  enjoy  and  dissipate 
the  wealth  accumulated  by  their  ancestors,  demanded  every  thing  elegant, 
rare,  or  costly,  which  that  remote  region  could  furnish,  in  order  to  support 
its  pomp,  or  he^hten  its  pleasures.  To  supply  this  demand,  new  and 
extraordinary  efrorts  became  requisite,  and  the  commerce  with  India 
increased  to  a  deopree,  which  (as  i  have  observed  in  another  place)*  will 
appear  astonishing  even  to  the  present  age,  in  which  that  branch  ot  trade 
has  been  extended  far  beyond  the  practice  or  conception  of  any  former 
period. 

Besides  the  Indian  commodities  imported  into  the  capital  of  the  empirfe 
from  E^ypt,  the  Romans  received  an  additional  supply  of  them  by  another 
mode  of  conveyance.  From  the  earliest  times  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
communication  between  Mesopotamia,  and  other  provinces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  those  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine  which  lay  near 
the  Mediterranean.  The  migration  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 
Sichem  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  an  instance  of  this.t  The  journey  through 
the  desert,  which  separated  these  countries,  was  much  facilitated  by  its 
affording  one  station  abounding  with  water,  and.  capable  of  cultivation. 
As  the  intercourse  increased,  the  possession  of  this  station  became  an 
object  of  so  much  importance,  that  Solomon,  when  he  turned  his  attention 
towards  the  extension  of  commerce  aniong  his  subjects,  built  a  fenced  city 
tbere.t    Its  Syrian  name  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  its  Greek  one 
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of  Palmyra^  are  both  descriptive  of  its  situation  in  a  spot  adoraed  with 
palmtrees.   This  is  not  only  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  but  surrounded 
by  a  portion  of  fertile  land,  which  (though  of  no  great  extent)  renders  it 
a  delightful  habitation  in  the  midst  of  barren  sands,  and  an  inhospilable 
desert.    Its  happy  position,  at  the  distance  of  eighty-five  miles  from  the 
river  Euphrates,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  from  the 
Dearest  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,*  induced  its  inhabitants  to  enter  with 
ardour  into  the  trade  of  conveying  commodities  from  one  of  these  to  the 
other.    As  the  most  valuable  productions  of  India,  brought  up  the  Euphrates 
from  the  Persian  gulf,  are  of  such  small  bulk  as  to  bear  the  expense  of  a 
long  land  carriage,  this  trade  soon  became  so  considerable,  that  the  opu- 
lence and  power  of  Palmyra  increased  rapidly,    its  government  was  of 
the  form  which  is  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  a  commercial  city,  republi- 
can ;  and  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its  situation,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  its  inhabitants,  it  long  maintained  its  independence,  though  surrounded  by 
powerful  and  ambitious  neighlHwirs.    Under  the  Syrian  monarchs  descended 
from  Seleucus,  it  attained  to  its  highest  degree  of  splendour  and  wealth, 
one  great  source  of  which  seems  to  have   been  the  supplying  their 
subjects  with  Indian  commodities.    When  Syria  submittea  to  the  irre- 
sistible arms  of  Rome,  Palmyra  continued   upwards  of  two  centuries 
a  free  state,  and  its  friendship  was  courted  with  emulation  and  solici- 
tude by  the  Romans,  and  their  rivals  for  empire,  the  Parthians.     That 
it  traded  with  both,  and  particularly  that  from  it  Rome  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  empire  received  the  productions  of  India,  we  learn  from 
Appian,  an  author  of  good  credit.!    But  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
commerce  of  the  ancients  with  the  East,  I  should  not  have  ventured,  upon 
bis  single  testimony,  to  mention  this  among  the  channels  of  note  in  which 
it  was  carried  on,  if  a  singular  discovery,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  liberal  curiosity  and  enterprising  spint  of  our  own  countrymen,  did  not 
confirm  and  illustrate  what  be  relates.    Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  some  gentlemen  of  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  incited  by  what 
they  heard  in  the  East  concerning  the  wonderful  rums  of  Palmyra,  ven- 
tured, notwithstanding  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  a  ioumey  through  the 
desert,  to  visit  them.    To  their  astonishment  they  beheld  a  fertile  spot 
of  some  miles  in  extent  arising  like  an  island  out  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand, 
covered  with  the  remains  of  temples,  porticoes,  aqueducts,  and  other 
public  works,  which,  in  magnificence  and  splendour,  and  some  of  them  in 
elegance,  were  not  unworthy  of  Athens  or  of  Rome  in  their  most  prosper- 
ous state.    Allured  by  their  description  of  them,  about  sixty  years  there- 
after, a  party  of  more  enlightened  travellers,  having  reviewed  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  with  greater  attention  and  more  scientific  sKill,  declared  that  what 
they  beheld  there  exceeded  the  most  exalted  ideas  which  they  bad  formed 
concerning  iUl 

From  both  these  accounts^  as  well  as  from  recollecting  the  extraordinaiy 
degree  of  power  to  which  Palmyra  had  attained,  when  Egypt,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor  were  conquered  by 
its  arms ;  when  Odenatiis,  its  chief  magistrate,  was  decorated  with  the 
Imperial  purple,  and  Zenobia  contended  for  the  dominion  of  the  East  with 
Kome  under  one  of  its  most  warlike  emperors:  it  is  evident  that  a  state 
which  could  derive  little  importance  from  its  original  territory,  must  have 
owed  its  agerandizement  to  the  opulence  acquired  by  extensive  commerce. 
Of  this  the  Indian  trade  was  undoubtedly  the  most  considerable  and  most 

*  In  a  fonner  edition,  I  itatM  the  dktance  of  Pnlxnyra  from  the  EophnM  at  ilxty  miles,  and 
flom  the  Mediterninean  at  two  hundred  and  three  miles.  Into  these  crroni  I  wm  led  by  M.  d*  Anville, 
Who,  bi  hfai  Mtoioire  aur  I'Euphrate  et  It  Tigris,  a  work  pabliahed  in  old  tfle,  did  not  retain  his 
wnoted  accuracy.  From  Information  conuiunicatad  by  M«jor  Rennell,  1  have  mbttltutad  the  tniA 
diatancet. 
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lacrafive  branch.  But  it  is  a  cruel  mortification,  in  searching  for  what  is 
instructive  in  the  history  of  past  times,  to  find  that  the  exploits  of  con- 
querors  who  hare  desolated  the  earth,  and  the  freaks  of  tyrants  who  have 
rendered  nations  unhappy,  are  recorded  with  minute  and  often  disgusting 
accuracy,  while  the  discoveiy  of  useful  arts,  and  the  progress  of  the  most 
beneficial  branches  of  commeroe,  are  passed  over  in  silence,  and  suffered 
to  sink  into  oblivion. 

After  the  conquest  of  Palmyra  by  Aurelian,  trade  never  revived  there. 
At  present,  a  few  miserable  huts  of  beggarly  Arabs  are  scattered  in  the 
courts  of  its  stalely  temples,  or  deform  its  elegant  porticoes ;  and  exhibit  a 
humiliating  contrast  to  its  ancient  magnificence. 

But  while  the  merchants  of  %ypl  and  Syria  exerted  their  activit^r  in 
order  to  sujyply  the  increasing  demands  of  Rome  for  Indian  commodities, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts,  the  eagerness  of  gain  (as  Pliny 
observesVbrought  India  itself  nearer  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the 
course  ot  their  voyages  to  that  country,  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  pilots 
could  not  fail  to  observe  the  regular  shifting  of  the  i)erioaical  winds  or 
monsoons,  and  how  steadily  they  continued  to  blow  during  one  part  of 
the  year  from  the  east,  and  during  the  other  from  the  west.  Encouraged 
by  attending  to  this  circumstance,  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  a  ship 
engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  ventured,  about  fourscore  years  after  Egypt 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  to  relinquish  the  slow  and  circuitous 
course  which  I  have  described,  and,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Arabian  gulf  across  the  ocean,  was  carried  by  the  western  monsoon  to 
Musiris,  a  harbour  in  that  part  of  India  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Malabar  coast. 

This  route  to  India  was  held  to  be  a  discovery  of  such  importance,  tha^ 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  inventor,  the  name  of  Hlppalus  was 
given  to  the  wind  which  enabled  him  to  perform  the  voyage.*  As  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
opened  the  best  communication  by  sea  between  the  East  and  West  that 
was  known  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  it  merits  a  particular  description. 
Fortunately,  Pliny  has  enabled  us  to  give  it  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  can  seldom  be  obtained  in  tracing  the  naval  or  commercial  opera- 
tions of  the  ancients.  From  Alexandria  l[he  observes^  to  Juliopolis  is  two 
miles ;  there  the  car^  destined  for  India  is  embarked  on  the  Nile,  and  is 
carried  to  Coptos,  which  is  distant  three  hundred  and  three  miles,  and  the 
voyage  is  usually  accomplished  in  twelve  days.  From  Coptos,  goods  are 
conveyed  by  land  carriage  to  Berenice  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  halting  at 
different  stations  regulated  according  to  the  conveniency  of  watering.  The 
distance  between  these  cities  is  two  hundred  and  fitty-eight  miles.  On 
account  of  the  beat,  the  caravan  travels  only  during^  the  night,  and  the 
journey  is  finished  on  the  twelfth  day.  From  Berenice,  ships  take  their 
departure  about  midsummer,  and  in  thirty  days  reach  Ocelis,  (Geila)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  Cane  (Cape  Fartaaue)  on  the  coaSt  of 
Arabia  Felix.  Thence  they  sail,  in  forty  days,  to  Musiris,  the  first  empo- 
rium in  India.  They  begin  their  voyage  homewards  early  in  the  Egyptian 
month  Thibi,  which  answers  to  our  December;  they  sail  with  a  northeast 
wind,  and,  when  they  enter  the  Arabian  gulf,  meet  with  a  south  or  south* 
west  wind,  and  thus  complete  the  voyage  in  less  than  a  yeart  [20]. 

The  account  which  Pliny  gives  of  Musiris,  and  ot  Barace,  another 
harbeur  not  far  distant,  which  was  likewise  frequented  by  the  ships  from 
Berenice,  as  being  both  so  incommodious  for  trade  on  account  of  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  ports,  that  it  became  necessaiy  to  discharge  and  take  in  the 
caigoes  in  small  boats,  does  not  enable  us  to  fix  their  position  with  perfect 
accuncj*    This  deacriptioD  applies  to  maoy  ports  on  the  Malabar  ooaits 
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but,  hom  two  circumstances  mentioned  hy  him ;  one,  that  they  are  nit 
far  distant  fjnum  Cottonara,  the  countiy  which  produces  pepper  in  g^reat 
abundance;  and  the  other,  that,  in  sailing  towards  them,  the  course  lay 
near  Nitrias,  the  station  of  the  pirates;  1  adopt  the  opinion  ot'  Major 
Renne]],  that  tliev  were  situated  somewhere  between  Goa  and  TeJlicheny, 
and  that  probably  the  modem  Meer/aw  or  Merjee  is  the  Musiris  ot'  the 
ancients,  and  Barcelore  tjieir  Barace.* 

As  in  these  two  ports  was  the  principal  staple  of  the  trade  between 
Egypt  and  India,  wljen  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  this  seeuis  to  be  the 
proper  place  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  commerce  which  the 
ancients,  particularly  the  Romans,  carried  on  with  that  countiy,  and  lor 
enumerating  the  commodities  most  in  request,  which  they  imported  from 
it.  But  as  the  operations  of  commerce,  and  the  mode  of  regulating  it,  were 
little  attended  to  in  those  states  of  antiquity  of  whose  transactions  we  have 
any  accurate  knowledge,  their  historians  bardly  enter  into  any  detail  con- 
cerning a  subject  of  such  subordinate  importance  in  their  political  sj'stem  ; 
and  it  is  mostly  fiom  brief  bints,  delachea  liacts,  and  incidental  observations 
that  we  can  gather  information  concerning  it  [21]. 

In  every  age  it  has  been  a  commerce  of  luxury  rather  than  of  necessity 
which  has  been  carried  on  between  Europe  and  India,  lis  elegant  manu- 
factures, spices,  and  precious  stones  are  neither  objects  of  desire  to  nations 
of  simple  manners,  nor  are  such  nations  possessed  of  wealth  sufficient  to 

I  purchase  them.  But  at  the  time  that  the  Komans  became  masters  of  the 
ndian  trade,  they  were  not  only  (as  has  already  been  observed)  in  that 
stage  of  society  when  men  are  eager  to  obfain  every  thing  that  can  render 
the  enjoyment  of  life  more  exquisite,  or  add  to  its  splendour,  but  they  had 
acquired  ail  the  fantastic  tastes  formed  by  the  caprice  and  extravagance  of 
wealth.  They  were,  of  consequence,  highly  delighted  with  those  new 
obiects  of  gratification  with  which  India  supplied  them  in  such  abundance. 
The  productions  of  that  countiy,  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  seem  to  have 
been  much  tlie  same  in  that  age  as  in  the  present.  But  the  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  luxury  differed,  in  many  respects,  from  that  of  modem  times ; 
and,  of  course,  their  demands  upon  India  differed  considerably  fnmi  ours. 
In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  demands  as  complete  as  possible,  I 
shall  in  the  first  place  make  some  observations  on  the  three  great  articles 
of  genera]  importation  from  India.  1.  Spices  and  aromatics.  2.  Precious 
stones  and  pearls.  3.  Silk.  And  then  I  shall  give  some  account  (as  far 
as  I  can  venture  to  do  it  from  authentic  information)  of  the  assortment  ol 
caigoes,  both  outward  and  homeward  bound,  foci  the  vessels  fitted  out  at 
Berenice  to  different  ports  of  India. 

I.  Spices  and  aromatics.  From  the  mode  of  religious  worship  in  the 
heathen  world,  from  the  incredible  number  of  their  deities,  and  of  the 
temples  consecrated  to  them,  the  consumption  of  frankincense  and  other 
aromatics,  which  were  used  in  every  sacred  function,  must  have  been  very 
ffreat.  But  the  vanity  of  men  occasioned  a  grenter  consumption  of  these 
Fragrant  substances,  than  their  piety.  It  was  the  custom  of^  the  Romans 
to  bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead  ;  and  thev  deemed  it  a  display  of  mag* 
nificenoe,  to  cover  not  only  the  l)ody,  but  the  funeral  pile  on  which  it  was 
laid,  with  the  most  costly  spices.  At  the  funeral  of  Sylla.  two  hundred 
and  ten  burdens  of  spices  were  strewed  upon  the  pile.  Nero  is  reported 
to  hare  burnt  a  quantity  of  cinnamon  and  cassia  at  the  funeral  of  Poppcea, 
greater  than  the  countries  from  which  it  was  imported  produced  in  one 
year.  We  consume  in  heaps  these  precious  substances  witb  the  carcasses 
of  the  dead  (says  Pliny):  we  offer  them  to  the  gods  only  in  grains.!  It 
was  not  from  India,  1  am  aware,  but  from  Arabia,  that  aromatics  .vere  first 
*iQpoited  into  Europe ;  and  some  of  tbem»  particularly  frankincense,  weie 
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piodiicfioos  of  that  country.  But  the  Arabians  were  accustomed,  together 
with  apices  of  natire  gprowtb,  to  furnish  forei^  merchants  with  others  of 
higher  ralue,  which  they  brought  from  India,  and  the  regions  beyond  it. 
The  comnierciai  intercourse  of  the  Arabians  with  the  eastern  parts  of  Ama 
was  not  only  early  but  considerable.  Bv  means  of  their  trading  caravans, 
they  conveyed  into  their  own  country  all  the  valuable  productions  of  the 
East,  among  which  spices  held  a  chief  place,  in  every  ancient  account 
of  Indian  commodities,  spices  and  aroinatics  of  various  Kinds  form  a  prin- 
cipal article.*  Some  autnors  assert  that  the  greater  part  of  those  purchased 
in  Arabia  were  not  the  growth  of  that  country,  but  brought  from  india.t 
That  this  assertion  was  well  founded  appears  trom  what  has  been  observed 
in  modern  times.  The  frankincense  ot  Arabia,  though  reckoned  the  pecu- 
liar and  most  precious  production  of  the  country,  is  much  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  imported  into  it  from  the  East ;  and  it  )S  chiedy  with  the  latter  that 
the  Arabians  at  present  supply  the  extensive  demands  of  various  provinces 
of  Asia  for  this  commodity.^  it  is  upon  good  authority,  then,  that  I  have 
mentioned  the  importation  of  spices  as  one  of  the  most  coasiderable 
branches  of  ancient  commerce  with  India.  In  the  Augustan  age,  an  entire 
street  in  Rome  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  those  who  sold  frankin- 
cense, pepper,  and  other  aromalics.§ 

II.  Precious  stones,  together  with  which  pearls  may  be  classed,  seem  to 
be  the  article  next  in  value  imported  by  the  Romans  from  the  East.  As 
these  have  no  pretension  to  be  of  any  real  use,  their  value  arises  entirely 
from  their  beauty  and  their  rarity,  and  even  when  estimated  most  mode- 
rately is  always  high.  But  among  nations  far  advanced  in  luxury,  when 
they  are  deemed  not  only  ornaments  but  marks  of  distinction,  the  vain  and 
the  opulent  vie  so  eagerly  with  one  another  for  the  possession  of  them, 
that  they  rise  in  price  to  an  exorbitant  and  almost  incredible  height. 
Diamonds,  though  the  art  of  cutting  them  was  imperfectly  known  to  the 
ancients,  held  a  high  place  in  estimation  among  them,  as  well  as  among  us. 
The  comparative  value  of  other  precious  stones  varied  according  to  the 
diversity  of  tastes  and  the  caprice  of  fashion.  The  immense  number  of 
them  mentioned  by  Pliny,  ana  the  laborious  care  with  which  he  describes 
and  arranges  them,!!  will  astonish,  I  should  suppose,  the  most  skilful  lapi- 
dary or  jeweller  of  modem  times,  and  shows  the  high  request  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  Romans. 

out  among  all  the  articles  of  luxury,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  given  the 
preference  to  pearis  [22].  Persons  of  every  rank  purchased  them  with 
eatcemess ;  they  were  worn  on  every  part  of  dress ;  and  there  is  such  a 
difference,  both  in  size  and  value,  among  pearls,  that  while  such  as  were 
large  and  of  superior  lustre  adorned  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  smaller 
ones  of  inferior  quality  gratified  the  vanity  of  persons  in  more  bumble  sta- 
tions of  life.  Julius  Cesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  with 
a  pearl  for  which  he  paid  forty -eight  thousnnd  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
pounds.  The  famous  pearl  ear-rings  of  Cleopatra  were  In  value  one  hunr 
dred  and  sixty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty -eight  poundsH  [2*3], 
Precious  stones,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  pearls,  were  found  not  only  in  India, 
but  in  many  ditterent  countries,  and  all  were  ransacked  in  order  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  Rome.  India,  however,  funiished  the  chief  part,  and  its  pro- 
ductions were  allowed  to  be  most  abundant,  diverhified,  and  valuable. 

III.  Another  production  of  India,  in  great  demand  at  Rome,  was  silk ; 
and  when  we  recollect  the  variety  of  elegant  fabrics  into  which  it  may  be 
formed,  and  how  much  these  have  added  to  the  splendour  of  dress  and  fur- 
niture, we  cannot  wonder  at  its  being  held  in  sued  estimation  by  luxurious 
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people.    The  price  it  bore  was  exorbitant ;  but  it  was  deemed  a  dren  too 
ezpeosive  and  too  delicate  for  men,*  and  was  appropriated  wholly  to 
women  of  eminent  rank  and  opulence.    This,  however,  did  not  render  the 
demand  for  it  less  eager,  especially  after  the  example  of  the  dissolute 
Elagabalus  introduced  me  use  of  it  among  the  other  sex,  and  accustomed 
men  to  the  disgrace  (as  the  severity  of  ancient  ideas  accounted  it)of  wear- 
ing this  effeminate  garb.    Two  circumstances  concerning  the  traffic  of  silk 
among  the  Romans  merit  observation.    Contranr  to  what  usually  takes 
place  in  the  operations  of  trade,  the  more  general  use  of  that  commodity 
seems  not  to  have  increased  the  quantity  imported,  in  such  proportion  as 
to  answer  the  growing  demand  for  it,  and  the  price  of  silk  was  not  reduced 
during  the  course  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  its  beinr 
first  luiown  in  Rome.   In  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  it  still  continued  to  be  valued 
at  its  weight  in  gold.    This,  it  is  probable,  was  owing  to  the  mode  in 
which  that  coounodity  was  procured  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria. 
They  had  no  direct  intercourse  with  China,  the  only  country  in  which  the 
silkworm  was  then  reared,  and  its  labour  rendered  an  article  of  commerce. 
All  th^  silk  which  they  purchased  in  the  different  ports  of  India  that  they 
frequented,  was  brought  thither  in  shins  of  the  country ;  and  either  from 
some  defect  of  skill  in  managing  the  silkwoim,  the  produce  of  its  ingenious 
industiy  among  the  Chinese. was  scanty,  or  the  intermediate  dealers  found 
greater  advantage  in  furnishing  the  market  of  Alexandria  with  a  small 
quantity  at  a  higu  price,  than  to  lower  its  value  by  increasing  the  quantity. 
The  other  circumstance  which  I  had  in  view  is  more  extraordinaiy,  and 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  imperfect  communication  of  the  ancients  with 
remote  nations,  and  of  the  slender  knowledge  which  they  had  of  their  natu- 
ral productions  or  arts.    Much  as  the  manufactures  of  silk  were  admired, 
and  often  as  silk  is  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  they  had 
not,  for  several  centuries  after  the  use  of  it  became  common,  any  certain 
knowledge  either  of  the  countries  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  this 
favourite  article  of  elegance,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced. 
By  some,  silk  was  supposed  to  be  a  fine  down  adhering  to  the  leaves  of 
certain  trees  or  flowers ;  others  imagined  it  to  be  a  delicate  species  of  wool 
or  cotton ;  and  even  those  who  had  learned  that  it  was  tne  woric  of  an 
insect,  show,  by  their  descriptions,  that  they  had  no  dbtinct  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  formed  [24].    It  was  in  consequence  of  an  event 
that  happened  in  the  sixth  centuir  of  the  Christian  era,  of  which  I  shall 
hereafter  take  notice,  that  the  real  nature  of  silk  becaope  known  in  Europe. 
The  other  commodities  usually  imported  from  India  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  account,  which  I  now  proceed  to  give,  of  the  cargoes  sent  out  and 
brought  home  in  the  ships  employed  in  the  trade  with  that  country.    For 
this  we  are  indebted  to  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
ascribed  to  Arrian,  a  curious  though  short  treatise,  less  known  than  it 
deserves  to  be,  and  which  enters  into  some  details  concerning  commerce, 
to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  any  ancient  writer.    The  first  place  in 
India,  in  which  the  ships  from  Egypt,  while  they  followed  the  ancient 
course  of  navigation,  were  accustomed  to  trade,  was  Patala  in  the  river 
Indus.    They  imported  into  it  woollen  cloth  of  a  slight  fabric,  linen  in 
cheouer  work,  some  precious  stones,  and  some  aroma  tics  unknown  in  India, 
coral,  storax,  glass  vessels  of  different  kinds,  some  wrought  silver,  money, 
and  wine.    In  return  for  these,  they  received  spices  of  various  kinds,  sap- 
phires, and  other  gems,  silk  stuffs,  silk  thread,  cotton  cloths  [25],  and  black 
Sspper.    But  a  far  more  considerable  emporium  on  the  same  coast  was 
aiy^gaza ;  and  on  that  account,  the  author,  whom  I  follow  here,  describes 
its  situation.-  and  the  mode  of  approaching  it,  with  great  minuteness  ai:  i 
accuracy.    Its  situation  corresponds  entirely  with  that  of  Barooch,  on  the 
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mat  mer  Nerbuddah ;  down  the  stream  of  which,  or  by  land  carriagey 
from  the  great  city  of  Tagara,  across  high  mountains  [26],  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  interior  countiy  were  conveyed  to  it.  The  articles  of  impor* 
tation  and  exportation  in  this  great  mart  were  extensive  and  various. 
Besides  these  already  mentioned,  our  aulhor  enumerates  among  the 
former,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabian  wines,  brass,  tin,  lead,  girdles  or 
sashes  of  curious  texture,  melilot,  white  glass,  red  arsenic,  black  lead, 
gold  and  silver  coin.  Amonp;  the  exports  he  mentions  the  onyx,  and 
ether  gems,  ivory,  myrrh,  vanous  fabrics  of  cotton,  both  plain  and  orna- 
mented with  flowers,  and  long  pepper.*  At  Musiris,  the  next  emporium 
of  note  on  that  coast,  the  articles  imported  were  much  the  same  as  at 
Barygaza ;  but  as  it  lay  nearer  to  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and  seems  to 
have  had  much  communication  with  them,  the  commodities  exported  from 
it  were  more  numerous  and  more  valuable.  He  specifies  particularly 
pearls,  in  great  abundance  and  of  extraordinai^  beauty,  a  variety  of  siik 
stuffs,  rich  perfumes,  tortoiseshell,  different  kinds  of  transparent  gems* 
especially  diamonds,  and  pepper  in  large  Quantities,  and  of  the  best  (quality.! 

The  justness  of  the  account  given  by  this  author  of  the  articles  imported 
from  India,  is  confirmed  by  a  Roman  law,  in  which  the  Indian  commodities 
subject  to  the  payment  oi  duties  are  enumerated.;^  By  comparing  these 
two  accounts,  we  may  form  an  idea  tolerably  exact  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  trade  with  India  in  ancient  times.  ^  ^ 

As  the  state  of  society  and  manners  among  the  natives  of  India,  in  the 
earliest  period  in  which  they  are  known,  nearly  resembled  what  we  observe 
among  tneir  descendants  in  the  present  age,  their  wants  and  demands  were, 
of  course,  much  the  same.  The  ingenuity  of  their  own  artists  was  so 
able  to  supply  these,  that  iheyi  stood  little  in  need  of  foreign  manufactures 
or  prodiictk>ns,  except  some  of  the  useful  metals  which  tbeir  own  countiy 
did  not  furnish  in  sumcient  quantity ;  and  then,  as  now,  it  was  mostly  with 
gold  and  silver  that  the  luxuries  of  the  East  were  purchased.  In  two  par- 
ticulars, however,  our  importations  from  India  differ  ereatly  from  those  of 
the  ancients.  The  dress,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  was  almost 
entirely  woollen,  which,  by  their  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath,  was  ren- 
dered abundantly  comfortable.  Their  consumption  of  linen  and  cotton 
cloths  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  modern  times,  when  these  are  worn 
by  persons  in  every  rank  of  life.  Accordingly,  a  great  branch  of  modem 
importation  from  that  part  of  India  with  whitn  the  ancients  were  acquainted, 
is  in  piece  goods ;  comprehending,  under  that  mercantile  term,  the  immense 
variety  of  fabrics  which  Indian  ingenuity  has  formed  of  cotton.  But  as  far 
as  1  have  observed,  we  have  no  authority  that  will  justify  us  in  stating  the 
ancient  importation  of  these  to  be  in  any  decree  considerable. 

In  modern  times,  though  it  continues  still  to  be  chiefly  a  commerce  of 
luxury  that  is  carried  on  with  India,  yet,  together  with  the  articles  that 
minister  to  it,  we  import,  to  a  considerable  extent,  various  commodities 
which  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  the  materials  of  our  domestic  manu- 
fectures.  Such  are  the  cotton- wool  of  Indostan,  the  silk  of  China,  and  the 
saltpetre  of  Bengal.  But  in  the  accounts  of  ancient  importations  from  India, 
raw  silk  and  silk  thread  excepted,  I  find  nothing  mentioned  that  could 
serve  as  the  materials  of  any  home  manufacture.  The  navigation  of  the 
ancients  never  having  extended  to  China,  the  quantity  of  unwrought  silk 
with  which  they  were  supplied,  by  means  of  the  Indian  traders,  appears 
to  have  been  so  scanty,  that  the  manufacture  of  it  could  not  make  an  addi- 
tion of  any  moment  to  their  domestic  industry. 

AAer  this  succinct  account  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  ancients 
in  India,  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  knowledge  they  had  of  the  countries 
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beyond  the  ports  of  Musiris  and  Barace,  the  utmost  boundaiy  towards  the 
east  to  which  I  have  hitherto  traced  their  progress.  The  author  of  the 
Circumnavigation  of  the  Eiythrsean  Sea,  whose  accuracy  of  description 
justifies  the  confidence  with  which  I  have  followed  him  lor  some  time, 
seems  to  have  been  iittle  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
stretches  from  Barace  towards  the  south.  He  nientions,  indeed,  cursorily, 
two  or  three  different  ports,  but  gives  no  intimation  that  any  of  them  were 
staples  of  the  commerce  with  Eg^ypt.  He  hastens  to  Comar,  or  Cape 
Comortn,  the  southernmost  point  ot  the  Indian  penini^nila ;  and  liis  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  so  accurate,  and  so  conformable  to  its  real  state,  as  shows  his 
information  concerning  it  to  have  been  perfectly  authentic*  Near  to  tLis 
he  places  the  pearl  ^hery  of  Colchos,  the  modem  Kilkare,  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  that  now  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  the  strait  which  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Ceylon  i'rom  the  continent ;  as  adjacent  to  tJiis  he  men- 
tions three  different  ports,  which  appear  to  have  been  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  peninsula,  now  known  oy  the  name  of  the  Coromandel  coast. 
He  describes  these  as  emporiOf  or  stations  of  trade  ;t  but  from  an  attentive 
consideration  of  some  circumstances  in  bis  account  of  them,  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  ships  from  Berenice  did  not  sail  to  any  of  these  ports,  though 
they  were  supplied,  as  he  informs  us,  with  the  commodities  brought  from 
Egypt,  as  well  as  with  the  productions  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  imported  m  country  shtps.J;  li  was 
likewise  in  vessels  of  their  own,  vaiyin^  in  form  and  burden,  and  distin- 
guished by  different  names,' some  of  which  he  mentions,  that  they  traded 
with  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  or  kingdom  of  Malacca,  and  the  countries 
near  the  Ganges.  Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  he  places  an  island, 
which  he  describes  as  situated  under  the  rising  sun,  and  as  the  last  region 
in  the  East  that  was  inhabited.§  Of  all  these  parts  of  India  the  author  of 
the  Circutnnaviffation  appears  to  have  had  very  slender  knowledge,  as  is 
manifest,  not  only  from  what  he  mentions  concerning  this  imaginary  island, 
and  from  his  not  attempting  to  describe  them,  but  from  his  relatitig,  with 
the  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous  which  always  accompany  and 
characterize  ignorance,  that  these  remote  regions  were  peopled  with  can- 
nibals, and  men  of  uncouth  and  monstrous  forms. || 

I  have  been  induced  to  bestow  this  attention  in  tracing  the  course  deli- 
neated in  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  EiythrsanSea,  because  the  author  of 
it  is  the  first  ancient  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  any  knowledge 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  great  peninsula  of  India,  or  of  the  countries 
which  lie  beyond  it.  To  Strabo,  who  composed  his  great  work  on  Ge- 
ography in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  India,  particularly  the  most  eastern 
parts  of  it,  was  little  known.  He  begins  his  description  of  it  with  request- 
ing the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  on  account  of  the  scanty  information  he 
could  obtain  with  respect  to  a  country  so  remote,  which  Europeans  had 
seldom  visited,  and  many  of  them  transiently  only,  in  the  functions  of  mili- 
tary service.  He  observes  that,  even  commerce  had  contributed  little 
towards  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  country,  as  few  of  the  merchants 
from  Egypt,  and  the  Arabian  eulf,  had  ever  sailed  as  far  as  the  Ganges  ; 
and  from  men  so  illiterate,  intelligence  that,  merited  a  full  degree  of  confi- 
dence could  scarcely  be  expectecf.  His  descriptions  of  India,  particularly 
its  interior  provinces,  are  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  the  memoirs  of 
Alexander's  officers,  with  some  slender  additions  from  more  recent  accounts; 
and  these  so  few  in  number,  and  sometimes  so  inaccurate,  as  to  furnish 
a  striking  proof  of  the  small  progress  which  the  ancients  had  made,  from 
the  time  of  Alexander,  in  explonng  that  country.  When  an  author  pos- 
sessed of  such  discernment  and  iudustiy  as  Slrabo,  who  visited  in  penuo 
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several  distant  regions,  that  be  might  be  able  to  describe  them  with  greater 
accuracy,  relates,  that  the  Ganges  enters  the  ocean  b^  one  itiouth,*  Yfe  are 
warranted  in  concluding  that  in  his  time  there  was  either  no  direct  navi- 
gation carried  on  to  that  great  river,  by  the  traders  from  the  Arabian  gulf, 
or  that  this  voyage  was  undertaken  so  seldom  that  science  bad  not  then 
derived  much  mtormation  from  it. 

The  next  author,  in  order  of  time,  from  whom  we  receive  anry  account 
of  India,  is  the  elder  Pliny,  who  flourished  about  fiAjT  rears  later  than 
Strabo.  As  in  the  short  description  of  India,  given  in  his  Natural  History, 
he  follows  the  same  guides  with  Strabo,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  country  but  what  he  derived  from  the  memoirs  of 
the  officers  who  served  under  Alexander  and  his  immediate  successors, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  his  description  minutely.  He  has  added, 
however,  two  valuable  articles,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  more  recent 
discoveries.  The  one  is  the  account  of  the  new  course  of  navigation  from 
the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  nature  and  importance  of 
which  I  have  already  explained  ;  the  other  is  a  description  of  the  island 
of  Taprobana,  which  I  shall  consider  particulariy,  af\er  mquiring  into  what 
Ptolemy  has  contributed  towards  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  state  of 
the  Indian  continent. 

Though  Ptolemy,  who  published  his  works  about  fourscore  years  after 
Pliny,  seems  to  have  t>een  distinguished  for  his  persevering  industrv,  and 
talent  for  arrangement,  rather  than  for  an  inventive  genius  ;  geography  has 
been  more  indebted  to  him  for  its  improvement,  than  to  any  other  pbilo* 
sopher.  Fortunately  for  that  science,  in  formir^  his  general  system  of 
geography,  he  adopted  the  ideas  and  imitated  the  practice  of  Hipparchus, 
who  lived  near  four  hundred  years  before  his  time.  That  great  philo- 
sopher was  the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  stars.  In 
order  to  ascertain  their  position  in  the  heavens  with  accuracy,  he  measured 
their  distance  from  certain  circles  of  the  sphere,  computing  it  by  degrees, 
either  from  east  to  west,  or  from  north  to  south.  The  former  was  deno- 
minated the  longitude  of  the  star,  the  latter  its  latitude.  This  mode  he 
found  to  be  of  such  utility  in  his  astronomical  researches,  that  he  applied 
It  with  no  less  happy  effect  to  geography ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy 
of  notice,  that  it  was  by  observing  and  describing  the  heavens,  men  were 
first  taught  to  measure  and  delfneate  the  earth  with  exactness.  This 
method  of  fixing  the  position  of  places,  invented  by  Hipparchus,  though 
known  to  the  geographers  between  his  time  and  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
mentioned  both  by  Strabof  and  by  PHny,J  was  not  employed  by  eny  of 
them.  Of  this  neglect  the  most  probable  account  seems  to  be,  tfiat  as 
none  o(  them  were  astronomers,  tney  did  not  fully  comprehend  all  the 
advantages  geography  might  derive  from  this  invention  [27].  These 
Ptolemy,  who  had  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  improvement  of  astronomy, 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  perfectly  discerned  ;  and,  as  in  both  Hip- 
parchus was  his  guide,  he,  in  his  famous  treatise  on  geography,  described 
the  different  parts  of  the  earth  according  to  their  lor^tude  and  latitude. 
Geography  was  thus  established  upon  its  proper  principles,  and  intimately 
connected  with  astronomical  observations  and  mathematical  science.  This 
work  of  Ptolemy  soon  rose  high  in  estfmation  among  the  ancients  [28], 
During  the  middle  ages,  both  in  Arabia  and  in  Europe,  the  decisions  of 
Ptolemy>  in  eVery  thing  relating  to  gec^^phy,  were  submitted  to  with  an 
assent  as  implicit  as  was  yielded  to  those  of  Aristotle  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  science.  On  the  revival  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the 
sixteenth  centmy,  the  merit  of  Ptolemy's  improvements  in  geography  was 
examined  and  recognised ;  that  scientific  language  which  he  first  rendered 
general,  continues  to  be  used,  and  the  position  of  places  is  still  ascertained 
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in  the  ssmne  distinct  and  compendious  manner,  by  specifying  tbeir  lo^^ 
tude  and  latitude. 

Not  satisfied  with  adopting  the  general  principles  of  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy 
emulated  him  in  the  application  of  them :  and,  as  that  philosopher  had 
arranged  all  the  constellations,  he  ventured  upon  what  was  no  less  arduous, 
to  survey  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  which  were  then  known,  and  with 
minute  and  bold  decision  he  fixed  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  each  of  them.  All  his  determinations,  however,  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  actual  observation,  nor  did  Ptolemy 
publish  them  as  such.  Astronomical  science  was  confined  at  that  time  to 
a  few  countries.  A  considerable  i)art  of  the  globe  was  little  visited,  and 
intperfecthr  described.  The  position  of  a  smaJl  number  of  places  only  had 
been  fixecTwith  any  degree  ot  accuracy.  Ptolemy  was  therefore  omiged 
to  consult  the  itineraries  and  surveys  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  the 
political  wisdom  of  that  great  state  had  completed  with  immense  labour 
and  expense  [29].  Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire  he  bad  nothios  on 
which  ne  could  rely,  but  the  journals  and  reports  of  travellers.  Upon  these 
all  his  conclusions  were  founded ;  and  as  he  resided  in  Alexandria  at  a  time 
when  the  trade  from  that  city  to  India  was  carried  on  to  its  utnnost  extent, 
this  situation  might  have  been  expected  to  afibrd  him  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ample  information  concerning  it.  But  either  from  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  that  country  was  explored  in  his  time,  or  from  his  placing 
too  much  confidence  in  the  reports  of  persons  who  had  visited  it  with  little 
attention  or  discernment,*  bis  general  delineation  of  the  form  of  the  Indian 
continent  is  the  most  erroneous  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  anti- 
quity. By  an  astonishing  mistake,  he  has  made  the  peninsula  of  India 
stretch  from  the  Sinus  Bary^azenus,  or  gulf  of  Cambay,  from  west  to  east, 
instead  of  extending,  according  to  its  real  direction,  from  north  to  south  [30]. 
This  error  will  appear  the  more  unaccoimtable,  when  we  recollect  that 
Megasthenes  had  published  a  measurem  nt  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  which 
approaches  near  to  its  true  dimensions ;  and  that  this  had  been  adopted, 
with  some  variations,  by  £ratosthenes,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Plinv.  who  wrote  prior  to  the  age  of  Ptolemyt  [31]. 

Although  Ptolemy  was  led  to  form  such  an  erroneous  opinion  concerning 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  Indian  continent,  his  information  with  respect 
to  the  country  in  detail,  and  the  situation  of  particular  places,  was  more 
accurate ;  and  he  is  the  first  author  possessea  of  such  knowledge  as  ena- 
bled him  to  trace  the  seacoast,  to  mention  the  most  noted  places  situated 
upon  it,  and  to  specify  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  each,  from  cape  Co- 
niorin  eastward,  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  navigation.  With 
regard  to  some  districts^articularly  along  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Gaines,  the  accounts  which  he  had  received  seem 
to  have  been  so  far  exact,  as  to  correspond  more  nearly  periiaps  with  the 
actual  state  of  the  country,  than  the  descriptions  which  be  gives  of  any 
other  part  of  India.  M.  d'Anville,  with  his  usual  industry  and  discern- 
ment, nas  considered  the  principal  stations  as  they  are  fixed  by  him,  and 
finds  that  they  correspond  to  Kilkare,  Negapatam,  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cauveri,  Masulipatam,  Point  Gordeware,  &c.  It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of 
this  disquisition  to  enter  into  such  a  minute  detail ;  but  in  several  instances 
we  may  observe,  that  not  only  the  conformity  of  position,  but  the  similarity 
of  ancient  and  modern  names,  is  very  striking.  The  great  rivec  Cauveri 
is  by  Ptolemy  named  Chaberis ;  Arcot,  in  the  interior  country,  is  Arcati 
Regia  ;  and  probably  the  whole  coast  has  recerved  its  present  name  of 
Coromandel  Irom  Sor  Mandvlam,  or  the  kingdcmi  of  Sone,  which  is  situated 
upon  it.{ 
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In  the  toUfse  of  ooe  hundred  and  thirtr-six  yean,  which  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Strabo  to  that  of  Ptolemy,  the  oommercial  intercourse  with 
India  was  greatly  extended ;  the  latter  geographer  had  acquired  such  an 
accesBion  of  ne  w  toformation  concerning  the  Ganges^  that  he  mentions  the 
names  of  six  different  mouths  of  that  river,  and  describes  their  positions. 
His  delineation,  however,  of  that  part  of  India  which  lies  beyond  the 
Ganges,  is  not  less  erroneous  in  its  gieneral  form,  than  that  which  he  gave 
of  the  peninsula,  and  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  the  actual  position  of 
those  countries.  He  ventures,  nevertheless,  u})on  a  survey  of  them,  similar 
to  that  which  he  had  made  of  the  other  great  division  of  India,  which  1 
have  already  examined.  He  mentions  the  places  of  note  along  the  coast, 
some  of  which  he  distinguishes  aa  emparia ;  but  whether  that  name  was 
given  to  them  on  account  of  their  being  staples  of  trade  to  the  natives,  in 
tueir  traffic  carried  on  from  one  district  of  India  to  another ;  or  whether 
they  were  ports,  to  which  vessels  from  tliM  Arabian  gulf  resorted  directly ,'is 
not  specified.  The  latter  I  should  think  to  be  the  idea  which  Ptolemy  means 
to  convey ;  but  those  regions  of  India  were  so  remote,  and  from  the  timid 
and  slow  course  of  ancient  navigation  were  probably  so  little  frequented, 
that  his  information  concerning  them  is  extremely  defective,  ancf  his  de* 
scriptions  more  obscure,  more  inaccurate,  and  less  conformable  to  the  real 
state  of  the  country,  than  in  any  part  of  his  geography.  That  peninsula 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  he  delineate9  as  if 
it  stretched  directly  from  north  to  south,  and  fixes  the  latitude  of  Sabana 
Emporium,  its  southern  extremity,  three  degrees  beyond  the  line.  To  the 
east  of  this  peninsula  he  places  what  he  cads  the  Great  Bay,  and  in  the 
most  remote  part  of  it  the  station  of  Catigara,  the  utmost  boundaiy  of 
navigation  in  ancient  times,  to  which  he.  assij^ns  no  less  than  eight  degrees 
and  a  half  of  southern  latitude.  Beyond  this  he  declares  the  earth  to  be 
altogether  unknown,  and  asserts  that  the  land  turns  thence  to  the  west-* 
wara,  and  stretches  in  that  direction  until  it  joins  the  promontory  of  Pras- 
sum  in  Ethiopia,  which,  according  to  his  idea,  terminated  the  continent  of 
Africa  to  the  south.*  In  consequence  of  this  error,  no  less  unaccountable 
than  enormous,  he  •must  have  oelieved  the  Eirthraean  sea,  in  its  whole 
extent  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of  Cambodia,  to  be  a  vast  basin, 
without  any  communication  with  the  ocean  [32]. 

Out  of  toe  confusion  of  those  wild  ideas,  in  which  the  accounts  of  igno- 
rant or  fabulous  travellers  have  involved  the  geography 'of  Ptolemy,  M. 
d'Anvillehas  attempted  to  bring  order;  and  with  much  ingenuity  he  has. 
formed  opinions  with  respect  to  some  capital  positions,  which  nave  the 
appearance  of  being  well  founded.  The  peninsula  of  Malacca  is,  according 
to  him,  the  Golden  Chersonesus  of  Ptolemy ;  but,  instead  of  the  direction 
which  be  has  given  it,  we  know  that  it  bends  some  degrees  towards  the 
east,  and  that  Cape  de  Romania,  its  southern  extremi^,  is  more  than  a 
degree  to  the  north  of  the  line.  The  gulf  of  Siam  he  considers  as  the  Great 
Bay  of  Ptolemy  ;  but  the  position  on  the  east  side  of  that  bay,  correspond' 
ing  to  Catigara,  is  actually  as  many  degrees  So  the  north  of  the  equator  as 
he  suf^posed  it  to  be  south  of  it.  Beyond  this  he  mentions  an  inland  city, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Thina:  or  Sinae  Metropolis.  The  lon^tude 
which  he  assigns  to  it  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  from  his  first 
meridian  to  the  Fortunate  Island,  and  is  the  utmost  point  towards  the  east 
to  which  the  ancients  had  advanced  by  sea.  Its  latitude  he  calculates  to 
be  three  degrees  south  of  the  line.  If];  wiUi  M.  d'Anville,  we  conclude  the 
situation  of  Sin-boa,  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cochin  China, 
to  be  the  same  with  Sinse  Metropolis,  Ptolemy  has  erred  infixing  its  position 
no  less  than  fifty  degrees  of  loi^itude  and  twenty  degrees  of  latitude!  [33]. 
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These  eiron  of  Ptdeinj  conceming;  the  mmote  parts  of  Asia  have  heeo 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  a  mistaken  opjntoh  of  modern  times 
eografted  upon  them.  Sins,  the  most  distant  station  mentioned  in  his 
geuf^pby,  oas  such  a  near  resemblance  in  sound  to  China,  tlie  name  by 
which  the  greatest  and  ir^ost  civilized  empire  in  the  East  is  known  to  Euro* 
peanSy  that,  upon  their  first  acquaintance  with  it,  they  hastily  concluded 
them  to  be  the  same  ;  and  of  consequence  it  was  supposed  that  China  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  though  no  pomt  seems  to  be  more  ascertained,  than 
that  ther  never  advanced  by  sea  beyoixl  that  boundary  which  1  have  allot- 
ted to  their  navigation. 

Having  thus  traced  the  discoveries  of  India  which  the  ancients  made  by 
sea,  I  shall  next  examine  what  additional  knowledge  of  that  country  they 
acquired  from  theii;  progress  by  land.  It  apnears  (as  1  have  formerly 
related)  that  there  was  a  trade  carried  on  eariy  with  India,  through  the 
provinces  that  stivich  along  its  northern  frontier.  Its  various  productions 
and  manufactures  were  transported  by  land-carriage  into  (he  intericMr  parts 
of  the  Persian  dominions,  or  were  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  navigable 
riven  which  flow  through  the  Upper  Asia,  to  tlie  Caspian  Sea,  and  from 
that  to  the  Euxine.  While  the  successors  of  Seteucus  retained  the  domi- 
nion of  the  East,  this  continued  to  be  the  mode  of  supplying  their  subjects 
with  the  commodities  of  India.  When  the  Romans  had  extended  their 
oonqueiits  so  far  that  the  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  limit  of  their  empire, 
they  found  this  trade  still  established ;  and  as  it  opened  to  ihem  a  new 
oommunication  with  the  East,  by  means  of^whicb  they  received  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  luxuries  for  which  they  had  acquired  the  highest  relish,  it 
became  an  object  of  their  policy  to  protect  and  encourage  it.  As  the  pro- 
gress of  (he  caravans  or  companies  of  merchants,  which  travelled  towards 
the  countries  whence  they  received  the  most  valuable  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly those  of  silk,  was  often  interrupted,  and  rendered  dangerous  by 
the  Parthians,  who  had  acquired  possession  of  all  the  provinces  which 
extended  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  that  part  of  Scythia  or  Tartary  which 
borders  on  China,  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  render  this  interrouise 
more  secure  by  a  negotiation  with  one  of  the  monarclis  of  that  great  em- 
pire. Of  this  singular  transaction  there  is,  indeed,  no  vestipe  in  the  Greek 
or  Roman  writers ;  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  entirely  from  the  Chi- 
nese historians,  by  whom  we  are  informed  that  Antoun  (the  emperor  Mar- 
cus Antoninus)  the  king  of  the  people  of  the  Western  Ocean,  sent  an  em- 
biissy  with  this  view  to  Omvti,  wlu>  reigned  over  China  in  the  hundred 
and  sixty-sixth  year  of  the  Christian  era.*  What  was  the  success  of  this 
attempt  is  not  known,  nor  can  we  say  whether  it  facilitated  such  an  inters 
course  between  these  two  remote  natfons  as  contributed  towards  the  supply 
of  their  mutual  wants.  The  design  certainly  was  not  unworthy  ot  the 
enlightened  emperor  of  Rome  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

it  is  evident,  however,  that  in  prosecuting  this  trade  with  China,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  extensive  countries,  to  the  enst  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
must  have  been  traversed  ;  and  tbou|^h  the  chiet  inducement  to  undertake 
those  distant  journeys  was  gain ;  yet  m  the  course  of  ages,  there  musLjjave 
mingled  among  the  adventurers  persons  of  curiosity  and  abilities,  who  could 
turn  their  attention  from  commercial  objects  to  those  of  more  general  con- 
cern. From  them  such  information  was  procured,  and  subjected  to  scien- 
tific discussion,  as  enabled  Ptolemy  to  give  a  description  of  (hose  inland 
aud  remote  regions  of  Asia,t  fully  as  accurate  as  thot  of  several  countries, 
of  which,  from  their  vicinity,  he  may  have  lieen  supposed  to  have  received 
more  distinct  accounts.  The  furthest  point  towards  the  east,  to  which  bis 
luOkowledge  of  this  part  of  Asia  extendled,  is  Sera  Metropolis,  which  from 
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Various  circumstances  appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  situation  with 
Kant-cheouy  a  citjr  of  some  note  in  Chen-si,  the  most  westerly  province  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  This  he  places  in  the  longitude  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  degrees  fifteen  minutes,  near  three  degrees  to  the  west  of 
Sinae  Metropolis,  which  he  had  described  as  the  utmost  limit  of  Asia  dis- 
covered by  sea.  Nor  was  Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  this  district  of  Asia 
confined  only  to  that  part  of  it  through  which  the  caravans  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  proceeded  directly  in  their  route  eastward;  he  had 
received  likewise  some  general  information  concerning  various  nations 
towards  the  north,  which,  accordinj^  to  the  position  that  he  gives  them, 
occupied  parts  of  the  great  plain  of  Tartary,  extending  considerably  beyond 
Lassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  and  the  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

The  latitudes  of  several  places  in  this  part  of  Asia  are  fixed, by  Ptolemy 
with  such  uncommon  precision,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  having 
been  ascertained  by  actual  observation.  Out  of  many  instances  of  this,! 
shall  select  three,  of  places  situated  in  very  different  parts  of  the  country 
under  review.  The  latitude  of  Nagara,  on  the  river  Cophenes  (the  modern 
Attock),  is,  according  to  Ptolemy,  thirty-two  degrees  and  thirty  minutes ; 
which  coincides  precisely  with  the  observation  of  an  eastern  geographer 
fj noted  by  M.  d' Anvil ie.^  The  latitude  of  Maracanda,  or  Samarcand,  as 
nxed  by  him,  is  thirty -nine  degrees  fiAeen  minutes.  According  to  the 
astronomical  tables  of  Uleg  Beg,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  whose  royal 
residence  was  in  that  city,  it  is  thirty-nme  degrees  thirty^seven  minutes.! 
The  latitude  of  Sera  Metropolis,  in  Ptolemy,  is  thirty-eight  degrees  fiAeen 
minutes ;  that  of  Kant-cheou,  as  determined  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  19 
thirty-nine  degrees.  I  have  enumerated  these  striking  examples  of  the 
coincidence  of  his  calculations  with  those  established  by  modern  ob^ 
servations,  for  two  reasons :  one,  because  they  clearljr  prove  that  these 
remote  parts  of  Asia  had  been  examined  with  some  consiclerable  degree  of 
attention ;  the  other,  because  I  feel  great  satisfaction,  aAer  having  been 
obliged  to  mention  several  errors  and  defects  in  Ptolemy's  geoerapby,  in 
rendering  justice  to  a  philosopher  who  has  contributed  so  much  towards 
the  improvement  of  that  science.  The  facts  which  I  have  produced  afford 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  information,  as  well  as  the  just-* 
ness  of  his  conclusions  conceding  countries  with  which,  from  their  remote 
situation,  we  might  have  supposed  him  to  be  least  acquainted. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my  researches  concemii^  the  knowledge  which 
the  ancients  had  of  India,  to  the  continent ;  I  return  now  to  consider  the 
discoveries  which  they  had  made  of  the  islands  situated  in  various  parts  of 
the  ocean  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  begin,  as  I  proposed^  with 
Taprobane,  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  of  them.  This  island  lay  so 
directly  in  the  course  of  navigators  who  ventured  beyond  cape  Comorin, 
especially  when,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  sailing,  they  seldom 
ventured  far  from  the  coast,  that  its  position,  one  should  have  thought, 
must  have  been  determined  with  the  utmost  precision.  There  is,  however, 
hardly  any  point  in  the  geography  of  tlie  ancients  more  undecided  and 
uncertain.  Prior  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  nanne  of  Tapro- 
bane was  unknown  in  Europe.  In  consequence  of  the  active  curiosity 
with  which  he  explored  every  country  that  he  subdued  or  visited,  some 
infonnation  concerning  it  seems  to  have  been  obtained.  From  his  time 
almost  ever)[  writer  on  geography  has  mentioned  it ;  but  their  accounts  of 
it  are  so  various,  and  often  so  contradictory,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe 
them  to  be  describir^  the  same  island.  Strabo,  the  earliest  writer  now 
extant  from  whom  we  have  any  particular  account  of  ity  affirms  that  it  was 
as  laige  as  Britain,  and  situated  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  accurdii^  to 
tome  reports,  and  according  to  others  of  twenty  days,  sailing  from  the 
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soutbern  extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula  ;  from  which,  contraiy  to  vrhdt 
is  known  to  be  its  real  position,  he  describes  it  as  stretching  towards  the 
\^est  above  five  hundred  stadia.*  Pomponius  Mela,  the  author  next  in 
order  of  time,  is  uncertain  whether  he  snouM  consider  Taprobane  as  an 
island,  or  as  the  beginning  of  another  world ;  but  as  no  person,  he  sajs,  had 
ever  sailed  round  it,  he  seems  to  incline  towards  the  latter  opinion.t  ^Plinj 
g^ves  a  more  ample  description  of  Taprobane,  which,  instead  of  brin^in^ 
any  accession  of  light,  involves  eveiy  thing  relating  to  it  in  additional 
obscurity.  After  enumerating  the  various  and  discordant  opinions  of  the 
Greek  writers,  he  informs  us,  that  ambassadors  were  sent  by  a  kine;  of  that 
islaod  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  from  whom  the  Romans  leamea  several 
things  concerning  it  which  were  formerly  unknown,  particularly  that  there 
were  five  hundred  towas  in  the  island,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  it  there 
was  a  lake  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  in  circumference.  These 
ambassadors  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  Great  Bear  and  the 
Pleiades,  being  constellations  which  did  not  apoear  in  their  sky ;  and  were 
still  more  amazed  when  they  beheld  their  shadows  point  towards  the 
north,  and  the  sun  rise  on  their  left  hand,  and  set  on  their  ri^ht.  They 
affirmed,  too,  that  in  their  country  the  moon  was  never  seen  until  the  eightn 
day  after  the  change,  and  contmued  to  be  visible  only  to  the  sixteenth.}; 
It  IS  surprising  to  nnd  an  author  so  intelligent  as  Pliny  relating  all  these 
circumstances  without  animadversion,  and  particularly  that  he  does  not 
take  notice,  that  what  the  ambassadors  reported  concerning  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  could  not  take  place  in  any  region  of  the  earth. 

Ptolemy,  though  so  near  to  the  a^e  of  Piiny^  seems  to  have  been  alto- 
eetber  unacquainted  with  his  description  of  Taprobane,  or  with  the  em 
bassy  to  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  places  that  island  opposite  to  cape 
Comorin,  at  no  great  distance  from  me  continent,  and  delineates  it  as 
stretching  from  north  to  south  no  less  than  fifleen  degrees,  two  of  which  he 
supposes  to  be  south  of  the  equator  ;  and,  if  his  representation  of  its  dimen- 
sions had  been  just,  it  was  well  entitled,  from  its  magnitude,  to  be  com- 
pared with  Britain.6  Agathemerus,  who  wrote  after  Ptolemy,  and  was 
well  acquainted  witn  his  geography,  considei-s  Taprobane  as  the  largest 
of  all  islands,  and  assigns  to  Britain  only  the  second  place|| 

From  this  diversity  of  the  descriptions  given  by  ancient  writers,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  modems  should  have  entertained  very  different  sen- 
timents with  respect  to  the  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  was  to  be 
considered  as  the  same  with  the  Taprobane  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Aa  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  describe  it  as  lying  in  part  to  the  south  of  the 
equator,  some  learned  men  maintain  Sumatra  to  be  the  island  which  cor- 
resfjonds  to  this  description.  But  the  great  distance  of  Sumatra  from  the 
peninsula  of  India  does  not  accord  with  any  account  which  the  Greek 
or  Roman  writers  have  given  of  the  siiuation  of  Taprobane,  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  ever  extended  so  far  as 
Sumatra.  The  opinion  more  generally  received  is,  that  the  Taprobane  of 
the  ancients  is  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  and  not  only  its  vicinity  to  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  but  the  general  form  of  the  island,  as  delineated  by  Ptolemy, 
as  well  as  the  position  of  several  places  in  it,  mentioned  by  him,  establish 
this  opinbn  (notwithstanding  some  extraordinary  mistakes,  of  which  I  shall 
afterwards  take  notice)  with  a  great  degree  oi  certainty. 

The  other  islands,  to  the  east  of  Taprobane,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
might  be  shown  (if  such  a  detail  were  necessary)  to  be  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal. 

After  this  long,  and  I  am  afraid  tedious,  investigation  of  the  progress 
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fnade  by  the  ancients  in  explonng  the  different  parts  of  India,  and  aillet 
fracing^  them  as  far  as  thej  advanced  towards  the  e^st  either  by  sea  or 
land,!  shall  offer  some  general  remarks  concerning  the  mode  in  which 
their  discoveries  were  conducted,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  with  which 
we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  of  them,  which  could  not  have  been  offered 
with  the  same  advantage  Until  this  investigation  was  finished. 

The  art  of  delineating  maps,  exhibiting  either  the  fizure  of  the  whol^ 
earth,  as  far  as  it  had  been  explored,  or  that  of  particinar  countries,  was 
known  to  the  ancients ;  and  without  the  use  of  them  to  assist  the  imagina* 
tion,  it  was  impossible  to  have  formed  a  distinct  idea  either  of  the  one  ot 
of  the  other,  oome  of  these  maps  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  other 
early  Greek  writers.  But  no  maps  prior  to  those  which  were  formed  in 
Older  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  have  reached  our  times,  ia 
conseciuence  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  what  was  the  relative 
situation  of  the  different  places  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers, 
unless  when  it  is  precisely  ascertained  by  measurement  [tMJ.  As  soon^ 
however,  as  the  mode  of  marking  the  situation  of  each  place,  by  specify- 
in?  its  longitude  and  latitude  was  introduced,  and  came  to  be  general^ 
acu)pted,  evei^  position  could  be  described  in  compendious  and  scientific 
terms.  But  still  the  accuracy  of  this  new  method,  and  the  improvement 
which  geography  derived  from  it,  depend  upon  the  mode  in  which'  ther 
ancients  estimated  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places. 

Though  the  ancients  proceeded  in  determining  the  latitude  and  loDgifude 
of  places  upon  the  same  principles  with  the  modems,  yet  it  was  by  meandf 
of  instruments  very  infenor  in  their  construction  to  those  now  used,  and 
without  the  same  minute  attention  to  every  circumstance  that  may  affect 
the  accuracy  of  an  observation,  an  attention  of  which  long  experience  only 
can  demonstrate  the  necessity.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  any 
place,  the  ancients  observed  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  either  by 
means  of  the  shadow  of  a  perpendicular  gnomon,  or  by  means  of  an 
astrolabe,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  compute  how  many  degrees  and 
minutes  the  place  of  observation  was  distant  firom  the  equator.  When 
neither  of  these  methods  could  be  employed,  they  inferred  the  latitude  of 
any  place  from  the  best  accounts  which  they  could  procure  of  the  lengtb 
of  its  longest  day. 

With  respect  to  determining  the  longitude  of  any  plabe,  they  were  mucb 
more  at  a  loss,  as  there  was  only  one  set  of  celestial  phenomena  to  which 
they  could  have  recourse.  These  were  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  (for  thoser 
of  the  sun  were  not  then  so  well  understood  as  to  be  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  geography) :  the  difference  between  the  time  at  which  an' 
eclipse  was  observed  to  begin  or  to  end  at  two  different  places,  gave 
immediately  the  difference  between  the  meridians  of  those  places.  But 
the  difficulty  of  making  those  observations  with  accuracy,  and  the  impossi^ 
bility  of  repjeating  them  of\en,  rendered  them  of  so  little  use  in  geography^ 
that  the  ancients  m  determining  longitudes  were  obliged,  for  the  most  part, 
to  have  recourse  to  actual  surveys,  or  to  the  vague  information  which  was 
to  be  obtained  from  the  reckoning  of  sailors,  or  the  itineraries  of  travellers. 

But  thoitt^h  the  ancients,  by  means  of  the  operations  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, could  determine  the  position  of  places  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy  at  land,  it  is  yeiy  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  had  any  proper 
mode  of  determining  this  at  sea.  The  navigators  of  antiquity  seem  rarely 
to  have  had  recourse  to  astronomical  observation.  They  had  no  instruments 
suited  to  a  moveable  and  unsteady  observatory;  and  though,  by  their 
practice  of  landing  fre(}uently,  they  might  in  some  measure  have  supplied 
that  defect,  yet  no  ancient  author,  as  rar  as  I  know,  has  given  an  account 
of  any  astmnomical  observations  made  by  them  during  (he  course  of  their 
voyages.  It  seems  to  be  evident  from  Ptolemy,  who  employs  some 
chapters  in  showing  bow  geography  may  be  improved,  and  its  errons  may 
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be  rectified*  from  the  reports  of  navisators**  that  all  their  calculations  were 
founded  solely  upon  reckoning,  and  were  not  the  result  of  observation. 
Even  after  all  the  improvements  which  the  modems  have  made  in  the 
science  of  navigation,  this  mode  of  computing  by  reckoning  is  known  to  be 
80  loose  and  uncertain,  that  from  it  alone  no  conclusion  can  be  deduced  with 
any  great  degree  of  precision.  Among  the  ancients,  this  inaccuracy  must 
have  been  greatly  augmented,  as  they  were  accustomed  m  their  voyages, 
instead  of  steering  a  direct  course,  which  might  have  been  more  easUy 
measured,  to  a  circuitous  navigation  along  the  coast ;  and  were  unac* 
quainted  with  the  compass  or  any  other  instrument  by  which  its  bearings 
might  have  been  ascertained.  We  find,  accordingly,  the  position  of  many 
places  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  determined  at  sea,  fixed  with 
little  exactness.  When,  m  conseauence  of  an  active  trade,  the  ports  of 
any  country  were  much  frequented,  the  reckonings  of  different  navigaton 
may  have  served,  in  some  measure,  to  correct  each  other,  and  ma^  have 
enabled  geographers  to  form  tlieir  conclusions  with  a  nearer  approximation 
to  truth.  But  m  remote  countries,  which  have  neither  been  the  seat  of 
military  operations,  nor  explored  by  caravans  travelling  frequently  through 
them,  eveiy  thing  is  more  vague  and  undefined,  and  the  resemblance 
between  the  ancient  descriptions  of  them,  and  their  actual  figure,  is  often 
so  faint  that  it  can  hardly  be  traced.  The  latitude  of  places,  too,  as  niight 
be  expected,  was  in  general  much  more  accurately  known  by  the  ancients 
than  their  longitiide.  The  observations  by  which  the  former  was  deter- 
mined are  simple,  made  with  ease,  and  are  not  liable  to  much  error.  The 
other  cannot  be  ascertained  precisely,  without  more  complex  operations, 
and  the  use  of  iastruments  much  more  perfect  than  any  that  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  possessed  [35].  Among  the  vast  numoer  of  places,  the 
position  of  whicn  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy,  1  know  not  if  be  approaches  as  near 
to  truth  in  the  longitude  of  any  one,  as  he  has  done  in  nxing  the  latitude 
of  the  three  cities  which  I  formerly  mentioned  as  a  striking,  though  not 
singular  instance  of  his  exactness. 

These  observations  induce  me  to  adhere  to  an  opinion  which  I  proposed 
in  another  place,t  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  commercial  inter- 
course with  India,  were  seldom  led,  either  by  curiosity  or  the  love  of  gain, 
to  visit  the  more  eastern  parts  of  it.  A  variety  of  particulars  occur  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  Though  Ptolemy  bestows  the  appellation  of  Eny^oria 
on  several  places  situated  on  the  coast  which  stretcnes  from  the  eastem 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  extremity  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  it  is 
uncertain  whether,  from  his  having  eiven  them  this  name,  we  are  to  con- 
sider them  as  harbours  frequented  tyy  ships  from  Egypt,  or  merely  by 
vessels  of  the  country.  Beyond  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  mentions  one  Emporium  only  J  which  plainly  indicates  the  inter- 
course with  this  region  ot  India  to  Have  been  very  inconsiderable.  Had 
voyages  from  the  Fabian  gulf  to  those  countries  of  India  been  as  frequent 
as  to  nave  entitled  Ptolemy  to  specify  so  minutely  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  the  great  number  of  places  which  he  mentions,  he  must,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  have  acquirea  such  information  as  would  have  prevented 
several  great  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen.  Had  it  been  usual  to 
double  cape  Comorin,  and  to  sail  up  the  bay  of  Beng^al  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  some  of  the  ancient  geographers  woula  not  have  b^en  so 
uncertain,  and  others  so  widely  mistaken,  with  respect  to  the  situation  and 
magnitude  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  If  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  had 
oflen  visited  the  ports  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  and  of  the  Great  Bay, 
Ptolemy^s  descriptions  of  them  must  have  been  rendered  more  coirespond- 
ent  to  their  real  form,  nor  could  he  have  believed  several  places  to  lie 
beyond  the  liDe»  which  are  in  truth  some  degrees  on  this  side  of  it 
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But  though  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  may  not  have  extended  to  the 
Further  Inaia,  we  are  certain  that  various  commodities  of  that  country 
were  imported  into  Egjrpt,  and  thence  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  From  circumstances  which  I  have  already 
enumerated,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  these  were  brought  lo 
vessels  of  the  country  to  Musiris,  and  to  the  other  parts  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  which  were  at  that  period  the  staples  of  trade  with  Egypt.  In  a 
country  of  such  extent  as  India,  where  the  natural  productions  are  various, 
and  greatly  diversified  by  art  and  industry,  an  active  domestic  commerce, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  must  have  early  taken  place  among  its  different 
provinces.  '  Of  this  we  have  some  hints  in  ancient  authors ;  and  where  the 
sources  of  information  are  so  few  and  so  scanty,  we  must  rest  satisfied 
with  hints.  Amor^  the  different  classes  or  casts,  into  which  the  people 
of  India  were  divified,  merchants  are  mentioned  as  one,*  from  which  we 
may  conclude  trade  to  have  been  one  of  the  established  occupations  of 
men  in  that  country.  From  the  author  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the 
ErythrsDan  Sea,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coroinandel  coast 
traded  in  vessels  of  their  own  with  those  of  Malabar ;  that  the  interior 
trade  of  Baiygaza  was  considerable  ;  and  that  there  was  at  all  seasons  a 
number  of  countiy  ships  to  be  found  in  the  harbour  of  Musiris.f  By 
Strabo  we  are  informed,  that  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Tapro- 
bane  were  carried  to  different  Emporia  of  India.J  In  this  way,  the 
traders  from  E/^pt  might  be  supplied  with  them,  and  thus  could  finish 
their  voyages  within  the  year,  wnich  must  have  been  protracted  much 
longer  if  they  had  extended  as  far  towards  the  east  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

From  all  this  it  appears  to  be  probable,  that  Ptolemy  derived  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  upon  which  he  founds  his 
calculations,  not  so  much  from  any  direct  and  regular  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  these  countries,  as  from  the  reports  of  a  few  adventurers,  whom 
an  enterprising  spirit,  or  the  love  of  gain,  prompted  to  proceed  beyond  the 
usual  limits  of  navigation. 

Though,  fiom  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  the  trade  with  India  continued  to  be 
carried  on  in  its  former  channel,  ana  both  Rome,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  Constantinople,  the  new  seat  of  government,  were  supplied 
with  the  precious  commodities  of  that  countnrby  the  merchants  of  Alex- 
andria ;  yet,  until  the  rei|[n  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  we  have  no  new  in- 
formation concerning  the  intercourse  with  the  East  by  sea,  or  the  pro^ss 
which  was  made  in  the  discovery  of  its  remote  regions.  Under  Justinian, 
Cosmas,  an  E^ptian  merchant,  in  the  course  of  his  traffic,  made  some 
voyages  to  India,  whence  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Indicopleustes ;  but 
afterwards,  by  a  transition  not  uncommon  in  that  superstitious  aee,  he 
renounced  all  the  concerns  of  this  life,  and  assumed  the  monastic  charac- 
ter. In  the  solitude  and  leisure  of  a  cell,  he  composed  several  works,  one 
of  which,  dignified  by  him  with  the  name  of  Christian  Topography,  has 
reached  us.  The  mam  design  of  it  is  to  combat  the  opinion  of  those  phi- 
losophers, who  assert  the  earth  to  be  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  to  prove  that 
it  is  an  oblong  plane,  of  twelve  thousand  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  of  six  thousand  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  covered  by  the  firmament  as  with  a  canopy  or  vault ;  that  the 
vicissitude  of  day  ana  night  was  occasioned  by  a  mountain  of  prodigious 
height,  situated  in  the  extremities  of  the  north,  round  which  the  sun 
moved ;  that  when  it  appeared  on  one  side  of  this  mountain,  the  earth  was 
illuminated,  when  concealed  on  the  other  side,  the  earth  was  left  involved 
in  darkness.§    But  amidst  those  wild  reveries,  more  suited  to  the  credulity 
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of  his  new  profession,  than  to  the  sound  sense  characteristic  of  that  io 
which  he  was  formerly  engaged,  Cosmas  seems  to  relate  what  he  himself 
had  observed  in  his  travels,  or  what  he  had  learned  from  others,  with  great 
simplicity  and  regard  for  truth. 

He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  west  coast  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  and  pames  several  places  situated  upon  it ;  he  describes 
it  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  pepper  trade,  and  mentions  Male  in  narticular, 
as  one  pf  the  most  frequented  ports  on  that  account.*  From  Male,  it  is 
probable  that  this  side  of  the  continent  has  derived  its  modem  name  of 
Malabar ;  and  the  cluster  of  islands  contmious  to  it  that  of  the  Maldives. 
From  him  too  we  learn,  that  the  island  of  Taprobane,  which  he  supposes 
to  lie  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  west,  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sins  on  the  east,  had  become,  in  consequence  of  this  commo- 
dious situation,  a  great  staple  of  trade  ;  that  into  it  were  imported  the  silk 
of  the  Siiise,  and  the  precious  spices  pf  the  eastern  countries,  which  were 
conveyed  thence  to  all  parts  of  India,  to  Persia,  and  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 
To  this  island  he  gives  tne  name  of  Sielediba«t  nearly  the  same  with  that 
of  Selendib,  or  Serendib,  b^  which  it  is  still  known  all  over  the  East. 

To  Cosmas  we  are  also  mdebted  ibr  the  first  information  of  a  new  rival 
to  the  Romans  in  trade  having  appeared  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  Persians, 
aAer  having  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  and  re-established  the 
line  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  seem  to  have  surmounted  entirely  the  aver- 
sion of  their  ancestors  to  maritime  exertion,  and  made  early  and  vk'oruus 
efforts  in  order  to  apquire  a  share  in  the  lucrative  commerce  with  India. 
All  its  considerable  ports  were  frequented  by  traders  from  Persia,  who,  in 
return  for  some  productions  of  their  own  countiy  in  request  amone  the  In* 
dians,  received  the  precious  commodities,  which  they  conveyed  up  the 
Persian  gulf,  and,  by  means  of  the  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  T^ris,  dis- 
tributed them  through  every  province  of  their  empire.  As  the  voyage  from 
Persia  to  India  was  much  shorter  than  that  from  Egypt,  and  attended  uith 
less  expense  and  danger,  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  in- 
creased rapidly.  A  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Cosmas  which  is  a  stri- 
king[  proof  of  this.  In  most  of  the  cities  of  any  note  in  India  he  found 
Christian  churches  established,  in  which  the  functions  of  religion  were  per- 
formed by  priests  ordained  by  the  archbishop  of  Seleucia,  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  who  continued  sul^'ect  to  his  jurisdiction.^  India 
appears  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  explored  at  this  period  than  it  was 
in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  and  a  ereater  number  of  strangers  seem  to  have 
been  semed  there,  it  is  rcmarKable,  however,  that,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Cosmas,  none  of  these  strangers  were  accustomed  to  visit  the 
eastern  regions  of  Asia,  but  rested  satisfied  with  receiving  their  silk,  their 
spices,  and  other  valuable  productioDS,  as  they  were  imported  into  Ceylon, 
^nd  conveyed  thence  to  the  various  marts  of  India. § 

The  frequency  of  open  hostilities  between  the  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  monarchs  of  Persia,  together  with  the  increasing  rivalship  of 
their  subjects  in  the  trade  with  India,^ave  rise  to  an  event  which  produced 
a  considerable  change  in  the  nature  of  that  commerce.  As  the  use  of  silk, 
both  in  dress  and  furniture,  became  gradually  more  general  in  the  court  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  who  imitated  and  surpassed  the  sovereigns  of  Asia  in 
splendour  and  magnificence  ;  and  as  China,  in  which,  according  to  the 
concurring  testimony  of  oriental  writers^  the  culture  of  silk  was  originally 
known,||  still  continued  to  be  the  only  countiy  which  produced  that  valu- 
able commodi^ ;  the  Persians,  improving  the  advantages  which  their  situ- 
ation  gave  them  over  the  merchants  from  uie  Arabian  gulf,  supplanted  them 
m  all  the  marts  of  India  to  which  silk  was  brought  by  sea  from  the  East 
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Having  it  likewise  in  their  power  to  molest  or  to  cut  off  the  caravaoB, 
whichy  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  for  the  Greek  emijirey  travelled  hy 
land  to  China,  through  the  northern  provinces  of  their  kinedom,  they  en- 
tirely engrossed  that  branch  of  commerce.  Constantinople  was  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  rival  power  for  an  article  which  luxuiy  viewed  and  de- 
sired as  essential  to  elegance.  The  Persians,  with  the  usual  rapacity  of 
monopolists,  raised  the  price  of  silk  to  such  an  exorbitant  hek^ht,*  that  Jufr- 
tinian,  eager  not  only  to  obtain  a  full  and  certain  supply  ota  commodity 
which  was  become  of  indispensable  use,  but  solicitous  to  deliver  the  com- 
merce of  his  subjects  from  the  exactions  of  his  enemies,  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  his  ally,  the  Christian  monarch  of  Abyssinia,  to  wrest  some  por- 
tion of  the  silk  trade  from  the  Persians.  In  this  attempt  he  failed  ;  but 
when  he  least  expected  it,  he,  by  an  unforeseen  event,  attained^  in  some 
measure  [A.  D.  65],  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  Two  Persian 
monks  having  been  employed  as  missionaries  in  some  of  the  Christian 
churches,  which  were  established  (as  we  are  informed  by  Cosmas)  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India,  had  penetrated  into  the  countiy  of  the  Seres  or  China. 
There  they  observed  the  labours  of  the  silkworm,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  arts  of  man  in  working  up  its  productions  into  such  a  variety 
of  elegant  fabrics.  The  prospect  of  gain^  or  perhaps  an  indignant  zeal, 
excitea  by  seeing  this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  engrossed  by  unbe- 
lieving nations,  prompted  them  to  repair  to  Constantinople.  There  they 
explamed  to  the  emperor  the  origin  of  silk,  as  well  as  the  various  modes  of 
preparing  and  manufacturing  it,  mysteries  hitherto  unknown,  or  very  im- 
perfectly understood,  in  Europe ;  and  encouraged  by  his  liberal  promises, 
they  undertook  to  bring  to  tlie  capital  a  sufficient  number  of  those  won- 
denul  insects,  to  whose  labours  man  is  so  much  indebted.  This  they  ac- 
complished by  conveying  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  in  a  hollow  cane.  They 
were  hatched  by  the  heat  of  a  dunghill,  fed  with  the  leaves  of  a  wild 
mulberry  tree,  and  they  multiplied  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
those  climates  where  they  first  became  objects  of  human  attention  and 
care.t  Vast  numbers  of  these  insects  were  soon  reared  in  different  parts 
of  Greece,  particularly  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Sicily  aAerwards  undertook 
to  breed  silkworms  with  equal  success,  and  was  imitated  from  time  to 
time  in  several  towns  of  Itahr.  In  all  these  places  extensive  manufactures 
were  established  and  carriea  on  with  silk  of  domestic  production.  The 
demand  for  silk  from  the  East  diminished  of  course,  tne  subjects  of  the 
Greek  emperors  were  no  longer  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tne  Persians 
for  a  supply  of  it,  and  a  considerable  change  took  place  in  the  nature  of 
the  coounerclal  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  [36]. 


SECTION  III. 


Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Mahomedans  to 
hy  the  Cape  of  Uvoi 


^  _,  „-  ,^ ^^      lopefOnd  ike  Eatab* 

UAmerU  of  the  Portuguese  Dominion  tn  tM  EasL 

About  fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  an  event  happened 
which  occasioned  a  revolution  still  more  considerable  in  the  intercourse  of 
Europe  with  the  East.  Mahomet,  by  publishing  a  new  religion,  seems  to 
have  animated  his  countrymen  with  a  new  spint,  and  to  have  called  forth 
latent  passions  and  talents  into  exertion.    The  greatest  part  of  the  Aia- 
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iMaiiSy  satisfied  from  the  earliest  times  with  national  independence  and  per- 
flonal  liberty,  tended  their  camels,  or  reared  their  palm-trees,  within  the 
precincts  ot  their  own  peninsula,  and  had  little  intercourse  with  the  rest 
iA  mankind,  unless  when  they  sallied  out  to  plunder  a  caravan,  or  to  rob  a 
traveller.  In  some  districts,  however,  they  had  begun  to  add  the  labouis 
of  agriculture,  and  the  business  of  commerce,  to  the  occupations  of  pas- 
toral life.*  These  different  orders  of  men,  when  promptea  by  the  enthu- 
siastic ardour  with  which  the  exhortations  and  example  of  Mahomet 
inspired  them,  displayed  at  once  all  the  zeal  of  missionaries  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  conquerors.  They  spread  the  doctrine  of  their  prophet,  and  ex- 
tended the  dominion  of  his  successors,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  frontier  of  China,  with  a  rapidity  of  success  to  which  there  is  nothii^ 
similar  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind  [A.  C.  1640].  Eg^pt  was  one  of  their 
earliest  conauests ;  and  as  they  settled  in  that  inviting  countiy,  and  kept 
possession  of  it,  the  Greeks  were  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  Alex- 
andria, to  which  they  had  long  resorted  as  the  chief  mart  of  Indian  goods. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  effect  which  the  progress  of  the  Mahomedan  arms 
had  upon  the  commerce  of  £urope  with  India.  Prior  to  their  invasion  of 
Egypt,  the  Arabians  had  subduea  the  great  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  added 
it  to  the  empire  of  their  caliphs.  They  found  Uieir  new  subjects  engaged 
in  prosecuting  that  extensive  trade  with  India,  and  the  countiy  to  the  east 
of  it,  the  commencement  and  progress  of  which  in  Persia  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  and  they  were  so  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  derived 
from  it,  that  they  became  desirous  to  partake  of  them.  Aa  the  active 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  when  roused  to  vigorous  exertions  in  one  line, 
are  most  capable  of  operating  with  force  in  other  directions ;  the  Arabians, 
from  impetuous  warriors,  soon  became  enterprising  merchants.  They  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  tlie  trade  with  India  in  its  former  channel  from  the  Per> 
sian  gulf,  but  it  was  with  that  ardour  which  characterizes  all  the  early 
efforts  of  Mahomet's  followers.  In  a  short  time  they  advanced  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  ancient  navigation,  and  brought  many  of  the  most  pre- 
cious commodities  of  the  East  directly  from  the  countries  which  produced 
them.  In  order  to  engross  all  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  the 
caliph  Omar,t  a  few  years  afier  the  conquest  of  Persia,  founded  the  city 
of  Bassora,  on  the  western  banks  of  the  great  stream  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  command  of 
these  two  rivers,  by  which  goods  imported  from  India  were  conveyed  into 
all  parts  of  Asia.  With  suco  discernment  was  the  situation  chosen,  that 
Bassora  soon  became  a  place  of  trade  hardly  inferior  to  Alexandria. 

This  general  information  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  the  Arabians  with 
India,  which  is  all  that  can  be  derived  from  the  historians  of  that  period,  is 
confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  Relation  of  a  Voyage  fiiom  the  Persian 
eulf  towards  the  east,  written  by  an  Arabian  merchant  in  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era  eight  hundred  and  fiAy-one,  about  two  centuries  afler  Persia 
was  subjected  to  the  caliphs,  and  explained  by  the  Coromentaiy  of  another 
Arabian,  who  had  likewise  visited  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  [37].  This 
curious  relation^  which  enables  us  to  fill  up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  mei^ 
cantile  communication  with  India,  furnishes  materials  for  describing  more 
in  detail  the  extent  of  the  Arabian  discoveries  in  the  East,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  made  them. 

Though  some  have  imagined  that  the  wonderful  property  of  the  magnet, 
by  whidi  it  communicates  such  virtue  to  a  needle  or  slender  rod  of  iron, 
as  to  make  it  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was  Known  in  the  East 
long  before  it  was  observed  in  Europe,  it  b  manifest  both  from  the  rela- 
tioQ  of  the  Mahomedan  merchant,  and  from  much  concuiring  evidencet 
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that  not  only  the  Arabians^  but  the  Chinese,  were  destitute  of  this  faithful 
guide,  and  that  their  mode  of  navigation  was  not  more  adventurous  than 
that  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans.*  They  steered  servilely  along  the  coast, 
seldom  stretching  out  to  sea  so  far  as  to  lose  sight  of  land ;  and  as  they  ' 
shaped  their  course  in  this  timid  manner,  their  mode  of  reckoning  was 
defective,  and  liable  to  the  same  errors  which  I  observed  in  that  of  the 
.Greeks  and  Romans.! 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  progress  of  the  Arabians  to- 
wards the  east  extended  far  beyond  the  gulf  of  Siam,  the  boundary  of 
European  navigation.  They  became  acquainted  with  Sumatra,  and  the 
other  islands  o?  the  great  Indian  ArehipeWo,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Canton  in  China.  Nor  are  these  discoveries  to  be  considered  as 
the  effect  of  the  enterprising  curiosity  of  individuals :  they  were  owing  to 
a  regular  commerce  carried  on  from  the  Persian  gulf  with  China,  and  all 
the  mtermediate  countries.  Many  Mahomedans,  imitating  the  example  of 
the  Persians  described  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  settled  in  India  and  the 
countries  beyond  it.  They  were  so  numerous  in  the  city  of  Canton,  that 
the  emperor  (as  the  Arabian  authors  relate)  permitted  them  to  have  a  cadi 
or  judge  of  their  own  sect,  who  decided  controversies  among  his  country- 
men by  their  own  laws,  and  presided  in  all  the  functions  of  religion.^  In 
other  places  proselytes  were  gained  to  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  the  Ara- 
bian language  was  understooa  and  spoken  in  almost  every  seaport  of  any 
note.  Stiips  from  China  and  different  places  of  India  traded  m  the  Per- 
sian gulf  [38],  and  by  the  frequency  of  mutual  intercourse,  all  the  nations 
of  the  east  became  better  acquainted  with  each  other.§ 

A  striking  proof  of  this  is  the  new  information  concerning  China  and 
India  we  receive  from  the  two  authors  I  have  mentioned.  They  point  out 
the  situation  of  Canton,  now  so  well  known  to  Europeans,  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  exactness.  They  take  notice  of  the  general  use  of  silk 
among  the  Chinese.  They  are  the  first  who  mention  their  celebrated 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  which,  on  account  of  its  delicacy  and  transpa- 
rency, the^  compare  to  glass  [39],  They  describe  the  tea-tree,  and  the 
mode  of  using  its  leaves ;  and  from  the  great  revenue  which  was  levied  (as 
they  inform  us)  from  the  consumption  of  it,  tea  seems  to  have  been  as 
universally  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  Chinese,  in  the  ninth  ccntuiy,  as 
it  is  at  present.|| 

Even  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  India,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  visit,  the  Arabians  had  acauired  more  perfect  informa- 
tion. They  mention  a  great  empire  established  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
governed  by  monarchs  whose  authority  was  paramount  to  that  of  eveiy 
power  in  India.  These  monarchs  were  distii^uished  by  the  appellation 
of  BaleharOj  a  name  yet  known  in  India,ll  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Samorin,  or  emperor  of  Calicut,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
the  first  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  to  India,  possessed  some  portions  of 
their  dominions.  They  celebrate  the  extraordinary  progress  which  the 
Indians  had  made  in  astronomical  knowledge,  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  have  been  little  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  assert  that  in 
this  branch  of  science  they  were  far  superior  to  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  east,  on  which  account  their  sovereign  was  denominated  the 
kin^  of  wisdom.**  Other  peculiarities  in  the  political  institutions,  the  mode 
of  judicial  proceedings,  the  pastimes  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians^ 
particularly  the  excruciating  mortifications  and  penances  of  the  faauirs, 
might  be  produced  as  proofs  of  the  superior  knowledge  which  the  AraDians 
had  acquired  of  the  maimeiB  of  that  people. 

*  Relatkm.  p.  S.  8,  te.        t  Banaodot,  Inqniiy  into  the  fhne  when  the  Mahamedant  flnt  eolwed 
Cbhuh  p.  143.  %  Belntion,  7.    Remarks,  p.  19.    Inqulrr,  p.  171,  Ifce.  (  Relation,  p.  8L 
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The  same  commercial  spirit,  or  religious  zeal,  "which  prompted  the 
Mahomedans  of  Persia  to  visit  the  remotest  re^ons  of  the  East,  animated 
tJie  Christians  of  that  kingdom.  The  Nestorian  churches  planted  in  Persia, 
under  the  protection  first  of  its  native  sovereigns,  and  afterwards  of  its  con- 
<^uerors  the  caliphs,  were  numerous,  and  ^veined  by  respectable  eccle- 
siastics. They  nad  ear^  sent  missionanes  into  India,  and  established 
churches  in  different  parts  of  it,  particularly,  as  I  have  formerly  related, 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  When  the  Arabians  extended  their  navigation  as 
far  as  China,  a  more  ample  field,  both  for  their  commerce  and  their  zeal, 
opened  to  their  view.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  concurring  evidence  of 
Christian  authors,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  two  Mahomedan  travellers,  their  pious  labours  were  attended 
with  such  success,  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  number  of 
Christians  in  India  and  China  was  very  considerable  [401.  As  the  churches 
in  both  these  countries  received  all  their  ecclesiastics  from  Persia,  where 
they  were  ordained  by  the  CaikoUcoa^  or  Nestorian  primate,  whose  supre- 
macy they  acknowlecked,  this  became  a  regular  channel  of  intercourse  and 
intelligence ;  and  to  the  combined  effect  otall  these  circumstances, we  are 
indebted  for  the  information  we  receive  from  the  two  Arabian  writers,* 
concerning  those  regions  of  Asia,  which  the  Greeks  and  Ramans  never 
visited. 

But  while  both  the  Mahomedan  and  Christian  subjects  of  the  Caliphs 
continued  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  Blast,  the  people  of  Eurojpe 
found  themselves  excluded  almost  entirely  from  any  intercourse  with  it. 
To  them  the  great  port  of  Alexandria  was  now  shut,  and  the  new  lords  of 
the  Persian  ^If,  satisfied  with  supplying  the  demand  for  Indian  commo- 
dities in  their  own  extensive  dominions,  neglected  to  convey  them,  by  any 
of  the  usual  channels,  to  the  trading  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
opulent  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  and  other  great  cities  of  Europe,  bore 
this  deprivation  of  luxuries,  to  which  they  had  TOen  long  accustomed,  with 
duch  impatience,  that  all  the  activity  of  commerce  was  exerted,  in  order 
to  find  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  they  deemed  intolerable.  The  difficul- 
ties which  were  to  be  surmounted,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  afford  the 
most  striking  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  commodities  of  the 
East  were  held  at  that  time.  The  silk  of  China  was  purchased  in  Chensi* 
the  westernmost  province  of  that  empire,  and  conveyed  thence  by  a  cara- 
van, in  a  march  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  days,  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus, 
where  it  was  embarked^  and  carried  down  the  stream  of  that  river  to  the 
Caspian.  After  a  dani^rous  voyage  across  that  sea,  and  ascendine  the 
river  Cyrus  as  far  as  it  is  navKable,  it  was  conducted  by  a  short  land  car- 
riage of  five  days  to  the  river  Phasis,t  which  falls  into  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea.  Thence,  by  an  easy  and  well  known  course,  it  was  transported  to 
Constantinople.  The  conveyance  of  commodities  from  tibat  region  of  the 
East,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Indostan,  was  somewhat  less  tedious  and 
operose.  They  were  carried  fjx>m  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  by  a  route 
early  frequented,  and  which  I  have  already  described,  either  to  the  river 
Oxus,  or  directly  to  the  Caspian,  fipom  which  they  held  the  same  course  to 
Constantinople. 

It  is  obvious,  that  only  commodities  of  small  bulk,  and  of  considerable 
value,  could  bear  the  expense  of  such  a  mode  of  conveyance ;  and  in  ref- 
lating the  price  of  those  commodities,  not  only  the  expense,  but  the  risk 
and  danger  of  conveying  them  were  to  be  taken  into  account.  ^  In  their 
journey  across  the  vast  plain,  extending  fiom  Samarcande  to  the  frontier  of 
China,  caravans  were  exposed  to  the  assaults  and  depredations  of  the  Tar- 
tars, the  Huns,  the  Turks,  and  other  roving  tribes  which  infest  the  north- 
east of  Asia,  and  which  have  always  considered  the  merchant  and  traveller 
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fs  llieir  lawful  prey ;  nor  were  they  exempt  from  insult  and  pillage  in  their 
journey  from  the  Cyrus  to  the  Phasis,  through  the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  a 
countnr  noted,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  for  tne  thievish  dispcKsi- 
tion  01  its  inhabitants.  Even  under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  trade  with 
the  East  was  carried  on  with  ardour.  Constantinople  became  a  consider- 
able mart  of  Indian  and  Chinese  commodities,  and  the  wealth  which  flowed 
into  it  in  consequedce  of  this,  not  only  added  to  the  splendour  of  that  great 
city,  but  seems  to  have  retarded  for  some  time  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
of  which  it  was  the  capital. 

As  far  as  we  may  venture  to  conjecture,  from  the  imperfect  information 
of  contemporary  historiaas,  it  was  chiefly  b^  the  mode  oi  conveyance  which 
I  have  described,  perilous  and  operose  as  it  was,  that  Europe  was  supplied 
with  the  commodities  of  the  East  during  more  than  two  centuries. 
Throughout  that  period  the  Christians  and  Mahomedans  were  engaged  in 
almost  uninterrupted  hostilities ;  prosecuted  with  all  the  animosity  which 
rivalship  for  power,  heightened  by  religious  zeal,  naturally  excites.  Under 
circumstances  which  occasionecl  such  alienation,  commercial  intercourse 
could  hardly  subsist,  and  the  merchants  of  Christendom,  either  did  not 
resort  at  all  to  Alexandria  and  the  ports  of  Syria,  the  ancient  staples  for  the 
commodities  of  the  East,  after  they  were  in  possession  of  the  Mahomedans : 
or,  if  the  love  of  gain,  surmounting  their  abhorrence  of  the  Infidels,  prompted 
them  to  visit  the  marts  which  they  had  long  frequented,  it  was  with  much 
caution  and  distrust. 

While  the  difficulties  ofprocuring  the  productions  of  the  East  were  thus 
augmented,  the  people  of  Europe  became  more  desirous  of  obtaining  them. 
Al^ut  this  time  some  cities  of  Italj,  particularly  Amalphi  and  Venice, 
having  acquired  a  greater  degree  ot  security  or  independence  than  they 
formerly  possessed,  began  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  domestic  industry,  with 
an  ardour  and  ingenuitj^  uncommon  in  the  middle  aees.  The  effect  of  these 
exertions  was  such  an  increase  of  wealth,  as  created  new  wants  and  desires, 
and  formed  a  taste  for  elegance  and  luxuiy,  which  induced  them  to  visit 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  gratify  it.  Among  men  in  this  stage  of  their 
advancement,  the  productions  of  India  have  always  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  from  tnis  period  they  were  imported  into  Italy  in  larp^er  quan- 
tities, and  came  into  more  general  use.  Several  circumstances  v^nich  indi- 
cate this  revival  of  a  commercial  spirit,  are  collected  by  the  industrious 
Muratori ;  and  fix)m  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  an  attentive  observer 
may  discern  faint  traces  of  its  progress.* 

Even  in  enlightened  ages,  when  the  transactions  of  nations  are  observed 
and  recorded  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  store  of  historical  materials 
seems  to  be  abundantly  ample,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  opera- 
tions of  commerce,  that  eveiy  attempt  towards  a  regular  deduction  of  them 
has  been  found  an  undertaking^  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  era,  however, 
to  which  I  have  conducted  this  disquisition,  is  one  of  the  periods  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  concerning  which,  history  furnishes  most  scanty  informa- 
tion. As  it  was  chiefly  in  the  Greek  empire,  and  in  some  cities  of  Italy, 
that  any  efforts  were  made  to  procure  the  commodities  of  India,  and  the 
other  regions  of  the  east,  it  is  only  from  the  historians  of  those  countries  we 
can  expect  to  find  any  account  of  that  trade.  But  from  the  age  of 
Mahomet,  until  the  time  when  the  Comneni  ascended  the  throne  ofCon- 
stantinople,  a  period  of  more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half,  the  Byzantine 
history  is  contained  in  meagre  chronicles,  the  compilers  of  which  seldom 
extended  their  views  beyond  the  intrigues  in  the  palace,  the  factions  in  the 
theatre,  or  the  disputes  of  theologians.  To  them  the  monkish  annalists  oi 
the  different  states  and  cities  of  Italy,  during  the  same  period,  are  (if  pos- 
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sible]  far  inferior  in  merit ;  and  in  the  early  accounts  of  those  cities  which 
have  been  most  celebrated  for  tbeir  commercial  spirit,  we  search  with  little 
success  for  the  origin  or  nature  of  that  trade  by  which  they  first  rose  to 
eminence  [41].  It  Is  manifest,  however,  from  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
events  which  nappened  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  tluit  the  Italian 
states,  while  their  coasts  were  continually  infested  hj  the  Mabomedans, 
who  had  made  some  settlements  there,  and  had  subjected  Sicily  almast 
entirely  to  their  dominion,  could  not  trade  with  much  confidence  and  secu- 
rity in  Egypt  and  Syria.  With  what  implacable  hatred  Christians  viewed 
Mabomedans,  as  the  disciules  of  an  impostor,  is  well  known ;  and  as  all  the 
nations  which  professed  the  Christian  faith,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  had 
mingled  the  worship  of  angels  and  saints  with  that  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  nad  adorned  their  churches  with  pictures  and  statues;  tne  true  Mos- 
lems considered  themselves  as  the  onl^  assertors  of  the  unity  of  God,  and 
beheld  Christians  of  every  denomination  with  abhorrence,  as  idolaters. 
Much  time  was  requisite  to  soflen  this  mutual  animosity,  so  far  as  to  render 
intercourse  in  any  degree  cordial. 

Meanwhile  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East  continued  not  only  to 
spread  in  Italy,  but,  from  imitation  of  the  Italians,  or  from  some  improve- 
ment in  their  own  situation,  the  people  of  Marseilles  and  other  towns  of 
France  on  the  Mediterram^an  became  e<}ua1]y  fond  of  them.  But  the  profits 
exacted  by  the  merchants  of  Amalphi  or  Venice,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived those  precious  commodities,  were  so  exorbitant  as  prompted  them 
to  make  some  effort  to  supply  their  own  demands.  With  this  view  they 
not  only  opened  a  trade  with  Constantinople,  but  ventured  at  times  to  visit 
the  ports  of  £gy]^t  and  Syria.*  This  eaeemess  of  the  Europeans,  on  the 
one  nand,  to  obtain  the  productions  of  India,  and,  on  the  other  band,  con- 
siderable advantages  which  both  the  caliphs  and  their  subjects  derived 
from  the  sale  of  them,  induced  both  so  far  to  conceal  their  reciprocal  an- 
tipathy as  to  cany  on  a  traffic  manifestly  for  their  common  benefit.  How 
far  this  traffic  extended,  and  in  what  mode  it  was  conducted  by  these  new 
adventurers,  the  scanty  information  which  can  be  gathered  from  contem- 

Soraiy  writers  does  not  enable  me  to  trace  with  accuracy.  It  is  probable, 
owever,  that  this  communication  would  have  produced  insensibly  its 
usual  effect,  of  familiarising  and  reconciling  men  of  hostile  principles  and 
discordant  manners  to  one  another,  and  a  regular  commerce  might  have 
been  established  gradually  between  Christians  and  Mabomedans,  upon 
such  equal  terms,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  might  have  received  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  East  by  the  same  channels  in  which  they  were  formeriy 
conveyed  to  them,  first  by  the  Tynans,  then  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria, 
next  By  the  Romans,  ana  at  last  by  the  subjects  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
empire. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  influence  of  this  erowiiig  corres- 
pondence, it  was  prevented  from  operating  with  full  effect  by  the  crusades, 
or  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  during  two  cen- 
turies occupied  the  professors  of  the  two  rival  religions,  and  contributed  to 
alienate  them  more  than  ever  from  each  other.  I  have,  in  another  work,t 
contemplated  mankind  while  under  the  dominion  of  this  frenzy,  the  most 
singular  perhaps,  and  the  lon^st  continued,  of  any  that  occurs  in  the  fais- 
toiy  of  our  species  ;  and  I  pointed  out  such  effects  of  it  upon  government, 
upon  property,  upon  manners  and  taste,  as  were  suited  to  what  were  then 
the  objects  of  my  inquiiy.  At  present  my  attention  is  confined  to  observe 
the  commercial  consequences  of  the  crusades,  and  how  far  they  contributed 
to  retard  or  to  promote  the  conveyance  of  Indian  commodities  into  Europe* 
To  fix  an  idea  of  peculiar  sanctity  to  that  country,  which  the  author  of 
our  religion  selected  as  the  place  of  his  residence  while  on  earth,  and  io 
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which  he  accomplished  the  redemption  of  mankind,  ia  a  sentiment  so 
nattiral  to  the  human  mind,  that,  from  the  first  establishment  of  Christiamtj^ 
the  visiting  of  the  holy  places  in  Judea  was  considered  as  an  exercise  of 
piety,  tending  powerfully  to  awaken  and  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  devotion. 
Tlirou^h  succeeding  ages  the  practice  continued  and  increased  in  every  part 
of  Christendom.  When  Jerusalem  was  subjected  to  the  Mahomedan  em- 
pire, and  danger  was  added  to  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  a  distant  pil- 
grima^,  the  undertaking  was  viewed  as  still  more  meritorious.  It  was 
sometimes  enjoined  as  a  penance  to  be  performed  by  heinous  transgressors. 
It  was  more  frequently  a  duty  undertaken  with  voluntary  zeal,  and  in  both 
cases  it  was  deemed  an  expiation  for  all  past  offences.  From  various 
causes,  which  I  have  elsewhere  enumerated,*  these  pious  visits  to  the  Holy 
Land  multiplied  amazingly  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Not 
onl]^  indiviauals  in  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  life,  but  persons  of  su- 
perior condition,  attended  by  large  retinues,  and  numerous  caravans  of 
opulent  pilgrims,  resorted  to  Jerusalem. 

In  all  their  operations,  however,  men  have  a  wonderful  dexterity  in  min- 
gling some  attention  to  interest  with  those  functions  which  seem  to  be  most 
purely  spiritual.  The  Mahomedan  caravans,  which,  in  obedience  to  the 
raj  unctions  of  their  religion,  visit  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca,  are  not  com- 
posed, as  I  shall  hereatter  explain  more  tully,  of  devout  pilerrims  only,  but 
of  merchants,  who,  both  in  going  and  returning;,  are  provided  with  such  an 
assortment  ot  goods  that  they  cany  on  a  considerable  traffict  Even  the 
^(^uirs  of  India,  whose  wild  enthusiasm  seems  to  elevate  them  above  all 
solicitude  about  the  concerns  of  this  world,  have  rendered  their  frequent 
pilgrimages  subservient  to  their  interest,  by  trading  in  every  countiy 
through  which  they  travel  [42].  In  like  manner,  it  was  not  by  devotion 
alone  that  such  numerous  bands  of  Christian  pilgrims  were  induced  to  visit 
Jerusalem.  To  many  of  them  commerce  was  the  chief  motive  of  under- 
taking that  distant  voyage  ;  and,  by  exchanging  the  productions  of  Europe 
for  the  more  valuable  commodities  of  Asia,  particularly  those  of  India, 
which  at  that  time  were  diffused  through  every  part  ot  the  caliph's  do- 
minions, they  enriched  themselves,  and  furnished  their  countrymen  with 
such  an  additional  supply  of  eastern  luxuries  as  augmented  their  relish  for 
them-t 

But  how  faint  soever  the  lines  ma^  be,  which,  prior  to  the  crusades, 
mark  the  influence  of  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  East  upon  commerce, 
they  became  so  conspicuous,  after  the  commencement  of  these  expeditions, 
as  to  meet  the  eye  of  every  observer.  Various  circumstances  concurred 
towards  this,  from  an  enumeration  of  which  it  will  appear,  that,  by  attending 
to  the  progr^s  and  effects  of  the  crusades,  considerable  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  subject  of  my  inquiries.  Great  armies,  conducted  by  the  most 
illustrious  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe,  and  composed  of  men  of  the  most 
enterprising  spirit  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  it,  marched  towards  Palestine, 
through  countries  far  advanced  beyond  those  which  they  lefl,  in  every 
species  of  improvement.  They  beheld  the  dawn  of  prosperity  in  the 
republics  of  Italy,  which  had  begun  to  vie  with  each  other  m  the  arts  of 
industry,  and  in  their  efforts  to  engross  the  lucrative  commerce  with  the 
East.  They  next  admired  the  more  advanced  state  of  opulence  and  splen- 
dour in  Constantinople,  raised  to  a  pre-eminence  above  all  the  cities  then 
known,  by  its  extensive  trade,  particularly  that  which  it  carried  on  with 
India  and  the  countries  beyond  it.  They  afterwards  served  in  those  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  through  which  the  commodities  of  the  east  were  usually 
conveyed,  and  became  masters  of  several  cities  which  had  been  staples  of 
that  trade.    They  established  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  subsided 
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near  two  hundred  years. '  They  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  governed  it  above  half  a  centuiy.  Amidst  such  a  variety  of 
events  and  operations,  the  ideas  of  the  fierce  warriors  of  Europe  gradually 
opened  and  improved  :  they  became  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  arts 
01  the  people  whom  tney  subdued ;  they  observed  the  sources  of  their 
wealth,  and  availed  themselves  of  all  this  Knowledge.  Antioch  and  I'yi^, 
when  conquered  by  the  crusaders,  were  flourishing  cities  inhabited  by 
opulent  merchants,  who  supplied  all  the  nations  trading  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  the  productions  of  the  East  ;*  and,  as  far  as  can  be  fathered  from 
incidental  occurrences  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  the  holy  war  (who, 
being  niostly  priests  and  monks,  hacl  their  attention  directed  toobiects  very 
different  from  those  relatincr  to  commerce),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
both  in  Constantinople  while  subject  to  the  Franks,  and  in  the  ports  of 
Syria  acquired  by  tne  Christians,  the  long  established  trade  with  the  East 
continued  to  be  protected  and  encouragra. 

But  thoueh  commerce  may  have  been  only  a  secondaiy  object  with  the 
martial  leaders  of  the  crusaaes,  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the 
Turks  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  Soldans  of  Egypt  on  the  other,  it  was 
the  primary  object  with  the  associates,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they 
carried  on  their  operations.  Numerous  as  the  armies  were  which  assumed 
the  cross,  and  enterprising  as  the  fanatical  zeal  wa.s  with  which  they  were 
animated,  they  could  not  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  or  even  have 
reached  the  seat  of  their  warfare,  without  securing  the  assistance  of  the 
Italian  states.  None  of  the  other  European  powers  could  either  funiish  a 
sufficient  number  of  transports  to  convey  the  armies  of  the  crusaders  to  ihe 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  whence  they  marched  to  Constantinople,  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous ;  or  were  able  to  supply  them  with  militaiy  stores  and 

F provisions  in  such  abundance  as  to  enable  them  to  invade  a  distant  country, 
n  all  the  successive  expeditions  the  fleets  of  the  Genoese,  of  the  Pisans, 
or  of  the  Venetians,  kept  on  the  coast  as  the  armies  advanced  by  land,  and, 
supplying  them  from  time  to  time  with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed 
all  the  profits  of  a  branch  of  commerce  which  in  every  age  has  been  ex- 
tremely lucrative.  It  was  with  all  the  interested  attention  of  merchants 
that  the  Italians  afforded  their  aid.  On  the  reduction  of  any  place  in 
which  they  found  it  for  their  interest  to  settle,  they  obtained  from  the  cru- 
saders valuable  immunities  of  different  kinds ;  freedom  of  trade  ;  an  abate- 
ment of  the  usual  duties  paid  for  what  was  imported  and  exported,  or  a 
total  exemption  from  them  ;  the  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  cities, 
and  of  extensive  streets  in  others ;  and  a  privil^e  granted  to  every  person 
who  resided  within  their  precincts,  or  who  traded  under  their  protection, 
of  being  tried  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  judges  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment.! In  consequence  of  so  many  advantages,  we  can  trace,  dunnc^  the 
progress  of  the  crusades,  a  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  of  power  in  all 
the  commercial  states  of  Italy.  Every  port  open  to  trade  was  frequented 
by  their  merchants,  who,  having  now  en^^rossed  entirely  the  commerce  of 
the  East,  strove  with  such  active  emulation  to  find  new  markets  for  the 
commodities  which  it  furnished,  that  they  extended  a  taste  for  them  to 
many  parts  of  Europe  in  which  they  had  nitherto  been  little  known. 

Two  events  happened,  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  Holy  War,  which 
by  acquiring  to  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  the  possession  of  several  pro- 
vmces  in  the  Greek  empire,  enabled  them  to  supply  Europe  more  abun- 
dantly with  all  the  productions  of  the  East.  The  nrst  was  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  in  the  year  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  four,  by  the 
Venetians  and  the  leaders  of  the  fourth  crusade.  An  account  of  the  pofitica! 
interests  and  intrigues  which  formed  this  alliance,  and  tuned  the  haUawed 
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annSy  destined  to  deliver  the  bolr  city  iJx>m  the  dominion  of  infidels,  against 
a  Christian  monarchy  is  foreign  uom  the  design  of  this  Disquisition.  Con- 
stantinople was  taken  bj  storm,  and  plundered  by  the  confederates.  An 
earl  of  Flanders  was  placed  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  dominions  which 
still  remained  subject  to  the  successors  of  Constantino  were  divided  into 
four  parts,  one  of  which  being  allotted  to  the  new  emperor,  for  supporting 
the  dignity  and  expense  of  government,  an  equal  oartition  of  the  other 
three  was  made  between  the  Venetians  and  the  chiefs  of  the  crusade. 
The  former,  who,  both  in  concertipg  and  conducting  this  enterprise,  kept 
their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  what  might  be  most  for  the  emolument  of  their 
commerce,  secured  the  territories  of  greatest  value  to  a  trading  people. 
They  obtained  some  part  of  the  PelofKMinesus,  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
flourishiitt;  manufactures,  particularly  of  silk.  They  became  masters  of 
several  of  the  lai]gest  and  best  cultivated  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
established  a  chain  of  settlements,  partly  militaiT  andpartljr  commercial, 
extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bosphorus.*  Manj  Venetians  settled  in 
Constantinople;  and  without  obstruction  from  their  warlike  associates, 
little  attentive  to  the  arts  of  industry,  they  enpossed  the  various  branches 
of  trade  which  had  so  lon^  enriched  that  capital.  Two  of  these  particu- 
larly attracted  their  attention  ;  the  silk  trade,  and  that  with  India.  From 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  mostly  in  Greece,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  that  silkwormsi  which  he  fint  introduced  into  Europe,  were  reared. 
The  product  of  their  labours  was  manufactured  into  stuffs  of  various  kinds, 
in  many  cities  of  the  empire.  But  it  was  in  Constantinople,  the  seat  of 
opulence  and  luxuiy,  that  the  demand  for  a  commodity  of  such  high  price 
was  greatest,  and  there,  of  consequence,  the  commerce  of  silk  naturally- 
centred.  In  assorting  cargoes  for  the  several  ports  in  which  they  traded, 
the  Venetians  had  for  some  time  found  silk  to  ne  an  essential  article,  as  it 
continued  to  grow  more  and  more  into  request  in  eveiy  part  of  Europe. 
By  the  residence  of  so  many  of  their  citizens  in  Constantinople,  and  by  the 
immunities  granted  to  them,  they  not  only  procured  silk  in  such  abundance, 
and  on  such  terms  as  enabled  them  to  carry  on  trade  more  extensively, 
and  with  greater  profit  than  formerly,  but  they  became  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  silk  manufacture,  as  induced  them  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  it  in  their  own  dominions.  The  measures 
taken  for  this  purpose  by  individuals,  as  well  as  the  regulations  framed 
by  the  state,  were  concerted  with  so  much  prudence,  aiKl  executed  with 
such  success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  silk  fabrics  of  Venice  vied  with  those 
of  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  contributed  both  to  enrich  the  republic,  and 
to  enlaige  the  sphere  of  its  commerce.  At  the  same  time  the  Venetians 
availed  themselves  of  the  influence  which  they  had  acquired  in  Constan- 
tinoi>le,  in  order  to  improve  their  Indian  trade.  The  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire,. besides  the  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  productions  of  the 
East,  which  it  enjoyed  in  common  witn  the  other  commercial  cities  of 
Europe,  received  a  considerable  portion  of  them  by  a  channel  peculiar  to 
itself?  Some  of  the  most  valuable  commodities  ot  India  and  China  were 
conveyed  over  land,  by  routes  which  I  have  described,  to  the  Black  sea, 
and  thence  by  a  short  naykation  to  Constantinople.  To  this  market,  the 
best  stored  of  any  except  Alexandria,  the  Venetians  bad  now  easy  access, 
and  the  goods  which  they  purchased  there  made  an  addition  of  great  con- 
sequence to  what  they  were  accustomed  to  acquire  in  the  ports  of  £^pt 
and  S^ria.  Thus,  while  the  Latin  empire  in  Constantinc^e  subsisted,  the 
Venetians  possessed  such  advantages  over  all  their  riyals,  that  their  com* 
merce  extended  greatly,  and  it  was  chiefly  from  them  every  part  of  Ekuope 
received  the  commodities  of  the  East 
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The  other  event  which  I  had  io  view,  was  the  subversion  of  the  dotni* 
nioD  of  the  Latins  in  Constantinople,  and  tiie  re-establishment  of  the  imperial' 
family  on  the  throne.  This  was  effected  after  a  period  of  fiftj-seven^ears/ 
partly  by. a  transient  effort  of  vigour,  with  which  indij^nation  at  a  foreign 
yoke  animated  the  Greeks,  and  parly  by  the  powerful  assistance  which 
they  received  from  the  republic  ot  Genoa.  The  Genoese  were  so  sensible 
of  the  advantages  which  the  Venetians,  their  rivals  in  trade,  derived  from 
their  union  witn  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople,  that,  in  order  to 
deprive  them  of  these,  they  surmounted  the  most  deep-rooted  prejudices 
of  their  age,  and  combined  with  the  schematic  Greeks  to  aethrone  a 
monarch  protected  by  the  papal  power,  setting  at  defiance  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican,  which  at  that  time  made  the  greatest  princes  tremble.  This 
undertaking,  bold  and  impious  as  it  was  then  deemed,  proved  successful. 
In  recompense  for  their  signal  services,  the  gi'?.titude  or  weakness  of  the 
Greek  empeior,  amone  other  donations,  bestowed  upon  the  Genoese  Pera, 
the  chief  suburb  of  Constantinople,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  empire, 
together  with  such  exemption  from  the  accustomed  duties  on  goods  im- 
ported and  exported,  as  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  over  every  com-' 
petitor  in  trade.  With  the  vigilant  attention  of  merchants,  the  Genoese 
availed  themselves  of  this  favourable  situation.  They  surrounded  their 
new  settlement  in  Pera  with  fortifications.  They  rendered  their  ketones 
on  the  adjacent  coast  places  of  strength.*  Tney  were  masters  of  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople  more  than  the  Greeks  tHemselves.  The  whole 
trade  of  the  Black  sea  came  into  their  bands ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this, 
thej  took  possession  of  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  the  modem 
Crimea,  and  rendered  Caffa,  its  principal  town,  the  chief  seat  of  their 
trade  with  the  East,  and  the  port  in  which  all  its  productions,  conveyed 
to  the  Black  sea  by  the  different  routes  1  have  formerly  described,  were 
landedt  [43]. 

In  consequence  of  this  revolution,  Genoa  became  the  greatest  commereial 
power  in  Europe ;  and  if  the  enterprisiiig  industry  and  intrepid  courage  of 
its  citizens  had  been  under  the  direction  of  wise  domestic  policy,  it  might 
have  loi^  held  that  rank.  But  never  was  there  a  contrast  more  striking^ 
than  between  the  internal  administration  of  the  two  rival  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa.  In  the  former,  government  was  conducted  with  steady 
systematic  prudence ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  consistent  with  nothinj^  but  a 
iondoess  for  novelty,  and  a  propensity  to  charge.  The  one  enjoyed  a 
perpetual  calm,  the  other  was  agitated  with  all  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of 
faction.  The  increase  of  wealth,  which  flowed  into  Genoa  from  the  exer- 
tions of  its  merchants,  did  not  counterbalance  the  defects  in  its  political 
constitution ;  and  even  in  its  most  prosperous  state  we  may  discern  the 
appearance  of  symptoms  which  foreboded  a  diminution  oTits  opulence 
and  power. 

As  lon^,  however,  as  the  Genoese  retained  the  ascendant  which  they 
bad  accoutred  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  Venetians  felt  their  commercial 
transactions  with  it  to  be  carried  on  upon  such  unequal  terms,  that  their 
merchants  visited  Constantinople  seldom,  and  with  reluctance ;  and  in 
order  to  procure  the  commodities  of  the  East  in  such  quantities  as  were 
demanded  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe  which  they  wqre  accustomed 
to  supply,  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  ancient  staples  of  that  trade. 
Of  these  Alexandria  was  the  chief,  and  the  most  abundantly  supplied,  as 
the  conveyance  of  Indian  goods  by  land  through  Asia,  to  any  oi  the  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  was  often  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incursions 
of  Turks,  Tartars,  and  other  hordes,  which  successively  desolated  that 
fertile  cotmtry,  or  contended  for  the  dominioD  of  it.   But  under  the  ipilitaiy 
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auad  vigoioin  govenment  of  the  soldans  of  the  Mamelukes,  secunty  an  - 
order  were  steadily  maintained  in  Egypt,  and  trade,  though  loaded  with 
heavy  duties,  was  open  to  all.  In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
Genoese  in  eneprossing  the  commerce  of  Constantinople  and  the  Black 
sea  [44],  the  Venetians  found  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  enlazge  their 
transactions  with  Alexandria. 

But  such  an  avowed  intercourse  with  infidels  being  considered,  in  that 
age,  as  unbecoming  the  character  of  Christians,  the  senate  of  Venice,  in 
onler  to  silence  its  own  scruples,  or  those  of  its  subjects,  had  recourse  to 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  pope,  who  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
power  to  dbpense  with  the  rigorous  observation  of  the  most  sacred  laws, 
and  obtained  permission  from  him  to  fit  out  annually  a  specified  nuniber  of 
ships  from  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  [45].  Under  this  sanction  the 
republic  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  soldans  of  Egypt,  on 
equitable  terms ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  senate  appobted  one  consul 
to  reside  in  Alexandria,  and  another  in  Damascus,  in  a  public  character, 
and  to  exercise  a  mercantile  jurisdiction,  authorized  by  the  soldans.  Under 
their  protection,  Venetian  merchants  and  artisans  settled  in  each  of  these 
cit  ies.  Ancient  prejudices  and  antipathies  were  forgotten,  and  their  mutual 
interests  established,  for  the  first  time,  a  fair  and  open  trade  between 
Christians  and  Mahomedans.* 

While  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  were  alternately  makine  those  extra<* 
ordinary  efforts,  in  order  to  engross  all  the  advantages  of  supplying  Europe 
with  the  productions  of  the  East,  the  republic  of  Florence,  onginally  a 
commercial  democracy,  applied  with  such  persevering  vigjour  to  trade^ 
and  the  genius  of  the  pneople,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  institutions, 
were  so  favourable  to  its  progress,  that  the  state  advanced  rapidly  in 
power  and  the  people  in  opulence.  But  as  the  Florentines  did  not  possess 
any  commodious  seaport,  their  active  exertions  were  directed  chiefiy  towards 
the  improvement  ot  their  manufactures,  and  domestic  industnr.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Florentine  manufactures  of 
various  kind^  particularly  those  of  silk  and  woollen  cloth,  appear,  from 
the  enumeration  of  a  well-informed  historian,  to  have  been  veiy  considera- 
ble.! The  connexion  which  they  formed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  by 
fumishiif^  them  with  the  productions  of  their  own  industiy,  led  them  to 
engage  in  another  branch  of  trade,  that  of  banking.  In  this  they  soon 
became  so  eminent,  that  the  money  transactions  of  almost  eveiy  kingdom 
in  Europe  passed  through  their  nands,  and  in  many  of  them  they  were 
intrusted  with  the  collection  and  administration  of  the  public  revenues. 
In  consequence  of  the  activity  and  success  with  which  they  conducted 
their  manufactures  and  money  transactioas,  the  former  always  attended 
with  certain  though  moderate  profit,  the  latter  lucrative  in  a  nigh  degree, 
at  a  period  when  neither  the  interest  of  money,  nor  the  premium  on  bills  ox 
exchange,  was  settled  with  accuracy,  Florence  became  one  of  the  first 
cities  in  Christendom,  and  many  of  its  citizens  extremely  opulent.  Cosmo 
di  Medici,  the  head  of  a  family  which  rose  from  obscurity  oy  its  success  in 
trade,  was  reckoned  the  most  wealthy  merchant  ever  known  in  Europe  4 
and  in  acts  of  public  munificence,  as  well  as  of  private  eenerosity,  in  the 
patronage  of  learning,  and  in  the  encounigement  of  useful  and  elegant  arts, 
no  monarch  of  the  age  could  vie  with  him.  Whether  the  Medici,  in  their 
first  mercantile  transactions,  carried  on  a^y  commerce  with  the  East,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  [46].  It  is  more  probable,  I  should  think, 
that  their  trade  was  confined  to  the  same  articles  with  that  of  their  coun- 
tiymen.    But  as  aeon  as  the  commonwealth,  by  the  conquest  of  Pisa 
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t^<.  C,  1406],  had  acquired  a  communication  with  the  ocean,  Cosmo  dr 
lediciy  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  its  afi&irs,  endeavoured  to  procure 
for  his  country  a  share  in  that  lucrative  commerce  which  had  raised  Venice 
and  Grenoa  so  far  above  all  the  other  Italian  states.  With  this  view  am* 
bassadors  were  sent  to  Alexandria  [A.  C.  1425J,  in  order  to  prevail  with 
the  soldan  to  open  that  and  the  other  ports  of  his  dominions  to  the  subjects 
of  the  republic,  and  to  admit  them  to  a  participation  in  all  the  commercial 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  Venetians.  The  negotiation  termi- 
nated  with  such  success,  that  the  Florentines  seem  to  have  obtained  some 
share  in-  the  Indian  trade  [47] ;  and  soon  aAer  this  period,  we  find  spices 
enumerated  among  the  commodities  imported  by  the  Florentines  into 
England.* 

ki  some  parts  of  this  Disquisition,  concerning  the  nature  and  course  of 
trade  with  the  £ast,  I  have  been  obliged  to  grope  my  way,  and  often 
under  the  guidance  of  veiy  feeble  lights.  But  as  we  are  now  approach- 
ing to  the  period  when  the  modem  ideas,  with  respect  to  the  importance 
of  commerce,  be^n  to  unfold,  and  attention  to  its  progress  and  effects  be- 
came a  more  considerable  object  of  policy,  we  may  hope  to  carry  on  what 
researches- yet  remain  to  be  made,  with  greater  certainty  and  precision. 
To  this  growing  attention  we  are  indebted  for  the  account  which  Marino 
Sanudo,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  gives  of  the  Indian  trade,  as  carried  on  by 
his  countrymen  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
were  supplied,  as  he  informs  us,  with  the  productions  of  the  £ast  in  two^ 
different  ways.  Those  of  small  bulk  and  nieb  value,  such  as  cloves,  nut' 
megs,  mace,  gems,  pearls,  &c.  were  conveyeduom  the  Persian  gulf,  up  the 
Tigris  to  Bassora,  and  thence  to  Bagdat,  from  which  they  were  carried  to 
some  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  All  more  bulky  goo^  such  as  pepper, 
g^n^r,  cinnamon,  &c.  together  with  some  portion  of  the  more  valuable 
articles,  were  conveyed  by  the^ancient  route  to  the  Red  sea,  and  thence 
across  the  Desert,  and  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  goods  received 
by  the  former  route  were,  as  Sanudo  observes,  of  superior  quality ;  butr 
from  the  tediousness  and  expense  of  a  distant  land  carriage,  the  supply  was* 
often  scanty,  nor  can  he  conceal  (though  contraiy  to  a  favourite  project 
which  he  bad  in  view  when  he  wrote  the  treatise  to  which  I  refer^  toat, 
from  the  state  of  the  countries  through  which-  the  caravans  passea,  this* 
mode  of  conveyance  was  frequently  precarious  and  attended  with  danger.! 

It  was  in  Alexandria  only  that  the  Venetians  found  always  a  certain  and 
full  supply  of  Indian  goods ;  and  as  these  were  conveyed  thither  chiefly 
by  water  carriage,  they  might  have  purchased  them  at  a  moderate  price, 
it  the  soldans  had  not  imposed  upon  them  duties  which  amounted  to  a 
third  part  of  their  full  value.  Unaer  this  and  every  other  disadvantag[e, 
however,  it  was  necessaiy  to  procure  them,  as  from  many  concurring  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  a  more  extensive  intercourse  established  among' 
the  different  nations  of  £urope,  the  demand  for  them  continued  to  increase 
greatly  during  the  fourteentn  centuir.  By  the  irruptions  of  the  various 
hostile  tribes  of  barbarians,  who  tooK  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  that  powerful  bond  by  which  the  Romans  had  united  together  alt 
the  people  of  their  vast  empire  was  entirely  dissolved,  and  such  discour- 
agement was  given  to  the  communication  of  one  nation  with  another,  as 
would  appear  altogether  incredible,  if  the  evidence  of  it  rested  wholly 
upon  the  testimony  of  historians,  and  were  not  confirmed  by  what  is  still 
more  authentic,  tne  express  enactment  of  laws.  Several  statutes  of  this 
kind,  which  disgrace  the  jurisprudence  of  almost  every  European  nation,  I 
have  enumerated  and  explained  in  another  work.}  But  wnen  the  want» 
and  desires  of  men  multiplied,  and  they  found  that  other  countries  could 
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fumish  the  means  of  supplying  and  gratifying^  them,  the  hostile  sentiments 
n^hich  kept  nations  at  a  distance  from  each  other  abated,  and  mutual  cof- 
respondence  gradually  took  place.  From  the  time  of  the  crusades,  which 
first  brought  people  terdly  known  to  one  another  to  associate,  and  to  act  b 
concert  miring  two  centuries  in  pursuit  of  one  common  end,  several  cir- 
cumstances had  co-operated  towards  accelerating  this  general  intercourse/ 
The  people  around  the  Baltic,  hitherto  dreaded  and  aohoned  by  the  rest 
of  Europe  as  pirates  and  invaders,  assumed  more  pacific  manners,  and 
began  now  to  visit  their  neighbours  as  merchants.  Occurrences  foreign 
from  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiiy  united  them  together  in  the  power- 
ful commercial  confederacy  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  name 
of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  led  them  to  establish  the  staple  of  their  trade 
with  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  in  Bruges.  Thither  the  merchants  of 
Italy,  particularly  those  of  Venice,  resorted :  and  in  return  for  the  produc 
tionsof  the  East»  and  the  manufactures  of  their  own  country,  they  received 
not  only  the  naval  stores  and  other  commodities  of  the  North,  but  a  consi 
derable  supply  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  in  various  provinces  of 
Germany,  the  most  valuable  and  productive  of  any  known  at  that  time  ia 
Europe.*^  Bruges  continued  to  be  the  great  mart  or  storehouse  o(  Euit)- 
pean  trade  duniw  the  period  to  which  my  inquiries  extend.  A  regular 
communication,  tormerly  unknown,  was  kept  up  therq  among  all  the  kii^-t 
doms  into  which  our  continent  is  divided,  and  we  are  enabled  to  account  for 
the  rapid  progress  of  Uie  Italian  states  in  wealth  and  power,  by  observing 
how  much  their  trade,  the  source  from  which  both  were  derived,  must  have 
augmented  upon  the  vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Asiatic  goodSf 
when  all  the  extensive  countries  towards  the  nortn-east  of  Europe  were 
opened  for  their  reception. 

Durii^  this  prosperous  and  improving  state  of  Indian  commerce,  Venice 
receivecf  from  one  of  its  citizens  such  new  information  concerning  the 
countries  which  produced  die  precious  commodities  diat  formed  the  most 
valuable  article  of  its  trade,  as  gave  an  idea  of' their  opulence,  their  popu" 
lation,  and  their  extent,  which  rose  far  above  all  the  former  conceptions  of 
Europeans.  From  the  time  that  the  Mahomcdans  became  masters  of 
Egypt,  as  no  Christian  was  permitted  to  pass  through  their  dominions  to 
tt^  East,!  the  direct  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  India  ceased  entirely. 
The  account  of  India  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  last  which  the  nations  of  the  West  received  from  any 
person  who  had  visited  that  countiy.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  spirit  of  commerce,  now  become  more  enterprising,  and 
more  eaeer  to  discover  ne\y  routes  which  led  to  wealth,  induced  Marco 
Polo,  a  Venetian  of  a  noble  family,  after  trading  for  some  time  in  many  of 
the  opulent  cities  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  to  penetrate  into  the  more  eastern* 
parts  of  that  continent,  as  far  as  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan  on  the  fron* 
tier  of  China.  During  the  course  of  twenty-six  years,  partly  employed 
in  mercantile  transactions,  and  partly  in  conducting  negotiations  with  which 
the  Great  Khan  intrusted  him,  he  explored  many  regions  of  the  east  which 
no  European  had  ever  visited. 

He  describes  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  the-  name  by  which  China 
is  still  known  in  many  parts  of  the  East,t  ^"^  travelled  through  it  fipom 
Chambalu,  or  Peking,  on  its  northern  frontiers^  to  some  of  its  most  soath- 
em  provinces.  He  visited  difierent  parts  of  Indostan,  and  is  the  first  who 
mentions  Bengal  and  Guzzerat,  by  their  present  names,  as  great  and  opu- 
lent kingdoms.  Besides  what  he  discovered  on  his  joumeys  by  land,  he 
made  more  than  one  voyage  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  acquired  some  infor- 
mation concerning  an  island  which  he  caHs  Zipangri  or  Cfipange^  probably 
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Japan.  He  visited  in  peison  Java,  Sumatra,  and  several  islands  contiguous 
to  tbem,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  as  far  as  thejnilf 
of  Cambay,  to  all  which  he  gives  the  names  that  they  now  bear.  This 
was  the  most  extensive  survey  hitherto  made  of  the  East,  and  the  most 
complete  description  of  it  ever  given  by  any  European ;  and,  in  an  age 
which  had  hardly  any  knowledge  of  those  regions  but  what  was  derived 
from  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  not  only  the  Venetians,  but  all  the  people 
of  Europe,  were  astonished  at  the  discoveiy  of  immense  countries  open  to 
their  view  beyond  what  had  hitherto  been  reputed  the  utmost  boundaiy 
of  the  earth  in  that  quarter  [481 

But  while  men  of  leisure  and  speculation  occupied  themselves  with  exa- 
mining the  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo,  which  gave  rise  to  conjectures  and 
theories  productive  of  most  important  consequences  ;  an  event  happened 
that  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  had  a  most  conspicuous  effect 
upon  the  course  of  that  trade,  the  progress  of  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
trace. 

The  event  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  final  conc^uest  of  the  Greek  empire 
by  Mahomet  II.  [A.'  D.  1453],  and  the  establishing  the  seat  of  the  Turxish 
g[oveminent  in  Constantinople.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  great  revolu- 
tion was,  that  the  Genoese  residing  in  Pera,  involved  in  the  general  cala- 
mity, were  obliged  not  only  to  abandon  that  settlement,  but  all  those  which 
the^  had  made  on  the  adjacent  sea  coast,  after  they  had  been  in  their  pos- 
session near  two  centuries.  Not^  long  after  [A.  D.  14741,  the  victonous 
arms  of  the  sultan  expelled  them  from  Caffa,  and  every  other  place  which 
they  held  in  the  Crimea.^  Constantinople  was  no  longer  a  mart  open  to 
the  nations  of  the  West  for  Indian  commodities,  and  no  supply  of  them 
could  now  be  obtained  but  hi  Egypt  and  the  ports  of  Syria,  subject  to  the 
soldans  of  the  Mamelukes.  The  Venetians,  in  consequence  of  the  protec- 
tion and  privileges  which  they  had  secured  by  their  commercial  treaty 
with  those  powerful  princes,  carried  on  trade  in  every  part  of  their 
dominions  with  such  advantage,  as  gave  them  a  superiori^  over  eveiy 
comoetitor.  Genoa,  which  had  lon^  been  their  most  formidable  rival, 
humbled  by  the  loss  of  its  possessions  m  the  East,  and  weakened  by  domes- 
tic dissensions,  declined  so  fast  that  it  was  obliged  to  court  foreign  protec- 
tion, and  submitted  alternately  to  the  dominjon  of  the  dukes  of  Milan  and 
the  kings  of  France.    In  consequence  of  thfs  diminution  of  their  political 

{)ower,  the  commercial  exertions  of  the  Genoese  became  less  vigorous.  A 
eeble  attempt  which  they  made  to  recover  that  share  of  the  Indian  trade 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  by  offering  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the 
soldans  ol  Egypt  upon  terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  Venetians,  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  fif- 
teenth centuiy,  Venice  supplied  the  greater  part  of  Europe  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  East,  and  carried  on  trade  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  bad 
been  known  in  those  times. 

The  state  of  the  other  European  nations  was  extremely  favourable  to  the 
commercial  progress  of  the  Venetians.  England,  desolated  by  the  civil 
wars  which  the  unhappy  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter excited,  had  harcDy  beg^n  to  turn  its  attention  towards  those  objects 
and  pursuits  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  present  opulence  and  power. 
In  France,  the  fatal  effects  of  the  English  arms  and  conquests  were  still 
felt,  and  the  kln^  had  neither  acquired  power,  nor  the  people  inclination, 
to  direct  the  national  genius  and  activity  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  unk>n 
of  the  different  kingdoms  of  Spain  was  not  yet  completed ;  some  of  its 
most  fertile  provinces  were  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  with 
whom  the  Spanish  monarchs  waged  per]>etual  war ;  and,  except  by  the 
Cfttalans,  little  attention  was  paia  to  foreign  trade.    Portugal*  tboi^lfa  it 
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had  abeadj  entered  upon  that  career  of  discoveiy  which  teimioated  with 
most  splendid  success,  had  not  yet  made  such  progress  in  it  as  to  be 
entitled  to  any  high  rank  among  the  commercial  states  of  Europe.  Thus 
the  Venetians,  almost  without  rival  or  competitor,  except  iwm  some  of 
the  inferior  Italian  states,  were  left  at  hberty  to  concert  and  to  execute 
their  mercantile  plans:  and  their  trade  with  the  cities  of- the  Hanseatic 
leaeue,  which  united  tne  north  and  south  of  Europe,  and  which  hitherto 
had  been  common  to  all  the  Italians*  was  now  engrossed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  them  alone. 

While  the  increasing  demand  for  the  productions  of  Asia  induced  all  the 
people  of  Europe  to  court  intercourse  with  the  Venetians  so  eagerly,  as  to 
allure  them,  by  various  immunities,  to  frequent  their  sea  ports,  we  may 
observe  a  peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  East, 
which  distniguishes  it  from  what  has  taken  place  in  other  countries  in  any 
period  of  histonr.  In  the  ancient  worid,  tne  Tyrians,  the  Greeks,  who 
were  masters  of  Egypt,  and  the  Romans,  sailed  to  India  in  ouest  of  those 
commodities  with  which  they  supplied  the  people  of  tne  West.  In 
modem  times,  the  same  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch,  the  English,  and,  after  their  example,  of  other  European  nations. 
In  both  perio£  loud  complaints  have  been  made,  that  in  carrying  on  this 
trade  every  state  must  be  drained  of  the  precious  metals,  which  in  the 
course  of  it  flow  incessantly  from  the  West  to  the  East,  never  to  return. 
From  whatever  loess  nii^ht  have  been  occasioned  by  this  gradual  but 
unavoidable  diminution  ot  their  gold  and  silver  (whether  a  real  or  only 
imaginaiy  loss,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  me  in  this  place  to  ipquire  or  to 
determine),  the  Venetians  were,  in  a  great  measure,  exempted.  They  had 
no  direct  intercourse  with  India.  They  found  in  Egypt,  or  in  oyria, 
warehouses  filled  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  East,  imported  by  the 
Mahomedans ;  and  from  the  best  accounts  we  have,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  their  trade,  they  purchased  ihem  more  frequently  by  Darter,  than 
with  ready  money.  Egypt,  the  chief  mart  for  Indian  goods,  though  a  most 
fertile  country,  is  destitute  of  many  things  requisite  in  an  improved  state 
of  society,  either  for  accommodation  or  for  ornament.  Too  limited  in 
extent,  and  too  highly  cultivated  to  afford  space  for  forests ;  too  level  to 
have  mines  of  the  useful  metals :  it  must  be  supplied  with  timber  for 
buildings  with  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  brass,  by  importation  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  Egyptians,  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  seem 
not  themselves  to  have  traded  in  the  ports  of  any  Christian  state,  and  it 
was  principally  from  the  Venetians  that  they  received  all  the  articles 
which  I  have  enumerated.  Besides  these,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Venetian 
artists  furnished  a  variety  of  manufactures  of  wooilen  cloths,  silk  stuffs  of 
various  fabric,  camblets,  mirrors,  arms,  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, j^lass, 
and  many  other  articles,  for  all  which  they  found  a  ready  market  in  lEgrft 
and  Syria.  In  return,  they  received  from  the  merchants  of  Alexandria 
spices  of  every  kind,  dru^s,  gems,  pearls,  ivoiy,  cotton  and  silk,  unwrought, 
as  well  as  manufactured  in  many  different  forms,  and  other  productions  of 
the  East,  together  with  several  valuable  articles  of  Egyptian  growth  or 
fabric.  In  Aleppo,  Baruth,  and  other  cities,  besides  the  proper  commodi- 
ties of  India  brought  thither  by  land,  they  added  to  their  cargoes  the  car- 
pets of  Persia,  the  rich  wrought  silks  of  Damascus,  still  known  by  the  name 
taken  from  that  city,  and  various  productions  of  art  and  nature  peculiar  to 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia.  If,  at  any  time,  their  demand  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  East  went  beyond  what  they  could  procure  in  exchan^ 
for  their  own  manufactures,  that  trade  with  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
league,  which  I  have  mentioned,  furnished  them,  from  the  mines  of  Ger- 
many, with'  a  regular  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  could  cany 
with  advantage  to  the  markets  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

From  a  propensity,  remarkable  in  all  commercial  states,  to  subject  the 
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operatioos  of  trade  to  political  regulation  and  restraint,  the  autbority  of  the 
VeDetian  goremment  seems  to  have  heen  interposed,  both  in  directum  the 
importation  of  Asiatic  goods,  and  in  the  mode  of  circulating  them  among 
the  different  nations  of  Europe.  To  every  considerable  staple  in  the 
Mediterranean  a  certain  numoer  of  large  vessels,  known  by  the  name  of 
GalleonSf  or  Oaracks^  was  fitted  out  on  the  public  account,  and  returned 
loaded  with  the  richest  merchandise,*  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  oi 
which  must  have  been  no  slender  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  republic. 
Citizens,  however,  of  every  class,  particularly  persons  of  noble  families^ 
were  encouraged  to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  and  whoever  employed  a 
vessel  of  a  certain  burden  for  this  purpose  received  a  considerable  bounty 
from  the  state.!  It  was  in  the  same  manner,  partly  in  ships  belonginjg  to 
the  public,  andpartly  in  those  of  private  traders,  that  the  Venetians  circu- 
lated through  Europe  the  goods  imported  from  the  East,  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  their  own  dominions  and  manufactures. 

There  are  two  different  ways  by  which  we  may  come  at  some  know- 
ledge of  the  magnitude  of  those  branches  of  commerce  carried  on  by  the 
Venetians.  The  one,  by  attending  to  the  great  variety  and  high  value  of 
the  commodities  which  they  imported  into  Bruges,  tne  storehouse  from 
which  the  more  northern  nations  of  Europe  were  supplied.  A  full  enu- 
meration of  these  is  given  by  a  well  informed  author,  m  which  is  contained 
almost  every  article  deemed  in  that  age  essential  to  accommodation  or  to 
elegance.!  The  other,  by  considering  the  effects  of  the  Venetian  trade 
upon  the  cities  admitted  to  a  participation  of  its  advantages.  Never  did 
wealth  appear  more  conspicuously  in  the  train  of  commerce.  The  citi- 
zens of  Bruges,  enriched  by  it,  displayed  in  their  dress,  their  buildings, 
and  mode  of  living,  such  magnificence  as  even  to  mortify  the  pride  and 
excite  the  envy  otroyalty  [49J.  Antwerp,  when  the  staple  was  removed 
thither,  soon  nvalled  Bruges  in  opulence  and  splendour.  In  some  cities  of 
Germany,  particularly  in  Augsbuig,  the  g^at  mart  for  Indian  commodities 
in  the  intenor  parts  of  that  extensive  country,  we  meet  with  early  examples 
of  such  laige  tbrtunes  accumulated  by  mercantile  industry,  as  raised  the 
proprietors  of  them  to  high  rank  and  consideration  in  the  empire. 

From  observing  this  remarkable  increase  of  opulence  in  all  the  places 
where  the  Venetians  had  an  established  trade,  we  are  led  to  conclucfe  that 
the  profit  accruing  to  themselves  from  the  different  branches  of  it,  espe- 
cially that  with  the  East,  must  have  been  still  more  considerable.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  without  information  much  more  minute  than  tliat  to 
which  we  have  access,  to  form  an  estimate  of  this  with  accuracy;  but 
various  circumstances  may  be  produced  to  establish,  in  general,  the  just- 
ness of  this  conclusion.  From  tne  first  revival  of  a  commercial  spint  in 
Europe,  the  Venetians  possessed  a  lai|;e  share  of  the  trade  with  the  East. 
It  continued  gradpally  to  increase,  ana  during  a  ^at  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  they  had  nearly  a  monopoly  of  it  This  was  productive  of  con- 
sequences attending  all  monopolies.  Wherever  there  is  no  competition, 
and  the  merchant  has  it  in  his  power  to  reflate  the  market,  and  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  commodities  which  he  vends,  his  gains  will  be  exorbitant 
Some  idea  of  their  mae[Qitude,  djuring  several  centuries,  m^  be  formed  by 
attending  to  the  rate  oT  the  premium  or  interest  then  paid,  for  the  use  of 
money.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  exact  standard  by  which  to  mea- 
sure the  profit  arising  from  the  capital  stock  employed  in  commerce ;  for, 
accordii^  as  the  interest  of  money  is  high  or  low,  the  gain  acquired  by  the 
use  of  it  must  vary,  and  beooipe  excessive  qp*  moderate.  From  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  oentuiy  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth,  the  period 
dunng  which  the  Italians  made  their  chief  commercial  exertions,  the  rate 
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of  interest  was  ezttemelj  high.  It  was  usually  twen^  per  4)ent.j  some- 
4imes  above  that ;  aud  so  late  as  the  year  one  thousaod  five  hundredy  it  had 
fM)t  sunk  below  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  in  any  part  of  Europe.*  If  the 
profits  of  a  trade  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  Venetians  corresponded  to  this 
high  value  of  money,  it  could  not  fail  of  proving  a  source  ol  great  wealth 
both  public  and  private  [501.  The  condition  of  V  enioe,  accordmgly,  during 
Ihe  period  under  review,  js  described  by  writeis  of  that  age  in  terms 
whioi  are  not  applicable  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  Eiuppe.  The 
Tevenues  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  wealth  amassed  by  individuals, 
exceeded  whatever  was  elsewhere  known.  In  the  magnificence  of  their 
houses,  in  richness  of  furniture,  in  profusion  of  plate,  and  in  every  thiog 
which  contributed  either  towards  elegance  or  parade  in  their  mode  of 
living,  the  nobles  of  Venice  surpassed  the  state  of  the  greatest  monarchs 
beyond  the  Alps.  Nor  was  all  this  display  the  effect  of  an  ostentatious 
and  inconsiderate  dissipation,  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  successful 
industiy,  whidi,  having  accumulated  wealth  with  ease,  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
it  in  splendour  [51]. 

Never  did  the  Venetians  believe  the  power  of  their  country  to  be  more 
firmly  established,  or  rely  with  greater  confidence  on  the  continuance  and 
increase  of  its  opulence,  than  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  two  events  (which  they  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent)  happened, 
that  proved  fatal  to  both.  The  one  was  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
other  was  the  opening  a  direct  course  of  navigation  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  all  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  these  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  interesting ;  and  as  they  occa- 
sioned a  remarkable  change  of  intercourse  among  the  different  quartep  of 
the  globe,  and  finally  established  those  commercial  ideas  and  arrangements 
which  constitute  the  chief  distinction  between  the  manners  and  policy  of 
ancient  and  of  modem  times,  an  account  of  them  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  subjects  of  this  Disquisition,  and  will  bring  it  to  that  period  which 
I  have  fixed  upon  for  its  boundary.  But  as  I  have  related  the  rise  and 
progress  of  these  discoveries  at  great  length  in  another  work,!  a  rapid  view 
of  them  is  all  that  is  requisite  in  this  place. 

The  admiration  or  envy  with  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  beheld 
the  power  and  wealth  of  Venice,  led  them  naturally  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  pre-eminence :  and  among  these,  its  lucrative  commerce  with 
the  East  appeared  to  be  by  tar  the  most  considerable.    Mortified  with  beii^ 
excluded  trom  a  source  of  opulence,  which  to  the  Venetians  had  proved  so 
abundant,  different  countries  had  attempted  to  acquire  a  share  of  tne  Indian 
trade.    Some  of  the  Italian  states  endeavoured  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  ports  of  Egypt  and  S^a  upon  the  same  tenns  with  the  Venetians ; 
but  either  by  tne  superior  interest  of  the  Venetians  in  the  court  of  the  sol- 
dans,  their  ne«[otiations  for  that  purpose  were  rendered  unsuccessful,  or 
-from  the  manifold  advantages  which  merchants,  long  in  possession  of  any 
branch  of  trade,  have  in  a  competition  with  new  adventurers,  all  their  exer- 
tions did  not  produce  effects  of  any  consequence  [62].    In  other  countries, 
various  schemes  were  formed  with  the  same  view.    As  early  as  the  year 
4me  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty,  the  inventive  and  enterprising  genius 
of  Columbus  conceived  the  idea  of  opening  a  shorter  and  more  certain 
communication  with  India,  by  holding  a  direct  westeiiy  course  towards 
those  regions  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers,  extended 
eastward  far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  Asia  known  to  the  Greeks  or 
Romans.    This  scheme,  supported  by  arguments  deduced  fincun  a  scientific 
acquaintance  with  cosmography,  from  his  own  practical  knowledge  of 
navigation,  from  the  reports  of  skilful  pilots,  and  from  the  theories  and 
OQiiJectuies  of  the  ancients,  be  proposed  first  to  the  Genoese,  his  countiy^ 
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men,  and  next  to  the  king  of  P<Mlugal,  into  whose  seirice  he  had  entered. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  former  from  ignorance,  and  by  the  latter  with  ch> 
cumstances  most  numiiiating  to  a  generous  mind.  By  perseverance,  how- 
ever, and  address,  he  at  length  induced  the  most  waiy  and  least  adventurous 
court  in  Europe  to  undertake  the  execution  of  his  plan ;  and  Spain,  as  the 
reward  of  this  deviation  from  its  usual  cautious  maxipis,  had  tne  gk>nr  of 
discovering  a  new  world,  hardly  inferior  in  magnitude  to  a  third  part  o!  the 
habitable  globe.  Astonishing  as  the  success  of  Columbus  was,  it  did  not  fully 
accomplish  his  own  wishes,  or  conduct  him  to  those  regions  of  the  £ast,  the 
expectation  of  reaching  which  was  the  original  olject  of  his  voyage.  The 
effects*  however,  of  bis  discoveries  were  great  and  extensive.  By  giving 
Spain  the  possession  oi  immense  territories,  abounding  in  rich  mines  and 
many  valuable  productions  of  nature,  several  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  peculiar  to  India,  wealth  began  to  flow  so  copiously  into  that 
kingdom,  and  thence  was  so  diffused  over  Europe,  as  gradually  awakened 
a  general  spirit  of  industry,  and  called  forth  exertions  which  alone  must 
have  soon  turned  the  course  of  commerce  into  new  channels. 

But  this  was  accomplished  more  speedily,  as  well  as  more  completely, 
by  the  other  great  event  which  I  mentioned,  the  discovery  of  a  new  route 
of  navigation  to  the  east  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  the  Portu- 
guese, to  whom  mankind  are  indebted  for  opening  this  communication 
between  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  habitaDle  globe,  undertook  their 
first  voyage  of  discovery,  it  is  probable  that  they  nad  nothing  further  in 
view  than  to  explore  those, parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa  which  lay  nearest 
to  their  own  country.  But  a  spirit  of  enterprise,when  roused  and  put  in 
motion,  is  always  progressive ;  and  that  of  the  Portuguese,  though  slow 
'  and  timid  in  its  first  operations,  gradually  acquired  vigour,  and  prompted 
them  to  advance  along  the  western  shore  of  the  African  continent  far 
beyond  the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  navigation  in  that  direction.  En- 
couraged by  success,  this  spirit  became  more  adventurous,  despised  dangers 
which  formerly  appalled  it,  and  surmounted  difficulties  wnich  it  once 
deemed  insuperable.  When  the  Portuguese  found  in  the  torrid  zone, 
which  the  ancients  had  pronounced  to  he  uninhabitable,  fertile  countries 
occupied  by  numerous  nations,  and  perceived  that  the  continent  of  Africa, 
instead  of  extending  in  breadth  towards  the  west,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Ptolemy,  appeared  to  contract  itself,  and  to  bend  eastward,  more  extensive 
prospects  opened  to  their  view,  and  inspired  them  with  hopes  of  reaching 
India,  by  continuing  to  hold  the  same  course  which  they  had  so  long  pursued. 

Afler  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  accomplish  what  they  had  in  view, 
a  small  squadron  sailed  from  the  Tagus,  under  the  command  of  Vasco  de 
Gama,  an  officer  of  rank,  whose  abilities  and  courage  fitted  him  to  conduct 
the  most  difficult  and  arduous  enterprises.  From^  unacquaintance,  however, 
with  the  proper  season  and  route  of  navigation  in  that  vast  ocean  throc^ 
which  he  had  to  steer  his  course,  his  voyage  was  long  and  dangerous.  At 
length  he  doubled  that  promontory,  which  for  several  years  had  been  the 
object  of  terror  and  of  hope  to  his  countrymen.  From  that,  after  a  pros- 
perous navigation  along  the  southeast  of  Africa,  he  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Melinda,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  there,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  where  he  touched,  people  of  a  race  very  different  from  the  rude 
iiJiabitants  of  the  western  ssnore  of  that  continent,  which  alone  the  Portu- 
guese had  hitherto  visited.  These  he  found  to  be  so  far  advanced  in  civi- 
lization, and  acquaintance  with  the  various  arts  of  life,  that  they  carried  on 
an  active  commerce,  not  only  with  the  nations  on  their  own  coast,  but  with 
remote  countries  of  Asia.  Conducted  by  their  pilots  (who  held  a  course 
with  which  experience  had  rendered  them  well  acquainted)  he  sailed  across 
the  Indian  oceaiu  and  landed  at  Calecut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the 
twenty-second  ot  May,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eigfaty  ten 
moDtlis  and  two  dajs  after  his  departure  from  the  port  of  Lisbom 
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The  Samoiiiiy  or  mf/narch  of  the  country,  astoDished  at  this  unexpected 
visit  of  an  unknown  people,  whose  aspect  and  arms  and  manners  bore  no 
resemblance  to  an^  ot  the  nations  accustomed  to  frequent  his  harbours,  and 
who  arrived  in  bis  dominions  by  a  route  hitherto  deemed  impracticable, 
received  them  at  first  with  that  fond  admiration  which  is  often  excited  by 
novelty.  But  in  a  short  time,  as  if  he  had  been  inspired  with  foresight  of 
all  the  calamities  now  approaching  India  by  this  fatal  communication  opened 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  he  formed  various  schemes  to  cut  off  Gama 
and  his  followers.  But  from  every  dangler  to  which  he  was  exposed,  either 
by  the  open  attacks  or  secret  machinations  of  the  Indians,  the  Portuguese 
admiral  extricated  himself  with  singular  prudence  and  intrepidity,  and  at 
last  sailed  from  Calecut  with  his  ships  loaded  not  only  with  the  commodi- 
ties peculiar  to  that  coast,  but  with  many  of  the  rich  productions  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  India. 

.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon  he  was  received  with  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude due  to  a  man  who,  by  his  superior  abilities  and  resolution, had  conducted 
to  such  a  happy  issue  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest  importance,  which 
had  long  occupied  the  thoughts  of  his  sovereign,  and  excited  the  hopes  of 
his  fellow  su^ects.*  Nor  did  this  event  interest  the  Portuguese  alone. 
No  nation  in  Eiirope  beheld  it  with  unconcern.  For  although  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world,  whether  we  view  it  as  a  display  of  genius  in  the  person 
who  first  conceived  an  idea  of  that  undertaking  which  led  mankind  to  the 
knowledge  of  it,  whether  we  contemplate  its  influence  upon  science  by 
giving  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  or 
whether  we  consider  its  effects  upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  man- 
kind, be  an  event  far  more  splendid  than  the  voyage  of  Gama,  yet  the 
latter  seems  originally  to  have  excited  more  general  attention.  The  former, 
indeed,  filled  the  minds  of  men  with  astonishment :  it  was  some  time, 
however,  before  they  attained  such  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  that  portion 
of  the  earth  now  laid  open  to  their  view,  as  to  form  any  just  idea,  or  even 
probable  conjecture,  with  respect  to  what  might  be  the  consequences  of 
communication  with  it.  But  the  immense  value  of  the  Indian  trade,  which 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  had  enriched  every  nation  by  which 
it  was  carried  on,  was  a  subject  familiar  to  the  thoughts  of  all  intelligent 
men,  and  they  at  once  perceived  that  the  discovery  of  this  new  route  of 
navigation  to  the  East,  must  occasion  great  revolutions,  not  only  in  the 
course  of  commerce,  but  in  the  political  state  of  Europe. 

What  these  rev6lutions  were  most  likely  to  be,  and  how  they  would 
operate,  were  points  examined  with  particular  attention  in  the  cities  of 
Lisbon  and  of  Venice,  but  with  feelings  very  different.  The  Portuguese, 
founding  upon  the  rights  which,  in  that  age,  priority  of  discoveiy,  confirmed 
by  a  papal  grant,  was  supposed  to  conler,  deemed  themselves  entitled  to 
an  exclusive  commerce  with  the  countries  which  they  bad  first  visited, 
began  to  emoy,  by  anticipatkui,  all  the  benefits  of  it,  ana  to  fancy  that  their 
capital  would  soon  be  what  Venice  then  was,  the  great  storehouse  of  eastern 
commodities  to  all  Europe,  and  the  seat  of  opulence  and  power.  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  Gama's  successful  voyage,  the  Venetians,  with  the  quick 
sighted  discernment  of  merchants,  foresaw  the  immediate  consequences  of 
it  to  be  the  ruin  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  which  had  contri- 
buted so  greatly  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  their  countiy ;  and  they  observed 
this  with  more  poignant  concern,  as  they  were  apprehensive  that  they 
did  not  possess  any  effectual  means  of  preventing,  or  even  retarding  its 
operation. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  both  were  well  founded.  The  Portuguese 
entered  upon  the  new  career  opened  to  them  with  activity  and  ardour,  and 
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made  exertions,  both  commercial  and  militaiy,  far  beyond  what  could  hare 
been  expected  from  a  kira^dom  of  such  inconsiderable  extent.  All  these 
were  directed  by  an  intelHgent  monarch,  capable  of  forming  plans  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  with  calm  systematic  wisdom,  and  of  prosecuting  them 
with  unremittii^  perseverance.  The  prudence  and  vi^ur  of  his  measures, 
however,  would  have  availed  little  without  proper  instruments  to  cany 
them  into  execution.  Happily  for  Portugal,  the  discerning  eye  of  Emanuel 
selected  a  succession  of  officers  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  India, 
who,  by  their  enterprising  valour,  military  skill,  and  political  sagacity, 
accompanied  with  disinterested  inteCTity,  public  spirit,  and  loye  of  their 
countiy,have  a  title  to  be  ranked  with  the  persons  most  eminent  for  virtue 
and  abilities  in  any  age  or  nation.  Greater  things  perhaps  were  achieved  by 
them  than  were  ever  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Before  the  close  of 
Emanuel's  reign,  twenty-four  years  only  after  the  voyage  of  Gama,  the 
Portuguese  had  rendered  themselves  mastera  of  the  city  of  Malacca,  in 
which  the  mat  staple  of  trade  carried  on  among  the  inhabitants  of  all  those 
regions  in  Asia,  which  Europeans  have  distinguished  by  the  general  name 
of  the  East  Indies,  was  then  established.  !<>  this  port,  situated  neariy  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  possessing  the  command  of  that  strait  by  which  they  keep  com- 
munication with  each  other,  the  merchants  of  China,  of  Japan,  of  eveiy 
kingdom  on  the  continent,  of  the  Moluccas,  and  all  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  resorted  from  the  East ;  and  those  of  Malabar,  of  Ceylon,  of 
Coromandel,  and  of  Bengal,  from  the  West.*  This  conquest  secured  to 
the  Portuguese  great  influence  over  the  interior  commerce  of  India,  while 
at  the  same  time,  by  their  settlements  at  Goa  and  Diu,  they  were  enabled 
to  engross  the  trade  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  to  obstruct  greatly  the  long 
established  intercourse  of  Egypt  with  India  by  the  Red  sea.  Their  ships 
frequented  everyport  in  the  East  where  valuable  commodities  were  to  be 
found,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  river  of  Canton ;  and  along  this 
immense  stretch  ot  coast,  extending  upwards  of  four  thousand  leagues,! 
they  had  established,  for  the  conveniency  or  protection  of  trade,  a  chain  of 
forts  or  factories.  They  had  likewise  taken  possession  of  stations  most 
favourable  to  commerce  along  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  many  of 
the  islands  which  lie  between  Madagascar  and  the  Moluccas.  In  eveiy 
part  of  the  East  they  were  received  with  respect,  in  many  they  had 
acquired  the  absolute  command.  They  carriea  on  trade  there  without 
rival  or  contrd ;  they  prescribed  to  the  natives  the  terms  of  their  mutual 
Intercourse ;  they  oflen  set  what  price  they  pleased  on  goods  which  they 
purchased ;  and  were  thus  enabled  to  import  &om  Indostan  and  the  regions 
beyond  it,  whatever  is  useful,  rare,  or  ag^reeable,  in  greater  abundance, 
and  of  more  various  kinds,  than  had  been  known  formerly  in  Europe. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  ascendant  which  they  had  acquired  in  India,  the 
Portuguese  early  formed  a  scheme,  no  less  bold  than  interested,  of  exclud- 
ing allother  nations  from  participating  of  the  advantages  of  commerce  with 
the  East.  In  order  to  efiect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of 
such  stations  in  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs  as  mkht  render  them  mas- 
ters of  the  Navigation  of  these  two  inland  seas,  and  enable  them  both  to 
obstruct  the  ancient  commercial  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India,  and 
to  command  the  entrance  of  the  great  rivers,  which  facilitated  the  convey- 
ance of  Indian  goods,  not  only  through  the  interior  provinces  of  Asia,  but 
as  far  as  Constantinople.  The  conduct  of  the  measures  for  this  purpose 
was  committed  to  Alphonso  Albuauerque,  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  Portu- 
guese generals  who  (tistinguished  ^emselves  in  India.  After  the  utmost 
eflbrts  of  genius  and  valour,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  one  half  only  of 
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^hat  the  ambitioD  of  his  countrymen  had  planned.  By  wrestme;  the  island 
of  Ormuz,  which  commandea  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  guity  from  the 
petty  princes  who,  as  tributaries  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia,  had  established 
their  oiominion  there,  he  secured  to  Portugal  that  extensive  trade  with  the 
East  which  the  Persians  had  carried  on  for  several  centuries.  In  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  Ormuz  soon  became  the  great  mart  from  which  the  Per- 
sian empire  and  ail  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  west  of  it  were  supplied 
with  the  productions  of  India ;  and  a  city  which  they  built  on  that  Darren 
island,  destitute  of  water,  was  rendered  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  opulence, 
splendour,  and  luxury  ip  the  eastern  world.* 

The  operations  of  Albuquerque  in  the  Red  sea  were  far  from  being 
attended  with  equal  success.  Partly  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
Arabian  princes,  whose  ports  he  attacked,  and  partly  by  the  damaee  his 
£eet  sustained  in  a  sea  ot  which  the  navigation  is  remarkably  difficult  and 
dangerous,  he  was  constrained  to  retire,  without  effecting  any  settlement  of 
importance.!  The  ancient  channel  of  intercourse  with  India  by  the  Red 
sea  still  continued  open  to  the  £gyi>tians ;  but  their  commercial  transac- 
tions in  that  country  were  g^atly  circumscribed  and  obstructed  by  the 
influence  which  the  Portuguese  had  acquired  in  every  port  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  resort. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  Venetians  soon  began  to  feel  that  decrease  of 
their  own  Indian  trade  which  they  had  foreseen  and  dreaded.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  further  progress  of  this  evil,  they  persuaded  the  soldan  of  the 
Mamelukes,  equally  alarmed  with  themselves  at  the  rapid  success  of  the 
Portuguese  in  tne  East,  and  no  less  interested  to  hinder  teem  from  eneross- 
ing  HoAi  commerce  which  had  so  long  been  the  chief  source  of  opulence 
both  to  the  monarchs  and  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  to  enter  into  a  negotia* 
tion  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  tone  which  the  soldan 
assumed  in  this  negotiation  was  such  as  l^came  the  fierce  chief  of  a  mili- 
tary government.  After  stating  his  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  with,  India, 
he  forewarned  Julius  11.  and  Emanuel,  that  if  the  Portuguese  did  not  relin- 

?[uish  that  new  course  of  navigation,  by  which  they  had  penetrated  into  the 
ndian  ocean,  and  cease  from  encroaching  on  that  commerce,  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  been  carried  on  l^tween  the  east  of  Asia  and  his 
dominions,  he  would  put  to  death  all  the  Christians  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  burn  their  churches,  and  demolish  the  holy  sepulchre  itself.{ 
This  formidable  threat,  which  during  several  centuries  would  have  made 
all  Christendom  tremble,  seems  to  have  made  so  little  impression,  that  the 
Venetians,  as  the  last  expedient,  had  recourse  to  a  measure,  which  in  that 
age  was  deemed  not  only  reprehensible  but  impious.  They  incited  the 
soldan  to  fit  out  a  fleet  in  the  Red  sea,  and  to  attack  those  unexpected 
invaders  of  a  gainful  monopoly,  of  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  long 
enjoyed  undisturbed  possession.  As  Egypt  did  not  produce  timber  proper 
for  building  ships  of  force,  the  Venetians  permitted  the  soldan  to  cut  it  in 
their  forests  of  Dalmatia,  whence  it  was  conyeyed  to  Alexandria,  and  then 
carried  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land  to  Suez.  There  twelve  ships 
of  war  were  buut,  on  board  of  which  a  body  of  Mamelukes  was  ordered  to 
serve,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  merit.  These  new  enemies,  far 
more  formidable  than  the  natives  of  India,  with  whom  the  Portuguese  had 
hitherto  contended,  they  encountered  with  undaunted  courage,  and  after 
some  conflicts  they  entirely  ruined  the  squacbron,  and  remained  masters  olt 
the  Indian  ocean.^ 

Soon  after  this  disaster,  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  was  overturned^ 
and  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine  were  subjected  to  the  Turkish  empuie  by 

*  Onrloi  de  lUb.  MtliEDMUi.  Ub.  x.  p.  374,  iat,  TsTernlei't  Tmveli,  book  ▼.  c  S3.  KoropAr 
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tifte  victorious  arms  of  Selim  I.  Their  mutual  iDterest  quickly  induced  (be 
Turks  and  Venetians  to  foiiget  ancient  animosities,  and  to  co-operate 
towards  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  trade  in  India.  With  this  view,  Selim 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  extensive  commercial  privileges  which  they 
had  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  the  Mamelukes,  ana  publbbcd  an 
edict,  permitting  the  free  entry  of  all  the  productions  of  (he  East,  imported 
directly  from  Alezandria,  into  every  part  of  his  dominions,  and  imposing 
heavy  duties  upon  such  as  were  brought  from  Lisbon.* 

But  all  these  were  unavailing  efforts  against  the  superior  advantages 
which  the  Portuguese  possessed  m  supplying  £urope  wito  the  commodities 
of  the  East,  in  consequence  of  having  opened  a  new  mode  of  communica- 
tion with  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  Venetians,  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  by  the  fatal  league  of  Cambray,  which  broke  the  power  and  humbled 
the  pnde  of  the  republic,  were  incapable  of  such  efforts  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  commerce,  as  they  might  have  made  in  the  more  vkorous  aj^e 
of  their  government,  and  were  reduced  to  the  feeble  expedients  of  a  declin- 
ing state.  Of  this  there  is  a  remaricable  instance  in  an  offer  made  by  them 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  to  purchase  at  a  stipulated  price  all  the  spices  imported  into  Lisbon, 
over  ana  above  what  might  be  requisite  for  the  consumption  of  his  own 
subjects.  If  Emanuel  had  been  so  mconsiderate  as  to  close  with  this  pro- 
posal, Venice  would  have  recovered  ail  the  benefit  of  the  gainful  monopoly 
which  she  had  lost.  But  the  offer  met  with  the  reception  (hat  it  merited, 
and  was  rejected  without  hesitation.! 

The  Portuguese,  almost  without  obstruction,  continued  their  progress  in 
the  East,'  until  they  established  there  a  commercial  empire ;  to  which, 
whether  we  consider  its  extent,  its  opulence,  the  slender  power  by  which 
it  was  formed,  or  the  splendour  with  which  the  government  of  it  was  con- 
ducted, there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  comparable  in  the  histoiy  of 
nations.  Emanuel,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  stupendous  fabric,  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  it  almost  completed.  Eveiy  part  of  Europe  was 
supplied  by  the  Portuguese  with  the  productions  of  the  East ;  and  if  we 
except  some  inconsiderable  quantity  of  them,  which  the  Venetians  still 
continued  to  receive  by  the  ancient  channels  of  conveyance,  our  quarter  of 
the  globe  had  no  longer  any  commercial  intercourse  with  Indja,  and  the 
regions  6(  Asia  be^^ond  it,  but  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Though  from  this  period  the  people  of^  Europe  have  continued  to  cair^' 
on  their  trade  with  India  by  sea,  yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valuable 

f  productions  of  the  East  is  still  conveyed  to  other  regions  of  the  earth  by 
ind  carriage.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  trade  with  India,  this  branch  of 
it  is  an  object  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  has  not  been  examined 
with  sufficient  attention.  That  the  ancients  should  have  had  recourse  fine- 
quently  to  the  tedious  and  expensive  mode  of  transporting^  goods  by  land, 
will  not  appear  surprisii^,  when  we  recollect  the  imperfect  state  of  navi- 
gation among  them.  The  reason  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  being  not 
only  continued,  but  increased,  in  modem  times,  demands  some  explanation, 
u*  we  inspect  a  map  of  Asia,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  commu- 
nication throughout  ail  the  countries  of  that  great  continent  to  the  west  of 
Indostan  and  China,  though  opened  in  some  degree  towards  the  south  by 
the  navigable  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  towards  the  north  by  two 
inland  seas,  the  Euxine  and  Caspian,  must  be  carried  on  in  many  extensive 
provinces  wholly  by  land.  This,  as  I  have  observed,  was  the  first  mode 
of  intercourse  between  difierent  countries,  and  during  the  in&ncy  of  navi- 
gation it  was  the  only  one.  Even  ailer  that  art  had  attained  some  degree 
of  improvement,  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  the  two  rivers  formerly 
mentioned,  extended  so  little  way  into  the  interior  countiy,  and  the  trade 
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of  the  Eozioe  and  Caspian  seas,  were  so  oflen  obstructed  by  the  baiiNOOiB 
natioDEf  scattered  along  their  shores,  that  partly  on  that  account,  and  partly 
from  the  adherence  of  mankind  (o  ancient  habits,  the  commerce  of  the 
various  provinces  of  Asia,  particularly  that  with  India  and  the  regions 
beyond  it,  continued  to  be  conducted  oy  land. 

The  same  circumstances  which  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  to  cany 
on  such  a  considerable  part  of  their  commerce  with  each  other  in  this 
manner,  operated  with  still  more  powerful  effect  in  Africa.  That  vast  con* 
tinent,  which  little  resembles  the  other  divisions  of  the  earth,  is  not  pene- 
trated with  inland  seas,  like  Europe  and  Asia,  or  by  a  chain  of  lakes  like 
North  America,  or  opened  by  rivers  (the  Nile  alone  excepted)  of  extended 
navigation.    It  forms  one  uniform,  continuous  surface,  between  the  various 

Earts  of  which  there  could  be  no  intercourse  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
y  land.  Rude  as  all  the  people  of  Africa  are,  and  slender  as  the  progress 
is  which  they  have  made  in  the  arts  of  life,  such  a  communicatbn  appears 
to  have  been  early  opened  and  always  kept  up.  How  far  it  extended  in 
the  more  early  periods,  to  which  my  researches  have  been  directed,  and 
by  what  different  routes  it  was  carried  on,  I  have  not  sufficient  information 
to  determine  with  accuracy.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  gold,  the  ivory,  the  perfumes,  both  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  of  its  more  northern  districts,  were  conveyed  either  to  the  Ara- 
bian gulf  or  to  Egypt,  and  exchanged  for  the  spices  and  other  productions 
of  the  East. 

The  Mahomedan  religion,  which  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  over  all 
Asia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Afnca,  contributed  greatly  towards  the 
increase  of  commercial  intercourse  by  land  in  both  these  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  has  given  it  additional  vigour,  by  mingling  with  it  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  activity,  and  by  directing  it  to  a  common  centre.  Mahomet 
enjoined  all  his  followers  to  visit  once  in  their  lifetime  the  Caaba,  or  square 
buitdir^  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  immemorial  object  of  veneration 
among  nis  countiymen,  not  only  on  account  of  its  having  been  chosen 
(according  to  their  tradition)  to  be  the  residence  of  man  at  hit  creation,* 
but  because  it  was  the  first  spot  on  this  earth  which  was  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  GKkI  :t  in  order  to  preserve  continually  upon  their  mkids  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  perform  this  duty,  be  directed  that  in  all  the  multiplied 
acts  of  devotion,  which  his  religion  prescribes,  true  believers  should  always 
turn  their  faces  towards  that  holy  place.J  In  obedience  to  a  precept 
solemnly  enjoined  and  sedulously  inculcated,  laive  caravans  of  pilgrims 
assemble  annually  in  evexy  countnr  where  the  Mahomedan  faith  is  estab- 
lished. From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  most 
remote  regions  of  the  East  on  the  other,  the  votaries  of  the  prophet  advance 
to  Mecca.  Commercial  ideas  and  objects  mingle  with  those  of  devotion ; 
the  numerous  camels  [53]  of  each  caravan  are  loaded  with  those  commo- 
dities of  eveiy  countnr  which  are  of  the  easiest  carriage,  and  most  ready 
sale.  The  holy  city  is  crowded,  not  only  with  zealous  devotees,  but  with 
opulent  merchants.  During  the  few  days  they  remain  there,  the  fair  of 
Mecca  is  the  greatest,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Mercantile  tran^ 
actions  are  carried  cm  in  ft  to  an  immense  value,  of  which  the  despatch,  the 
silence,  the  mutual  confidence  and  good  faith  in  conducting  them,  are  the 
most  unequivocal  proof.  The  productions  and  manufactures  of  India  fonn 
a  capital  article  in  this  great  traffic,  and  the  caravans  on  their  return  dis- 
seminate them  through  every  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Some  of  these  are 
deemed  necessary,  not  only  to  the  comfort  but  to  the  preservatioD  of  life, 
and  others  contrioute  to  its  ele^nce  and  pleasure.  The^  are  so  various 
as  to  suit  the  taste  of  mankind  in  every  climate,  and  in  different  stages  of 
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imprdrefQeot ;  And  are  in  high  req^^uest  among  the  rude  natives  of  Africa,  ai 
w^l  as  the  more  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Asia.  In  order  to  supply  their 
several  demands*  the  caravans  return  loaded  with  the  muslins  and  chintzes 
of  Bengal  and  the  Deccan,  the  shawb  of  Cachemire,  the  pepper  of  Mala- 
bar, the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  the  pearls  of  Kilkare,  the  cinnamon  of 
Ceylon,  the  nutmegs  doves,  and  mace  of  the  Moluccas,  and  an  immense 
number  of  other  Indian  commodities. 

Besides  these  great  caravans,  fonned  partly  by  respect  for  a  religious 
precept,  and  part^  with  a  view  to  extend  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce, 
there  are  other  caravans,  and  these  not  inconsiderable,  composed  entirely 
of  merchants,  who  have  no  object  but  trade.  These,  at  stated  seasons,  set 
out  from  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  dominions,  and  proceed- 
ing to  Indostan,  and  even  to  China,  by  routes  which  were  anciently  known, 
they  convey  by  land  carriage  the  most  valuable  commodities  of  these  coun- 
tries to  the  remote  provinces  of  both  empires.  It  is  only  by  considering 
the  distance  to  whicn  laige  quantities  of  these  commodities  are  carried,  ana 
frequently  across  extensive  deserts,  which,  without  the  aid  of  camels,  would 
have  been  impassable,  that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
trade  with  India  hj  land,  and  are  led  to  perceive  that,  in  a  disquisition 
concerning  the  various  modes  of  conducting  this  commerce,  it  is  well 
entitled  to  the  attention  which  I  have  bestowed  in  endeavourinfi:  to  trace 
it  l64].  ^ 


SECTION  IV. 

Ckiteral  Observations, 


Tbob  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  progress  of  trade  with  India; 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  from  the  earliest  times  in  which  history  affindar 
any  authentic  information  concerning  it,  until  an  entire  revolution  was  made 
in  its  nature,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  by  that  great  discoveiy  which 
I  originally  fixed  as  the  utmost  boundaiy  of  my  inquiriesr  Here,  then, 
this  disquisition  might  have  been  terminated.  But  as  I  have  conducted 
my  readers  to  that  period  when  a  new  order  of  ideas  and  new  arrange- 
ments of  policy  began  to  be  introduced  into  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
value  ana  importance  of  commerce  being  so  thoroughly  understood,  that 
in  almost  every  countiy,  the  encouragement  of  it  became  a  chief  object  of 
public  attention ;  as  we  have  now  reached  that  point,  whence  a  line  may 
he  drawn  which  marks  the  chief  distinction  between  the  manners  and  poli- 
tical institutions  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  it  will  render  the  work  more 
instructive  and  useful,  to  conclude  it  with  some  general  observations,  which 
naturallyarise  from  a  survey  of  both,  and  a  comparison  of  the  one  widi  the 
other.  These  observations,  I  trusty  will  be  foimd  not  only  to  have  an  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  subject  of^  my  researches,  and  to  throw  additional 
li^t  upon  it ;  but  will  serve  to  illustrate  many  particulars  in  the  general 
history  of  commerce,  and  to  point  out  effects  or  consequences  of  various 
events,  which  have  not  been  generally  observed,  or  considered  with  that 
attention  which  they  merited. 

I.  After  viewing  the  great  and  extensive  effects  of  finding  a  new  course 
of  navigation  to  IiK^a  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  it  may  appear  surprising 
to  a  modern  observer,  that  a  discovery  of  such  importance  was  not  made, 
or  even  attempted,  by  any  of  the  commercial  states  of  the  ancient  worid. 
But  in  judging  wifh  respect  to  the  conduct  of  nations  in  remote  times,  we 
never  err  more  widely  than  when  we  decide  with  regard  to  it*  not  accords 
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log  to  the  ideas  and  views  of  their  age,  but  of  our  own.  This  is  not,  per<^ 
bapsy  more  conspicuous  in  any  instance,  than  in  that  under  consideration.  It 
was  by  the  Tjrians,  and  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  masters  of  ^kypU  that- 
the  diferent  people  of  Europe  were  first  supplied  with  the  productions  of 
the  East.  From  the  account  that  has  been  eivep  of  the  manner  in  which* 
they  procured  these,  it  is  manifest  that  they  had  neither  the  same  induce*- 
ments  with  modem  nations  to  wish  for  any  new  communication  with  India, 
nor  the  same  means  of  accomplishing  it.  All  the  commercial  transactions- 
of  the  ancients  with  the  East,  were  confined  to  the  ports  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  or  extended,  at  furthest,  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  To  these  staples 
the  natives  of  all  the  difl^nt  regions  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  brought 
the  commodities  which  were  the  growth  of  their  several  countries,  or  tne 
product  of  their  ingenuity,  in  their  own  vessels,  and  with  them  the  ships  finom 
Tyre  and  from  E^pt,  completed  their  investments.  While  the  operations 
ot  their  Indian  traoe  were  earned  on  within  a  sphere  so  circumscnbed,  the 
conveyance  of  a  caigo  by  the  Arabian  ^f,  notwithstanding  the  expense  of 
land  carriage,  either  fit>m  Elath  to  Rhinocolura,  or  across  the  desert  to  the 
Nile,  was  so  safe  and  commodious,  that  the  merchants  of  Tyre  and  Alexan- 
dria had  little  reason  to  be  solicitous  for  the  discovery  <^  anjr  other.  The 
situation  of  both  these  cities,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  considerable  com- 
mercial states  of  antiquity,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  countries  to 
whichrin  later  tiroes,  mankind  have  been  indebted  for  keeping  up  inter* 
course  with  the  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  Hol- 
land, which  have  been  most  active  and  succeed  m  this  line  of  enterprise^ 
all  lie  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  (in  which  every  Eun^an  voyage  of  discovery 
must  commence),  or  have  immediate  access  to  it.  But  Tyre  was  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexandria  not  far  from  it ; 
Rhodes,  Athens,  Corinth,  which  came  afterwards  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  active  trading  cities  of  antiauity,  lay  considerably  advanced  towards 
the  same  quarter  in  that  sea.  Tne  commerce  of  all  these  states  was  long' 
conGned  within  the  precincts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  some  of  them 
never  extended  beyond  it.  The  pillars  of  Hercules,  or  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  were  long  considered  as  the  utmost  boundaiy  of  navigation.  To 
reach  this  was  deemed  a  signal  proof  of  naval  skill ;  and  before  any  of 
these  states  could  give  a  beginning  to  an  attempt  towaras  exploring  the  vast 
unknown  ocean  which  lay  beyond  it,  they  had  to  accomplish  a  voyage 
(according  to  their  ideas)  of  great  extent  and  much  daneer.  This  was 
sufficient  to  deter  them  from  engagii^  in  an  arduous  undertaking,  from 
which,  even  if  attended  with  success,  their  situation  prevented  their  enter* 
taining  hopes  of  deriving  great  advantage  [55]. 

But  could  we  suppose  the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  India  to  have 
become  an  object  of  desire  or  pursuit  to  any  of  these  states,  their  science 
as  well  as  practice  of  navigation  was  so  defective,  that  it  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  for  them  to  attain  it.  The  vessels  which  the  ancients  em- 
ployed in  trade  were  so  small  as  not  to  afford  stowage  for  provisions  suffi- 
cient to  subsist  a  crew  during  a  lone  voyage.  Their  construction  was  such 
that  they  could  seldom  venture  to  depart  far  from  land,  and  their  mode  of 
steering  alon|  the  coast  (which  I  have  been  obliged  to  mention  oflen)  so* 
circuitous  and  slow,  that  from  these,  as  well  as  m>m  other  circumstances 
which  I  might  have  specified,*  we  may  pronounce  a  voyage  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  have  been  an  under- 
taking beyond  their  power  to  accomplish,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
in  any  degree  subservient  to  commerce.  To  this  decision,  the  account 
preserved  oy  Herodotus,  of  a  voyage  performed  by  some  Phcenicianshipsy 
employed  by  a  king  of  Egypt,  wbicn,  taking  their  departure  fit>m  tne 
Aidbian  gai(  doubled  the  southern  promontoiy  of  Africa^  and  arrived  at 
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the  end  of  three  years,  by  the  straits  of  Gades,  or  Gibraltar,  at  the  moutb 
of  the  Nile,*  can  hardly  be  considered  as  repugpiant ;  for  several  writen 
of  the  greatest  eminence  among^  the  ancients,  and  most  distinguished  Jbr 
their  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  geography,  regarded  this  account 
rather  as  an  amusing  tale,  than  the  history  of  a  real  transaction ;  and  either 
entertained  doubts  concerning  the  possibility  of  sailing  round  Africa,  or 
absolutely  denied  itj  [56].  but  if  what  Herodotus  relates  concerning  the 
course  held  by  these  rhcenician  ships  had  ever  been  received  by  i&  an- 
cients with  general  assent,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  states  could 
have  been  so  wildly  adventurous  as  to  imagine  that  a  voyage,  which  it 
required  three  years  to  complete,  could  be  undertaken  with  a  prospect  of 
commercial  benefit. 

II.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  moderns  in  exploring  India,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  power  and  valuable  settlements  which  they  early  acquired  there, 
mark  such  a  distinction  between  their  mode  of  conducting  naval  (^ra- 
tions, and  that  of  the  ancients,  as  merits  to  be  considered  and  explained 
with  attention.  From  the  rei^  of  the  first  Ptolemy  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Mahomedans,  Lurope  had  been  supplied  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  East  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  by  tne  Romans  while  they 
were  masters  of  £^pt,  and  by  the  subjects  of  tnc  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople when  that  kingdom  became  a  province  of  their  dominions.  During 
this  long  period,  extending  almost  to  a  thousand  years,  none  of  those  peo- 
ple, the  most  enlightened  undoubtedly  in  the  ancient  world,  ever  advanced 
by  sea  further  towards  the  east  than  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  had  no  re^lar 
established  trade  but  with  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  or  those  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  They  attempted  no  conquests  in  any  part  of  India,  they 
made  no  settlements,  they  erected  no  forts.  •  Satisfied  with  an  intercourse 
merel^r  commercial,  they  did  not  aim  at  acauiring  any  degree  of  power  or 
dominion  in  the  countries  where  they  traded,  though  it  seems  to  be  proba- 
ble that  they  might  have  established  it  without  much  opposition  (rom  the 
natives,  a  gentle,  efieminate  people,  with  whom,  at  that  time,  no  foreign 
and  more  warlike  race  was  mingled.  But  the  enterprising  activity  of  the 
Portuguese  was  not  long  confined  within  the  same  limits ;  a  few  years 
after  weir  arrival  at  Calecut,  they  advanced  towards  the  East,  into  regions 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  kingdoms  of  Cambodia,  Cochin  China» 
Tonquin,  the  vast  empire  of  China,  and  all  the  fertile  islands  in  the  great 
Indian  Archipelago,  from  Sumatra  to  the  Philippines,  were  discovered ; 
and  the  Portimiese,  though  opposed  in  every  quarter  by  the  Mahomedans 
of  Tartar  or  Arabian  origin  settled  in  many  parts  of  India,  enemies  much 
more  formidable  than  the  natives,  established  tliere  that  extensive  infiuence 
and  dominion  which  I  have  formerly  described. 

Of  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  progress  and  operations  of 
the  ancients  and  modems  in  India,  the  imjoerfect  knowledge  of^the  former, 
with  respect  both  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation,  seems  to  have 
bc«n  the  principal  cause.  From  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  the  Philippines, 
was  a  voyage  of  an  extent  far  beyond  any  that  the  ancients  were  accus- 
tomed to  undertake,  and,  according  to  their  manner  of  sailing,  must  have 
required  a  great  length  of  time  to  perform  it.  The  nature  of  their  trade 
with  India  was  such  that  they  had  not  (as  has  been  formerly  observed)  the 
same  inducements  with  the  modems,  to  prosecute  discoveiy  with  ardour ; 
and,  according  to  the  description  ^ven  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  mer- 
chants of  Alexandria  carried  on  their  trade  from  the  Arabian  gulf,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  unfit  for  that  purpose.  On  all  these  account^  the 
ancients  remained  satisfied  with  a  slender  knowledge  of  India ;  and  influ- 
enced by  reasons  proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  tney  attempted  neither 
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totiquest  nor  settlement  there.  Id  order  to  accomplish  either  of  these^- 
they  must  have  transported  a  considerable  number  of  men  into  India. 
But  from  the  defective  structure  of  their  ships,  as  well  as  from  the  impeir- 
fection  of  their  art  in  navigating  them,  the  ancients  seldom  ventured  to 
convey  a  body  of  troops  to  any  distance  by  sea.  From  Berenice  to  Musi- 
ris  was  to  them,  even  after  Hippalus  had  discovered  the  method  of  steep- 
ing a  direct  course,  and  when  tneir  naval  skill  had  attained  to  its  highest 
state  of  improvement,  a  voyajge  of  no  less  than  seventy  days.  By  tM  an-' 
cient  route  aloitg  the  coast  ofPersia,  a  voyage  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to 
any  part  of  India  must  have  been  of  greater  length,  and  accomplished  more 
slowly.  As  no  hostile  attack  was  ever  made  upon  India  by  sea,  either  by 
the  Greek  monarchs  of  Egypt,  though  the  two  nrst  of  them  were  able  and 
ambitious  princes,  or  by  Ine  most  enterprising  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it 
is  evident  that  they  must  have  deemed  it  an  attempt  beyond  their  power 
to  execute.  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  in  imitation  of  him,  his  successors 
the  monarchs  of  Syria,  were  the  only  persons  in  the  ancient  world  who 
formed  an  idea  of  establishing  their  dominion  in  any  part  of  India ;  but  it 
was  with  armies  led, thither  by  land  that  they  hoped  to  achieve  this. 

III.  The  sudden  effect  of  opening  a  direct  communication  with  the 
East,  in  lowering  the  price  of  Indian  commodities,  is  a  circumstance  that 
merits  observation,  flow  compendious  soever  the  ancient  intercourse  with 
India  mav  aj)pear  to  have  been,  it  was  attended  with  considerable  expense. 
The  productions  of  tlie  remote  parts  of  Asia,  brought  to  Ceybn,  or  to  the 
ports  on  the  Malabar  coast,  by  the  natives,  were  put  on  board  the  shipv 
which  arrived  from  the  Arabian  gulf.  At  Berenice  they  were  landed,  and 
carried  by  camels  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  There  they  were  again  embarked,  and  conveyed  down  the  river 
to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  despatched  to  different  markets.  The 
addition  to  the  price  of  goods  by  such  a  multiplicity  of  operations  must 
have  been  considerable,  especially  when  the  rate  chaigeable  on  each  ope« 
ration  was  fixed  by  monopolists,  subject  to  no  control.  But  aAer  the  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  its  various  com<* 
modities  were  purchased  at  first  hand  in  the  countries  of  which  they  were 
the  growth  or  manufacture.  In  all  these,  particularly  in  Indostan  and 
in  China,  the  subsistence  of  man  is  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  earth.  The  people  live  chiefly  upon  rice,  the  most  prolific  or  all' 
grains ;  population,  of  consequence,  is  so  great,  and  labour  so  extremely 
cheap,  tnat  every  production  of  nature  or  c?  art  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price.. 
When  these  were  shipped  in  different  parts  of  India,  they  were  conveyed 
directly  to  Lisbon,  by  a  navigation,  long  indeed,  but  uninterrupted  and 
safe,  and  thence  circulated  through  Europe.  The  carriage  of  mercantile 
goods  by  water  is  so  much  less  expensive  than  by  any  other  mode  of  con- 
veyance, that  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  could  import  the  productions  of 
Inaia  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demands  of  Europe,  they  were 
able  to  afford  them  at  such  a  reduced  price,  that  the  competition  of  the 
Venetians  ceased  almost  entirely,  and  tne  full  stream  of  commerce  flowed 
m  its  natural  direction  towards  the  cheapest  market.  In  what  proportion 
the  Portuguese  lowered  the  price  of  Indian  commodities,  I  cannot  ascer^ 
tain  with  precision,  as  I  have  not  found  in  contemporary  writers  sufficient 
information  with  respect  to  that  point.  Some  i(ka,  however,  of  this,  ap- 
proaching perhaps  near  to  accuracy,  may  be  formed  from  the  computations 
of  Mr.  Munn,  an  intelligent  English  merchant  ^He  has  published  a  table 
of  the  prices  paid  for  various  articles  of  goods  in  India,  compared  with 
the  prices  for  which  they  were  sold  in  Aleppo,  from  which  the  difference 
appears  to  be  nearly  as  three  to  one :  and  he  calculates  that,  after  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  the  expense  of  the  voyage  from  India,  the  same  goods 
may  be  sold  in  England  at  half  the  ))nce  which  they  bear  in  Aleppo. 
The  expense  of  coaveying  the  productions  of  India  up  the  Peisian  |^lf 
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to  Bassora,  and  thence  either  through  the  Great  or  Little  Desert  to  Aleppo^ 
could  notf  I  should  imagine,  differ  considerably  from  that  by  the  Red  sea 
to  AJexanidria.  We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  ibe  Venetians  might  pur- 
chase them  from  the  merchants  of  that  city,  at  nearly  the  same  rate  for 
which  they  were  sold  in  Aleppo ;  and  when  we  add  to  this  what  they 
must  bare  cbaiged  as  their  own  profit  in  all  the  markets  which  they  fre- 
quented, it  is  evident  tbat  the  Portuguese  mifi^ht  afford  to  reduce  the  com- 
modities of  the  East  at  a  price  below  tbat  which  has  been  mentioned,  and 
might  supply  eveir  part  of  Europe  with  them  more  than  one  half  cheaper 
than  formerly.  The  enterprising  schemes  of  the  Portuguese  monarchs 
were  accomplished  sooner,  as  well  as  more  completely,  than  m  the  hour 
of  most  sansruine  hope  they  could  have  presumed  to  expect ;  and  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century  their  subjects  became  possessed  of  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  India,  founded  upon  the  only  equitable  title,  tbat  of  mnish- 
ine  its  productions  in  greater  abundance,  and  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

IV.  We  may  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
Indian  goods,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  demand  for  them  increased  rapidly 
in  every  jpart  of  Europe.  To  trac«  the  progress  of.  this  in  detail  would 
lead  me  tar  beyond  the  period  which  I  have  fixed  as  the  limit  of  this  Dis* 
qaisition ;  but  some  general  remarks  concerning  it  will  be  found  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  my  inquiries.  The  chief  articles  of  impor* 
tation  from  India,  while  the  Romans  had  the  direction  of  the  trade  with 
that  country,  have  been  formerly  specified.  But  upon  the  subversion  of 
their  empire,  and  the  settlement  of  the  fierce  warriors  of  Scythia  and 
Germany  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  the  state  of  society,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  individuals,  became  so  extremely  different,  that  the 
wants  and  desires  of  men  were  no  longer  the  same,  barbarians,  many  of 
them  not  far  advanced  in  their  prc^press  beyond  the  rudest  state  of  social 
life,  had  little  relish  for  those  accommodations  and  that  elegance,  which 
are  so  alluring  to  polished  nations.  The  curious  manufactures  of  silk,  the 
precious  stones  and  pearls  of  the  East,  which  had  been  the  ornament  and 

§ride  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  citizens  of  Rome,  were  not  objects  of 
esire  to  men  who,  for  a  considerable  time  af^er  they  took  possession  of 
their  new  conquests,  retained  the  original  simplicity  of  their  pastoral  man- 
ners. They  advanced,  however,  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  in  the  usual 
course  of  progression  which  nations  are  destined  to  hold ;  and  an  increase 
of  wants  and  desires  requiring  new  objects  to  gratify  them,  they  began  to 
acauire  a  relish  for  some  of  the  luxuries  of  India.  Among  these,  they  had 
a  sira^lar  predilection  for  the  spiceries  and  aromatics  which  that  countiy 
yiel£  in  such  variety  and  abundance.  Whence  their  peculiar  fondness  for 
these  arose,  >t  is  not  of  importance  to  inquire.  Whoever  consults  the  writer? 
of  the  middle  ages,  will  find  many  particulars  which  confirm  this  observa 
tion.  In  every  enumeration  of  Indian  commodities  which  they  gi\e,  spicea 
are  always  mentioned  as  the  most  considerable  and  precious  article.^  In 
their  cooKery  all  dishes  were  highly  seasoned  with  them.  In  every  enter- 
tainment of  parade,  a  profusion  of  them  was  deemed  essential  to  magnifi- 
cence. In  eveiy  meaical  prescription  they  were  principal  ira^^dients.! 
But  considerable  as  the  demand  for  spices  had  become,  the  mode  in  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  supplied  with  them  was  extremely- 
disadvantageous.  The  ships  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria 
never  ventured  to  visit  those  remote  regions  which  produce  the  most  valu- 
able spices,  and  before  they  could  be  circulated  through  Europe,  they  were 
loadea  with  the  accumulated  profits  received  by  four  or  five  different  hands 
through  which  they  had  passed.  But  the  Portuguese,  with  a  holdei  spirit 
of  navigation,  having  penetrated  into  eveiy  part  of  Asia,  took  in  their  caigo 
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of  qiices  10  the  places  where  the^  grew,  and  could  a£R>id  to  dmose  ol 
tbem  at  such  a  price  Ifaat,  from  beine  an  expensive  luxuiy,  they  became 
an  article  of  such  general  use  as  greatly  augmented  the  demand  for  them. 
An  effect  similar  to  this  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  demand  for 
other  commodities  imported  from  India,  upon  the  reduction  of  their  price 
by  the  Portuguese.  From  that  period  a  growine  taste  for  Asiatic  luxuries 
may  be  traced  in  every  countiy  of  £urope,  and  Uie  number  of  sUpe  fitted 
out  for  that  trade  at  Lisbon  continued  to  increase  every  year  [57]< 

V.  Lucrative  as  the  trade  with  India  was,  and  had  long  been  deemed, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  Portuguese  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  undis- 
turbed and  exclusive  possemion  of  it  during  the  course  of  almost  a  centugr. 
in  fne  ancient  world,  though  Alexandria,  fn>m  the  peculiar  felicity  of  its 
situation,  could  cany  on  an  mtercoune  with  the  East  by  seay  and  circulate 
its  productions  through  Eurooe  with  such  advantage  as  gave  it  a  decided 
superiority  over  every  rival ;  yet  various  attempts  (whicli  have  been 
described  in  their  proper  places)  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain 
some  share  in  a  commerce  so  apparently  beneficial.  From  the  growing 
activity  of  the  commercial  spirit  m  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  from 
the  examjple  of  the  eager  solicitude  with  which  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
exerted  themselves  alternately  to  shut  out  each  other  fix)m  any  share  in  the 
Indian  trade,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some  competitor  would  have 
arisen  to  call  in  question  the  claim  of  the  Portuguese  to  an  exclusive  right 
of  traffic  with  the  East,  and  to  wrest  from  them  some  portion  of  it.  There 
were,  tiowever,  at  that  time,  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  political 
state  of  all  those  nations  in  Europe,  whose  intrusion  as  rivals  the  Portuguese 
had  any  reason  to  dread*  which  secured  to  them  the  quiet  eipoyment  of 
their  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce  duriiv  such  a  long  penoa.  From 
the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne,  Spain  wa»  either  so  much  occu-* 
pied  in  a  mulliplicky  of  operations  in  which  it  was  engaged  by  the  ambition 
of  that  mooarcn,  and  of  iiis  son  Philip  II.,  or  so  intent  on  prosecuting  its 
own  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  New  Worid  [A.  D.  1621},  that 
althousrb,  by  the  successful  enterprise  of  Magellan^  its  fleets  were  unex- 
pectedly conducted  by  a  new  course  to  that  remote  region  of  Asia  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  most  {ipainful  and  alluring  branch  of  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Portuguese,  it  could  make  no  considerable  effort  to  avail  itself  of  the 
commercial  advantages  which  it  might  have  derived  frem  that  event.  By 
the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty,  the  kings  of  Spain,  instead  of  the  rivals,  became  the 
protectors  of  the  Portuguese  trade,  and  the  guardians  of  all  its  exclusive 
mhts.  Throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  the  strength  and  resources  of 
France  were  so  much  wasted  by  the  fruitless  e^qpeditions  of  their  monarehs 
into  Italy,  by  their  unecjual  contest  with  the  power  and  policy  of  Charles 
v.,  and  by  the  calamities  of  the  civil  wars  which  desolated  the  kingdom 
upwards  of  forty  years,  that  it  could  neither  bestow  much  attention  upon* 
onjects  of  commerce,  nor  engage  in  any  scheme  of  distant  enterprise.  The 
Venetians,  how  sensibly  soever  they  mieht  feel  the  mortifying  reverse  of 
bein^  excluded  almost  entirely  from  the  Indian  trade,  ol*  which  their  capital 
had  oeen  formerly  the  chief  seat,  were  so  debilitated  and  humbled  by  the 
leafi^ue  of  Cam  bray,  that  the^  were  no  longer  capable  of  engagira  in  any 
undertaking  of  magnitude.  Ei^land,  weakened  (as  was  formerly  ooservecl) 
by  the  long  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  just 
beginning  to  recover  its  proper  vigour,  was  restrained  from  active  exertion, 
during  one  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  cautions  maxifns  of  Heniy 
VII.,  and  wasted  its  strength,  during  another  part  of  it,  by  engaging  incon- 
siderately in  the  wars  between  the  princes  on  the  continent.  The  nation, 
though  destined  to  acquire  territories  in  India  more  extensive  and  valuable 
than  were  ever  possessed  by  any  Eknopean  power,  had  no  such  presenti- 
ment of  its  future  eminence  thexe^as  to  take  aa  ear^part  in.  the  commeroe 
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or  transactioin  of  that  country,  and  a  great  part  of  the  oentniy  elapsed 
before  it  began  to  turn  its  attention  towards  the  £ast 

While  the  most  considerable  nations  in  Europe  found  it  necesnuy,  from 
the  circumstances  which  I  ha?e  mentioned,  to  remain  inactive  spectators 
of  what  passed  in  the  East,  the  seven  united  provinces  of  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, recently  formed  into  a  small  state,  still  strunrling  for  political  exist- 
ence, and  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  power,  ventureato  appear  in  the  Indian 
ocean  as  the  rivals  of  the  Portuguese  ;  and,  despising  their  pretensions  to 
an  exclusive  right  of  commerce  with  the  extensive  countries  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope,  invaded  that  monopoly  which  they  bad  hitherto 
guarded  with  such  jealous  attention.  The  English  soon  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Dutch,  and  both  nations,  at  first  by  the  enterprising  industiy  of 
private  adventurers,  and  afterwards  by  the  more  powerful  efforts  of  trading 
companies,  under  the  protection  of  public  authority,  advanced  with  asto- 
nishmg  ardour  and  success  in  this  new  career  opened  to  them.  The  vast 
fabric  of  power  which  the  Portuguese  had  erected  in  the  East  (a  supers 
structure  much  too  large  for  the  basis  on  which  it  had  to  rest)  was  almost 
entirely  overturned,  in  as  short  time,  and  with  as  much  facility,  as  it  had 
been  raised.  England  and  Holland,  by  driving  them  from  their  most  valu- 
able settlements,  and  seizing  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  their  trade, 
have  attained  to  that  pre-eminence  in  naval  power  and  commercial  opulence 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

VI.  The  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
Columbus  in  the  West,  and  those  of  Gama  in  the  East,  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, which  merits  observation,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  influence 
of  those  events  in  formine  or  strengthening  the  commercial  connexion  of 
the  different  Quarters  of  the  dobe  with  each  other.  In  all  ages,  gold  and 
silver,  particularly  the  latter,  nave  been  the  commodities  exported  with  the 
(rreatest  profit  to  India.  In  no  part  of  the  earth  do  the  natives  depend  so 
nttle  upon  foreign  countries,  either  for  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life. 
The  bKssin^  of  a  favourable  climate  and  fertile  soil,  augmented  by  their 
own  ingenuity,  afford  them  whatever  they  desire.  In  consequence  of  this, 
trade  with  tliem  has  always  been  cauried  on  in  one  uniform  manner,  and 
the  precious  metals  have  oeen  given  in  exchange  for  their  peculiar  produc- 
tions, whether  of  nature  or  art.  But  when  the  communication  wiln  India 
was  rendered  so  much  more  easy,  that  the  demand  for  its  commodities 
beean  to  increase  far  beyond  what  had  been  formerly  known ;  if  Europe 
had  not  been  supplied  with  the  gold  and  silver  which  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  to  the  mancets  of  the  East  from  sources  richer  and^  more  abunaant 
than  her  own  barren  and  impoverished  mines,  she  must  either  have  aban- 
doned the  trade  with  India  altogether,  or  have  continued  it  with  manifest 
disadvantage,  fiy  such  a  continual  drain  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  by 
the  unavoidable  waste  of  both  in  ciroulation  and  in  manufactures,  the  quan- 
tity of  those  metals  must  have  gone  on  diminishing,  and  their  value  would 
have  been  so  much  enhanced,  that  they  could  not  have  continued  long  to 
be  of  the  same  utility  in  the  commercial  transactions  between  the  two 
countries.  But  before  the  effects  of  this  diminution  could  be  very  sensiblj 
felt,  America  opened  her  mines,  and  poured  in  treasures  upon  Europe  in 
the  most  copious  stream  to  which  mankind  ever  had  access.  This  treasure, 
in  spite  of  innumerable  anxious  precautions  to  prevent  it,  flowed  to  the 
markets  where  the  commodities  necessary  for  supplying  the  wants,  or  gra- 
tifying the  luxury  of  the  Spaniards  were  to  be  found ;  and  from  that  time 
10  the  present  the  English  and  Dutch  have  purehased  the  productions  of 
China  and  Indostan  with  silver  brought  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  immense  exportation  of  silver  to  the  E^t,  during  the  course  of  two 
centuries,  has  not  only  been  replaced  by  the  continual  influx  from  America, 
but  the  quantity  of  it  has  been  considerably  augmented,  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  propoitjooal  rate  of  its  vahie  in  Europe  and  io  India  has  varied 
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90  little,  that  it  is  chieflj  with  silver  that  many  of  the  capital  articles  im- 
ported from  the  Elast  are  still  purchased. 

While  America  contributed  in  this  manner  to  facilitate  and  extend  the 
intercourse  of  Europe  with  Asia,  it  g^ve  rise  to  a  traffic  with  Africa,  whidi, 
from  slender  beginnings  has  become  so  considerable  as  to  form  the  chief 
bond  of  commercial  connexion  with  that  continent.  Soon  after  the  Portu- 
guese had  extended  their  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the 
river  Senegal,  they  endeavoured  to  (]^rive  some  benefit  from  their  new 
settlements  there,  by  the  sale  of  slaves.  Various  circumstances  combined 
in  favouring  the  revival  of  this  odious  traffic.  In  e^eiy  part  of  America  of 
which  the  Spaniards  took  possession,  they  found  that  the  natives,  from  the 
feebleness  of  their  frame,  from  their  indolence,  or  from  the  injudicious 
manner  of  treating  them,  were  incapable  of  the  exertions  requisite  either 
for  working  mines  or  for  cultivating  the  earth.  Eager  to  find  hands  more 
industrious  and  efficient,  the  Spaniards  had  recourse  to  their  neig^hbours  the 
Portuguese,  and  purchased  from  them  Negro  slaves.  Experience  soon 
discovered  that  they  were  men  of  a  more  hardy  race,  and  so  much  better 
fitted  for  enduring  fatigue,  that  the  labour  of  one  negro  was  computed 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  tour  Americans  ;*  and  from  that  time  the  number 
employed  in  the  New  World  has  gone  on  increasing  with  rapid  progress. 
In  this  practice,  no  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  than  to  the 
principles  of  religion,  the  Spaniards  have  unhappily  been  imitated  by  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  who  have  acquired  territories  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates of  the  New  World.  At  present  the  number  of  negro  slaves  in  the 
settlements  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  West  Indies,  exceeds  a 
million;  and  as  the  establishment  of  servitude  has  been  found,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times,  extremely  unfavourable  to  population,  it 
reauires  an  annual  importation  from  Africa  of  at  least  fifty-eight  thousand 
to  keep  up  the  stock.!  If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain,  with  equal  exact- 
ness, toe  number  of  slaves  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  in  North  Ame- 
rica, the  total  number  of  negro  slaves  might  be  well  reckoned  at  as  many 
more. 

Thus  the  commercial  genius  of  Europe,  which  has  given  it  a  visible 
ascendant  over  the  three  other  divisions  of  the  earth,  by  discerning  their 
respective  wants  and  resources,  and  by  rendering  them  reciprocally  sub- 
servient to  one  another,  has  established  a  union  among  them,  from  which 
it  has  derived  an  immense  increase  of  opulence,  of  power,  and  of 
emoyments. 

Vil.  Though  the  discovery  of  a  New  World  in  the  West,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  more  easy  and  direct  communication  with  the  remote  regions  of 
the  East,  co-operated  towards  extending  the  commerce,  and  adding  to  the 
enjoyments  of  Europe,  a  remarkable  difference  may  be  observed  with 
respect  both  to  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  they  produced  these' 
effects.  When  the  Portuguese  first  visited  the  different  countries  of  Asia, 
stretching  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  China,  they  found  them  possessed 
by  nations  highly  civilized,  which  had  made  considerable  progress  in  ele- 
gant as  well  as  useful  arts,  which  were  accustomed  to  intercourse  with 
strangers,  and  well  acouainted  with  all  the  advantages  of  commerce.  But 
when  the  Spaniards  began  to  explore  the  New  World  which  they  dis- 
covered, the  aspect  whicn  it  presented  to  them  was  very  different.  The 
islands  were  inhabited  by  naked  savages,  so  unacquainted  with  the  sim- 
plest and  most  necessary  arts  of  life,  that  they  subsisted  chiefly  on  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  a  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate.  The  conti- 
Dent  appeared  to  be  a  forest  of  immense  extent,  alonjg  the  coast  of  which 
were  scattered  some  feeble  tribes,  not  greatly  superior  to  the  islanders  id 
Industiy  or  improvement    Even  its  two  laige  monarchies,  which  have 
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been  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  civilized  states,  had  not  advanced  s» 
far  beyond  their  countrymen  as  to  be  entitled  to  that  name.  The  inhabit** 
ants,  both  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  unacquainted  with  the  useful  metals,  and 
destitute  of  the  address  requisite  for  acquiriiifif  such  command  of  the  infe- 
rior animals  as  to  derive  any  considerable  aid  from  their  labour,  had  made 
so  little  piogress  in  aCTiculture,  the  first  of  till  arts,  that  one  of  the  g^reatest 
difficulties  with  whid  the  small  number  of  Spaniards,  who  overturned 
those  hif^hly  extolled  empires,  had  to  struggle,  was  how  to  procure  in  them 
what  was  sufficient  for  their  subsistence. 

It  was,  of  consequence,  with  a  very  different  spirit  that  the  intercourse 
with  two  countries  resembling  each  other  so  little  in  their  degree  of 
improvement  was  begun  and  carried  on.  The  Portuguese,  certain  of  find- 
inji^  in  the  East  not  only  the  productions  with  which  the  bountiful  hand  of 
Nature  has  enriched  that  part  of  the  globe,  but  various  manufactures  which 
had  Jong  been  known  and  admired  in  £urope,  engaged  in  this  alluring 
trade  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  The  encouragement  of  it  their 
monarcbs  considered  as  a  chief  object  of  government,  towards  which  they 
directed  all  the  power  of  the  kin^om,  and  roused  their  subjects  to  such 
vigorous  exertions  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  as  occasioned  that  astonish ine 
lapidity  of  progress  which  I  have  described.  The  sanguine  hopes  with 
which  the  Spaniards  entered  upon  their  career  of  discoveiy,  met  not  with 
the  same  speedy  gratification.  From  the  industir  of  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World,  they  did  not  receive  a  single  article  of  commerce. 
Even  the  natural  productions  of  the  soil  and  climate,  when  not  cherished 
and  multiplied  by  the  fosterii^  and  active  hand  of  man,  were  of  little 
account  Hope  rather  than  success  incited  them  to  persist  in  extending 
their  researches  and  conquests ;  and  as  government  derived  little  imme- 
diate benefit  from  these,  it  lefl  the  prosecution  of  them  chiefly  to  private 
adventurers,  by  whose  enterprising  activity,  more  than  by  any  effort  of  the 
state,  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  were  acquired. 
Instead  of  the  instantaneous  and  great  advantages  which  the  Portuguese 
derived  from  their  discoveries,  above  half  a  century  elapsed  before  the 
Spaniards  leaped  any  benefit  of  consequence  from  tlieir  conquests,  except 
the  small  quantities  of  gold  which  the  islanders  were  compelled  to  collect, 
and  the  plunder  of  the  gold  and  silver  employed  by  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  as  ornaments  of  their  persons  and  temples,  or  as  utensils  of 
sacred  or  domestic  use.  It  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
Potosk  in  Peru,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five,  and 
of  those  of  Sacotecas  m  Mexico  soon  afler,  that  the  Spanish  territories  in 
the  New  World  brought  a  permanent  and  valuable  addition  of  wealth  and 
leveijue  to  the  mother  country. 

Nor  did  the  trade  with  India  differ  more  from  that  with  America,  in 
respect  x>f  the  particular  circumstances  which  1  have  explained,  than  in 
respect  to  the  manner  of  caxiying  it  on  aAer  it  grew  to  be  a  considerable 
object  of  political  attention.  Trade  with  the  East  was  a  simple  mercan* 
tile  transaction,  confined  to  the  purchase  either  of  the  natural  productions 
of  the  country,  such  as  spices,  precious  stones,  pearls,  &c.  or  of  the  manu- 
factures whicn  abounded  among  an  industrious  race  of  men,  such  as  silk 
and  cotton  stufis,  porcelam,  &c.  Nothiiu^  more  was  requisite,  in  conduct- 
ing this  trade,  than  to  settle  a  few  skilful  agents  in  proper  places,  to  pre- 
pare a  proper  assortment  of  goods  for  completing  the  caigoes  of  ship^  as 
soon  as  they  airived  from  Europe,  or  at  the  utmost  to  acquire  the  com- 
mand of  a  few  fortified  stations,  which  might  secure  them  admission  into 
ports  where  tliey  might  careen  in  safety,  and  find  protection  from  the 
insults  of  any  hostile  power.  There  was  no  necessity  of  making  any 
attempt  to  £9tablish  colonies,  either  for  thejculUvation  of  the  soil,  or  the 
conduct  of  manufactuies.  Both  these  remajnedy  as  formerly,  io  the  hands 
of  the  nativtiSi. 
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But  as  soon  as  that  wild  spirit  of  enterprise  which  animated  the 
Spaniards  who  first  explored  and  subdued  the  New  World,  began  to  sub- 
side, and  when,  instead  of  roving^  as  adventurers  from  province  to  province 
in  quest  ol'  gold  and  silver,  th^  seriously  turned  their  thoughts  towards 
renaering  their  conquests  beneficial  by  cultivation  and  indystiy,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  colonies  in  every  countiy  which  they 
wished  to  improve.  Other  nations  imitated  their  example  in  the  settle- 
ments which  they  afterwards  made  in  some  of  the  islands,  and  on  the 
continent  of  North  America.  Europe,  after  having  desolated  the  New 
World,  began  to  repeopte  it,  and  under  a  system  of  colonization  ([the  spi- 
rit and  regulations  of  which  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  Disquisition  to 
explain)  the  European  race  has  multiplied  there  amazingly.  Eveiy  arti- 
cle of  commerce  imported  from  the  New  World,  if  we  except  the  furs 
and  skins  purchased  from  the  independent  tribes  of  hunters  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  from  a  few  tribes  in  a  similar  state  on  the  southern  continent,  is  the 
produce  of  the  industry  of  Europeans  settled  there.  To  their  exertionSf 
or  to  those  of  hands  which  they  have  taught  or  compelled  to  labour,  we 
are  indebted  for  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco^  indigo,  rice,  and  even  the 
eold  and  silver  extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Intent  on  those 
lucrative  branches  of  industry,  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  pay  little 
attention  to  those  kinds  of  labour  which  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the 
members  of  other  societies,  and  depend  in  some  measure  for  their  subsist- 
ence, and  entirely  for  eveiy  article  of  elegance  and  luxuiy,  upon  the 
ancfent  continent.  Thus  the  Europeans  have  become  manufacturers  for 
America,  and  their  industry  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  vast 
demands  for  supplying  the  wants  of  extensive  countries,  the  population  of 
which  is  continually  ipcreasing.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  this  demand  con- 
fined solely  to  the  nations  which  have  a  more  immediate  connexion  with 
tlie  American  colonies ;  it  is  felt  in  ever^part  of  Europe  that  furnishes  any 
article  exported  to  tbem,  and  gives  activity  and  vieour  to  the  hand  of  the 
artisan  in  the  inland  provinces  of  Germany,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  which  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with  the  New 
World. 

But  while  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  America  is  allowed  to  be  ooe 
principal  cause  of  that  rapid  increase  of  industry  and  wealth,  which  is 
conspicuous  in  Europe  duiing  the  two  last  centuries,  some  timid  theorists 
have  maintained,  that  throughout  the  same  periixl  Europe  has  been 
gradually  impoverished,  by  being  drained  of  its  treasure  in  order  to  carry 
on  its  trade  with  India,  but  this  apprehension  has  arisen  finom  inattention 
to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  precious  metals.  They  are  to  be  considered 
in  two  different  lights ;  either  as  the  signs  which  allcivilized  nations  have 
agreed  to  employ,  in  order  to  estimate  or  represent  tlie  value  both  of  labour 
and  of  all  commodities,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  the  former 
and  the  conveyance  of  the  latter  from  one  proprietor  to  another ;  or  gold 
and  silver  may  be  viewed  as  being  themselves  commo^iities,  or  articles  of 
commerce,  for  which  some  equivalent  must  be  given  by  suchas  wish  to 
acquire  them.  In  this  light  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
East  should  be  regarded;  for,  as  the  nation  by  which  they  are  exported 
must  purchase  them  with  the  produce  of  its  own  labour  and  ingenuity, 
this  trade  roust  contribute,  though  not  in  the  same  obvious  and  direct 
manner  as  that  with  America,  towards  augmenting  the  general  industry 
and  opulence  of  Europe.  If  England,  as  the  price  of  Mexican  and  Peru- 
>  lan  oollars,  which  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  its  trade  with  India,  must 

give  a  certain  quantity  of  its  woollen  or  cotton  cloth  or  hardware,  then 
le  hands  of  an  additional  number  of  manufacturers  are  rendered  active^ 
and  work  to  a  certain  amount  must  be  executed,  for  which,  without  this 
trade,  there  could  not  have  been  any  demand.  The  nation  reaps  all  the 
benefit  arisiog  from  a  new  creation  of  industiy.    With  the  gold  and  silT«r 
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which  her  nuuHifactures  have  purchased  in  the  West,  she  is  enabled  to 
trade  in  the  markets  of  the  East,  and  the  exportation  of  treasure  to  India, 
which  has  been  so  much  dreaded,  instead  of  impoverishing^,  enriches  the 
kingdom. 

Vlll.  It  is  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  the  v^ur  and  success  with  which  the  Portuguese  prosecuted 
.their  conquests,  ancTestablished  their  dominion  there,  that  Europe  has  been 
indebted  for  its  preservation  from  the  most  illiberal  and  humiliating  servi- 
tude that  ever  oopressed  polished  nations.    For  this  observation  I  am 
indebted  to  an  autbor,  whose  ingenuity  has  illustrated,  and  whose  eloaucnce 
Jias  adorned  the  History  of  the  Settlements  and  Commerce  of  iuodeni 
Nations  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;*  and  it  appears  to  me  so  well 
iJMjnded  as  to  merit  more  ample  investigation.    A  few  years  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes 
was  overturned  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and 
£<ypt  and  Syria  were  annexed  as  provinces  to  the  Ottoman  empire.    If 
alter  this  event  the  commercial  intercourse  with  India  had  continued  to  be 
carried  on  in  its  ancient  channels,  the  TuHcish  sultans,  by  bein^  masters  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  must  have  possessed  the  absolute  command  ol  it,  whether 
the  productions  of  the  East  were  conveyed  by  the  Red  sea  to  Alexandria, 
or  were  transported  by  land  carriage  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  monarchs  who  were  then 
at  the  head  of  this  great  empire  were  neither  destitute  of  abilities  to  per^ 
ceive  the  pre-eminence  to  which  this  would  have  elevated  them,  nor  of 
ambition  to  aspire  to  it.    Selim,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mamelukes,  by  con- 
firming the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Venetians  in  E^ypt  and  Svria,  and 
bv  his  regulations  concerning  the  duties  on  Indian  gocds,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  early  discovered  his  solicitude  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
taf^es  of  commerce  with  the  East  to  his  own  dominions.    The  attention 
.ot  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  his  successor,  seems  to  have  been  equally 
directed  towards  the  same  object.    More  enlightened  than  any  monarch 
pf  the  Ottoman  race,  he  attended  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  European 
states,  and  had  observed  the  power  as  well  as  opulence  to  which  the 
republic  of  Venice  had  attained  b^  engrossing  the  commerce  with  the 
£ast.    He  now  beheld  Portugal  rising  towards  the  same  elevation  bv  the 
same  means.    Eager  to  imitate  and  to  supplant  them,  he  formed  a  scheme 
suitable  to  his  character  for  political  wisdom  and  the  appellation  of  hutt' 
tutor  of  RuUs^  by  which  the  Turicish  historians  have  distinguished  him, 
and  established,  eariy  in  his  reign,  a  system  of  commercial  laws  in  his 
dominions,  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  Constantinople  the  great  staple 
of  Indian  trade,  as  it  had  been  in  the  prosperous  ages  ot  the  Greek  empire.t 
For  accomplishing  this  scheme,  however,  he  did  not  rely  on  the  operations 
of  laws  alone  ;  he  fitted  out  about  the  same  time  a  formidable  fleet  in  the 
Red  sea  [A.  D.  1538],  under  the  conduct  of  a  confidential  officer,  with  such 
a  body  of  janizaries  on  board  of  it,  as  he  deemed  sufficient  not  only  to 
drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  all  their  new  settlements  in  India,  but  to  take 
possession  of  some  commodious  station  in  that  country,  and  to  erect  bb 
standard  there.  The  Portuguese,  bj  efforts  of  vajour  ancf  constancy,  entitled 
to  the  splendid  success  with  which  they  were  crowned,  repulsed  this 
powerful  annament  in  every  enterprise  it  undjsrtook,  and  compelled  the 
shattered  remains  of  the  Turtcish  fleet  and  arm^  to  return  with  ignominy 
to  the  harbours  from  which  thev  had  taken  their  departure  with  Uie  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  termioatine  the  expedition  in  a  veiy  different  manner^ 
Solyman,  though  he  never  relimiuished  the  design  of  expelling  the  Portu* 
guese  from  India,  and  of  acquiring  some  establisnment  there^  was  so  occii- 
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pied,  during  the  remainder  of  his  rei^,  by  the  multiplicity  of  arduous 
operations  in  which  an  insatiable  ambition  involved  him,  that  he  never  had 
leisure  to  resume  the  prosecution  of  it  with  vigour. 

If  either  the  measures*  of  Selim  had  produced  the  effect  which  he 
expected,  or  if  the  more  adventurous  and  extensive  plan  of  Soiyman  had 
been  carried  into  execution,  the  command  of  the  wealth  of  India,  together 
with  such  a  marine  as  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  that  country  has,  in 
every  ag^e,  enabled  the  power  which  possessed  it  to  create  and  maintain, 
must  have  brought  an  accession  of  force  to  an  empire  already  formidable 
to  mankind,  that  would  have  rendered  it  altogether  irresistible.  Europe 
at  that  period  was  not  in  a  conditbn  to  have  defended  itself  ai^afnst  the 
combined  exertions  of  such  naval  and  military  power,  supported  by  com- 
mercial wealth,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  monarch  whose  comprehen- 
sive  genius  was  able  to  derive  from  each  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  to 
emplo^r  all  with  the  greatest  effect.  Happily  for  the  human  race,  the 
despotic  system  of  Turkish  government,  founded  on  such  illiberal  fanaticism 
as  has  extinguished  science  in  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  and  in  Greece,  its  three 
favourite  mansions  in  ancient  times,  was  prevented  from  extending  it3 
dominion  over  Europe,  and  from  suppressir^  liberty,  learning,  and  taste, 
when  beginning  to  make  such  successful  efforts  to  revive  there,  and  again 
to  bless,  to  enlighten,  and  to  polish  mankind. 

Vol.  IIl.-K 
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I  nuALL  now  ondMiTonr  to  fulfil  an  engagement  which  I  came  under,*  to 
make  eome  obiervationa  apon  the  genius,  the  manners,  and  institutions  of  the 

Eople  of  India,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  from  the  eaiiiest  ages  to  which  our 
owledge  of  them  extends.  Were  I  to  enter  upon  this  wide  field  with  an  inten- 
tion of  survejing  its  whole  extent ;  were  I  to  view  each  object  which  it  preMots 
to  a  philosophical  inquirer,  under  all  its  different  aspects,  it  would  lead  me  into 
researches  and  speculations  not  only  of  immense  length,  but  altogether  foreign 
from  the  subject  of  this  Disquisition.  My  inquiries  and  reflections  shall  there- 
fore be  confined  to  what  is  intimately  connected  with  the  design  of  this  work. 
I  shall  collect  the  facts  which  the  ancients  have  transmitted  to  us  concerning 
the  institutions  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  India,  and,  by  comparing  them  with 
what  we  now  know  of  that  country,  endeavour  to  deduce  such  conclusions  as 
tend  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which  have  induced  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
every  age,  to  carry  on  commercial  intercourse  to  so  groat  an  extent  with  thai 
country. 

Of  this  intercourse  there  are  conspicuous  proofs  m  the  earliest  periods  con- 
cerning which  history  affords  information.  Not  only  the  people  contiguous  to 
India,  but  remote  nations,  seem  to  have  been  acquainted,  from  time  immemorial, 
with  its  commodities,  and  to  have  valued  them  so  highly,  that  in  order  to  pro- 
cure them  they  undertook  fatiguing,  expensive,  and  dangerous  journeys.  When- 
ever men  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  commodities  of  any  particular  coun- 
try, this  must  be  owing  either  to  its  possessing  some  valuable  natural  produc- 
tions peculiar  to  its  soil  and  climate,  or  to  some  superior  progress  which  its 
inhabitants  have  made  in  industry,  art,  and  elefrance.  It  is  not  to  any  peculiar 
excellence  in  the  natural  productions  of  India  Uiat  we  must  ascribe  entirely  the 
predilection  of  ancient  nations  for  its  commodities ;  for,  pepper  excepted,  an  arti- 
cle, it  must  be  allowed,  of  great  importance,  they  are  little  different  fi'om  tiiose 
of  other  tropical  countries ;  and  Ethiopia  or  Arabia  might  have  fVilly  supplied 
the  Phmnicians,  and  other  trading  people  of  antiquity  with  the  spices,  the  per- 
fumes, the  precious  stones,  the  gold  and  silver,  which  formed  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  their  commerce. 

Whoever  then  wishes  to  trace  the  commerce  with  India  to  its  source,  mast 
search  for  it,  not  so  much  in  any  peculiarity  of  the  natural  productions  of  that 
country,  as  in  the  superior  improvement  of  its  inhabitants.  Many  facts  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which,  if  they  are  examined  with  proper  attention,  cleariy 
demonstrate,  that  the  natives  of  India  were  not  only  more  early  civiliied,  but 
bad  made  greater  progress  in  civilisation  than  any  other  people.  These  I  shall 
endeavour  to  enumerate,  and  to  place  them  in  such  a  point  of  view  as  may  serve 
both  to  throw  light  upon  the  institutions,  manners,  and  arts  of  the  Indians,  and 
to  account  for  the  eagerness  of  all  nations  to  obtain  the  productions  of  their 
ingenious  industry. 

By  the  ancient  Heathen  writers,  the  Indians  were  reckoned  among  those  races 
of  men  which  they  denominated  i^utoehthonei  or  ^borigmet^  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  natives  of  the  soil,  whose  origin  could  not  be  tracod.t  By  the  mspired 
writers,  the  wisdom  of  the  East  (an  expression  which  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
description  of  their  extraordinary  progress  in  science  and  arts)  was  early  oele- 
brated.t  In  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm  these  explicit  testimonies  concerning 
the  ancient  and  high  dvilixation  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  I  shall  take  a  view 
of  tbiir  nuk  and  condition  as  individuals ;  of  their  ciTil  policy ;  of  their  laws  and 
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jadidal  proceedingi ;  of  their  Oflefol  and  elegant  arts ;  of  tbeir  wrienoea ;  and  of 
their  religious  institafions;  as  far  as  information  can  be  gathered  from  the 
accoants  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  compared  with  what  still  remains  of 
their  ancient  acquirements  and  institutions. 

I.  From  the  most  ancient  accounts  of  India  we  learn,  that  the  distinction  of 
ranks  and  separation  of  professions  were  completely  established  there.    This  is 
one  of  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  a  society  considerably  advanced  in  its  pro- 
gress.   Arts  in  the  early  stages  of  social  life  are  so  few,  and  so  simple,  that  each 
man  is  sufficiently  master  of  them  all,  to  gratify  every  demand  of  his  own 
limited  desires.    A  savage  can  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear  his  hut,  and 
hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more  skilful  than  his 
own.'*'    But  when  time  has  augmented  the  wants  of  men,  the  productions  of  art 
become  so  complicated  in  their  structure,  or  so  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a  par- 
ticular course  of  education  is  requisite  towards  forming  the  artist  to  ingenuity 
in  contrivance  and  expertness  in  execution.    In  proportion  as  refinement  spreads, 
iho  distinction  of  professioos  increases,  and  they  branch  out  into  more  numerous 
and  minute  subdivisions.    Prior  to  the  records  of  authentic  history,  and  even 
before  the  most  remote  era  to  which  their  own  traditions  pretend  to  reach,  this 
separation  of  professions  had  not  only  taken  place  among  the  natives  of  India, 
but  the  perpetuity  of  it  was  secured  by  an  institution  which  must  be  considered 
as  the  fundamental  article  in  the  system  of  their  policy.    The  whole  body  of 
the  people  was  divided  into  four  orders  or  casts.    The  members  of  the  first, 
deemed  the  most  sacred,  had  it  for  their  province  to  study  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion ;  to  perform  its  functions :  and  to  cultivate  the  sciences.    They  were  the 
priests,  the  instructors,  and  philosophers  of  the  nation.    The  members  of  the 
second  order  were  intrusted  with  the  government  and  defence  of  the  state.    In 
peace  they  were  its  rulers  and  magistrates  ;  in  war  they  were  the  generals  who 
commanded  its  armies  and  the  soldiers  who  fought  its  battles.     The  third  was 
composed  of  husbandmen  and  merchants  ;  and  the  fourth  of  artisans,  labourers, 
and  servants.    None  of  these  can  ever  quit  his  own  cast,  or  be  admitted  into 
another.t    The  station  of  every  individual  is  unalterably  fixed  ;  his  deMiny  is 
irrevocable ;  and  the  walk  of  life  is  marked  out,  from  which  he  most  never 
deviate.    This  line  of  separation  is  not  only  established  by  civil  authority,  but 
confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  religion,  and  each  order  or  cast  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Divinity  in  such  a  different  manner,  that  to  mingle  and  confound 
them  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  most  daring  impiety  [58].    Nor  is  it  between 
the  four  different  tribes  alone  that  such  insuperable  barriers  are  fixed ;  the 
members  of  each  cast  adhere  invariably  to  the  professions  of  their  forefathers. 
From  generation  to  generation,  the  same  families  have  followed,  and  will  always 
continue  to  follow,  one  uniform  line  of  life. 

Such  arbitrary  arrangements  of  the  various  members  which  compose  a  com- 
munity, seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  adverse  to  improvement  either  in  science 
or  in  arts ;  and  by  forming  around  the  different  orders  of  men  artificial  barriers, 
which  it  would  be  impious  to  pass,  tend  to  circumscribe  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  within  a  narrower  sphere  than  nature  has  allotted  to  them.  When 
every  man  is  at  fiill  libertv  to  direct  his  efforts  towards  those  objects  and  that 
end  which  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind  prompts  him  to  prefer,  he  may  be 
expected  to  attain  that  high  degree  of  eminence  to  which  the  uncontrolled  exer- 
tions of  genius  and  industry  naturally  conduct.  The  regulations  of  Indian 
policy,  with  respect  to  the  different  orders  of  men,  must  necessarily,  at  some 
times,  check  genius  in  its  career,  and  confine  to  the  functions  of  an  inferior  cast 
talents  fitted  te  shine  in  a  higher  sphere.  But  the  arrangements  of  civil  govern- 
ment are  made,  not  for  what  is  extraordinary,  but  for  what  is  common ;  not  for 
the  few,  but  for  the  many.  The  object  of  tiie  first  Indian  legislators  was  to 
employ  the  most  effectual  means  of  providing  for  the  subsistence,  the  security, 
and  happiness  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  over  which  they  presided. 
With  this  view  they  set  apart  certain  races  of  men  for  each  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions and  arts  necessary  in  a  well  ordered  society,  and  appointed  the  exercise 
of  them  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  succession.  This  system,  though 
extremely  repugnant  to  the  ideas  which  we,  by  being  placed  in  a  very  difierent 
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state  of  society,  liaye  fonoed^  will  be  found,  upon  attentire  inspection,  better 
•idapted  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  than  a  careless  observer  at  fir«t  sight  is  apt  to 
ima^no.  The  human  mind  bends  to  the  law  of  necessity,  and  is  accustomed 
not  only  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  restraints  which  the  condition  of  its  nature 
ijg  the  institutions  of  its  country  impose,  but  to  acquiesce  in  them.  From  his 
entrance  into  life  an  Indian  knows  the  station  allotted  to  him,  and  the  functions 
to  which  he  is  destined  by  his  birth.  The  objects  which  relate  to  these  are  the 
first  that  present  themselves  to  his  view.  They  occupy  his  thoughts,  or  employ 
his  hands ;  and  from  his  earliest  years,  he  is  trained  to  the  habit  of  doing  with 
ease  and  pleasure  that  which  he  must  continue  through  life  to  do.  To  this  may 
be  ascribed  that  high  decree  of  perfection  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  Indian 
manufactures ;  and  though  vo^ieration  for  the  practices  of  their  ancestors  may 
checii  the  spirit  of  invention,  yet,  by  adhering  to  these,  they  acquire  such  an 
expertness  and  delicacy  of  hand,  that  Europeans,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
superior  science,  and  the  aid  of  more  complete  instruments,  have  never  been  able 
to  equal  the  equisite  execution  of  their  workmanship.  While  this  high  improve- 
ment of  their  more  curious  manufactures  excited  the  admiration  and  attracted 
the  commerce  of  other  nations,  the  separation  of  professions  In  India,  and  the 
early  distribution  of  the  people  into  classes,  attached  to  particular  kinds  of 
labour,  secured  such  abundance  of  the  more  common  and  useful  commodities, 
AS  not  only  supplied  their  own  wants,  but  ministered  to  those  of  the  countries 
around  them. 

To  this  early  division  of  the  people  into  casts  we  must  likewise  ascribe  a  strik- 
ing peculiarity  in  the  state  of  India ;  the  permanence  of  its  institutions,  and  the 
immutability  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  What  now  is  in  India  always 
was  there,  and  is  likely  still  to  continue  :  neither  the  ferocious  violence  and  illi- 
oeral  fanaticism  of  its  Mahomedan  conquerors,  nor  the  power  of  its  European 
masters,  have  effected  any  considerable  alteration  [59].  The  same  distinctions 
of  condition  take  place,  the  same  arrangements  m  civil  and  domestic  society 
remain,  the  same  maxims  of  religion  are  held  in  veneration,  and  the  same 
aicences  and  arts  are  cultivated.  Hence  in  all  ages  the  trade  with  India  has  been 
the  same ;  gold  and  silver  have  uniformly  been  carried  thither  in  order  to  pur- 
ci&ase  the  same  commodities  with  which  it  now  supplies  all  nations ;  and  from 
)he  age  of  Pliny  to  the  present  times  it  has  been  always  considered  and  execrated 
as  a  gulf  which  swallows  up  the  wealth  of  eYery  other  country  that  flows  inces- 
santly towards  it,  and  from  which  it  never  returns  [601.  According  to  the 
accounts  which  I  have  given  of  the  cargoes  anciently  imported  ftom  India, 
they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  nearly  the  same  articles  with  those  of  the 
investments  in  our  own  times ;  and  whatever  difference  we  may  observe  in  them 
seems  to  have  arisen,  not  so  much  from  any  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  com- 
modities which  the  Indians  prepared  for  sale,  as  from  a  variety  in  the  tastes  or 
an  the  wants  of  the  nations  which  demanded  them. 

II.  Another  proof  of  the  early  and  high  civiliuition  of  the  people  of  India 
may  be  deduced  from  considering  their  political  constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Indians  trace  back  the  history  of  their  own  country  through  an 
immense  succession  of  ages,  and  assert  that  all  Asia,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west  to  the  confines  of  China  on  the  east,  and  from  the  mountains 
of  Thibet  on  the  north  to  Cape  Comorin  on  the  south,  formed  a  rast  empire 
•ubject  to  one  mighty  sovereign,  under  whom  rided  several  hereditary  princes 
and  rajahs.  But  their  chronology,  which  measures  the  life  of  man  in  ancient 
times  by  thousands  of  years,  and  computes  the  length  of  the  several  periods, 
during  which  it  supposes  the  world  to  have  existed,  by  miilioss,  is  so  wildly 
extravagant  as  not  to  merit  any  serious  discussion.  We  must  rest  satisfied, 
then,  until  some  more  certain  information  is  obtained  with  respect  to  the  ancient 
history  of  India,  with  taking  the  first  accounts  of  that  ooantry,  which  can  be 
deemed  authentic,  from  the  Greeks  who  served  under  Alexander  the  Great. 
They  found  kingdoms  of  considerable  magnitude  established  in  that  country. 
The  territories  of  Porus  and  of  Taxiles  comprehended  a  great  part  of  the  Panjsh, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  countries  in  mdia.  The  kingdom  of 
the  Prasij,  or  GandaridsB,  stretched  to  a  great  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Gange*. 
Allthe  thtee,  ts  appears  from  the  ancient  Greek  writen,  were  powerful  and 
populooa. 
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This  dMcription  of  the  partition  of  India  into  fltataa  of  inch  magnitude,  if 
alone  a  convincing  proof  of  its  having  advanced  far  in  civilization.  In  what- 
ever region  of  the  earth  there  has  been  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  progreai 
of  men  in  social  hfe,  they  appear  at  first  in  small  independent  tribes  or  com- 
munities. Their  common  wants  prompt  them  to  unite;  and  their  mutual 
jealousies,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  securing  subsistence,  compel  them  to  drive 
to  a  distance  every  rival  who  might  encroach  on  those  domains  which  they  con* 
eider  as  their  own.  Many  ages  elapse  before  they  coalesce,  or  acquire  sufficient 
foresight  to  provide  fur  the  wants,  or  sufficient  wisdom  to  conduct  the  affairs,  of 
a  numerous  society.  Even  under  the  genial  climate  and  in  the  rich  soil  of  India, 
more  favourable  perhaps  to  the  union  and  increase  of  the  human  species  than 
any  other  part  of  the  globe ;  the  formation  of  such  extensive  states  as  were 
established  in  that  country  when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  must  have  been  a 
work  of  long  time  ;  and  the  members  of  them  must  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  exertions  of  useful  industry. 

Though  monarchical  government  was  established  in  all  the  countries  of  India 
to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended,  the  sovereigns  were  far  from 
possessing  uncontrolled  or  despotic  power.  No  trace,  indeed,  is  discovered  there 
of  any  assembly  or  public  body,  the  members  of  which,  either  in  their  own  right 
or  as  the  representatives  of  their  fellow  citizens,  could  interpose  in  enacting  laws, 
or  in  superintending  the  execution  of  them.  Institutions  destined  to  assert  and 
guard  the  rights  belonging  to  men  in  social  state,  how  familiar  soever  the  idea 
may  be  to  the  people  of  Europe,  never  formed  a  part  of  the  political  constitution 
in  any  great  Asiatic  kingdom.  It  was  to  different  principles  that  the  natives  of 
India  were  indebted  for  restrictions  which  limited  the  exercise  of  regal  power. 
The  rank  of  mdividuals  was  unalterably  fixed,  and  the  privileges  of  the  differ- 
ent casts  were  deemed  inviolable.  The  monarchs  of  India,  who  were  all  taken 
from  the  second  of  the  four  classes  formerly  described,  which  is  intrasted  with 
the  fiinctions  of  government  and  exercise  of  war,  behold  among  their  subjects  an 
order  of  men  far  superior  to  themselves  in  dignity,  and  so  conscious  of  their  own 
preeminence,  both  in  rank  and  in  sanctity,  that  they  would  deem  it  degradation 
and  pollution  if  they  were  to  eat  of  the  same  food  witli  their  sovereign.*  Their 
persons  are  sacred,  and  even  for  the  most  heinous  crimes  they  cannot  be  capi- 
tally punished  ;  their  blood  must  never  be  shed.t  To  men  in  this  exalted  sta- 
tion monarchs  must  look  up  with  respect,  and  reverence  them  as  the  ministers 
of  religion  and  the  teachers  of  wisdom.  On  important  occasions  it  is  the  duty 
of  sovereigns  to  consult  them,  and  to  be  directed  by  their  advice.  Their  admo- 
nitions, and  even  their  censures  must  be  received  with  submissive  respect. 
This  right  of  the  Brahmins  to  offer  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;X  and  in  some  accounts 
preserved  in  India  of  the  events  which  happened  in  their  own  country,  princes 
are  mentioned,  who,  having  violated  the  privileges  of  the  casts,  and  disregarded 
the  romonstrances  of  the  Brahmins,  were  deposed  by  their  authority,  and  put 
to  death.  $ 

While  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Brahmins  opposed  a  barrier  against  the  en- 
eroaohments  of  regal  power  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  circumscribed  on  the  other 
by  the  ideas  which  those  who  occupied  the  highest  stations  in  society  enter- 
tained of  their  own  dignity  and  privileges.  As  none  but  the  members  of  the 
oast  next  in  rank  to  tliat  which  religion  has  rendered  sacred,  could  be  employed 
in  any  function  of  the  state,  the  sovereigns  of  the  extensive  kingdoms  ancientlj 
established  in  India  found  it  necessary  to  intrust  them  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  cities  and  provinces  too  remote  to  be  under  their  own  immediate  inspec- 
tion. In  these  stations  they  ofVen  acquired  such  wealth  and  influence,  that 
ofikes  conferred  during  pleasure  continued  hereditarily  in  their  families,  and 
they  came  gradually  to  form  an  intermediate  order  between  the  sovoreiffn  ann 
bis  subjects ;  and,  by  tJie  vigilant  jealousy  with  which  they  maintained  their 
own  dignity  and  privileges,  they  constrained  their  rulers  to  respect  them,  and 
to  govern  with  modnration  and  equity 

Xor  were  the  benefits  of  these  restraints  upon  the  power  of  the  soveifign 
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confined  whoUjr  to  the  two  taperior  orders  in  the  state ;  they  extended  in  loAie 
degree  to  the  third  class  employed  in  a^culture.  The  labours  of  that  name' 
reus  and  useftii  body  of  men  are  so  essential  to  the  preservation  and  happiness 
of  society,  that  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  render  their  condition  secars 
and  comfortable.  According  to  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  the  natives 
of  India  (as  we  are  informed  by  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  their  country), 
the  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  sole  universal  proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  his 
dominions,  and  from  him  is  derived  every  species  of  tenure  by  which  his  subjects 
can  hold  it.  These  lands  were  let  out  to  the  farmers  who  cultivated  them,  at  a 
stipulated  rent,  amounting  usually  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  annual  produce  paid 
in  kind.*  In  a  country  where  the  price  of  work  is  extremely  low,  and,  where 
the  labour  of  cultivation  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  earth  yielding  its  produc- 
tions almost  spontaneously,  where  subsiBtence  is  amazingly  cheap,  where  few 
clothes  are  needed,  and  houses  are  built  and  furnished  at  little  expense,  thLi  rate 
cannot  be  deemed  exorbitant  or  oppressive.  As  long  as  the  husbandman  con- 
tinued to  pay  the  established  rent,  he  retained  possession  of  the  faun,  which 
descended,  like  property,  fi'om  father  to  son. 

These  accounts  £iven  by  ancient  authors  of  the  condition  and  tenure  of  the 
renters  of  land  in  India,  agree  so  perfectly  with  what  now  takes  place,  that  it 
may  be  considered  almost  as  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  its  cultivation. 
In  every  part  of  India  where  the  native  Hindoo  Princes  retain  dominion,  the 
Ryots^  the  modem  name  by  which  the  renters  of  land  are  distinguished,  hold 
their  possessions  by  a  lease,  which  may  be  considered  an  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  ancient  surveys  and  valuations.  This  arrangement  has  been  so  long 
established,  and  accords  so  well  with  the  ideas  of  the  natives,  concerning  the 
distinctions  of  casts,  and  the  functions  allotted  to  each,  that  it  has  been  invio- 
lably maintained  in  all  th^  provinces  subject  either  to  Mahomedans  or  Euro- 
peans ;  and  to  both  it  serves  as  the  basis  on  which  their  whole  system  of  finance 
is  founded  [61].  In  a  more  remote  period,  before  the  original  institutions  of 
India  were  suDverted  by  foreign  invaders,  the  industry  of  the  husbandman^ 
on  which  every  member  of  the  community  depended  for  subsistence,  was  as 
secure  as  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  lands  was  equitable.  Even  war  did 
not  interrupt  his  labours  or  endanger  his  property.  It  was  not  uncommon,  we 
are  informed,  that  while  two  hostile  armies  were  fighting  a  battle  in  one  field, 
the  peasants  were  ploughing  or  reaping  in  the  next  field  in  perfect  tranquillity.t 
Theve  maxims  and  regulations  of  the  ancient  legislators  of  India  have  a  near 
resemblsnce  to  the  system  of  those  ingenious  speculators  on  political  economy 
in  modem  times,  who  represent  the  produce  of  land  as  the  sole  source  of  wealth- 
xn  every  country  ;  and  who  consider  the  discovery  of  this  principle,  according 
to  which  they  contend  that  the  government  of  nations  should  be  conducted,  a* 
eine  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  wisdom.  Under  a  form  of  government 
which  paid  such  attention  to  all  the  different  orders  of  which  the  society  is  com- 
posed, particularly  the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
ancients  should  describe  the  Indians  as  a  most  happy  race  of  men ;  and  that 
the  most  intelligent  modem  observers  shoald  celebrate  the  equity,  the  humanity, 
and  mildness  of  Indian  policy.  A  Hindoo  Rajah,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  India,  resembles  more  a  father  pre- 
sicfing  in  a  numerous  family  of  his  own  children,  than  a  sovereign  ruling  over 
inferiors  subject  to  his  dominion.  He  endeavours  to  secure  their  happiness  with 
vigilant  solicitude ;  they  are  attached  to  him  with  the  most  tender  affection  and 
inviolable  fidelity.  We  can  hardly  conceive  men  to  be  placed  in  any  state  more 
favourable  to  their  acquiring  all  the  advantages  derived  from  social  onion.  It 
is  only  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  at  ease,  and  neither  feels  nor  dreads  oppres- 
sion, that  it  employs  its  active  powers  in  forming  numerous  arrangements  of 
police,  for  securing  its  enjoyments  and  increasing  them;  Many  arrangements 
of  this  nature  the  Greeks,  though  accustomed  to  their  own  institutions,  the 
most  perfect  at  that  time  in  Europe,  observed,  and  admired  among  the  Indians, 
and  mention  them  as  instances  of  high  civilization  and  improvement.  There 
were  established  among  the  Indians  three  distinct  classes  of  officers,  one  or 
which  had  it  in  charge  to  inspect  agriculture,  and  every  kind  of  country  work» 
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They  meMored  the  portions  of  land  allotted  to*  each  renter.  They  had  the 
ouHtodir  of  the  Thnkt^  or  public  reflervoira  of  water,  without  a  regular  diitribu* 
lion  or  which,  the  fields  in  a  torrid  climate  cannot  be  rendered  fertile.  They 
marked  out  the  course  of  the  highways,  along  which,  at  certain  distances,  they 
erected  stones  to  measure  the  road  and  direct  travellers  [62].  To  officers  of  a 
second  class  was  committed  the  inspection  of  the  police  in  cities ;  their  functions, 
of  course,  were  many  and  various  ;  some  of  which  only  I  shall  specify.  They 
appropriated  houses  for  the  reception  of  strangers ;  they  protected  them  from 
injury,  provided  for  their  subsistence,  and,  when  seized  with  any  disease,  they 
appointed  physicians  to  attend  tliem ;  and,  on  the  event  of  their  death,  they  not 
only  buried  them  with  decency,  but  took  chargeof  their  effects,  and  restored  them 
to  their  relations.  They  kept  exact  registers  of  births  and  of  deaths^  They 
visited  the  public  markets,  and  examined  weights  and  measures.  The  third 
class  of  officers  superintended  the  military  department ;  but,  as  the  objects  to 
which  their  attention  was  directed  are  foreign  from  the  subject  of  my  inquiries, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  them.* 

As  manners  and  customs  in  India  descend  almost  without  variation  from  agie 
to  Bge,  many  of  the  peculiar  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated  still  subsist 
there.  There  is  still  the  same  attention  to  the  construction  and  preservation  of 
tanks,  and  the  distribution  of  their  waters.  The  direction  of  roads,  and  placing 
stones  along  them,  is  still  an  object  of  police.  ChoiiUriu,  or  houses  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  are  frequent  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
are  useful  as  well  as  noble  monuments  of  Indian  munificence  and  humanity. 
It  li  oniv  among  men  in  the  most  improved  state  of  society,  and  under  the  best 
forms  of  government,  that  we  discover  institutions  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
described ;  and  many  nations  have  advanced  far  in  their  progress,  without 
establishing  arrangements  of  police,  equally  perfect. 

III.  In  estimating  the  progress  which  any  nation  has  made  in  civilization,  the 
object  that  merits  the  greatest  degree  of  attention^  next  to  its  political  constitu- 
tion, is  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  nature  of  the  forms  by  whicn  its  judiciai  pro- 
ceedings are  regulated.  In  the  early  and  rude  ages  of  society,  the  few  disputes 
with  respect  to  property  which  arise  are  terminated  by  the  interposition  d  th» 
old  men,  or  by  the  au&ority  of  the  chiefs  in  every  small  tribe  or  community  ^ 
their  decisions  are  dictated  by  their  own  discretion,  or  founded  on  plain  and 
obvious  maxims  of  equity.  But  as  the  controversies  multiply,  cases  similar  to 
such  as  have  beea  formerly  determined  must  recur,  and  the  awards  upon  these 
grow  gradually  into  precedents,  which  serve  to  regulate  future  judgments. 
Thus,  long  before  the  nature  of  property  is  defined  by  positive  statutes  or  any 
rules  prescribed  concemlng  the  mode  of  acquiring  or  conveying  it,  there  is 
gradually  formed,  in  every  state,  a  body  of  customary  or  common  law,  by  which 
judicial  proceedings  are  directed,  and  evefv  decliion  conformable  to  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  with  reverence,  as  the  result  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  ages. 

In  this  state  the  administration  of  justice  seems  to  have  been  in  India  when 
first  visited  by  Europeans.  Though  the  Indians,  according  to  their  account,  had 
no  written  laws,  but'  determined  every  controverted  point  by  recollecting  what 
had  been  formerly  decided  ;t  they  assert  that  justice  wss  dispensed  among 
them  with  great  accuracy,  and  that  crimes  were  most  severely  punished.^  But 
in  this  general  observation  is  contained  all  the  intelligence  which  the  ancients 
furnish  concerning  the  nature  and  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  in  India.  From 
the  time  of  Megasthenes,  no  Greek  or  Roman  of  any  note  appears  to  have 
resided  long  enough  in  the  country,  or  to  have  been  so  much  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  natives,  as  to  be  capable  of  entering  into  any  detail  with 
respect  to  a  point  of  so  great  importance  in  their  pohcy.  Fortunately,  the 
defects  of  their  information  have  been  amplv  supplied  by  the  more  accurate  and 
extensive  researches  of  the  modems.  Dunng  the  course  of  almost  three  cen- 
turies, the  number  of  persons  who  have  resoiled  from  Europe  to  India  has  been 
great.  Many  of  them  who  have  remained  long  in  the  country,  and  were  per- 
sons of  liberal  education  and  enlarged  minds,  have  lived  in  such  familiar  inter- 
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courae  with  the  natiTes,  and  acquired  ao  competent  a  knowledge  of  thdr 
languages,  as  enabled  them  to  observe  their  institutions  with  attention,  and  Ur 
describe  them  with  fidelity.  Respectable  as  their  authority  may  be,  I  shall  not, 
in  what  I  offer  for  illustrating  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Hindoos,  rest  upon 
it  alone,  but  shall  derive  my  information  from  sources  higher  and  more  pure. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Akber,  the  sixth  in  descent  from 
Tamerlane,  mounted  the  throne  of  Indostan.  He  is  one  of  the  few  sovereigns 
entitled  to  the  appellation  both  of  Gleat  and  Good,  and  the  only  one  of  Maho- 
medan  race,  whose  mind  appears  to  have  arisen  so  far  above  all  the  illiberal  pre- 
judices of  that  fanatical  religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  as  to  be  capable  of 
forming  a  plan  worthy  of  a  monarch  who  loved  his  people,  and  was  solicitous  to 
render  them  happy.  As,  in  every  province  of  his  extensive  dominions,  the  Hin- 
doos formed  the  great  body  of  his  subjects,  he  laboured  to  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  religion,  their  sciences,  their  laws,  and  institutions  ;  in  ordur 
that  he  might  conduct  every  part  of  his  government,  particularly  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  a  manner  as  much  accommodated  as  possible  to  their  own 
ideas  [63].  In  this  generous  undertaking  he  was  seconded  with  zeal  by  his  vizier 
Abul  Fazel,  a  minister  whose  understanding  was  not  lees  enlightened  than  that 
of  his  master.  By  their  assiduous  researches,  and  consultation  of  learned  men,* 
such  information  was  obtained  as  enabled  Abul  Fazel  to  publish  a  brief  com- 
pendium of  Hindoo  jurisprudence  in  the  Ayeen  Aberky,t  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  first  genuine  communication  of  its  principles  to  persons  of  a  differ- 
ent religion.  About  two  centuries  afterwards  [A.  D.  1773],  the  illustrious 
example  of  Akber  was  imitated  and  surpassed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Governor 
General  of  the  British  settlements  in  India.  By  his  authority,  and  under  his 
inspection,  the  most  eminent  Pundits,  or  Brahmins  learned  in  the  laws  of  the 
provinces  over  which  he  presided,  were  assembled  at  Calcutta ;  and  in  the  course 
of  two  years,  compiled,  from  their  most  ancient  and  improved  authors,  sentence 
by  sentence,  without  addition  or  diminution,  a  full  code  of  Hindoo  laws  4  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  and  authentic  elucidation  of  Indian  policy 
and  manners  that  has  been  hitherto  communicated  to  Europe. 

According  to  the  Pundits,  some  of  the  writers,  upon  whose  authority  they 
found  the  decrees  which  they  have  inserted  in  the  Code,  lived  several  millions 
of  years  before  their  time  ;f  and  they  boast  of  having  a  succession  of  expounders 
of  their  laws  from  that  period  to  the  present.  Without  entering  into  any  exami- 
nation of  what  is  so  extravagant,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Hindoos  have  in 
their  possession  treatises  concerning  the  laws  and  jurisprudence  of  their  coun- 
try, of  more  remote  antiquity  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  nation.  The 
truth  of  this  depends  not  upon  their  own  testimony  alone,  but  it  is  put  beyond 
doubt  by  one  circumstance,  that  all  these  treatises  are  written  in  the  Sanskrset 
language,  which  has  not  been  spoken  for  many  ages  in  any  part  of  Indostan, 
and  is  now  understood  by  none  but  the  most  learned  Brahmins.  That  the  Hin- 
doos were  a  people  highly  civilized  at  the  time  when  their  laws  were  composed, 
is  most  clearly  established  by  internal  evidence  contained  in  the  Code  itself. 
Among  nations  beginning  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  the  regulations  of  law  are 
extremely  simple,  and  applicable  only  to  a  few  obvious  cases  of  daily  occur- 
rence. Men  must  have  been  long  united  in  a  social  state,  their  transactions 
must  have  been  numerous  and  complex,  and  judges  must  have  determined  in 
immense  variety  of  controversies  to  which  these  give  rise,  before  the  system  of 
law  becomes  so  voluminous  and  comprehensive  as  to  direct  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  a  nation  far  advanced  in  improvement.  In  that  early  age  of  the  Roman 
republic,  when  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  promulgated,  nothing  more 
was  required  than  the  laconic  injunctions  which  they  contain  for  regulating  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  justice  ;  but  in  a  later  period  the  body  of  civil  law,  aniple 
as  its  contents  are,  was  found  hardly  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  To  the  jejune 
brevity  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Uie  Hindoo  Code  has  no  resemblance  ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  variety  of  points  it  considers,  it  will  hear  a  compari- 
son with  the  celebrated  Digest  of  Justinian,  or  with  Uie  systems  of  jurisprudence 
m  nations  most  highly  civilized.    Tha  articles  of  which  tne  Hindoo  Code  is  com- 
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poeed  are  arranged  in  natural  and  laminotts  order.    TIsbj  are  na'merons  and 
comprehensive,  and  inyestigated  with  that  minute  attention  and  discernment 
which  are  natural  to  a  people  distinguished  for  acutoness  and  subtilty  of  under- 
standing, who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  the  accuracy  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  acquainted  with  all  the  refinements  of  legal  practice.    The  decisions 
concerning  eyery  point  (with  a  few  exceptions  occasioned  by  local  prejudices, 
and  peculiar  customs)  are  founded  upon  the  great  and  immutable  principles  of 
justice  which  the  human  mind  acknowledges  and  respects,  in  eveiy  age,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth.    Whoever  examines  the  whole  work  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  of  Its  containing  the  jurisprudence  of  an  enlightened  and  commercial  peo- 
ple.   Whoever  looks  into  any  particular  title  will  be  surprised  with  a  minute^' 
nees  of  detail  and  nicetr  of  distinction,  which,  in  many  instances,  seeor  to  gey 
beyond  the  attention  of  European  legislation ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  some' 
of  the  regulations  which  indicate  the  greatest  degree  of  refinement  were  estab- 
lished in  periods  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.    ^^  In  the  first  of  the  sacred  law 
tracts  (as  is  observed  by  a  person  to  whom  Oriental  literature,  in  all  its  branches,- 
has  been  greatly  indebted^,  which  the  Hindoos  suppose  to  have  been  revealed 
by  Menu,  some  millions  or  ^ears  ago,  there  is  a  curious  passage  on  the  lerat 
interest  of  modey,  and  the  hmiled  rate  of  it  in  different  eases,  with  an  exception 
in  regard  to  adventures  at  sea ;  an  exception  which  the  sense  of  mankind 
approves,  and  which  commerce  absolutely  requires,  though  it  was  nt>t  before' 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  oar  Euj^ltsn  jurisprudence  fully  admitted  it  in 
respect  of  maritime  contracts."*    It  is  likewise  worthy  of  notice,  that  though 
the  natives  of  India  have  been  distinguished  in  every  age  for  the  humanity  and 
mildness  of  their  disposition,  yet  such  is  the  solicitude  dT  their  lawgivers  to  pre-' 
serve  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  society,  that  the  punishments  which  they 
inflict  on  crinrinals  are  (agreeably  to  an  observation  of  the  ancients  already 
mentioned)  extremely  rigorous.    ^  Ponishment  (occcfrding  to  a  striking  persom-, 
ficataon  in  the  Hindoo  Code)  is  the  magistrate ;  punishment  is  the  inspirer  of 
terror ;  punishment  is  the  nourisher  of  the  subjects ;  punishment  is  the  defender 
from  calamity ;  punishment  is  the  guardian  of  those  that  deep ;  punishment,- 
with  a  black  aspect  and  a  red  eye,  terrifies  the  guiltv."'*' 

IV.  As  the  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Itfdia,  whether  we  consider' 
them  SB  individuals  or  as  members  of  society,  appears  from  the  preceding  inve^ 
ligation  to  have  been  extremely  favourable  to  the  cultivation*  of  useful  and  ele- 
gant arts ;  we  are  naturally  led  io  inquire  whether  the  progress  which  they 
actually  made  in  them  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  firom  a  people  in. 
that  situation.  In  attempting  to  trace  this  progress,  we  have  not  the  benefit  of 
guidance  equal  to  thait  which  conducted  our  researches  concerning  the  former 
articles  of  inquiry.  The  ancients^  from  their  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  state  of  India,  have  been  able  to  communicate  little  information  with 
respect  to  the  arts  cultivated  there;  and  thoush  the  moderns,  during  their 
continued  intercourse  with  India  for  three  centunes,  hare  had  access  to  observe 
them  with  great*  attention,  it  is  of  late  only,  that  by  stndying  the  languages  now 
and  formeriy  spoken  in  India,  and  by  consulting  and  translating  their  most 
eminent  authors,  they  have  begun  to  enter  into  that  path  of  inquiry  which  leads 
with  certainty  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  arts  cuItivssCed  in  that 
country. 

One  of  the  first  ails  which  human  ingenuity  aimed  at  improving,  beyond  what 
mere  necessity  requires,  was  that  of  building.  In  the  brief  remarks  which  the 
subject  of  my  inquiries  leads  me  to  make  on  the  progress  of  this  art  in  India,  I 
shall  confine  my  attention  wholly  to  those  of  lughest  antiqmty.  The  most 
durable  monuments  of  human  industry  are  public  buildings.  The  productions 
of  art,  formed  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  waste  and  perish'  in  using  them ; 
but  works  destined  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  subsist  through  ages,  and  it  is 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  these  are  executed,  that  we  form  a  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  power,  skill,  and  improvement  to  which  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  erected  had  cttttaed.  In  every  part  of  India  mbnuments  ot 
high  antiquity  are  found.  These  are  of  two  kinds :  such  as  were  consecrated  to 
the  offices  of  religion,  or  foitiusses  built  for  the  security  of  the  oountry.    la  tilt 
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former  of  theto,  to  which  Europeans,  whatever  their  etracture  iiit]r\)e,  give  tlv 
general  name  of  Pagodas^  we  may  observe  a  diversity  of  style,  which  both  marks 
the  gradual  progress  of  architecture,  and  throws  light  on  the  general  state  of 
arts  and  maoners  in  difierent  periods.  The  most  early  Pagodas  appear  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  excavations  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  formed 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  natural  caverns  to  which  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  retired  for  safety  during  the  night,  and  whore  they  found  shelter  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons.  The  most  celebrated,  and,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believo,  the  most  ancient  of  all  these,  is  the  Pagoda  in  the  island  Elephanta, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Bombay <  It  has  been  hewn  by  the  hands  of  man  ooi 
of  a  solid  rock,  about  half  way  up  a  high  mountain,  and  formed  into  a  spacious 
area  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square.  In  order  to  support  the  roof 
and  the  weight  of  the  mountain  that  lies  above  it,  a  number  of  massy  pillars,  and 
of  a  form  not  inelegant,  have  been  cut  out  of  the  same  rock,  at  such  regular 
distances,  as  on  the  hrst  entrance  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  an  appear- 
ance both  of  beauty  and  of  strength.  Great  part  of  the  inside  is  covered  with 
human  figures  in  high  relief,  of  gigantic  size  as  well  as  (lingular  forms,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  variety  of  symbolM  representing,  it  is  probable,  the  attributes  of 
the  deities  whom  they  worsliipped,  or  the  actions  of  the  heroes  whom  they  admired. 
In  the  Ifle  of  Salsette,  still  nearer  to  Bombay,  are  excavations  in  a  similar  style, 
hardly  inferior  in  magnificence,  and  destined  for  the  same  religious  purposes. 

These  stupendous  works  are  of  such  high  antiquity,  that  as  the  natives  cannot, 
either  from  history  or  tradition,  give  any  information  concerning  the  time  in 
which  they  were  executed,  thoy  universally  ascribe  the  formation  of  them  to 
the  power  of  superior  beings.  From  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  these  subtar^ 
raneous  mansions,  which  intelligent  trdvellers  compare  to  the  most  celebrated 
monuments  of  human  power  and  art  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  could  not  have  been  formed  in  that  stage  of  social  life  where  men  continue 
divided  into  small  tribes,  unaccustomed  to  the  efforts  of  persevering  industry. 
It  is  only  in  states  of  considerable  extent,  and  among  people  long  hi^ituated  to 
sttbordinatiou,  and  to  act  with  concert,  that  the  idea  of  such  magnificent  works 
is  conceived,  or  the  power  of  accomplishing  them  can  be  found. 

That  some  such  powerful  state  was  established  in  India  at  the  time  when  the 
excavations  in  the  islands  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette  were  formed,  is  not  the 
only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  survey  of  them  ;  and  the  st^le  in  which  the 
sculptures  with  which  they  are  adorned  is  executed,  indicates  a  considerable 
improvement  in  art  at  that  early  period.  Sculpture  is  the  imitative  art  in 
which  man  seems  to  have  made  the  first  trial  of  his  own  talents.  But  even  in 
those  countries  where  it  has  attained  to  tho  highest  degree  of  perfection,  its 
progress  has  been  extremely  slow.  Whoever  has  attended  to  the  history  of  this 
art  in  Greece,  knows  how  far  removed  the  first  rude  essay  to  represeal  the 
human  form  was  from  any  complete  delineation  of  it.*  But  the  different  groups 
of  figures  which  still  remain  entire  in  tlie  Pagoda  of  Elephanta,  however  low 
they  must  rank,  if  they  be  compared  with  the  more  elegant  works  of  Grecian 
or  even  Etruscan  artists,  are  finished  in  a  style  considerably  superior  to  the 
hard  inexpressive  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  or  to  the  figure  in  the  celebrated 
palace  of  Pcrsepolis.  In  this  light  they  have  appeared  to  persons  abundantly 
qualified  to  appreciate  their  merit ;  and  from  difierent  drawings,  particularly 
those  of  Niebuhr,  a  traveller  equally  accurate  in  observing  and  faithful  in 
describing,  wo  must  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  state  of  arts  in  India  at 
that  period. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  several  of  the  figures  in  the  csirems  at 
Elephanta  be  so  different  from  those  now  exhibited  in  the  Pagodas  as  objects  of 
veneration,  that  some  learaed  Europeans  have  imagined  they  represent  tlie  rites 
of  a  religion  mere  ancient  than  that  now  establidied  in  Indostan^  yet  by  the 
Hindoos  themselves,  the  caverns  are  considered  as  hallowed  places  of  their  own 
worship,  and  they  still  resort  thither  to  perform  their  devotions,  and  honour  the 
figures  there  in  the  same  manner  with  thoee  in  their  own  Pagodas.  In  confir- 
mation  of  this,  I  have  been  informed  by  an  intelligent  observer,  who  visited  this 
■ubterraiieoiis  sanctuary  in  the  year  1782,  that  he  was  aecompanied  by  a  Mtg»* 
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ddtn  Brebmin,  ft  nfttiTO  of  Benares,  who,  thoug^h  he  h»d  neVei*  been  in  it  before 

that  time,  recognised  at  once  all  the  figures ;  was  well  acqaainted  with  the 

|>arentage,  education,  and  life  of  every  deity  or  hnnmn  personage  tliero  ropre^^ 

sented,  and  explained  with  fluency  the  meaning  of  the  varioas  symbols  by  which 

the  images  were  distinguished.    This  may  be  considered  as  a  clear  proof  that 

the  system  of  mjrthology  now  prevalent  in  Benares,  is  not  different  from  that 

delineated  in  the  caverns  of  Elephanta.    Mr.  Hunter,  who  visited  Elephants  in 

the  year  1784,  seems  to  consider  the  figures  there  as  representing  deities,  wha  ^fl^ 

are  still  objects  of  worship  among  the  Hindoos.*    One  circumstance  serves  to  ^ 

confirm  the  justness  of  this  opinion.    Several  of  the  most  conspicuous  person-' 

ages  in  the  groups  at  Elephanta-  are  decorated  with  the  Zennar,  the  sacred  string 

or  cord  peculiar  to  the  order  of  Brahmins,  an  authentic  evidence  of  the  distinct' 

tion  of  casts  having  been  established  in  India  at  the  time  when  these  works 

were  finished. 

2.  Instead  of  caverns,  the  original  places  of  worship,-  which  could  be  formed 
only  in  particular  situations,  the  devotion  of  the  people  soon  began  to  rais^ 
temples  in  honour  of  their  deities  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  structure  ofthesoT 
was  at  first  extremely  simple.  They  were  pyramids  of  largo  dimeftsion,  ancF 
had  no  light  within  but  what  came  from  a  small  door.  After  having  been  long 
accustomed  to  perform  all  the  rites  of  religion  in  the  glo6m  of  Caverns,  thtiF 
Indians  were  naturally  led  to  consider  the  solemn  darkness  of  such  a  mansion^ 
as  sacred.  Some  Pagodas  in  this  first  style  of  building  still  remain  in  Indostan. 
Drawings  of  two  of  these  at  Deogur,  and  of  a  third  near  Tanjoro  in  the  Car- 
natic,  all  fabrics  of  great  antiquity,  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Hodges  ;t  and 
though  they  are  rude  structures,  they  are  of  such  nragnitude  as  must  haver 
required  the  power  of  some  considerable  state  to  rear  them. 

3.  In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  different  countries  of  India  in  opulence 
and  refinement,  the  structure  of  their  temples  graedually  improved.  From  plain 
buildings  they  became  highly  ornamented  fabrics,  and,  botlr  by  their  extent  and 
magnificenooi  are  monuments  of  the  power  and  taste  of  the  people  by  whonr 
they  were  erected.  In  this  highly  finished  style  there  are  Pagodas  of  great 
antiquity  in  different  parts  of  IndosUn,  particularly  in  the  southern  pi'ovinces,- 
whicJi  were  not  exposed  to  the  desUuctive  violence  of  Mahomedan  zeal  [64]. 
In  order  to  assist  my  readers  in  forming  such  an  idea  of  these  buildings  as  may 
enable  them  to  jiid^  with  respect  to  the  early  state  of  arts  inr  India,  I  shall 
briefly  describe  two,  of  which  we  have  the  most  accurate  accounts.  The  entry 
to  the  Pagodft  of  Cbillambrumv  near  Porto  Nova,  on  the  Coromandeh  coast,  held 
io  high  veneration  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  is  by  a  stately  ?ate  under  a  pyra- 
mid a  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  built  with  Targe  stones  above 
forty  feet  long  and  more  than  five  feet  square,  and  all-  covered'  with  plates  of 
copper,  adorned  with  an  immense  variety  of  figures  neatly  executed.  The' 
whole  structure  extends  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  fi^et  in  one 
direction,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  another.  Some  of  the  ornamental 
parts  are  finished  with  an  elegance  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  most  inge- 
nious arti8ts4  The  Pagoda  of  Seringham,  superior  in  sanctity  to  that  of  Chil- 
lambrum,  surpasses  it  as  much  in  Frandeur ;  and  fortonately  I  can  convey  a- 
more  perfect  idea  of  it  by  adopting  the  words  of  an  elegant  and  aJDcn  Ate  histo^ 
rian.  This  Pagoda  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Serin^hftm,  formed  by  the  division  of  the  great  river  Caveri  into  two' 
ohannels.  ^  It  is  composed  of  seven  square  enclosures,  one  within  the  other,  the 
walls  of  which  are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  four  thick*  These  enclosures  are 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant  from  one  another,  and  each  has  four  lam 
gates,  with  a  high  towef ;  which  are  placed  one  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the 
enclosure,  and  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  points/  Th«  outward  wail  is  near 
four  miles  in  eircamferanoe,  and  its  gateway  to  ike  south  is  ornamented  with 
pillars,  several  of  which  are  single  stones  thirty-three  feet  long,  and  nearly  five  in 
diameter ;  and  thoee  which  form  the  roof  are  still  larger ;  in  the  inmost  enclo« 
sures  are  the  chapels.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Seringham,  and  nearer 
to  the  Caveri  than  the  Coleroon,  is  anoUier  large  Pagoda  caUed  Jombikisma  ; 
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but  this  has  only  one  encloflure.  The  ezirome  yeneraUon  in  wfaieh 
10  held,  arises  from  a  belief  that  it  contains  that  identical  image  of  the  god  Wist- 
chnu,  which  is  used  to  be  worshipped  by  the  god  Brahma.  Pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  peninsula  come  here  to  obtain  abeolution,  and  none  come  withoat 
an  offering  of  money ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  island  is  allotted  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Brahmins  who  inhabit  the  Pagoda ;  and  these  with  their 
families  formerly  composed  a  multitude  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  souls, 
maintained  without  labour,  by  the  liberality  of  superstition.  Hera,  as  in  &11  the 
other  great  Pagodas  of  India,  the  Brahmins  live  in  a  subordination  which  knows 
no  resistauoe,  and  slumber  in  a  volaptuousness  which  knows  no  wants.* 

The  other  species  of  public  buildings  which  I  mentioned,  were  those  ereeted 
for  the  defence  of  the  country^  From  the  immense  plains  of  Indostan,  there 
arise,  in  different  parts,  eminences  and  rocks  formed  by  nature  to  be  places  of 
strength.  Of  these  the  natives  early  took  possession,  and,  fortifying  them  with 
works  of  various  kinds,  rendered  them  almost  impregnable  stations.  There 
seems  to  have  been,  in  some  distant  age,  &  period  of  genefal  turbulence  and 
danger  in  India,  when  such  retreats  were  deemed  essentially  necessary  to  public 
safety ;  for  among  the  duties  of  magistrates  prescribed  by  the  Pundits,  one  is, 
^  that  he  shall  erect  a  strong  fort  in  the  place  where  he  chooses  to  reside ;  and 
shall  build  a  wall  on  all  the  four  sides  of  it,  with  towers  and  battlements,  and 
shall  make  a  full  ditch  around  iL"t  Of  these  fortresses  several  remain,  which, 
both  from  the  appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  from  the  tradition  of  the  natives, 
must  have  been  constructed  in  very  remote  times.  Mr.  Hodges  has  published 
views  of  three  of  these,  ono  of  Chunar  Gur,  situated  upon  the  river  Oanges, 
about  sixteen  miles  above  the  city  of  Benares  ;f  the  second,  of  Gwallior,  about 
eighty  miles  to  the  south  of  Agr&;i  the  third  of  Bidjegur,  in  the  territory  of 
Benare8.||  They  are  all,  particularly  Gwallior,  works  of  considerable  magni- 
tude and  strength.  The  fortresses  in  Bengal,  however,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  several  in  the  Deccan.  Asseergur,  Burhampour,  and  Dowlatabad,  ars 
deemed  by  the  natives  to  be  impregnable  ;T  and  I  am  assured  by  a  good  judge, 
that  Asseergur  is  indeed  a  most  stupendous  work,  and  so  advantageously  situ- 
ated, that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  it  by  force.  Adoai,  of  which 
Tippo  Sultaun  lately  rendered  himself  master,  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them, 
either  in  strength  or  importance.** 

Nor  is  it  only  from  surveying  their  public  works  that  we  are  Justified  in  assert- 
ing the  early  proficiency  of  the  Indians  in  elegant  and  useful  arts ;  we  are  led  to 
fi>nn  the  same  conclusion  by  a  view  of  those  productions  of  their  ingenuity 
which  were  the  chief  articles  of  their  trade  with  foreign  nations.  Of  these  the 
labours  of  the  Indian  loom  and  needle  have,  in  ev^ry  age,  been  the  most  cele- 
brated ;  and  fine  linen  is  conjectured,  with  some  probabihty,  to  have  been  called 
by  the  ancients  Sindon^  from  the  name  of  the  river  Indus  or  Sindus,  near  which 
it  was  wrought  in  the  highest  perfection.tt  The  cotton  manufactures  of  India 
seem  anciently  to  have  been  as  much  admired  as  they  are  at  present,  not  only 
for  their  delicate  texture,  but  for  the  elegance  with  which  some  of  them  are 
embroidered,  and  the  beautiful  colour  of  the  flowen  with  which  others  are 
adorned.  From  the  earliest  period  of -European  interoourse  with  India,  that 
country  has  been  distinguished  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  substances 
for  dyeing  various  colours,  with  which  it  abounded.^ f  The  dye  of  the  deep 
blue  colour  in  highest  estimation  among  the  Romans,  bore  the  name  of  Indi- 
ewnM  From  India,  too,  the  subetanee  used  in  dyeing  a  bright  red  colour  seems 
to  have  been  imported  ;||||  [65]  and  it  is  well  known  that  b<^  in  the  cotton  and 
silk  stttfib  which  we  now  receive  from  India,  the  bhie  and  red  are  the  coloura  of 
most  conspicuous  lustre  and  beauty.  But  however  much  the  ancient* may  have 
admired  these  productions  of  Indian  art,  some  eiBumstances,  which  I  have 
alrea<^  mentioned,  rendered  their  demand  for  .the  cotton  manufitetnres  of  India 
far  inferior  to  that  of  modem  times ;  and  this  has  ooeasioned  the  informatiott 
eonceining  them  which  we  receive  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writen  to  be 
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very  impeHeet.  We  may  conclude,  howerer,  from  the  wonderfal  reeomUanoe 
of  the  ancient  state  of  India  to  the  mudem,  that  in  every  period  the  productions 
of  their  looms  were  as  various  as  beautiful.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Indians  in 
other  kinds  of  workmanship,  particularly  in  metals  and  in  ivory,  is  mentioned 
with  praise  by  ancient  authors,  but  without  any  particular  description  of  their 
nature.*  Of  these  early  productions  of  Indian  artists  there  are  now  some  speci* 
mens  in  Europe, from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  engraving  upon  the  hardest  stones  and  gems  ;  and,  both  in  the  elegance  of 
their  designs  and  in  neatness  of  execution,  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree 
of  excellence.  An  ingenious  writer  maintains  that  the  art  of  engraving  on  gems 
was  probably  an  Indian  invention,  and  certainly  was  early  improved  there,  and 
he  supports  this  opinion  by  several  plausible  argunients.t  The  Indian  engraved 
gems,  of  which  he  has  published  descriptions,  appear  to  be  the  workmanship  of  a 
very  remote  period,  as  the  legends  on  them  are  in  the  Sanskreet  language.} 

But  it  is  not  alone  from  the  improved  state  of  mechanic  arts  in  India,  that  we 
conclude  its  inhabitants  to  have  been  highly  civilized  ;  a  proof  of  this,  still  more 
convincing,  may  be  deduced  from'  the  early  and  extraordinary  productions  of 
tlieir  genius  in  the  fine  arts.  This  evidence  is  rendered  more  interesting,  by 
being  derived  from  a  source  of  knowledge,  which  the  laudable  curiosity  of  our 
countrymen  haa  opened  to  the  people  of  Europe  within  these  few  years.  That 
all  the  science  and  literature  possessed  by  the  Brahmins,  were  contained  in  books 
written  in  a  language  understood  by  a  few  only  of  the  most  learned  amon^ 
tliem,  is  a  fact  which  has  long  been  known ;  and  all  the  Europeans  settled  in 
India  during  three  centuries  have  complained  that  the  Brahmins  obstinately 
refused  to  instruct  any  person  in  this  language.  But  at  length,  by  address,  mild 
treatment,  and  a  persuasion  that  the  earnestness  with  which  instruction  was 
solicited,  proceeded  not  from  any  intention  of  turning  their  religion  into  deri- 
sion, but  from  a  desire  of  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  sciences  and 
literature,  the  scruples  of  the  Brahmins  have  been  overcome.  Several  British 
gentlemen  are  now  completely  masters  of  the  Sanskreet  language.  The  mys- 
terious veil,  formerly  deemed  impenetrable,  is  removed  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
five  years  the  curiosity  of  the  public  has  been  gratified  by  two  publications  as 
singular  as  they  were  unexpected.  The  one  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  of 
an  Episode  from  the  Mahabaral^  an  epic  poem  in  high  estimation  among  the 
Hindoos,  composed  according  to  their  account  by  Kreeshna  Dwypayen  Veias, 
the  most  eminent  of  all  their  Brahmins,  above  three  thousand  years  beforo  the 
Christian  era.  The  other  is  Saeoniaia^  a  dramatic  poem,  written  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  birth  of  Christ,  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  my  readers  such  a  view  of  the  subject  and  composition  of  each  of  these, 
as  may  enable  them  to  estimate,  in  some  measure,  the  degree  of  merit  which 
they  possess. 

The  Mahabarat  is  a  voluminous  poem,  consisting  of  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  lines.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  translated  more  than  a  third  of  it ;  but 
only  a  short  episode,  entitled  Baghvat-Geeta,  is  hitherto  published,  and  from 
this  specimen  we  must  form  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the  whole.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  poem  is  a  famous  civil  war  between  two  branches  of  the  royal  house 
of  Bhaurat  When  the  forces  on  each  side  were  formed  in  the  field,  and  ready 
to  decide  the  contest  by  the  sword,  Arjoon,  the  favourite  and  pupil  of  the  god 
Kreeshna,  who  accompanied  him  in  this  hour  of  danger,  requested  of  him  to 
cause  his  chariot  to  advance  between  the  two  hostile  armies.  He  looked  at 
both  armies,  and  beheld  on  either  side  none  but  cjandsires,  uncles,  cousins, 
tutors,  sons,  and  brothers,  near  relations  or  bosom  friends ;  and  when  he  had 
gazed  for  a  while, andsaw  these  prepared  for  the  fight, he  was  seized  with  extreme 
pity  and  compunction,  and  uttered  bis  sorrow  in  the  following  words: — ^Having 
beheld,  O  Kreeshna!  my  kindred  thus  waiting  anxious  for  the  fight,  my  members 
fail  me,  my  countenance  withereth,  the  hair  standeth  an  end  upon  my  body, 
and  all  my  frame  trembleth  with  horror ;  even  Gandeev^  my  bow,  escapeth  from 
my  hand,  and  my  skin  is  parched  and  dried  up. — When  I  have  destroyed 
my  kindred,  shall  I  longer  look  for  happiness?     I  wish  not  for  victoij; 
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JKreahna;  I  want  not  dominion;  I  want  not  pleaanre;  for  whajl  10  donua* 
ion,  and  the  enjoyments  of  life,  or  even  life  itself,  when  thoee  for  whom 
4omiDion,  picture,  and  enjoyment  were  to  be  coveted,  have  abandoned  life 
and  fortune.,  and  stand  here  in  the  field  ready  for  the  battle  ?  Tutors,  sons,  an4 
fathers,  grandsires,  and  grandsons,  uncles,  nephews,  cousins,  kindred,  and 
friends !  Although  they  would  kill  me,  I  wish  not  to  fight  them ;  no,  not  even 
for  the  dominion  of  the  three  regions  of  the  universe,  much  less  for  this  little 
earth. '^*  In  order  to  remove  bis  scruples,  Kreeshna  informs  him  what  was  tho 
duty  of  a  prince  of  the  Chehteree  or  military  cast,  when  called  to  act  in  such 
.a  situation,  and  incites  him  to  perform  it  by  a  variety  of  moral  and  philosophical 
arguments,  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  particularly 
in  another  part  of  this  dissertation.  In  this  dialogue  between  Kreeshna  and 
his  pupil,  there  are  several  passages  which  give  a  high  idea  of  the  genius  of 
tb<;  poet.  Tho  speech  of  Arjoon  I  have  quoted,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
jinguish  of  his  soul,  must  have  struck  every  reader  as  beautiful  and  pathetic ; 
and  I  shall  afterw^irds  produce  a  description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the 
reverence  wherewith  ho  should  be  worshipped,  which  is  sublime.  But  while 
these  excite  our  admiration,  and  confirm  us  in  the  belief  of  a  high  degree  of 
civilisation  in  th^Lt  country  where  such  a  work  was  produced,  we  are  surprised 
at  the  defect  of  taste  and  of  art  in  the  manner  of  introducing  this  Episode. 
Two  powerful  armies  are  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  eager  for  the  fight ;  a  young 
hero  and  his  instructor  are  described  as  stfuiding  in  a  chariot  of  war  between 
them  ;  that  surely  was  not  the  moment  for  teadiing  him  the  principles  of  phi? 
losophy,  and  delivering  eighteen  lectures  of  metaphysics  and  theology. 

With  regard,  however,  both  to  the  dramatic  and  epic  poetry  of  the  Hindoos, 
we  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  form  an  opinion  from  a 
single  specimen  of  each,  and  that  of  the  latter  too  (as  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  large 
work),  an  imperfect  one.  But  if,  from  such  scanty  materials,  we  may  venture 
upon  any  decision,  it  must  be,  thq,t  of  the  two,  the  drama  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  with  the  most  correct  taste.  This  will  appear  from  the  observations 
which  I  now  proceed  to  make  upon  Sacpntala. 

It  is  only  to  nations  considerably  advanced  in  refinement,  that  the  drama  is 
a  favourite  entertainment.  The  Greeks  had  been  for  a  good  time  a  polished 
people  :  Alceeus  and  Sappho  had  composed  their  odes,  and  Thales  and  Auaxi- 
mander  had  opened  their  schools,  before  tragedy  made  its  first  rude  essay  in 
the  cart  of  Thespis ;  and  a  good  time  elapsed  before  it  attained  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  excellence.  From  the  drama  of  Sacontala,  then,  we  must 
form  an  advantageous  idea  of  the  state  of  improvement  in  that  society  to  whose 
taste  it  was  suited.  In  estimating  its  merit,  however,  we  must  not  apply  to  it 
rules  of  criticism  drawn  from  the  literature  and  taste  of  nations  with  which  its 
author  was  altogether  unacquainted ;  we  must  not  expect  the  unities  of  the 
Qreek  theatre ;  we  must  not  measure  it  by  our  own  standard  of  propriety. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  local  customs  and  singular  manners,  arising  from 
a  state  of  domestic  society,  an  order  of  civil  poIi(nr,  and  a  system  of  religious 
opinions,  very  different  from  those  established  in  Europe.  Sacontala  is  not  a 
regular  dr^ina,  but  like  some  of  the  plays  early  exhibited  on  the  Spanish  and 
English  theatre^,  i^  a  history  and  dialogue,  unfolding  events  which  happened 
in  dift'erent  places,  and  during  a  series  of  years.  When  viewed  in  tliis  light, 
the  fable  is  in  general  well  arranged,  many  of  the  incidents  are  happily  chosen, 
and  the  vicissitudes  in  the  situation  of  the  principal  personages  are  sudden  and 
unexpected.  The  unravelling  of  the  piece,  however,  though  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances preparatory  to  it  be  introduced  with  skill,  is  at  last  brought  abou( 
by  the  intervention  of  superior  beings,  which  has  alwaye  a  bad  efiect,  and  dis- 
covers some  want  of  art.  But  as  Sacontala  Was  descended  of  a  celestial  nymph, 
and  under  the  protection  of  a  holy  hermit,  this  heavenly  interposi^oii  may 
appear  less  n^arvcllous,  and  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  Oriental  taste.  Ip 
many  places  of  this  drama  it  is  simple  and  tender,  in  some  pathetic ;  in  others 
there  is  a  mixture  of  comic  with  what  is  more  serious.  Of  each  examples 
might  be  giv^n.  I  shall  aelect  a  few  of  the  first,  both  because  simplicity  and 
tenderness  aro  the  oharacteristic  beauties  o^  the  piece,  and  becaage  they  ip 
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little  nM»Ua  the  extraTagant  imagery,  and  turgid  style,  eoupicaooe  in  almost 
all  the  apecimens  of  Oriental  poetry  which  have  hitherto  been  published. 

Saoontala,  the  heroine  of  the  drama,  a  princess  of  high  birth,  had  been  edu- 
cated by  a  holy  hermit  in  a  hallowed  grovo,  and  had  passed  the  early  part  of  her 
life  in  rural  occupations  and  pastoral  innocence.  When  she  was  about  to  quit 
this  beloved  retreat,  and  repair  to  the  court  of  a  great  monarch,  to  whom  she 
had  been  married,  Cana,  her  foster-father,  and  her  youthful  companions,  thus 
bewailed  their  own  loss,  and  expressed  their  wishes  for  her  happiness,  in  a  strain 
of  sentiment  and  language  perfectly  suited  to  their  pastoral  character. 

**  Hear,  O  ye  trees  of  this  hallowed  forest,  hear  and  proclaim  that  ^acontala 
is  ffoing  to  the  palace  of  her  wedded  Lord  ;  she  who  drank  not,  though  thirsty, 
before  yuu  were  watered ;  she  who  cropped  not,  through  affection  for  you,  one 
of  your  fresh  leayes,  though  she  would  have  been  pleased  with  such  an  orna- 
ment for  her  locks ;  she  whose  chief  delight  was  in  the  season  when  your 
branches  are  spangled  with  flowers  T' 

Chorus  of  Wood  J^ymphs, — ^  May  her  way  be  attended  with  prosperity ! 
May  propitious  breezes  sprinkle,  for  her  delight,  the  odoriferous  dust  of  rich 
blossoms !  May  pools  of  clear  water,  green  with  the  leaves  of  the  lotos,  refresh 
her  as  she  walks ;  and  may  shady  branches  be  her  defence  from  the  scorching 
sunbeams !" 

Sacontala,  just  as  she  was  departing  firom  the  grove,  turns  to  Cana,  ^  Suffer 
me,  venerable  father,  to  address  this  Madhavi-creeper,  whose  red  blossoms 

inflame  the  grove." Cana.    **  My  child,  I  know  thy  affection  for  it.'*— - 

SaeonL  ^  O  most  radiant  of  shining  plants,  receive  my  embraoes,  and  return 
them  with  thy  flexible  arms !  From  Uiis  day, though  removed  at  a  fatal  distance, 
I  shall  £or  ever  be  thine. — O  beloved  father,  consider  this  creeper  as  myself!*' 
As  she  advances,  she  again  addresses  Cana :  ^^  Father !  when  yon  female  ante- 
lope, who  now  moves  slowly  from  the  weight  of  the  young  ones  with  which 
she  is  pregnant,  shall  be  delivered  of  thorn,  send  mo,  1  beg,  a  kind  message  with 

tidings  of  her  safety. — Do  not  forget." Cana.    "  My  beloved !  I  will  not 

forget  it."        Haeonlala  [stopping].    ^^  Ah  I  what  is  it  that  clings  to  the  skirts 

of  my  robe  and  detains  me  !" Cana.    ^  It  is  thy  adopted  child,  the  little 

fawn,  whose  mouth,  when  the  sharp  points  of  Cusa  grass  had  wounded  it,  has 
been  so  often  smeared  by  tlieo  with  the  healing  oil  of  Ingudi ;  who  has  been 
so  often  fed  by  thee  with  a  handful  of  Synmaka  grains,  and  now  will  not  leave 
the  footsteps  of  his  protectress."— —iSacon/.  **  Why  dost  thou  woep,  tender 
fawn,  for  me  who  must  leave  our  common  dwelling-place? — As  thou  wast 
reared  by  me  when  tliou  hadstlost  thy  mother,  who  died  soon  aflor  thy  birth, 
so  will  my  foster-fathor  attend  theo,  when  we  are  separated,  with  anxious  care. 
^-Return,  poor  thing,  return— ^we  must  part."  [She  burst  into  tears']. 
Cana.  **  Thy  tears,  my  child,  ill  suit  the  occasion  ;  we  shall  all  meet  aeain ; 
bo  firm  ;  see  the  direct  road  before  thee,  and  follow  it.  When  tho  big  tear  lurks 
beneath  thy  beautiful  eyelashes,  let  thy  resolution  check  its  first  efforts  to  dis- 
engage itself.  In  thy  passage  over  this  earth,  where  the  paths  are  now  high, 
now  Tow,  and  the  true  path  seldom  distinguished,  the  traces  of  thy  feet  must 
needs  be  unequal ;  but  virtue  will  press  theo  right  onward."* 

From  this  specimen  of  the  Indian  drama,  every  reader  of  8[ood  taste,  I  should 
imagine,  will  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  only  among  a  people  of  polished  manners 
and  delicate  sentiments  that  a  composition  so  simple  and  correct  could  be  pro- 
duced or  relished.  I  observe  one  instance  in  this  drama  of  that  wild  extrava- 
gance so  frequent  in  Oriental  poetry.  The  monarch,  in  replacing  a  bracelet 
which  hsd  dropped  from  the  arm  of  Sacontala,  thus  addresses  her :  ^  Look, 
my  darling,  this  is  the  new  moon  which  loft  the  firmament  in  honour  of  superior 
beauty,  and  having  descended  on  your  enchanting  wrist,  hath  joined  both  its 
horns  round  in  the  shape  of  a  bracelet."!  But  this  is  the  sprcch  of  an  enrap- 
tured young  man  to  his  mistress,  and  in  every  age  and  nation  exaggerated  praise 
is  expected  from  the  mouth  of  lovers.  Dramatic  exhibitions  seem  to  have 
been  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Hindoos  as  well  as  of  other  civilized  nations, 
^  The  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  and  musical  pieces  of  the  Indian  tfaeatxiiy 
frould  fill  as  many  volumes  as  that  of  any  nation  in  ancient  or  modem  Europe, 
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^hey  are  til  in  TerM  where  the  dialogue  is  elevated,  and  in  proee  wliere  H  ii 
familiar :  the  men  of  rank  and  learning  are  represented  speaking  pure  Sane* 
kreet,  and  the  women  Pracrit,  which  is  little  more  than  the  language  of  the 
Brahmins,  melted  down  bj  a  delicate  articulation  to  the  softness  of  Italian  ; 
while  the  low  persons  of  the  drama  speak  the  Tulgar  dialects  of  the  several 
provinces  which  they  are  supposed  to  inhabit.*** [66 J 

V.  The  attainments  qf  the  Indians  in  science  furnish  an  additional  proof  of 
their  early  civilisation.  By  every  person  who  has  visited  India  in  ancient  or 
modero  times,  its  inhabitants,  either  in  transactions  of  private  business  or  in 
,the  conduct  of  political  affiurs,  have  been  deemed  not  inferior  to  the  people  of 
any  nation  in  sagacity  or  in  acuteness  of  understanding.  From  the  application 
of  such  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pro* 
ficiency  might  have  been  expected.  The  Indians  were,  accordingly,  early 
celebrated  on  that  account,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers travelled  into  India,  that,  by  conversing  with  the  sages  of  that  coantry, 
they  might  acquire  somo  portion  of  the  knowledge  for  which  they  were  distin- 
guished, t  The  accounts,  however,  which  we  receive  from  the  Greeks  and 
Homans,  of  the  sciences  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indian  philoso- 
phers, or  of  the  disQOveries  which  they  had  made  in  them,  are  very  imperfect. 
To  the  researches  of  a  few  intelligent  persons,  who  have  visited  India  during  the 
Qourse  of  the  three  last  centuries,  we  are  indebted  for  more  ample  and  authentic 
information.  Bat  from  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Brahmins  communicate 
their  sciences  to  strangers,  and  the  inability  of  Europeans  to  acquire  much 
knowledge  of  thom,  while,  like  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  they  were  con- 
cealed from  vulgar  eyes  in  an  unknown  tongue,  this  information  was  acquired 
slowly,  and  wiUi  great  difficulty.  The  same  observation,  however,  which  I 
made  concerning  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  people 
of  India,  is  appficable  to  that  of  their  progress  in  science,  and  the  present  age 
is  the  first  furnished  with  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  found  a  decisive 
judgment  with  respect  to  either. 

Science,  when  viewed  as  disjoined  from  religion,  the  consideration  of  which 
I  reserve  for  another  head,  is  employed  in  contemplating  either  the  operations 
of  the  understanding,  the  exercise  of  our  moral  powers,  or  the  nature  and  quali- 
tiee  of  external  objects.  The  first  is  denominated  logic ;  the  second  ethics ; 
the  third  physics,  or  the  knowledge  of  nature.  With  respect  to  the  early  pro- 
gress in  cultivating  each  of  theee  sciences  in  India,  we  are  in  possession  of 
fsctB  which  merit  attention. 

But,  prior  to  the  consideration  of  them,  it  is  proper  to  examine  the  ideas  of 
the  Brahmins  with  respect  to  mind  itself ;  for,  if  these  were  not  just,  all  their 
theories  oonceming  its  operations  must  have  been  erroneous  and  fanciful.  The 
distinction  between  matter  and  spirit  appears  to  have  been  early  known  by  the 
phiiosopheis  of  India,  and  to  the  latter  they  ascribed  many  powers  of  which  they 
deemed  the  former  to  be  incapable ;  and  when  we  recollect  how  inadequate  our 
conceptions  are  of  eveir  object  that  does  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
senses,  we  may  affirm  nf  allowance  be  made  for  a  peculiar  notion  of  the  Hin- 
doos, which  shall  be  afterwards  explained)  that  no  description  of  the  haman 
soul  is  more  suited  to  the  dignity  of  its  nature  than  that  given  by  the  author  of 
the  Mahabarat.  ^  Some,**  says  he,  ^  regrard  the  soul  as  a  wonder,  others  hear  of 
it  with  astonishment,  but  no  one  knoweui  it.  The  weapon  divideth  it  not ;  the 
fire  bumeth  it  not;  the  water  corrupteth  it  not ;  the  wind  drieth  it  not  away; 
for  it  is  indivisible,  inconsumable,  incorruptlMe ;  it  is  eternal,  universal,  perma- 
nent, immoveable,  it  is  invisible,  inconceivable,  and  unalterable.'^  After  this 
view  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Brahmins,  concerning  mind  itself,  we  may  proceed 
to  consider  Uieir  ideas  with  respect  to  each  of  the  sciences,  in  that  tripartite 
arrangement  which  I  mentioned. 

let.  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  On  no  subject  has  Ae  hrnnan  understanding 
been  more  exercised  than  in  analyzing  its  own  operations.  The  various  powen 
of  the  mind  have  been  examined  and  defined.  The  origin  and  progress  of  our 
ideas  have  been  traced ;  and  proper  rules  have  been  prescribed,  of  proceeding 
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fiom  the  obierT&tiofi  4>f  faets  to  tho  eetabliBhment  of  prineiplei,  or  from  the 
knowledge  of  prinoiplee  to  form  arrangementB  of  eoieDce.  The  philosophera  of 
ancient  Greece  wero  highly  celebrated  for  their  profioieucy  in  theee  abstruse 
speoalations ;  and,  in  their  discussions  and  arrangements,  discovered  such  depth 
of  thought  and  acuteness  of  discernment,  that  their  systems  of  logic,  particularly 
that  of  tiie  Peripatetic  School,  have  been  deemed  most  distinguished  efforts  of 
human  reason. 

But  since  we  became  acquainted,  in  some  degree,  with  the  Uteratore  and 
science  of  the  Hindoos,  we  Had  that  as  soon  as  men  arrive  at  that  stage  in  social 
hfe^  when  they  can  turn  their  attention  to  speculative  inquiries,  the  human  mind 
will,  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  display  nearly  the  same  powers,  and  proceed 
in  its  investigations  and  discoveries  by  nearly  similar  steps.  From  Abul  Fazers 
compendium  of  the  philosophy*  of  the  Hindoos,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
acquired,  as  he  informs  us,  by  associating  intimately  with  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  nation ;  from  th6  specimen  of  their  logical  discussions  contained  in  that 
portion  of  the  Shastra,  published  by  Colonel  Dow,t  and  from  many  passages  in 
the  Baghvat-Qeeta,  it  appears  that  the  same  speculations  which  occupied  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Brahmins ;  and 
the  theories  of  the  former,  either  concerning  the  qualities  of  external  objects,  or 
the  nature  of  our  own  ideas,  were  not  more  ingenious  than  those  of  the  latter. 
To  define  with  accuracy,  to  distinguish  with  acuteness,  and  to  reason  with  sub- 
tlety, are  characteristics  of  both ;  and  in  both  the  same  ezcees  of  refinement,  in 
attempting  to  analyze  those  operations  of  mind  which  the  faculties  of  man  were 
not  formed  to  comprehend,  led  sometimes  to  the  most  false  and  dangerous  con- 
clusions. That  soeptical  philosophy,  which  denies  the  existence  of  the  material 
world,  and  asserts  nothing  to  be  real  but  our  own  ideas,  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe  \X  ^^^  the  sages  of  the  East,  as  they  were 
indebted  to  philosophy  for  the  knowledge  of  many  important  truths,  were  not 
more  exempt  than  those  of  the  West  from  its  delusions  and  errors. 

2d.  Ethics.  This  science,  which  has  for  its  object  to  ascertain  what  distin- 
guishes virtue  from  vice,  to  investigate  what  motives  should  prompt  men  to  act 
and  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  as  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  inter- 
esting, seems  to  have  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Brahmins.  Their 
sentiments  with  respect  to  these  points  were  various,  and,  like  the  philosophers 
of  Greece,  tha  Brahmins  were  divided  into  sects,  distinguished  by  maxims  and 
tenets  often  diametrically  opposite.  That  sect  with  whose  opinions  we  are,  for- 
tunately, best  acquainted,  had  established  a  system  of  morals,  founded  on  princi- 
ples the  most  generous  and  dignified,  which  unassisted  reason  is  capable  of  dis- 
coyering.  Man,  they  taught,  was  formed  not  for  speculation  or  indolence,  but 
for  action.  He  is  bon,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  fellow  men.  The  hap- 
piness of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  gM>d  of  mankind,  are  his 
ultimate  and  highest  objects.  In  choosing  what  to  prefer  or  to  reject,  the  just- 
nees  and  propriety  of  his  own  choice  are  the  only  considerations  to  which  he 
sbould  attend.  The  events  which  may  follow  his  actions  are  not  in  his  own 
power ;  and  whether  they  be  prosperous  or  adverse,  as  long  as  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  act,  he  can  enjoy  tha^ 
approbation  of  his  own  mind,  which  constitntes  genuine  happiness,  independent 
of  the  power  of  fortune  or  the  opinions  of  other  men.  **  Man  (says  the  author 
of  the  Mahabarat)  enjoyeth  not  freedom  from  action.  Every  man  is  involun- 
tarily urged  to  act  by  those  principles  which  are  inherent  in  his  nature.  He 
who  reetraineth  his  active  faculties,  and  sitteth  down  with  his  mind  attentiye  to 
the  objects  of  his  senses,  may  be  called  one  of  an  astrayed  soul.  The  man  is 
pnused,  who,  haying  subdued  all  his  passions,  performeth  with  his  active  faeal- 
ties  all  the  functions  of  life,  unconcerned  about  the  eventf  Let  the  motive  be 
in  the  deed,  and  not  in  the  eyent.  Be  not  one  whose  motive  for  action  is  the 
hope  of  reward.  Let  not  thy  life  be  spent  in  inaction.  Depend  upon  applica- 
tion, perform  thy  duty,  abandon  all  thought  of  the  consequence,  and  make  the 
event  equal,  whether  it  terminate  in  good  or  in  evil ;  for  such  an  equality  is 
railed  Tog  ft.  e.  attention  to  what  is  spiritual].    Seek  an  asylum  then  in  wis* 
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dom  alone  1  d&t  thQ  miMrable  and  unhappy  an  00  on  acoonnt  of  the  event  of 
thin^.  Men  who  are  endued  with  true  wisdom  are  unmindful  of  good  or  evil 
in  this  world.  Studjr  then  to  obtain  ihie  application  of  thy  undentanding,  for 
such  application  in  businene  is  a  precious  art.  Wise  men  who  have  abandoned 
all  thought  of  the  fruit  which  is  produced  from  their  actions,  are  freed  from  tho 
chains  of  birth,  and  go  to  the  regions  of  eternal  happiness.'** 

From  these  and  other  passages  which  1  might  have  quoted,  we  learn  that  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Stoical  school  were  taught  in  India  many  ages 
before  the  birth  of  Zeno,  and  inculcated  with  a  persuasive  earnestness  nearly 
resembling  that  of  £pictetus ;  and  it  is  not  without  astonishment  that  we  find 
the  tenets  oftuis  manly  active  philosophy,  which  seem  to  be  formed  only  for 
men  of  the  most  vigorous  spirit,  prescribed  as  the  rule  of  conduct  to  a  race  of 
people  more  eminent  (as  is  generally  supposed)  for  the  gentleness  of  their  dis- 
position than  for  the  elevation  of  their  minds. 

3d.  Physics,  in  all  the  sciences  which  contribute  towards  extending  eur 
knowledge  of  nature  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  astronomy,  Arithmetic  is 
of  elementary  use.  In  whatever  country  then  we  find  that  such  attention  hss 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  arithmetic,  as  to  render  its  operations  most 
easy  and  correct,  we  may  presume  that  the  sciences  depending  upon  it  have 
attained  a  superior  degree  of  perfection.  Such  improvement  of  this  science  we 
find  in  India.  While,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  only  method  used  for 
the  notation  of  numbers  was  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  necessarily 
rendered  arithmetical  calculation  extremely  tedious  and  operose,  the  Indians 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  employed  for  the  same  purpose  the  ten  ciphers  or 
figures,  now  universally  known,  and  by  means  of  them  perrormed  every  opera- 
tion in  arithmetic  with  the  greatest  facility  and  expedition.  Bv  the  happy 
invention  of  giving  a  difierent  value  to  each  figure  according  to  lis  change  of 
place,  no  more  than  ten  figures  are  needed  in  calculations  the  most  complex, 
and  of  any  given  extent ;  and  arithmetic  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  scienoes. 
The  Arabians,  not  long  after  their  settlement  in  Spain,  introduced  this  mode  of 
notation  into  Europe,  and  were  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
derived  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Indians.  Though  the  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  notation  are  obvious  and  great,  yet  so  slowly  do  mankind  adopt  new 
inventions,  that  the  use  of  it  was  for  some  time  confined  to  science ;  by  degrees, 
however,  men  of  business  relinquished  the  former  cumbersome  method  of  com- 
putation by  letters,  and  the  Indian  arithmetic  came  into  general  use  throughout 
£urope.t  It  is  now  so  familiar  and  simple,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  people  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  is  less  observed  and  less  celebrated 
than  it  merits. 

The  astronomy  of  the  Indians  is  a  proof  still  more  conspicuous  of  their  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  science.  The  attention  and  success  with  which  they  stu- 
died the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  so  little  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  that  it  is  hardly  mentioned  by  them  but  in  the  most  cursory  mamier.}r 
But  as  soon  as  the  Mahomedane  established  an  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
India,  they  observed  and  celebrated  the  superiority  of  their  astronomical  know- 
ledge. Of  the  Europeans  who  visited  India  afler  the  communication  with  it  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  M.  fiemier,  an  inquisitive  and  philoso- 
phical traveller,  was  one  of  the  first  who  learned  that  the  Indians  had  long 
applied  to  Uie  study  of  astronomy^  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  that 
science.^  His  information,  however,  seems  to  have  been  yery  general  and 
imperfect.  We  are  indebted  for  the  first  scientific  proof  of  the  great  proficiency 
of  the  Indians  in  astronomical  knowledge,  to  M.  de  la  Louvre,  who,  on  his 
return  from  his  embassy  to  Siam  [A.  D.  1687],  brought  with  him  an  extract 
from  a  Siamese  manuscript,  which  contained  tables  and  rules  for  calculating 
the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  manner  in  which  these  tables  were  con- 
structed rendered  the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded  extremely  obecure* 
and  it  required  a  commentator  as  conversant  in  astronomical  calculation  as  the 
celebrated  Cassini,  to  explain  tlie  meaning  of  this  curious  fragment  The  epoch 
of  the  Siamese  tables  conesponds  to  the  2lBt  of  Match,  A.  D.  638.    Another 
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MC  df  tablef  w«i  Irtnimittad  from  Chrimabonrftin,  in  tiie  Camatic,  the  epoch*  of 
which  answen  to  the  lOlh  of  March,  A.  D.  1491.  A  third  set  of  tables  came 
irom  Narsapour,  and  the  epoch  of  them  j^oes  no  further  back  than  A.  D.  1569. 
The  fourth  and  most  curious  set  of  tables  was  published  by  M.  le  Gentil,  to 
whom  they  were  communicated  by  a  learned  Brahmin  of  Tirvalore,  a  small 
town  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Negapatam.  The 
epoch  of  these  tables  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  coincides  with  &e  beginning  of 
the  celebrated  era  of  the  Calyougham  or  CoUoe  Jogue,  which  commenced, 
according  to  the  Indian  account,  thfee  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  [67]. 

These  four  sets  of  tables  have  been  examined  and  compared  by  M.  Bailly, 
who  with  singular  felicity  of  genius  has  conjoined  an  uncommon  degree  of  elo- 
quence with  Uie  patient  researches  of  an  astronomer,  and  the  profound  investi- 
gations of  a  geometrician.  His  calculations  have  been  verified,  and  his  reason- 
ings have  been  illustrated  and  extended  by  Mr.  Playiair,  in  a  very  masterlv  Dis- 
iMrtation  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.* 

Instead  of  attempting  to  foUow  them  in  reasoninn  and  calculations,  which 
■from  theif  nature  are  oilen  abstruse  and  intricate,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with 
giving  such  a  general  view  of  them  as  is  suited  to  a  popular  work.  This,  I 
hope,  may  convey  a  proper  idea  of  what  has  been  published  concerning  the 
astronomy  of  India,  a  subject  too  curious  and  important  to  be  omitted  in  any 
account  of  the  state  of  science  in  that  country ;  and,  without  interposing  any 
judgment  of  my  own,  I  shall  leave  each  of  my  readers  to  form  his  own  opinion. 

It  may  be  considered  as  the  general  result  of  all  the  inquiries,  reasonings,  and 
calculations,  with  respect  to  Indian  astronomy,  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
public,  ^  That  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  more  particularly  their 
situation  at  the  commencement  of  the  different  epochs  to  which  the  four  sets  of 
tables  refer,  are  ascertained  with  great  accuracy ;  and  that  many  of  the  elements 
of  their  calculations,  especially  for  very  remote  ages,  are  verified  by  an  astonish- 
ing coincidence  with  the  tables  of  the  modem  astronomy  of  Europe,  when 
improved  by  the  latest  and  most  nice  deductions  fit>m  the  theory  of  gravitation." 
These  conclusions  are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting,  by  the  evidence  which 
they  afford  of  an  advancement  in  science,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  rude 
nations.  The  Indian  Brahmins,  who  annually  circulate  a  kind  of  almanac,  con* 
taining  astronnmical  predictions  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  in 
the  heavens,  such  as  the  new  and  full  moons,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
are  in  possession  of  certain  methods  of  calculation,  which,  upon  examination, 
are  found  to  involve  in  them  a  very  extensive  system  of  astronomical  know* 
ledge.  M.  le  Oentil,  a  French  astronomer,  had  an  opportunity  while  in  India 
of  observing  two  eclipses  of  the  moon  which  had  been  calculated  by  a  Brahmin, 
and  he  found  the  error  in  either  to  be  very  inconsiderable. 

The  accuracy  of  these  results  is  less  surprising  than  the  justness  and  scientifio 
nature  of  the  principles  on  which  the  tables  by  which  they  calculate  are  cou'* 
strncted.  For  the  method  of  predicting  eclipses,  which  is  followed  by  the 
Bra.'imin8,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  different  from  any  that  has  been  found  in  the 
possession  of  rude  nations  in  the  infancy  of  astronomy.  In  Chaldea,  and  even 
in  Greeoe,  in  the  early  ages,  the  method  of  calculating  eclipses  was  founded  on 
the  observation  of  a  certain  period  or  cycle,  after  which  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon  return  nearly  in  the  same  order ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  analyze 
the  different  circumstances  on  which  the  eclipse  depends,  or  to  deduce  its  phe- 
nomena from  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  This 
last  was  reserved  for  a  more  advanced  period,  when  geometry  as  well  as  arith- 
metic were  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  astronomy,  and,  if  it  was  attempted  at 
all,  seems  not  to  have  been  attempted  with  success  before  the  age  of  Hippar- 
chns.  It  is  a  method  of  tliis  superior  kind,  founded  on  principles  and^  on  an 
analysis  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  guides  tlie  calculations  of 
the  Brahmins,  and  they  never  employ  any  of  the  groaaer  estimations,  which 
were  the  pride  of  the  first  astronomers  in  Egypt  and  ChaldoBa. 

The  Brahmins  of  the  present  times  are  guided  in  their  calculations  by  these 
jpDiiGiplai»  though  they  do  not  now  understand  them ;  they  know  only  the  um 
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of  the  ttblM  whteh  are  in  their  poeieimon,  but  are  QnteqaAinted  witli  the 
method  of  their  conetruciion.  The  Brahmin  who  vieited  M.  le  Gentil  at  Pon- 
dicherry,  and  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  the  Indian  tables,  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  discovered  no  curiosity  concerning  the  nature 
of  M.  le  Gentirs  observations,  or  about  the  instruments  which  he  employed. 
He  was  equally  ignorant  with  respect  to  the  authors  of  these  tables ;  and  what- 
ever is  to  be  learned  concerning  the  time  or  place  of  their  construction,  most 
be  deduced  from  the  tables  themselves.  One  set  of  those  tables  (as  was  for- 
merly observed^  profess  to  be  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  Calyoughara,  or 
to  go  back  to  tlie  year  3102  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  as  nothing  (it  may 
be  supposed)  is  easier  than  for  an  astronomer  to  give  to  his  tables  what  date  he  ■ 
pleases,  and  by  calculating  backwards,  to  establish  an  epoch  of  any  assigned 
antiquity,  the  pretensions  of  the  Indian  astronomy  to  so  remote  an  origin  V9 
not  to  be  admitted  without  examination. 

That  examination  has  accordingly  been  instituted  by  M.  Bailly,  and  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  is  asserted  to  be,  that  the  astronomy  of  India  is  founded  on 
observations  which  cannot  be  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  period  above  men 
tioned.  For  the  Indian  tables  represent  the  state  of  the  heavens  at  that  period 
with  astonishing  exactness ;  and  there  is  between  them  and  the  calculations  of 
our  modem  astronomy  such  a  conformity  with  respect  to  those  ages,  as  rooM 
result  from  nothing  but  fVom  the  authors  of  the  former  having  accurately  copied 
from  nature,  and  having  delineated  truly  the  face  of  the  heavens  in  the  age 
wherein  they  lived.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  high  degree  of  accuracy 
in  the  Indian  tables,  I  shall  select  a  few  instances  of  it,  out  of  many  that  might 
be  produced.  The  place  of  the  son  for  the  aetronomicaf  epoch  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Calyougham,  as  stated  in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore,  is  only  forty-seven 
minutes  greater  than  by  the  tables  of  M.  de  la  Caille,  when  corrected  by  the 
calculations  of  M.  de  la  Grange.  The  place  of  the  moon,  in  the  same  tables, 
for  the  same  epoch,  is  only  thirty-seven  minutes  different  from  the  tables  of 
Mayer.  The  tables  of  Ptolemy,  for  that  epoch,  are  erroneous  no  less  than  ten 
degrees  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  sun,  and  eleven  degrees  with  respect  to 
that  of  the  moon.  The  acceleration  of  the  moon^s  motion,  reckoning  fVom  the 
beginning  of  the  Calyougham  to  the  present  time,  agrees,  in  the  Indian  tables, 
with  those  of  Mayer  to  a  single  minute.  The  inequality  of  the  son's  motion, 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  were  both  greater  in  former  ages 
than  they  are  now,  as  represented  in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore,  are  almost  of  the 
precise  quantity  that  the  theory  of  gravitation  assigns  to  them  three  thousand 
jears  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  accordingly  n»r  those  very  remote  ages 
(about  five  thousand  years  distant  from  the  present)  that  their  astronomy  is  most 
accurate,  and  the  nearer  we  come  down  to  our  own  times,  the  conformity  of  its 
results  with  ours  diminishes.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  time 
when  its  rules  are  most  accurate  is  the  time  when  the  observations  were  made 
on  which  these  rules  are  founded.  • 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  M.  Bailly  maintains  that  none  of  all  the  astro- 
nomical syt^ms  of  Greece  or  Persia,  or  of  Tartary,  from  some  of  which  it 
might  be  suspected  that  the  Indian  tables  were  copied,  can  be  made  to  agree 
wiQi  them,  especially  when  we  calculate  for  very  remote  ages.  The  superior 
perfection  of  the  Indian  tables  becomes  always  more  conspicuous  as  we  gofkrther 
back  into  antiquity.  This  shows,  likewise,  how  difficult  it  is  to  constrdct  any 
astronomical  table  which  will  agree  with  the  state  of  the  heavens  for  a  period 
■o  remote  from  the  time  when  the  tables  were  constructed,  as  four  or  five  thou- 
sand years.  It  is  only  from  astronomy  in  its  most  advanced  state,  such  as  It 
has  attained  in  modem  Europe,  that  such  accuracy  is  to  be  expected. 

When  an  estimate  is  endeavoured  to  be  made  of  the  geometrical  skill  neces- 
sary for  the  constraction  of  the  Indian  tables  and  rules,  it  is  found  to  be  very 
considerable ;  and,  beside  the  knowledge  of  elementary  geography,  it  must  have 
required  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  or  someuiing  equivalent  to  them, 
together  with  certain  methods  of  approximating  to  the  values  of  geometrical 
magnitudes,  which  seem  to  rise  very  far  above  the  elements  of  any  of  those 
•denoes.  Some  of  these  last  mark  also  very  clearly  (although  this  has  not  been 
obseryed  by  M.  Bailly)  that  the  places  to  which  these  tables  are  adapted,  most 
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be  f  itnated  between  the  tropioi,  because  ihej  ere  altogether  inapplicable  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  equator. 

From  this  lon^;  induction,  the  concluaion  which  seems  obviously  to  result  is* 
that  the  Indinn  astronomy  is  founded  upon  observations  which  were  made  at  a 
yery  early  period ;  and  when  we  consider  the  exact  agreement  of  the  placee 
which  they  assign  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  at  that  epoch, 
with  those  deduced  from  the  tables  of  De  la  Cailie  and  Mayer,  it  strongly  con* 
firms  the  truth  of  the  position  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  con- 
cerning the  early  and  high  state  of  civilization  in  India. 

Before  1  quit  this  subject,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  merits  particular 
attention.  All  the  knowledge  which  we  have  hitherto  acquired  of  the  princi- 
ples and  conclusions  of  Indian  astronomy  is  derived  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  Camatic,  and  the  tables  are  adapted  to  places  situated  between  the  meridian 
of  Cape  Comorin  and  that  which  passes  through  the  eastern  part  of  Ceylon.* 
The  Brahmins  in  the  Camatic  acknowledge  5aX  their  science  of  astronomy 
was  derived  from  the  north,  and  that  their  method  of  calculation  is  denominated 
Fakiam^  or  New,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Siddantanu  or  ancient  method  esta- 
blished at  Benares,  which  they  allow  to  be  much  more  perfect ;  and  we  learn 
from  Abul  Faxel,  that  all  the  astronomers  of  Indoetan  rely  entirely  upon  the 
precepts  contained  in  a  book  called  Soorej  Sudkont^  composed  in  a  very  remote 
period.t  It  is  raanileetly  from  this  book  that  the  method  to  which  the  Brah- 
mins of  the  south  gave  the  name  of  Siddantam  is  taken.  Benares  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  the  Athens  of  India,  the  residence  of  the  most  learned 
Brahmins,  and  the  seat  both  of  science  and  literature.  There,  it  is  highly 
probable,  whatever  remains  of  the  ancient  astronomical  knowledge  and  disco- 
veries of  the  Brahmins  is  still  preserved.^  In  an  enhghtened  age  and  nation, 
and  during  a  reign  distinguished  by  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  and  suc- 
cessful undertakings  to  extend  the  kuowledffe  of  nature,  it  is  an  object  worthy  of 
public  attention,  to  take  measures  for  obtaming  possession  of  all  that  time  haa 
spared  of  the  philosophy  and  inventions  of  the  most  early  and  most  highly 
civilised  people  of  the  East.  It  is  with  peculiar  advantages  Great  Britain  may 
engage  in  this  laudable  undertaking.  Benares  is  subject  to  its  dominion ;  tbie 
confidence  of  the  Brahmins  has  been  so  far  grained  as  to  render  them  communi- 
cative ;  some  of  our  countrymen  are  acquainted  with  that  sacred  language  in 
which  the  mysteries  both  of  religion  and  of  science  are  recorded ;  movement 
and  activity  have  been  given  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry  throughout  all  the  British 
establishments  in  India ;  persons  who  visited  that  country  with  other  views, 
though  engaged  in  occupations  of  a  very  different  kind,  are  now  carrying  on 
seientific  and  literary  researches  with  ardour  and  success.  Nothing  seems  now 
to  be  wanting,  but  that  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India  should  enable  some  persons  capable,  by  his  talents  and  liberality 
of  sentiment,  of  investigating  and  explaining  the  more  abstruse  paria  of  Indian 
philosophy,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  that  important  object  Thus  Great 
Britain  may  have  the  glory  of  exploring  fully  that  extensive  field  of  unknown 
science,  which  the  academicians  of  France  had  the  merit  of  first  opening  to  the 
people  of  Europe. [68] 

VI.  Tho  last  evidence  which  I  shall  mention  of  the  early  and  high  civiliiatioa 
of  the  ancient  Indians,  is  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  their  religious  tenets 
and  practices.  The  institutions  of  religion,  publicly  established  in  all  the  exten- 
sive countries  stretching  from  the  banlu  of  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  present 
to  view  an  aspect  nearly  similar.  They  form  a  regular  and  complete  sjrstem  of 
superstition,  strengthened  and  upheld  by  every  thing  which  can  excite  the  rever- 
ence and  secure  the  attachment  of  the  people.  The  temples  consecrated  to  their 
deities  are  magnificent,  and  adorned  not  only  with  rich  offerings,  but  with  the 
most  exquisite  works  in  painting  and  sculpture,  which  the  artists  highest  in  esti- 
mation among  them  were  capable  of  executing.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
their  worahip  are  pompous  and  splendid,  and  the  performance  of  them  not  only 
mingles  in  all  the  more  momentous  transactions  of  common  life,  but  oonstitntea 
an  essential  part  of  them.    The  Brahmins,  who  as  minielers  of  religien,  pfUfida 
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In  all  its  ftisetionSf  aro  elevated  above  every  other  order  of  men,  by  ur  oiigiif 
deemed  not  oaly  more  noble,  but  acknowledged  to  be  sacred.  They  havr 
established  among  themrtcives  a  regular  hierut^iy  i^nd  gradation  of  ranks, 
which,  by  securing  stibordinatioc  in  their  own  order,  adds  weight  to  their  autho-- 
rtty,  and  gives  them  a  more  absolute  dominion  over  the«  minds  of  the  people.- 
This  dominion  they  support  by  the  command  of  the  immense  revenues  with 
which  the  liberality  of  princes,  and  the  zeal  of  pilgrims  and  devotees,  have* 
enriched  their  Fagodas.* 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail  with  respect  to  this 
vast  and  complicated  system  of  superstition.  An  attempt  to  enumerate  the  mul- 
titude of  deities  whicii  are  the  objects  of  adoration  in  India ;  to  describe  the 
splendour  of  worship  in  their  Pagodas,  and  the  immense  variety  of  their  rites 
and  ceremonies ;  to  recount  the  various  attributos  and  functions-  which  the 
crafl  of  pries  Is,  or  the  credulity  of  the  people,  have  ascribed  to  their  diviaities ; 
especially  if  I  were  to  accompany  all  this  with  the  review  of  the  numerous  and 
often  fanciful  speculations  and  theories  of  learned  men  on  this  subject,  would 
require  a  work  of  great  magnitude.  I  shall  therefore,  on  this,  as  on  some  of 
the  former  heads,  confine  myself  to  the  precise  point  which  I  have  kept  uni- 
fbrmly  in  view;  and  by  considering  the  state  of  religion  in  India,  L  shall  endea- 
vour not  only  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  state  of  civilization  in  that  coun- 
try, but  I  flatter  myself  that,  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  what  may 
be  considered  as  a  sketch  and  oatline  of  the  history  and  progress  of  superstition 
and  false  religion  in  every  region  of  the  oarlh. 

J.  V¥e  may  observe,  that,  in  every  country,  the  received  mythology,  or  systenr 
of  superstitious  belief,  with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  it  prescribes,  is 
formed  in  the  infancy  of  society,  in  rude  and  barbarous  times.     True  religion 
is  as  different  from  superstition  in  its  origin  as  in  its  nature.    The  former  is  tho 
ofispring  of  reason  cherished  by  science,  and  attains  to  its  highest  perfection  in 
ages  of  light  and  improvement.    Ignorance  and  fear  give  birth  to  tlie  latter,  and 
it  is  alwajrs  in  the  darkest  periods  that  it  acquires  the  greatest  vigour.    That 
numerous  part  of  the  human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose  principal  and 
almost  sole  occupation  is  to  secure  subsistence,  has  neither  leisui^  nor  capacity 
for  entering  into  that  path  of  intricate  and  refined  speculation,-  which  conducts 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  rational  religion.     When  the  intellectual 
powers  are  just  beginning  to  unfold,  and  their  first  feeble  exertions  are  directed 
towards  a  tew  objects  of  primary  necessity  and  use  ;•  when  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  so  limited  as  not  to  have  formed  general  and  abstract  ideas ;  when 
language  is  so  barren  as  to  be  destitute  of  names  to  distinguish  any  thing  not 
perceivable  by  somo  of  the  senses ;  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  men  should 
be  capable  of  tracing  the  relation  between  effects  and  their  causes ;  or  to  sup- 
pose that  they  should  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  former  to  the  discovery 
of  the  latter,  and  form  just  conceptions  of  one  Supreme  Being,  as  the  Cheater 
and  Qovemor  of  the  universe.   The  idea  of  creation  is  so  familiar,  wherever  the 
mmd  is  enlarged  by  science,  and  illuminated  by  revelation,  that  we  seldom 
reflect  how  profound  and  abstruse  the  idea  is,  or  consider  what  progress  man 
must  have  made  in  observation  and  research,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any  dis- 
tinet  knowledge  of  this  elementary  principle  in  religion.    But  even  in  it»  rude 
state,  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  opens  to  the  reception  of  ideas,- 
which  aro  destined,  when  corrected  and  refined,  to  bo  the  great  source  of  conso- 
lation amidst  the  calamities  of  life.    These  apprehensions,  however,  ate  ori|^in- 
ally  indistinct  and  perplexed,  and  seem  to  be  sitfgcsted  rather  by  the  dread  of 
impending  evils,  than  to  flow  firom  gratitude  ror  blessings  received.    While*' 
nature  holds  on  her  course  with  uniform  and  undisturbed  regularity,  men  enjoy 
the  benefits  resulting  from  it,  without  much  inquiry  ooncerning  its  cause.    But 
every  deviation  from  this  regfular  course  rouses  and  astonishes  them.    When 
they  behold  events  to  which  Uiey  are  not  accustomed,  they  search  for  the  causes 
of  them  with  eager  curiosity.    Their  understanding  is  often  unable  to  discover 
these ;  but  imagination,  a  more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides 
witlioat  hesitation.    U  ascribes  the  extraordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the 
faflueiMie  of  invisible  beings,  and  supposes  the  thunder,  the  hoiricAiMy  and  ther 
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euth<|aak6,  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  their  agency.  Alarmed  by  theie 
natural  evila,  and  ezpoeed,  at  the  eame  time,  to  many  dangers  and  diaaateva, 
which  are  unavoidable  in  the  early  and  uncivUiKed  state  of  society,  men  have 
reooune  for  protection  to  power  Ruperior  to  what  is  human ;  ami  the  firat  ritea 
or  practioee,  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion,  have  it  for  their 
object  to  avert  evils  which  they  suffer  or  dread.^ 

IL  As  superstition  and  false  religion  take  their  rise  in  eveiy  country  from 
nearly  the  same  sentiments  and  apprehensions,  the  invisible  beings,  who  are  the 
first  objects  of  veneration,  have  every  where  a  near  resemblance.  To  conceive 
an  idea  of  one  superintending  mind,  capable  of  arranging  and  directing  aU  the 
Tarious  operations  of  nature,  seems  to  be  an  attainment  far  beyond  the  powers 
of  man  in  the  more  early  suges  of  Ms  progress.  His  theories,  more  suited  to 
the  limited  sphere  of  his  own  observation,  are  not  so  refined.  He  supposes 
that  there  is  a  distinct  cause  of  every  remarkable  effect,  and  ascribes  to  a  sepa* 
rate  |tower  every  event  which  attracts  his  attention,  or  excites  his  terror.  He 
fancies  that  it  is  the  province  of  one  deity  to  point  the  lightning,  and,  with  an 
awful  sound,  to  hurl  the  irresistible  thunderbolt  at  the  head  of  the  guilty ;  thai 
another  rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and,  at  his  pleasure,  arises  or  stills  the  tempest ; 
that  a  third  rules  over  the  ocean ;  that  a  fourth  is  the  god  of  battles ;  that 
while  malevolent  powers  scatter  the  seeds  of  animosity  and  discord,  and  kindle 
in  the  breast  those  angry  passions  which  give  riso  to  war,  and  terminate  in 
destruction,  others  of  a  nature  more  benign,  by  inspiring  the  hearts  of  men 
with  kindness  and  love,  strengthen  the  bond  of  social  union,  augment  the  hap* 
piness  and  increase  the  number  of  the  human  race. 

Without  descending  further  into  detail,  or  attempting  to  enumerate  that  infi- 
nite multitude  of  doities  to  which  the  fancy  or  the  fears  of  men  have  allotted 
the  direction  of  the  several  departments  in  nature,  we  may  recognise  a  striking 
uniformity  of  features  in  the  systems  of  superstition  established  throngboat 
every  part  of  the  earth.  The  less  men  have  advanced  beyond  the  state  of 
savage  lile,  and  the  more  slender  their  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of 
nature,  the  fewer  were  their  deities  in  number,  and  (he  more  compendious  was 
their  theological  creed;  but  as  their  mind  gradually  opened,  and  their  knowledge 
continued  to  extend,  the  objects  of  their  veneration  multiplied,  and  the  articles 
of  their  faith  became  more  numerous.  This  took  place  remarkably  among  the 
Greeks  in  Europe,  and  the  Indians  in  Asia,  the  two  people  in  those  great  divi« 
sions  of  the  earth  who  were  most  early  civilized,  and  to  whom,  for  that  reason, 
I  shall  confine  aU  my  observations.  They  belieTed^  that  over  every  movement 
in  the  natural  world,  and  over  every  function  in  civil  or  domestic  life,  even  the 
most  common  and  trivial,  a  particular  deity  presided.  The  manner  in  which 
they  arranged  the  stations  of  these  superintending  powers,  and  the  offices  which 
they  allotted  to  each,  were  in  many  respects  the  same.  What  is  supposed  to 
be  performed  by  the  power  of  Jupiter,  of  Neptune,  of  £olus,  of  Mars,  of  Venus, 
according  to  the  mythology  of  the  West,  is  ascribed  in  the  East  to  the  agency 
of  Agn^e,  the  god  of  fire ;  Varoon,  the  god  of  oceans ;  Vayoo,  the  god  of 
wind  ;t  Cama,  the  god  of  love  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  divinities. 

The  ignorance  and  credulity  of  men  having  thus  peopled  the  heavens  with 
imaginary  beings,  they  ascribed  to  them  sudi  qualities  and  actions  as  they 
deemed  suitable  to  their  character  and  functions.  It  is  one  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  true  religion,  that  by  setting  before  men  a  standard  of  perfect  excel- 
lence, which  they  should  have  always  in  their  eye,  and  endeavour  to  resemble, 
it  may  be  said  to  bring  down  virtue  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  to  form  the  human 
mind  after  a  divine  model.  In  fabricating  systems  of  false  religion,  the  pro- 
cedure is  directly  the  reverse.  Men  ascribe  to  the  beings  whom  they  have 
deified,  such  actions  as  they  themselves  admire  and  celebrate.  The  qualities 
of  the  gods  who  are  the  objects  of  adoration,  are  copied  from  those  of  the 
worshippers  who  bow  down  before  them ;  and  thus  many  of  the  imperfections 
peculiar  to  men  have  found  admittance  into  heaven.  By  knowing  the  adven- 
tures and  attributes  of  any  false  deity,  we  can  pronounce,  with  seme  degree  of 
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certAuitjr,  what  miut  huv  beim  the  lUte  of  Mcisty  tad  maimen  wbcn  h*  ww 
elevated  to  lluil  dignity.  The  mythology  of  Greece  plainly  iadicatei  the  chft- 
racter  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  formed,  it  muat  have  been  in  timet  of  the 
groalestlicontiousaeea,  anarchy,  and  violence,  that  divinilaea  of  the  higfaeat  rank 
oouid  be  luppoaed  capable  ol'  perpetrating  actiont,  or  of  being  infioenoed  by 
paasiona,  which  in  more  enlightened  periods  would  be  deem^  a  diagrace  to 
human  nature ;  it  muat  have  been  when  the  earth  was  still  infested  with  de- 
struettve  moiisters,  and  mankind,  under  forms  of  government  too  feeble  to  afford 
them  protection,  were  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  lawless  robbers,  or  the 
cruelty  of  savage  oppressors,  that  the  well-known  labours  of  Hercules,  by  which 
he  was  raised  trom  earth  to  heaven,  could  have  been  necessary,  or  would  have 
been  deemed  so  highly  meritorious.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the 
ancient  mythology  of  India.  Many  of  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  the  Indian 
doitisa  are  suited  to  the  rudest  ages  of  turbulence  and  rapine.  It  waa  to  check 
disorder,  to  redress  wrongs,  and  to  clear  the  earth  of  powerful  oppressors,  that 
Vishnon,  a  divinity  of  the  highest  order,  is  said  to  have  become  suocessively 
incarnate,  and  to  have  appeared  on  earth  in  various  forms.* 

III.  The  character  and  functions  of  those  deities  which  superstition  created  to 
itself  as  objects  of  its  veneration,  having  ev%rj  where  a  near  resemblance,  the 
rites  of  their  worship  were  eytry  where  extremely  similar.  Accordingly  as 
deities  were  distinguished  either  by  ferocity  of  character  or  licentiousness  of 
conduct,  ft  is  obviour  what  services  must  have  been  deemed  most  acceptable  to 
them.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  favour,  or  to  appease  the  wrath,  of  the  former, 
fasts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to 
an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means  employed.  Their  altars  were  always  bathed 
in  blood  ;  the  most  costly  victims  were  offered ;  whole  hecatombs  were  siaugh* 
tared ;  even  human  sacrifices  were  not  unknown,  and  were  held  to  be  the  most 
powerful  expiations.  In  order  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  deities  of  the  latter 
descripUon,  reoouise  was  had  to  institutions  of  a  rery  different  kind,  to  splendid- 
eeremonies,  gay  festivals,  heightened  by  all  the  pleasures  of  poetry,  music,  and 
dancing,  but  otlen  terminating  in  scenes  of  indulgence  too  indecent  to  be  de^ 
scribed.  Of  both  these,  instances  occur  in  the  rites  of  Greek  and  Roman 
worship,  which  I  need  not  mention  to  my  learned  rseders.t  In  the  East  the 
eeremonial  of  superstition  is  nearly  the  sane.  The  manners  of  the  Indians, 
though  distioruished  from  the  time  when  they  became  known  to  the  people 
of  the  West,  for  mildness,  seem,  in  a  more  remote  period,  to  hi^ve  been  in  a 
neater  degree  similar  to  those  of  other  nationa.  Several  of  their  doitios  were 
fierce  and  awful  in  their  nature,  and  were  represented  in  their  temples  under 
the  most  terrific  forms,  if  we  did  not  know  the  dominion  of  superstition  over 
the  bumvi  mind,  we  should  hardly  believe  that  a  ritual  of  worship  suited  to 
the  character  of  such  deities  could  have  been  established  among  a  gentle  people. 
Every  act  of  religion,  performed  in  honour  of  some  of  their  gods,  seems  to  have 
been  prescribed  by  fear.  Mortifications  and  penances  so  rigorous,  so  painfol, 
and  so  long  continuod,  that  we  read  the  accounts  of  them  with  astonishment 
and  horror,  were  multiplied.  Repugnant  as  it  is  to  ths  feelings  of  an  Hindoo 
to  shed  the  blood  of  any  creature  that  has  hfe,  many  different  animals,  even 
the  most  useful,  the  horse  and  the  cow,  were  ofifered  up  as  victims  upon  the 
altars  of  some  of  their  gods  ;t  and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  the  Pagodas  of 
ths  East  were  polluted  with  human  sacrifieee  as  well  as  the  temples  of  the 
Westi  But  religious  institutions  and  ceremonies  of  a  less  severe  kind  were 
more  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  people  formed,  by  the  extreote  sensibility  both 
of  their  mental  and  corporeal  frame,  to  an  immoderate  love  of  pleasure.  In 
no  part  of  the  earth  was  a  connection  between  the  gratification  of  sensual  desiiw 
and  the  rites  of  public  religion,  displayed  with  more  avowed  indecency  than  in 
India.  In  every  Pagoda  were  was  a  band  of  women  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  idol  honoured  there,  and  devoted  from  their  early  years  to  a  life  ai 
pleasure ;  for  which  the  Brahmins  prepared  them  by  an  education  which  added 
ao  many  elegant  accomplishments  to  their  natural  diarms,  tliat  what  they 
gained  by  their  profligacy  often  brought  no  inconsiderable  accessiou  to  the  reve- 

*  Voyafle  de  flemierat.  looi.  I  p.  136,  Ice  t  Strabo,  Mb.  viii.  p.  561.  A.    Lib.  xU.  p.  fOR.  €1 

t  Ayeen  Akbeiy,  vol.  lU.  p.  S4L    Roger  Porte  Ouverie,  p.  51.  ^  Hfvlo-padiaB,  n.  16^, 
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nue  ot  the  temple.-  In  every  fuaction  performed  in  the  Pajgrodas  as  well  as  m 
every  public  procession,  it  is  the  office  of  these  women  to  dance  before  the  idol, 
and  to  sing  hymns  in  his  praise ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  they  trespass 
most  against  decency  by  the  gestures  they  exhibit,  or  by  the  verses  which  tbey 
recite.  The  walls  of  the  Pagoda  are  covered  with  paintings  in  a  style  na  less 
indelicate  ;*  and  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple,  for  it  would  be  profane 
to  call  it  the  sanctuary,  is  placed  the  Lingam^  an  emblem  of  productive  power 
too  gross  to  be  explained.t 

IV.  How  absurd  soever  the  articles  of  faith  may  be  which  superstition  has 
adopted,  or  how  unhallowed  the  rites  which  it  proscribes,  the  former  are  received 
in  every  age  and  couiltry  with  unhesitating  'assent  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  the  latter  observed  with  scrupulous  exactness.  In  our  reasoning? 
concerning  religious  opinions  and  practices,  which  differ  widely  from  our  own, 
we  are  extremely  apt  to  err.  Having  been  instructed  ourselves  in  the  princi- 
ples of  a  religion  worthy  in  every  respect  of  that  divine  wisdom  by  which  they 
were  dictated,  we  frequently  express  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  nations  inembra' 
cing  systems  of  belief  which  appear  to  us  so  directly  repugnant  to  right  reason, 
and  sometimes  suspect  that  tenets  so  wild  and  extravagant  do  not  really  gain 
credit  with  them.  But  experience  may  satisfy  us,  that  neither  our  wonder  nor 
suspicions  are  well  founded.  No  article  of  the  public  religion  was  called  in 
question  by  those  people  of  ancient  Europe  with  whose  history  we  are  best 
acquainted,  and  no  practice  which  it  enjoined  appeared  improper  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  opinion  that  tended  to  diminish  the  reverence  of  men 
for  the  gods  of  their  country,  or  to  alienate  them  from  their  worship,  excited 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  indignant  zeal  which  is  natural  to  every 
people  attached  to  their  religion  by  a  firm  persuasion  of  its  trutli<  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Indians,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  to  the  tenets  and  rites 
of  their  ancestors,  has  been,  if  possible,  still  greater.  In  no  country,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  were  precautions  taken  with  so  much  solicitude  to  place 
the  great  body  of  the  people  beyond  the  reach  of  any  temptation  to  doubt  or  dis- 
belief. They  not  only  were  prevented  (as  I  have  already  observed  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  must  always  be  in  every  country^  from  entering  upon  any  spe- 
culative inquiry,  by  the  various  occupations  of  active  and  laborious  life,  but  any 
attempt  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  was  expressly  prohibited.  If 
one  ox  the  Sooder  cast,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  four  into  which  the 
whole  nation  was  divided,  presumed  to  read  any  portion  of  the  sacred  books,  in 
which  all  the  science  known  in  India  is  contained,  he  was  severely  punished ; 
if  he  Ventured  to  get  it  by  heart,  he  was  put  to  death.^  To  aspire  after  any 
higher  degree  of  knowledge  than  the  Brahmins  have  been  pleased  to  teach, 
would  be  deemed  not  only  presumption  but  impiety.  Even  the  higher  casts 
depended  entirely  for  instruction  on  the  Brahmins,  and  could  acquire  no  portion 
of  science  but  what  they  deigned  to  communicate.  By  means  of  this,  a  devout 
reverence  was  universally  maintained  for  those  institutions  which  were  consi- 
dered as  sacred  ;  and  though  the  faith  of  the  Hindoos  has  been  ot\en  tried  by 
severe  persecutions,  excited  by  the  bigotry  of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors, 
no  people  ever  adhered  with  greater  hdelity  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  their 
ancestors.) 

V.  We  may  observe,  that  when  science  and  philosophy  are  diffused  through 
any  country,  the  system  of  superstition  is  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  froni  which  it 
was  formerly  exempt,  and  opinions  spread  which  imperceptibly  diminish  its 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men.  A  free  and  full  examination  is  always  favour- 
able to  truth,  but  fatal  to  error.  What  is  received  with  implicit  faith  in  ages  of 
darkness  will  excite  contempt  or  indignation  in  an  enlightened  period.  The 
history  of  religion  in  Greece  and  Italy,  the  only  countries  of  Europe  which  in 
ancient  times  were  distinguished  for  Uieir  attainment  in  science,  confirms  the 
truth  of  this  observation.  As  soon  as  science  made  such  progress  in  Greece  as 
mndered  men  capable  of  discerning  the  wisdom,  the  foresight,  and  the  goodness 
displayed  in  creating,  preserving,  and  governing  the  world,  they  must  have  per- 

*  VoyagA  de  Gcntil,  vol.  1.  p.  944. 960.    Preface  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  IvU. 

t  Roger  PortA  Ouverta,  p.  157.  Voyase  de  Sonnenit,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 175.  Sketches,  vol.  1.  p.  903. 
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oeived  that  the  eharactan  of  the  divinities  which  were  proposed  u  the  objeeM 
of  adoration  in  their  temples,  could  not  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  the  pie- 
siding  powers  in  nature.  A  poet  might  address  Jupiter  as  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  who  governed  both  by  eternal  laws ;  but  to  a  philosopher,  the  son  of 
Saturn,  the  story  of  whose  life  is  a  series  of  violent  and  Ucentious  deeds,  which 
would  render  any  man  odious  or  despicable,  must  have  appeared  altogether 
unworthy  of  that  station.  The  nature  of  the  religious  service  celebrated  in  their 
temples  must  have  been  no  less  offensive  to  an  enlightened  mind,  than  the 
character  of  the  deities  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  performed.  Instead  of  insti- 
tutions tending  to  reclaim  men  from  vice,  to  form  or  to  strengthen  habits  of  vir- 
tue, or  to  elevate  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  proper  dignity,  superstition  either 
occupied  its  votaries  in  frivolous  unmeaning  ceremonies,  or  prescribed  rites, 
which  operated,  with  fatal  influence,  in  inflaming  the  passions  and  corrupting 
the  heart. 

It  is  with  timidity,  however,  and  caation,  that  men  venture  to  attack  the 
established  religion  of  their  country,  or  to  impugn  opinions  which  have  been 
long  held  sacred.  At  first,  some  philosophers  endeavoured,  by  allegorical  inter- 
pretations and  refined  comments,  to  explain  the  popular  mythology,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  description  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  various  events  and  revo- 
lutions whieh  take  place  in  the  system  of  the  material  world,  and  endeavoured 
by  this  expedient  to  palliate  many  of  its  absurdities.  By  degrees,  bolder  theories 
concerning  religion  were  admitted  into  the  schools  of  science.  Philosophers  of 
enlarged  views,  sensible  of  the  impiety  of  the  popular  superstition,  formed  ideas 
concerning  the  perfections  of  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  as  just  and  rational  as  have  ever  been  attained  by  the  onassisted 
powers  of  the  human  mind. 

If  from  Europe  we  now  turn  to  Asia,  we  shall  find,  that  the  observation  which 
I  have  made  upon  the  history  of  false  religion,  holds  equally  true  there.  In 
India  as  well  as  in  Greece,  it  was  by  cultivating  science  that  men  were  first  led 
to  examine  and  to  entertain  doubts  with  respect  to  the  established  systems  of 
superstition ;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  difference  between  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  (if  I  may  use  that  expression)  of  the  two  countries,  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  established  system  lay  more  open  to  examination  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  In  Greece  there  was  not  any  distinct  race  or  order 
of  men  set  apart  for  performing  the  functions  of  religion,  or  to  serve  as  here- 
ditary and  interested  guardians  of  its  tenets  and  institutions.  But  in  India  the 
Brahmins  were  bom  Uie  ministers  of  religion,  and  they  had  an  exclusive  right 
of  presiding  in  all  the  numerous  rights  of  worship,  which  superstition  prescribed 
as  necessary  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  or  to  render  it  propitious.  These 
distinctions  and  privileges  secured  to  them  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  their 
countrymen ;  and  every  consideration  that  can  influence  the  human  mind,  the 
honour,  the  interest,  the  power  of  their  order,  called  upon  them  to  support  the 
tenets,  and  to  maintain  the  institutions  and  rites,  with  which  the  preservation  of 
this  ascendant  was  so  intimately  connected. 

But  as  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  Cast  devoted  their  lives  to  the  culti- 
vation of  science,  the  progress  which  they  made  in  all  the  branches  of  it  (of 
which  I  have  given  some  account)  was  great,  and  enabled  them  to  form  such  a 
just  idea  of  the  system  of  nature^  and  of  the  powor,  wisdom,  and  goodness  dis- 
played in  the  formation  and  government  of  it,  as  elevated  their  minds  above 
the  popular  superstition,  and  led  them  to  acknowledge  and  reverence  one 
Supreme  Being,  '^  the  Creator  of  all  things  (to  use  their  own  expressions),  and 
from  whom  all  things  proceed."* 

This  is  the  idea  which  Abul  Fazel,  who  examined  the  opinions  of  the  Brah- 
mins with  the  greatest  attention  and  candour,  gives  of  their  theology.  ^  They 
all,"  says  he,  ^  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead ;  and  although  they  hold 
imagres  m  high  veneration,  it  is  only  because  they  represent  celestial  beings,  and 
prevent  the  thoughts  of  those  who  worship  them  from  wandering.'t  ^  The  sen- 
timents of  the  most  intelligent  Europeans  who  have  visited  India  coincide  per- 
fectly with  his  in  respect  to  this  point.  The  accounts  which  Mr.  Bemier  received 
from  the  Pundits  of  Benares,  both  of  their  external  worship,  and  of  one  Soveraigm 
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Lord  being  the  sole  object  of  their  devotion,  is  precisely  the  same  with  th&t- 
Ijriven  bj  Abul  Fazel.*  Mr.  Wilkins,  better  qualified  perhaps  than  any  Euro- 
pean ever  was  to  judge  with  respect  to  this  subject,  represents  the  leamod 
Brahmins  of  the  present  times  as  'i  heists,  believers  in  the  unity  of  Grod.t  Of  the 
same  opinion  is  M.  Sonnerat,  who  resided  in  India  seven  years  in  order  to 
inquire  into  the  manners,  sciences,  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos.^  The  Pundits, 
who  translated  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  declare,  ^^  that  it  was  the  Supreme 
Being,  who,  by  his  power,  formed  all  creatures  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
material  world,  from  the  four  elements  of  fire,  water,  air,  and  earUi,  to  be  an 
ornament  to  the  magazine  of  creation  ;  and  whose  comprehensive  benevolence 
selected  man,  the  centre  of  knowledge,  to  have  dominifm  and  authority  over  the 
rest ;  and,  having  bestowed  upon  this  favourite  object,  judgment  and  under-' 
standing,  gave  him  supremacy  over  the  corners  of  tne  world.t 

Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  refined  sentiments  of  later  tunes.  The  Brah  • 
mins  being  considered  by  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  of  India  as  the  gaardiane 
of  the  national  religion,  have  been  so  studiously  depressed  by  their  fanatical 
zeal,  that  the  modern  members  of  that  order  are  as  far  inferior  to  their  ancestors 
in  science  as  in  power.  It  is  from  the  writings  of  their  ancient  Pundits  that 
they  derive  the  most  liberal  sentiirients  which  they  entertain  at  present,  and  the 
wisdom  for  which  they  are  now  celebrated  has  been  transmitted  to  them  from 
ages  very  remote. 

That  this  assertion  is  well  founded  we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  with  cer^ 
tainty,  as  the  most  profound  mysteries  of  Hindoo  theology,  concealed  with  the 
greatest  care  from  the  body  of  the  people,  have  been  unveiled  by  the  translations 
from  the  Sanskroet  language  lately  published.  The  principal  design  of  the 
Baghvat-Geeta,  an  episode  in  the  Mahabarat,  a  poem  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
and  of  the  greatest  authority  in  India,  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  the  doe« 
trine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  from  a  just  view  of  the  divine  nature  to 
deduce  an  idea  of  what  worship  will  be  most  acceptable  to  a  perfect  Being.  In 
it,  amidst  much  obscure  metaphysical  discussion,  some  ornaments  of  fancy 
unsuited  to  our  taste,  and  some  thoughts  elevated  to  a  tract  of  sublimity  mto 
which,  from  our  habits  of  reasoning  and  judging,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  fol- 
low them, II  we  find  descriptions  of  the  Supreme  Being  entitled  to  equal  praise 
with  those  of  the  Greek  philosophers  which  I  have  celebrated.  Of  these  I  shall 
now  produce  one  to  which  I  formerly  alluded,  and  refer  my  readers  for  others 
to  the  work  itself:  ^^  O  mighty  Being,"  says  Aijoon,  ^  who  art  the  prime  Creator, 
eternal  God  of  Gods,  the  World^s  Mansion  !  Thou  art  the  incorruptible  Being, 
distinct  from  all  things  transient.  Thou  art  before  all  Gods,  the  ancient 
Poorooth  [i.  e.  vital  soul],  and  the  Supreme  Supporter  of  the  universe.  Thou 
knowest  all  things,  and  art  worthy  to  be  known  ;  thou  art  the  Supreme  Man- 
sion, and  by  thee,  O  infinite  Form,  the  universe  was  spread  abroad  !  reverence 
be  unto  thee  before  and  behind  :  reverence  be  unto  thee  on  all  sides ;  O  thou 
who  art  all  in  all !  Infinite  is  thy  power  and  thy  glory  ^ — Thou  art  the  Father  of 
all  things  animate  and  inanimate.  Thou  art  the  wise  instructor  of  the  whole, 
worthy  to  be  adored.  There  is  none  like  unto  thee ;  where,  then,  in  the  three 
worlds,  is  there  one  above  thee  f  Wherefore  I  bow  down  ;  and,  with  my  body 
prostrate  upon  the  ground,  crave  thy  mercy,  Lord  !  worthy  to  be  adored  \  for 
thou  shouldest  bear  with  me,  even  as  a  father  with  his  son,  a  friend  with  his 
friend,  a  lover  with  his  beloved."t  A  description  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  given 
in  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  from  which  it  is  evident  what  were 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  learned  Brahmins  concerning  the  divine  nature 
and  perfections :  **  As  God  is  immaterial,  he  is  above  all  conception ;  as  he  is 
invisible,  he  can  have  no  form ;  but  from  what  we  behold  of  his  works,  we  may 
conclude  that  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  knowing  all  things^  and  present  evexy 
where."** 

To  men  capable  of  forming  such  ideas  of  the  Deity,  the  public  service  in  the 
Pagodas  must  have  appeared  to  be  an  idolatrous  worship  of  images,  bv  asuper- 
stiUous  multiplication  of  frivolous  or  immoral  rites }  and  they  must  have  seen 
that  it  was  only  by  sanctity  of  heart,  and  purity  of  manners,  men  could  hope 

*  Voysn,  tom.  il  p.  150.         f  Prefkce  to  Bagfavat-Oeets,  p.  S4.  t  Voytse,  torn.  i.  p^  ML 
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to  gain  the  approbation  of  a  Being  perfect  in  goodoeea.  Tbia  tmtb  Vetaa 
labours  to  inculeate  in  the  Mahabarat,  but  with  the  prudent  reserve  and  artfal 
precautions  natural  to  a  Brahmin  studious  neither  to.  offend  his  countrymen, 
nor  to  diminish  the  influence  of  his  own  order.  His  ideas  concerning  the  mode 
of  worshipping  the  Deity,  are  explained  in  many  striking  passages  of  the  poem  ; 
but,  unwilling  to  multiply  quotations,  I  satisfy  myself  with  referring  to  them.* 

When  we  recollect  how  slowly  the  mind  of  man  opens  to  abstract  ideas,  and 
how  difficult  (according  to  an  observation  in  the  Mahabarat)  an  invisible  path 
is  to  corporeal  beings,  it  h  evident  that  the  Hindoos  must  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  improvement  before  their  sentiments  rose  so  far  superior  to  the  popu- 
lar superstition  of  their  country.  The  different  states  of  Greece  had  subsisted 
long,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  refinement,  before  the  errors  of 
false  religion  bepan  to  be  detected.  It  was  not  until  the  age  of  Socrates,  and 
in  the  schools  oi  philosophy  established  by  his  disciples,  that  principles  adverse 
to  the  tenets  of  the  popular  superstition  were  much  propagated 

A  longer  period  of  time  elapsed  before  the  Romans,  a  nation  of  warriors  and 
statesmen,  were  enlightened  by  science,  or  ventured  upon  any  free  disquisition 
concerning  the  objects  or  the  rites  of  worship,  authorized  by  their  ancestors. 
But  in  India  the  happy  effects  of  progress  in  science  were  much  more  early  con- 
spicuous. Without  adopting  the  wild  computations  of  Indian  chronology,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Mahabarat  was  composed  above  four  thousand  years  ago, 
we  must  allow  that  it  is  a  work  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  the  author  of  it 
discovers  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  theology,  of  morals,  and  of 
metaphysics,  more  just  and  rational  than  seems  to  have  ^en  attained,  at  that 
period,  by  any  nation  whose  history  is  known. 

But  so  unable  are  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  perfections  and  operations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  in  all  the 
theories  concerning  them,  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  in  the  most  en- 
lightened nations,  we  find  a  lamentable  mixture  of  ignorance  and  error.  From 
these  the  Brahmins  were  not  more  exempt  than  the  sages  of  other  countries. 
As  they  held  that  the  system  of  nature  was  not  only  originally  arranged  by 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  but  that  every  event  which  happened  was 
brought  about  by  his  immediate  interposition ;  and  as  they  could  not  compre- 
hend how  a  being  could  act  in  any  place  unless  where  it  was  present ;  they  sup- 
posed  the  Deity  to  be  a  vivifying  principle  diffused  through  the  whole  creation, 
a  universal  soul  that  animated  each  part  of  it.t  Every  intelligent  nature,  par- 
ticularly the  souls  of  men,  they  conceived  to  be  portions  separated  from  this 
great  spirit,^  to  which,  after  fulfilling  their  destiny  on  earth,  and  attaining  a 
proper  degree  of  purity,  they  would  be  again  reunited.  In  order  to  efface  the 
stains  with  which  a  soul,  during  its  residence  on  earth,  has  been  defiled,  by  the 
indulgence  of  sensual'  and  corrupt  appetites,  they  taught  that  it  must  pass,  in 
a  long  succession  of  transmigrations,  through  the  bodies  of  different  animals, 
until,  by  what  it  suffiers  and  what  it  learns  in  the  various  forms  of  its  existence, 
it  shall  be  so  thoroughly  refined  from  all  pollution  as  to  be  rendered  meet  for 
being  absorbed  into  the  divine  essence,  and  returns  like  a  drop  into  that  un- 
bounded ocean  from  which  it  originally  issued. 4  These  doctrines  of  the  Brah- 
mins, concerning  the  Deity,  as  the  soul  which  pervades  all  nature,  giving  activity 
and  vigour  to  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  final  reunion  of  all  intelligent 
creatures  to  their  primeval  source,  coincide  perfectly  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Stoical  school.  It  is  remarkable,  that  after  having  observed  a  near  resemblance 
in  the  most  sublime  sentiments  of  their  moral  doctrine,  we  should  likewise 
discover  such  a  similarity  in  the  errors  of  their  theological  specuIallons.|| 

The  human  mind,  however,  when  destitute  of  superior  guidance,  is  apt  to 
fall  into  a  practical  error  with  respect  to  religion,  of  a  tendency  still  more  dan- 
gerous. When  philosophers,  by  their  attainments  in  science,  beffan  to  acquire 
such  just  ideas  of  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  con- 
Tinced  them  that  the  popular  system  of  superstition  was  not  only  absurd  but 
impious,  they  were  fully  aware  of  alt  the  danger  which  might  arise  from  com- 

*  Bsf favst-Geeta,  p.  55. 67. 75. 97. 1 19.  t  Bafbyat-G«eta,  p.  65. 78. 85.    Bemier.  torn.  U. 
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nranicating  what  thay  had  discoyered  to  the  people,  incapable  of  oomprehend- 
hkg  the  force  of  those  reasoDs  which  had  swayed  with  them,  and  so  zealously 
attached  to  established  opinions,  as  to  revolt  sgainst  any  attempt  to  detect  their 
falsehood.  Instead,  therefore,  of  allowing  any  ray  of  that  knowledge  which 
illuminated  their  own  minds  to  reach  them,  they  formed  a  theory  to  justi^' 
their  own  conduct,  and  to  prevent  the  darkness  of  that  cloud  which  hung  over 
the  minds  of  their  fellow-men  from  being  ever  dispelled.  The  vulgar  and  un- 
learned, they  contend,  had  no  right  to  truth.  Doomed  by  their  condition  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  they  were  to  be  kept  in  order  by  delusion,  and  allured  to 
do  what  is  right,  or  deterred  from  venturing  upon  what  is  wrong,  by  the  hopo 
of  those  imaginary  rewards  which  superstition  promises,  and  the  dread  of  those 
punishments  which  it  threatens.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  might  quote  tho 
doctrine  of  most  of  the  philosophic  sects,  and  produce  the  words  of  almost 
every  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writer.  It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  lay 
before  my  readers  a  remarkable  passage  in  Strabo,  to  whom  I  have  been  so  often 
indebted  in  the  course  of  my  researches,  and  who  was  no  less  qualified  to  judge 
with  respect  to  the  political  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  than  to  describe 
the  countries  which  they  inhabited.  ^  What  is  marvellous  in  fable  is  employed,^' 
says  he,  ^  sometimes  to  please,  and  sometimes  to  inspire  tenor,  and  both  thesa 
are  of  use,  not  only  with  children,  but  with  persons  of  mature  age.  To  chil- 
dren we  propose  delightful  fictions,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  act  well,  and 
such  as  are  terrible,  in  order  to  restrain  them  from  evil.  Thus  when  men  are 
united  in  society,  they  are  incited  to  what  is  laudable  by  hearing  the  poets  cele- 
brate the  splendid  actions  of  fabulous  story,  such  as  the  labours  of  Hercules 
and  Theseus,  in  reward  for  which  they  are  now  honoured  as  divinities,  or  by 
beholding  their  illustrious  deeds  exhibited  to  public  view  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  they  are  deterred  from  vice,  when  the  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  gods  upon  evil  doers  are  related,  and  threats  are  denounced 
against  them  in  awful  words,  or  represented  by  frightful  figures,  and  when  men 
believe  that  Uiese  threats  have  been  really  executed  upon  the  guilty.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  conduct  women  and  the  gross  multitude,  and  to  render  them 
holy,  pious,  and  upright,  by  the  precepts  of  reason  and  philosophy  ;  supersti- 
tion, or  the  fear  of  the  gods,  must  be  called  in  aid,  the  influence  of  which  is 
founded  on  fictions  and  prodigies.  For  the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  the  83gis  of  Mi- 
nerva, the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  torches  and  snakes  of  the  furies,  the  spears 
of  the  gods,  adorned  with  ivy,  and  the  whole  ancient  theology,  are  all  fables, 
which  the  legislators  who  formed  the  political  constitution  of  states  employ  as 
bugbears  to  overawe  the  credulous  and  simple."* 

These  ideas  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe  were  precisely  the  same  which  the 
Brahmins  had  adopted  in  India,  and  according  to  which  they  regulated  their 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  As  their  order  had  an 
exclusive  right  to  read  the  sacred  books,  to  cultivate  and  to  teach  science,  they 
could  more  effectually  prevent  all  who  were  not  members  of  it  from  acquiring 
any  portion  of  information  beyond  what  they  were  pleased  to  impart  When 
the  free  circulation  of  knowledge  is  not  circumscribed  by  such  restrictions,  the 
whole  community  derives  benefit  from  every  new  acquisition  in  science,  the 
influence  of  which,  both  upon  sentiment  and  conduct,  extends  insensibly  from  ' 
the  few  to  the  many,  from  the  learned  to  the  ignorant.  But  wherever  the 
dominion  of  false  religion  is  completely  established,  the  body  of  the  people  gain 
nothing  by  the  greatest  improvements  in  knowledge.  Their  philosophers  con- 
ceal from  them,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  the  truths  which  they  have  dis- 
covered, and  labour  to  support  that  fabric  of  superstition  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  overturned.  They  not  only  enjoin  others  to  respect  the  religious 
rites  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  but  conform  to  them  in  their  own 
practice,  and  with  every  external  appearance  of  reverence  and  devotion,  bow 
down  before  the  altars  of  deities,  who  must  inwardly  be  the  objects  of  their  con 
tempt.  Instead  of  resembling  the  teachers  of  true  religion  m  the  benevolent 
ardour  with  which  they  have  always  communicated  to  their  fellow  men  the 
knowledge  of  those  important  truths  with  which  their  own  minds  were  enlight- 
•ned  and  rendered  happy,  the  sages  of  Greece,  and  the  Brahmins  of  India,  car* 

*  Strabo,  lib.  L  p.  38.  B. 
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lied  on,  with  studied  artifice,  a  Bcfaeme  of  deceit,  and,  according  to  an  emphatic 
ezpremion  of  an  inspired  writer,  they  detained  the  troth  in  unrighteousDess.^ 
They  knew  and  approved  what  was  true,  but  among  the  rest  of  mankind  they 
laboured  to  support  and  to  perpetuate  what  is  false. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  all  the  particulars  which  I  originally  proposed  to 
examine,  and  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
with  respect  to  each  of  them.     If  I  had  aimed  at  nothing  else  than  to  describe 
the  civil  policy,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  religious  institations  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  numerous  race  of  men,  that  alone  would  have  led  me 
into  inqaiiies  and  discussions  both  curious  and  instructive.    I  own,  however, 
that  I  have  all  along  kept  in  view  an  object  more  interesting,  as  well  as  of  greater 
importance,  and  entertain  hopes,  that  if  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the 
early  and  high  civilization  of  India,  and  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  its  inhabit- 
ants in  elegant  arts  and  usef\il  science,  f>hall  be  received  as  just  and  well  estab- 
lished, it  may  have  some  influence  upon  the  behaviour  of  Europeans  towards 
that  people.     Unfortunately  for  the  human  species,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
globe  the  people  of  Europe  have  acquired  dominion,  they  have  found  the  inhabit- 
ants not  only  in  a  state  of  society  and  improvement  far  inferior  to  their  own, 
but  different  in  their  complexion,  and  in  all  their  habits  of  life.    Men  in  every 
state  of  their  career  are  so  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  by  the  community 
of  which  they  are  members,  that  it  becomes  to  them  a  standard  of  perfection, 
and  they  are  apt  to  regard  people  whose  condition  is  not  similar,  with  con- 
tempt and  even  aversion.     In  Africa  and  America,  the  dissimilitude  is  so  con- 
spicuous that,  in  the  pride  of  their  superiority,  Europeans  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  fbrmer  to  slavery,  and  to  exterminate  those 
of  the  latter.     Even  in  India,  though  far  advanced  beyond  the  two  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  in  improvement,  the  colour  of  the  inhabitants,  their  effeminate 
appearance,  their  anwarlike  spirit,  the  wild  extravagance  of  their  religious  tenets 
and  ceremonies,  and  many  other  circumstances,  confirmed  Europeans  in  such 
an  opinion  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  that  they  have  always  viewed  and  treated 
them  as  an  inferior  raoe  of  men.    Happy  would  it  be  if  any  of  the  four  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  have  successively  acquired  extensive  territories  and  power  in 
India,  could  altogether  vindicate  itself  from   having  acted  in  this  manner. 
Nothing,  however,  can  have  a  more  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to  inspirs 
Europeans,  proud  of  their  own  superi<^  attainments  in  policy,  science,  and  arts, 
with  proper  sentiments  concerning  the  people  of  India,  and  to  teach  them  a  due 
regard  for  their  natural  rights  as  men,  than  their  being  accustomed,  not  only  to 
consider  the  Hindoos  of  the  present  times  as  an  ingenious  race  of  men,  but  to 
view  them  as  descended  fi'om  ancestors  who  had  attained  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  improvement,  many  ages  before  the  least  step  towards  civilisation  had  i^en 
taken  in  any  part  of  Europe.    It  was  by  an  impartial  and  candid  inquiry  into 
their  manners,  that  the  Emperor  Akber  was  led  to  consider  the  Hindoos  as  no 
less  entitled  to  protection  and  favour  than  his  other  subjects,  and  to  gfovem  them 
with  such  equity  and  mildness,  as  to  merit  from  a  grateful  people  the  honourable 
appellation  of  ^  The  Guardian  of  Mankind."    It  was  fVom  a  thoroogfa  know- 
ledge of  their  character  and  acquirements,  that  his  Vizier  Abul  Fazer,  with  a 
liberality  of  mind  unexampled  among  Mahomedans,  pronounces  a  high  enco- 
mium on  the  virtues  of  the  Hindoos,  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
society,  and  celebrates  their  attainments  in  arts  and  sciences  of  every  kind.t    If 
I  might  presume  to  hope  that  the  description  which  1  have  given  of  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  the  people  of  India  could  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree, 
and  with  the  remotest  influence,  to  render  their  character  more  respectable,  and 
fheii  condition  more  happy,  I  shall  close  my  literary  laboon  with  the  satiafius* 
tioa  of  thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  or  written  in  vain. 

•Bom-Llfti  t  A7eenAkbsnr,TolttLp.l81.08. 
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NoTx  [1].    Sbct.  I.  p.  7. 

CftiDULTFT  and  scepticism  arc  two  opposite  extremes  into  which  men  an  apt 
to  run,  in  examining  the  events  which  are  said  to  have  happened  in  the  early 
agres  of  antiquity.  Without  incurring  any  suspicion  of  a  propensity  to  the 
latter  of  these,  1  may  be  allowed  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  the  expedition 
of  Sesostris  into  India,  and  his  conquest  of  that  country.——!.  Few  facts  in 
ancient  history  seem  to  be  better  established  than  that  of  the  early  aversion  of 
the  Egyptians  to  a  seafaring  life.  Even  the  power  of  despotism  cannot  at  once 
change  the  ideas  and  manners  of  a  nation,  especially  when  thev  have  been  con- 
firmed by  long  habit,  and  rendered  sacred  by  the  sanction  of  religion.  That 
Sesostris,  in  the  course  of  a  few*  years,  should  have  so  entirely  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  a  superstitious  people,  as  to  be  able  to  fit  out  four  hundred  shipe 
of  Ibroe,  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  besides  another  fleet  which  he  had  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  appears  to  be  extremely  improbable.  Armaments  of  such  magnitude 
would  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  a  great  and  long  established  maritime  power. 
2.  It  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus,  who  inquired  with  the  most  persevering 
diligence  into  the  ancient  history  of  E^pt,  and  who  received  all  the  informa- 
tion concerning  it  which  the  priests  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Thebes  could 
communicate,  Herodot.  edit.  Wesselingii,  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  although  he  relates  the 
history  of  Sesostris  at  some  length,  does  not  mention  his  conquest  of  India, 
lib.  ii.  c  102,  &c.  That  tale,  it  is  probable,  was  invented  in  the  period  between 
the  age  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  whom  we  receive  a 
particular  detail  of  the  Indian  expedition  of  Sesostris.  His  account  rests  entirely 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests ;  and  Diodorus  himself  not  only 
gives  it  as  his  general  opinion,  ^^  that  many  things  which  they  related,  flowed 
rather  from  a  desire  to  promote  the  honour  of  their  country,  than  from  atten- 
tion to  truth,*'  lib.  i.  p.  34.  edit.  Wesselingii.  Amst  1746 :  but  takes  particiilar 
notice  that  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  weU  as  the  Greek  writers,  difibr  widely 
from  one  another  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  actions  of  Sesostris, 

lib.  i.  p.  62. 3.  Though  Diodorus  asserts  that  in  relating  the  history  of  Se 

sostris  he  had  studied  to  select  what  appeared  to  him  most  probable,  and  most 
agreeable  to  the  monuments  of  that  monarch  still  remaining  in  Efypt,  he  has 
admitted  into  his  narrative  many  marvellous  circumstances,  which  render  the 
whole  extremely  suspicious.  The  father  of  Sesostris,  as  he  relates,  collected  all 
the  male  children  who  were  bom  ui  Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  his  son,  in 
order  that  they  mi^t  be  educated  together  with  him  oonformable  to  a  mode 
which  he  prescribed  with  a  view  of  preparing  them  as  proper  instruments  to 
carry  into  execution  the  great  undertakings  for  which  he  destined  Sesostris. 
Accordingly,  when  Sesostris  set  out  upon  his  Indian  expedition,  which  from 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  must  have  been  about  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  of  his  youthful  associates  are  said  to 
have  been  still  alive,  and  were  intrusted  with  high  command  in  his  army.  But 
if  we  apply  to  the  examination  of  this  stoiy  the  certain  principles  of  political 
arithmetic,  it  is  evident,  that  if  one  thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  male  children 
bom  on  the  same  day  with  Sesostris  were  alive  when  his  great  expedition  com- 
menced, the  number  of  children  bora  in  Egypt  on  each  day  of  the  same  year 
roust  have  been  at  least  ten  theusand,  and  the  population  of  the  kingdom  must 
have  exceeded  sixty  millions :  Goguet  TOrigine  des  Loix,  des  Arts,2».  torn.  ii. 
p.  12,  Sec  a  number  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility,  in  a  kingdom  which, 
from  the  accurate  caloolations  of  M.  D'Anville,  M^moire  sur  TEgypt,  Anc.  et 
Moddme,  p.  &^  ^^  does  not  contain  more  than  two  thousand  one  bundre4 
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«qaare  leagues  of  habitable  country.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  £mp.  voL 
V.  p.  348.  Another  marvellouB  particular  is  the  description  of  a  ship  of  cedar, 
four  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length,  covered  on  the  outside  with  gold,  and 
on  the  inside  with  silver,  which  Sesostris  consecrated  to  the  Deity  who  was  the 
chief  object  of  worship  at  Thebes.  Lib.  L  p.  67.  Such  too  is  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  Egyptian  army,  in  which,  beside  six  hundred  thousand  infantry  and 
twenty-four  thousand  cavalry,  there  were  twenty-seven  thousand  armed  cha- 
riots. Ibid.  p.  64.  4.  These  and  other  particulars  appeared  so  far  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  probability,  that  the  sound  understanding  of  Slrabo  the  geographer 
rejected,  without  hesitation,  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  expedition  of  Sesostris  ; 
and  he  not  only  asserts  in  tlie  most  explicit  terms,  that  this  monarch  never 
entered  India,  lib.  xv.  p.  1007.  C.  edit.  Casaub.  Amst  1707  ;  but  he  ranks  what 
has  been  related  concerning  his  operations  in  that  country  with  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  p.  1007.  D.  1009.  B.  The  philosophical  his- 
torian of  Alexander  the  Great  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same  sentiments 
with  respect  to  the  exploits  of  Sesostris  in  India.  Hist.  Ind.  c.  5.  Arrian 
Exped.  Alex,  edit  Gronov.  L.  Bat.  1704. — ^What  slender  information  coocpm- 
iug  India  or  its  inhabitants,  Herodotus  had  received,  seems  to  have  been  derived, 
not  from  the  Egyptians,  but  from  the  Persians,  lib.  iii.  c.  105 ;  which  renders 
it  probable,  that  m  his  time  there  was  little  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India. 
If  Reland  be  well  founded  in  his  opinion,  that  many  of  the  words  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors  aji  Indian  are  really  Persian,  wo  may  conclude  that  there  was  an 
early  intercourse  between  Persia  and  India,  of  which  hardly  any  trace  remains 
in  history.  Reland.  Dissert,  de  Veteri  Lingua  Indie,  ap.  Dissert  MiaceL  vol.  i, 
p.  209. 

Note  [2].  Sect.  I.  p.  8. 

When  we  consider  the  extents  and  effect  of  the  Phoanician  commerce,  the 
scanty  information  concerning  it  which  we  receive  from  andent  writers  must 
on  a  first  view  appear  surprising.  But  when  wo  recollect  that  all  the  Gieek 
historians  ^Herodotus  excepted),  who  give  any  account  of  the  Phoenicians, 
published  their  works  long  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  we  will  cease  to  wonder  at  their  not  having  entered  into  minute  details 
with  respect  to  a  trade  which  was  then  removed  to  new  seats,  and  carried  on 
in  other  channels.  But  the  power  and  opulence  of  Tyre,  in  the  prosperous 
age  of  its  commerce,  must  have  attracted  general  attention.  In  the  propbeciei 
of  Ezekiel,  who  flourished  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  fall  of  Tyre, 
there  is  the  most  particular  account  of  the  nature  and  variety  of  its  commercial 
transactions  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer,  and  which  conveys  at 
the  same  time  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  extensive  power  of  thart  state.  Ch. 
xxvi.  zxvii.  xxvjii. 

Note  [3].  Sect.  T.  p.  9. 

The  account  given  of  the  revenue  of  the  Persian  mo&archy  by  Herodotus  is 
curious,  and  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  some  public  record,  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him.  According  to  it  the  Persian  empire  was  divi<led 
into  twenty  satrapys,  or  governments.  The  tribute  levied  from  each  is  speci- 
fied, amounting  in  all  to  14,560  Eubcsan  talents,  which  Dr.  Arbutknot  reckons 
to  bo  equal  to  2307,437/.  sterling  money  ;  a  sum  extremely  small  for  the  revenue 
of  the  Great  King,  and  which  ill  accords  with  many  facts,  concerning  the  riches, 
mavnificence,  and  luxurv  of  the  East,  that  occur  in  ancient  authors. 

Note  [4].  Sect.  I.  p.  10. 

Major  Rennell,  m  the  second  edition  of  his  Memoir,  has  traceo,  fimn  ver^ 
imperfect  materials,  the  routes  by  which  Alexander,  Tamerlane,  and  Nadir 
Shah  penetrated  into  India,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  does  honour  to 
his  discernment,  and  displays  the  superiority  of  his  knowledge,  in  the  ancient 
and  modem  geography  of  that  country.  His  researches  he  has  illustra.ted  by 
an  additional  map.  To  these  I  must  refer  my  readers.  Nor  are  they  to  oon* 
sidor  his  laborious  investigation  merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity ;  the  geography 
of  that  fertile  and  extei^ve  region  of  India,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
^aiya6,  with  whiob  we  axe  at  present  little  scquainted,  may  soon  beoome  veiy 
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interesting.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  that  finn  foundation  on  which  the  Brittah 
/empire  in  India  leems  to  be  established,  by  the  sucoessful  termination  of  the 
late  war,  remains  unshaiien ; — if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Seiks,  a  confederacy  of 
several  independent  states,  shall  continue  to  extend  their  dominions  with  the 
same  rapidity  that  they  have  advanced  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  cen- 
tury ;  it  is  highly  probable  that  the-  enterprising  commercial  spirit  of  the  one 
people,  and  the  martial  ardour  of  the  other,  who  still  retain  the  activity  and 
ardour  natural  to  men  in  the  earliest  ages  of  social  union,  may  give  rise  to  events 
of  tho  greatest  moment.  The  frontiers  of  the  two  states  are  approaching 
gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  the  territories  of  the  Seiks  having 
reached  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Jumnah,  while  those  of  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  stretch  along  its  eastern  bank.  This  Nabob,  the  ally  or  tributary  of  the 
East  India  Company,  is  supported  by  a  brigade  of  the  Bengal  army,  constantly 
stationed  on  his  western  frontier.  Hen.  Mem.  Introd.  p.  cxvi.  In  a  position  so 
contiguous,  rivalry  for  power,  interference  of  interest,  and  innumerable  other 
causes  of  jealousy  and  discord,  can  hardly  fail  of  terminating,  sooner  or  later« 
in  open  hostility.  The  Seiks  possess  the  whole  Souhah  of  Lahore,  the  principal 
paK  of  Moultan,  and  the  v/estern  part  of  Delhi.  The  dimensions  of  this  tract 
are  about  400  British  miles  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.,  varying  in  breadth  from  320  to 
130  miles.  Their  capital  city  is  Lahore.  Little  is  known  concerning  their 
government  and  political  maxims ;  but  they  are  represented  as  mild.  In  their 
mode  of  making  war,  they  are  unquestionably  savage  and  cruel.  Their  army 
cons*Bts  almost  entirely  of  horse ;  of  which  they  can  bring  at  least  100,000  into 
tlic  Held.  Maj  Ren.  Mem.  2d  edit.  Introd.  p.  cxxi.  czxii.  and  p.  365.  See  also 
Mr.  Craufurd's  Sketches,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  263,  &c. 

Note  [5].  Sect.  I.  p.  11. 

It  is  surprising  that  Alexander  did  not  receive,  in  the  provinces  contiguous 
to  India,  such  an  account  of  the  periodical  rains  in  that  country,  as  to  show  him 
the  impropriety  of  carrying  on  military  operations  there  while  those  continued. 
His  expedition  into  India  commenced  towards  the  end  of  Spring,  Arrian,  lib.  iv. 
c.  22,  when  the  rains  were  already  begun  in  the  mountains,  from  which  all  the 
rivers  in  the  Panjab  flow,  and  of  course  they  must  have  been  considerably 
swelled  before  he  arrived  on  their  banks,  Rennel,  p.  268. — He  passed  tho  Hydas- 
pes  at  Midsummer,  about  the  height  of  the  rainy  season.  In  a  country  through 
which  so  many  large  rivers  run,  an  army  on  service  at  this  time  of  the  year 
must  have  suffered  greatly.  An  accurate  description  of  the  nature  of  the  rains 
and  innndations  in  Uiis  part  of  India,  is  given  by  Arrian,  lib.  v.  c.  9  ;  and  one 
still  fuller  may  be  found  in  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  1013. — It  was  of  what  they  suffered 
hy  these  that  Alexander's  soldiers  complained,  Strabo*  lib.  xv.  1021,  D.;  and  not 
without  reason,  as  it  had  rained  incessantly  during  seventy  days,  Diod.  Sicul. 
zvii.  c.  94. — ^A  circumstance  which  marks  the  accuracy  with  which  Alexander's 
officers  had  attended  to  every  thing  in  that  part  of  India,  deserves  notice.  Aris- 
tobulus,  in  his  journal,  which  I  have  mentioned,  observes  that,  though  heavy 
rains  fell  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  country  near  to  them,  in  the  plains  below 
not  so  much  as  a  shower  fell.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  1013.  B.  1015.  B.  Major  Rennell 
was  informed  by  a  person  of  character,  who  had  resided  in  this  district  of  India, 
which  is  now  seldom  visited  by  Europeans,  that  during  great  part  of  tho  S.  W. 
monsoon,  or  at  least  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  part  of  September, 
which  is  the  rainy  season  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  the  atmosphere  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  is  generally  clouded,  but  no  rain  (alls  except  very  near  the 
tea.  Indeed,  very  few  showers  fall  during  the  whole  season.  Captain  Hamil- 
ton relates  that,  when  he  visited  Tatta,no  rain  had  fallen  for  three  years  before. 
Memoirs,  p.  288.-^Tamerlane,  who,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment to  lodia,  had  the  means  of  being  well  informed  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  country,  avoided  the  error  of  Alexander,  and  made  his  Indian  campaign 
during  the  dry  season.  As  Nadir  Shah,  both  when  he  invaded  India,  A.  D. 
1738,  and  in  his  return  next  year,  marched  through  the  same  countries  with 
Alexander,  and  nearly  in  the  same  line  of  direction,  nothing  can  give  a  more 
striking  idea  of  the  persevering  ardour  of  tlie  Macedonian  conqueror,  than  the 
description  of  the  difficulties  which  Nadir  Shah  had  to  surmount,  and  the  hard- 
ahipe  which  his  anny  endured.    Though  poiieeeed  of  absolute  power  ap4 
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imroeiifle  wealth,  and  diitingoiahed  no  len  by  |;reat  talenta  than  long  expericoe* 
in  the  conduct  of  war,  he  had  the  mortification  to  lose  a  great  part  of  hia  troopa 
in  croaiing  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  in  penetrating  through  the  mountain!  to 
the  north  of  India,  and  in  conflicts  with  the  fierce  natives  inhabiting  the  coun- 
tries which  stretch  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  to  the  frontiers  of  Pezsia.  An 
interesting  account  of  his  retreat  and  sufferings  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Khojeh  Abdulkurren,  a  Cashmerian  of  distinction,  who  served  in  his  anny. 

Note  [6].  Sect.  L  p.  11. 

That  a  fleet  so  numerous  should  have  been  collected  in  such  a  short  time  is 
apt  to  appear,  at  first  sight,  incredible.  Arrian,  however,  assures  us,  that  in 
specifying  this  number,  he  followed  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  whoae  authority 
he  considered  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight,  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  But  as  the  Panjab  coun- 
try is  full  of  navigable  rivers,  on  which  all  the  intercourse  among  the  natives 
was  carried  on,  it  abounded  with  vessels  ready  constructed  to  the  conqueror's 
hands^  so  that  he  might  easily  collect  that  number.  If  we  could  give  mdii  to 
the  account  of  the  invasion  of  India  by  Semiramis,  no  fewer  than  tour  thousand 
vessels  were  assembled  in  the  Indus  to  oppose  her  fleet.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iL 
c.  74. — It  is  remarkable  that  when  Mahmoud  of  Gama  invaded  India,  a  fleet 
was  collected  on  the  Indus  to  oppose  him,  consisting  of  the  same  number  of 
vessels.  We  learn  from  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
India  still  continue  to  carry  on  all  their  communication  with  each  other  by 
water ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Circar  of  Tatta  alone,  have  not  leps  than  forty 
thousand  vessels  of  various  constructions.    Vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

Note  [7].   Sect.  I.  p.  12. 

All  these  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Indian  History  of  Arrian,  a  work 
different  from  that  already  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  treatisea 
transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity.    The  first  part  of  it  consists  of  extracts  firom 
the  account  given  by  Nearchus  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  India,  and  the  manners 
of  the  natives.    The  second  contains  that  officer's  journal  of  his  voyage  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  perusal  of  it 
gives  rise  to  several  observations. — 1.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Nearchus, 
nor  Ptolemy,  nor  Aristobulus,  nor  even  Arrian,  once  mentions  the  voyage  of 
Scylaz.    This  could  not  proceed  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  it,  for 
Herodotus  was  a  favourite  author  in  the  hands  of  every  Greek  who  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  lite.'ature.   It  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  reasons  which  they  had 
to  distrust  the  veracity  of  Scylaz,  of  which  I  have  already  taken  notice.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  speech  which  Arrian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alexander,  he  asserts 
that  except  Bacchus,  he  was  the  first  who  had  passed  the  Indus ;  which  impliee 
that  he  disbelieved  what  is  related  concerning  Scylax,  and  was  not  acquainted 
with  what  Darius  Hystaspes  is  said  to  have  done,  in  order  to  subject  tnat  part 
of  India  to  the  Persian  crown.  Arrian,  vii.  c.  10.    This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
Megasthenes,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  in  India.   He  asserts  that,  except 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  (to  whose  fabulous  expeditions  Strabo  is  astonished  that 
he  should  have  given  anv  credit,  lib.  xv.  p.  1007.  D^  Alexander  was  the  first 
who  had  invaded  India ;  Arrian,  Hist.  Indie,  c.  5.    We  are  infonned  by  AiriaUy 
that  the  Assacani,  and  other  people  who  possessed  that  country,  which  is  now 
called  the  kingdom  of  Candahar,  paid  tribute,  first  to  the  Assyrians,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Medes  and  Persians.    Hist  Indie,  c.  1.   As  all  the  fertile  provmees 
on  the  north-west  of  the  Indus  were  anciently  reckoned  to  be  part  of  India,  it  is 
probable  that  what  was  levied  from  them  is  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  tribute  roll« 
firom  which  Herodotus  drew  his  account  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  that  none  of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Indus  were  ever  snb- 

ject  to  the  Kinn  of  Persia. 2.  This  voyage  of  Nearchus  affords  some  steik* 

ing  instances  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  the  andents  had  of  any  naviga- 
tion different  from  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Though  the  enterprising  genius  and  enlarged  views  of  Alexander,  prompted  him 
to  attempt  opening  an  intercourse  by  sea,  between  India  and  his  Persian 
dominions,  yet  boUi  he  and  Nearchus  knew  so  little  of  the  ocean  which  they 
wished  to  explore,  as  to  be  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  found  impossible  to 
navigate  it,  on  acoount  of  impervioos  straits,  or  other  obstacles.    Hist  Indio. 
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e.  120.  Q.  Curt.  lib.  ix.  c.  9.  When  the  fleet  arrived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indnst 
the  astonishment  excited  bj  the  extraordinary  flow  and  ebb  of  tide  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a  phenomenon  (according  to  Arrian)  with  which  Alexander  and  his 
soldiers  were  unacquainted,  lib.  yi.  c.  19,  is  another  proof  of  their  ignorance  in 
maritime  science.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be  surprised  at  their  astonish- 
ment, as  the  tides  are  hardly  perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  which 
the  luiowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  did  not  extend.  For  the  same 
reason,  when  the  Romans  carried  their  victorious  arms  into  the  countries  situ- 
ated on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  on  the  seas  that  communicate  with  it,  this  new 
phenomenon  of  the  tides  was  an  object  of  wonder  and  terror  to  them.  Ciesar 
describes  the  amazement  of  his  soldiers  at  a  spring  tide,  which  greatly  damaged 
the  fleet  with  which  he  invaded  Britain,  and  acknowledges  that  it  was  an 
appearance  with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  Bell.  Gallic.  lib.  iv.  c  29. 
The  tides  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  are  remarkably  high,  and 
the  effects  of  them  very  great,  especially  that  sudden  and  abrupt  influx  of  the 
tide  into  the  mouthi  of  rivers  or  narrow  straits,  which  is  known  in  India  by  the 
name  of  The  Bore\  and  is  accurately  described  by  Major  Rennell,  Introd.  xxiv. 
Mem.  278.  In  tho  Periplus  Maris  £ry  thrsi,  p.  26,  these  high  tides  the  men- 
tioned, and  the  description  of  them  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Bore.  A  very 
exaggerated  account  of  the  tides  in  tho  Indian  Ocean  is  given  by  PlinJi  Nat. 
Hist.  lib.  xiii.  c.  25.  Major  Rennell  seems  to  think  that  Alexander  and  his  fol- 
lowers could  not  be  so  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides, 
as  Herodotus  had  informed  the  Greeks,  **  that  in  the  Red  Sea  there  was  a  regular 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  every  day.''  Lib.  ii.  c.  11.  Thi<i  is  all  the  explanation  of 
that  phenomenon  given  by  Herodotus.  But  among  th«  ancients  there  occur  in- 
stances of  inattention  to  facts  related  by  respectable  authors,  which  appear  sur- 
prising in  modem  times.  Though  Herodotus,  as  I  have  just  now  observed,  gave 
an  account  of  the  voyage  performed  by  Scylax  at  considerable  length,  neither 
Alexander  nor  his  historians  take  any  notice  of  that  ovent.  I  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  mention  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  inattention  of  later 
writers  to  an  accurate  description  which  Herodotus  had  given  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
From  these,  and  other  similar  instances  which  might  have  been  produced,  we 
may  conclude,  that  tho  slight  mention  of  the  regular  flow  and  ebb  of  tide  in  the 
Red  9ea  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting,  as  incredible,  Arrian's  account 
of  the  surprise  of  Alexander's  soldiers  when  they  first  beheld  the  extraordinary 
effects  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus."— ^.  Tho  course  of  Nearchus's 
voyage,  the  promontories,  the  creeks,  the  rivers,  the  cities,  the  mountains,  which 
came  successively  in  his  view,  are  so  clearlv  described,  and  the  distances  of  such 
as  were  most  worthy  of  notice  are  so  distmctly  marked,  that  M.  D'AnviUe,  by 
comparing  these  wiui  the  actual  position  of  the  country,  according  to  the  best 
accounts  of  it,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  has  been  able  to  point  out  most  of  the 
places  which  Nearchus  mentions,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which  does  as 
much  honour  to  the  veracity  of  the  Grecian  navigator,  as  to  the  Industry,  learn- 
ing, and  penetration  of  the  French  geographer.  M^m.  de  Litt^rat  torn.  xxx. 
p.  132,  6c 

In  modem  times,  the  Red  Sea  is  a  name  appropriated  to  the  Arabian  Gulf; 
but  the  ancients  denominated  the  ocean  which  stretches  from  the  Gulf  to  India, 
the  Erythrsan  Sea,  from  King  E^thraa,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than 
the  name,  which  in  the  Greek  language  signifies  red.  From  this  casual  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  it  came  to  be  behoved  that  it  was  of  a  different  colour  from 
other  seas,  -and  consequently  of  more  dangerous  navigation. 

NoTi  [8].  Scot.  I.  p.  14. 

Alizandir  was  so  intent  on  rendering  this  union  of  his  subjects  complete, 
that  after  his  death  there  was  found  in  his  tablets  or  commentaries  (among 
other  magnificent  schemes  which  he  meditated),  a  resolution  to  build  several 
new  cities,  some  in  Asia  anu  some  in  Europe,  and  to  people  those  in  Asia  with 
Europeans,  and  those  in  Europe  with  Asiatics,  ^  that  (says  the  historian)  by 
intermarriages,  and  exchange  of  good  offices,  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  ipreat 
continents  mi^t  be  gradtully  rooidded  into  a  similarity  of  sentiments,  and 
beoooM  attached  to  each  other  with  matnal  afbotion.'*  t>iod.  Sical.  lib.  zviiL 
c  4 
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Tho  OrienU]  historians  have  mingled  the  little  that  they  know  conoerning 
the  transactions  of  European  nations,  particularly  concerning  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  his  conquest  of  Persia,  with  so  many  fabulous  and  incredi- 
ble circumstances,  that  hardly  any  attention  is  due  to  them.    Though  they  mis- 
represented every  event  in  his  life,  they  entertained  a  high  idea  of  his  great 
power,  distinguishing  him  by  the  appellation  of  Etcander  Dkidcamein^  i.  e.  the 
Two-'homcdy  in  allusion  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  which,  according  to  them, 
reached  from  tho  western  to  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  the  earth.    Herbelot,  Bib. 
Orient,  article  Etecmder.    Anc.  Univ.  Hist^  vol.  v.  8vo.  edit.  p.  433.     Richard- 
stones  Dissert,  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  p.  xii. 
Whether  the  historians  of  Indostau  have  given  an  account  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion of  India  with  greater  accuracy,  cannot  be  known,  until  some  of  their  works, 
written  in  the  Sanskreet,  are  translated.    That  some  traditional  knowledge  of 
Alexander's  invasion  of  India  is  still  preserved  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Peninsula,  is  manifest  from  several  circumstances.    The  Rajahs  of  Chitore, 
who  are  esteemed  the  most  ancient  establishment  of  Hindoo  Prinoes,  and  the 
noblest  of  the  Rajahpout  tribes,  boast  of  their  descent  from  Porus,  famous  as 
well  in  the  East  as  in  the  West  for  his  gallant  opposition  to  the  Macedonian 
conqueror.    Orme*8  Fragra.  p.  5.    Major  Rennell  has  informed  me,  by  accounts 
lately  received  from  India,  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  testimonies,  that  in 
the  country  of  Kuttore,  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  ancient  Bactria,  a  people 
who  claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Alexander's  followers  were  existing  when 
Tamerlane  invaded  that  province.    Jn  fiijore,  a  country  more  to  the  west  in  the 
same  district,  the  Bazira  of  Alexander,  there  is  a  tribe  at  this  day  which  traces 
its  origin  to  certain  persons  leA  there  by  the  conqueror  when  he  passed  through 
that  province.     Both  Abul  Fazel,  and  Soojah  Ra«,  an  eastern  historian  of  good 
reputation,  report  this  tradition  without  any  material  variation.    The  latter, 
indeed,  adds,  that  these  Europeans,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  continued  to  pre- 
serve that  ascendancy  over  their  neighbours,  which  their  ancestors  may  bo  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  when  they  first  settled  here.    Although  we  should 
reject  this  pedigree  as  false,  yet  the  bare  claim  argues  the  belief  of  the  natives, 
for  which  there  must  have  been  some  foundation,  that  Alexander  not  only  con- 
quered Bijore,  but  also  transferred  that  conquest  to  some  of  his  own  country- 
men.    Rennell  Mem.  2d  edit.  p.  162.    The  people  of  Bijore  had  likewise  a  high 
idea  of  Alexander's  extensive  authority ;  and  they,  too,  denominated  him  the 
TwO'homed^  agreeably  to  the  striking  emblem  of  power  in  all  the  eastern  lan- 
guages.   Ayeen  Akbery,  xi.  194.    Many  instances  of  tliis  emblem  being  used 
will  occur  to  every  person  accustomed  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Note  [9].  Sect.  I.  p.  15. 

It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  Alexander  built  only  two 
cities  in  India,  Nicssa,  and  Bucephalia,  situated  on  tho  Hydaspes,  the  modem 
Chelom,  and  that  Craterus  superintended  the  building  of  both.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  Arrian,  lib.  v.  c.  ult.,  tliat  he  built  a  third  city  on  the  Acesines,  now 
the  Jenaub,  under  the  direction  of  Hephoestion  :  and  if  it  was  his  object  to  retain 
the  command  of  the  country,  a  place  of  strength  on  some  of  the  rivers  to  the 
south  of  the  Hydaspes,  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  that  purpose.  This 
.part  of  India  has  been  so  little  visited  in  modern  times,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
point  out  with  precision  the  situation  of  these  cities.  If  P.  Tieasenthaler  were 
weU  founded  in  his  conjecture,  that  the  river  now  called  Rauvee  is  the  Acesines 
of  Arrian  (Bernouilli,  vol.  i.  p.  39),  it  is  probable  that  this  city  was  built  souie- 
where  near  Lehore,  one  of  tho  most  important  stations  in  that  part  of  India, 
and  reckoned  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery  to  be  a  city  of  very  high  antiquity.  But 
Major  Rennell,  in  my  opinion,  gives  good  reasons  for  supposing  tho  Jooouh  to 
be  the  Aqesines  of  the  ancients. 

Note  [10].  Sect.  I.  p.  15. 

Tns  religions  scraples  which  prevented  the  Persians  from  making  any  voyage 
by  sea,  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Pliny  relates  of  one  of  the  Magi,  who  was 
•ant  on  an  embassy  from  Tiridates  to  the  emperor  Nero,  ^  Navigare  noluerat* 
quoniam  exspuere  m  roaria  aliisque  mortalium  necessitatibus  violare  naturam 
aam«  fas  non  putant"    Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xiz.  a  2.    This  aversion  to  the  sea  they 
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carried  lo  fmr  that,  according  to  the  obeenration  of  a  well  infonned  historiaiit 
there  was  not  a  city  of  any  note  in  their  empire  built  upon  the  seacoait.  Am- 
mian.  Marcel,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  6.  We  learn  from  Dr,  Hyde,  how  intimately  theae 
ideas  were  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster.  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  cap.  Ti. 
In  all  the  wars  of  the  Persians  with  Greece,  the  fleets  of  the  Great  King  con« 
■isted  entirely  of  ships  furnished  by  the  PhoBnicians,  Syrians,  the  conquered 
provinces  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  islands  adjacent.  Herodotus  and  Diodorua 
Siculus  mention  the  quota  furnished  by  each  country  in  order  to  compose  the 
fleet  of  twelve  hundred  ships  with  which  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  among 
these  there  is  not  one  belonging  to  Persia.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  oIh 
serve,  that  according  to  Herodotus,  whose  authority  is  unexceptionable  with 
regard  to  this  point,  Ariabigines,  a  son  of  Darius,  acted  as  admiral  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  had  several  satraps  of  high  rank  under  his  command,  and  both  Persians 
and  Medea  served  as  soldiers  on  board  it.  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  96,  97.  liy  what 
motives,  or  what  authority,  they  were  induced  to  act  m  this  manner,  I  cannot 
explain.  From  some  religious  scruples,  similar  to  those  of  the  Persians,  many 
of  the  natives  of  Indoslan,  in  our  own  time,  refuse  to  embark  on  board  a  ship^ 
and  to  serve  at  sea ;  and  yet,  on  some  occasions,  the  sepoys  in  the  service  of  the 
European  powers  have  got  the  better  of  these  scruples. 

Note  [11].  Sect.  I.  p.  15. 

M.  Le  Baron  de  Sainte-Croix,  in  his  ingenious  and  learned  Critique  dea  Hia« 
toriens  d'Alexandre  le  Grand,  p.  96,  seems  to  entertain  some  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  the  cities  which  Alexander  is  said  to  have  built.  Plutarch  de 
Fort.  Alex,  affirms  that  he  founded  no  fewer  than  seventy.  It  appears  from 
many  passages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the  building  of  cities,  or  what  mav  be 
considered  as  the  same,  the  establishment  of  fortified  stations,  was  the  mode  of 
maintaining  their  authority  in  the  conquered  nations,  adopted  not  only  by  Alex- 
ander, but  by  his  successors.  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  Persian  empire  became  subject,  were  no  less  remarkable  for  founding 
new  cities  than  Alexander,  and  these  cities  seemed  fully  to  have  answered  the 
purposes  of  the  founders,  as  they  efiectually  prevented  (as  I  shall  afVerwardi 
have  occasion  to  observe^  the  revolt  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Though  the 
Greeks,  animated  with  tne  love  of  liberty  and  of  their  native  country,  refused 
to  settle  in  the  Persian  empire  while  under  the  dominion  of  its  native  monarchs, 
even  when  allured  by  the  prospect  of  great  advantage,  as  M.  de  Saint-Croiz 
remarks,  the  case  became  perfectly  diflerent  when  that  empire  was  subjected  to 
their  own  dominion,  and  tliey  settled  there  not  as  subjects  but  as  masters.  Both 
Alexander  and  his  successors  discovered  much  discernment  in  choosing  the 
situation  of  the  cities  which  they  built.  Seleucia,  which  Seleucus  founded,  is 
a  striking  instance  of  this,  and  became  hardly  inferior  to  Alexandria  in  numbei 
of  inhabitants,  in  wealth,  and  in  importance.  Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  1.  p.  250.  M. 
D'Anville,  M^m.  de  Litt^rat.  xxx. 

Note  [12].  Sect.  I.  p.  16 

It  is  from  Justin  we  receive  the  slender  knowledge  we  have  of  the  progreaa 
which  Seleucus  made  in  India,  lib.  xv.  c.  4.  But  we  cannot  rely  on  his  evidence, 
unless  when  it  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  authors.  Plutarch  seems 
to  assert  that  Seleucus  had  penetrated  far  into  India ;  but  that  respectable 
writer  is  more  eminent  for  his  discernment  of  characters,  and  his  happy  selec* 
tion  of  those  circumstances  which  mark  and  discriminate  them,  than  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  historical  researches.  Pliny,  whose  authority  is  of  greater 
weight,  seems  to  consider  it  as  certain,  that  Seleucus  had  carried  his  arms  into 
districts  of  India  which  Alexander  never  visited.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  17 
The  passage  in  which  this  is  mentioned  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  it  seems  to 
imply  that  Seleucus  had  marched  from  the  Hyphasis  to  the  Hysudrus,  from 
thence  to  Palibothra,  and  from  that  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  dii tances 
of  the  prineipal  stations  in  this  march  are  marked,  the  whole  amounting  to 
Si44  Roman  miles.  In  this  sense  M.  Bayer  understands  the  words  of  Pliny. 
Histor.  Regni  Grecorum  Bactriani,  p.  37.  But  to  me  it  appears -highly  impro- 
bable that  the  Indian  expedition  of  Seleucus  could  have  continued  so  long  as  to 
allow  time  for  operations  of  such  eztont    If  Sdeociia  had  advanced  af  &  into 
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India  as  the  moath  of  the  Gaagei,  the  ancients  mast  have  had  a  more  accuimtg 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  country  than  they  seem  ever  to  hare  possessed. 

Note  [13].  Sect.  I.  p.  16. 

Major  Rennell  gives  a  mscnificent  idea  of  this,  by  informin|r  us,  that  **  the 
Ganges,  after  it  has  escaped  from  the  moontainoiis  tract  in  which  it  had  wan- 
dered above  eight  hundred  miles,*'  Mem.  p.  233,  *^  receives  in  its  course  through 
the  plains  eleven  rivers,  some  of  them  as  large  as  the  Rhine,  and  none  smaller 
than  the  Thames,  besides  as  many  more  of  lesser  note."    P.  257. 

Note  [14],  Sect.  I.  p.  17. 

In  fixing  the  position  of  Palibothra,  I  have  ventured  to  differ  from  Major 
Rennell,  and  I  ventured  to  do  so  with  diffidence.  According  to  Strabo,  Pali- 
bothra viBB  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  another  river.  Lib.  zv. 
p.  1028.  A.  Arrian  is  still  more  explicit.  He  places  Palibothra  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ganges  and  Erranaboas,  the  last  of  which  he  describes  as  less  than  the 
Ganges  or  Indus,  but  greater  than  any  other  known  river.  Hist.  Ind.  c  10. 
This  description  of  its  sitaation  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  Allahabad, 
P.  Boudier,  to  whose  observations  the  geography  of  India  is  much  indebted,  says 
that  the  Jumna,  at  its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  appeared  to  him  not  inferior 
in  magnitude  to  that  river.  D'Anville,  Antiq.  de  Tlnde,  p.  53.  Allahabad  is  the 
name  which  was  given  to  that  city  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  who  erected  a  strong 
fortress  there ;  an  elegant  delineation  of  which  is  published  by  Mr.  Hodges,  No. 
IV.  of  his  select  Views  in  India.  Its  ancient  name,  by  which  it  is  still  known 
among  the  Hindoos,  is  Praeg^  or  Pi^fot^^  and  the  people  of  the  district  are  called 
Praegiy  which  bears  a  noar  resemblance  to  Prasij,  the  ancient  appellation  of  the 
kingdom  of  which  Palibothra  was  the  capital.  P.  Tiessenthiler,  Bemouilli^ 
tom.  i.  223.  D*Anville,  p.  56.  Allahabad  is  such  a  noted  seat  of  Hindoo  de- 
votion, that  it  is  denominated  Tkt  King  of  Wonkipped  Places.  Ayeen  Akbery, 
vol  ii.  p.  35.  **  The  territory  around  it,  to  the  extent  of  forty  miles,  is  deemed 
holy  ground.  The  Hindoos  believe,  that  when  a  man  dies  in  thb  place,  what- 
ever he  wishes  for  he  will  obtain  in  his  next  regeneration.  Although  they  teadi 
that  suicide  in  general  will  be  punished  with  torments  hereafter,  yet  they  con- 
sider it  as  meritorious  for  a  man  to  kill  himself  at  Allahabad."  Ayeen  Akbery, 
iii.  256.  P.  Tiessenthaler  describes  the  various  objects  of  veneration  at  Allalia- 
bad,  which  are  still  visited  with  great  devotion  by  an  immense  number  of  pil- 
grims. Bemouilli,  tom.  i.  p.  224.  From  all  these  circumstances  we  may  con- 
clude it  to  be  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
Palibothra  of  antiquity. 

Major  Rennell  has  been  induced  to  place  Palibothra  on  the  same  site  with 
Patna,  chiefly  by  two  considerations.— ^1.  From  having  learned  that  on  or 
near  the  site  of  Patna  stood  anciently  a  very  large  city  named  Patdpoolker^  or 
Patalippuira^  which  nearly  resembles  the  ancient  name  of  Palibothra.  Although 
there  is  not  now  a  confluence  of  two  rivers  at  Patna,  he  was  informed  that 
the  junction  of  the  Soane  with  the  Ganges,  now  twenty-two  miles  above 
Patna,  was  formerly  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  The  rivers  of  India  some- 
times change  their  course  in  a  singular  manner,  and  he  produces  some  remarka- 
ble instances  of  it.  But  even  should  it  be  allowed  that  the  accounts  which  the 
natives  give  of  this  variation  in  the  course  of  the  Soane  were  perfectly  accurate, 
I  question  whether  Arrian*s  description  of  the  magnitude  of  Erranaboas  be 
applicable  to  that  river,  certainly  not  so  justly  as  to  the  Jumna.— ^2.  He  seems 
to  have  been  influenced,  in  some  degree,  by  rliny's  Itinerary,  or  Table  ef  Dis- 
tances from  Taxila  (the  modem  Attock)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Nat. 
Hist.  lib.  vi.  c  17.  But  the  distances  in  that  Itinerary  are  marked  so  inaccu- 
rately, and  in  some  instances  are  so  palpably  erroneous,  that  one  cannot  found 
upon  them  with  much  security.  According  to  it,  Palibothra  is  situated  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  below  the  conjQuence  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges., 
The  actual  distance,  however,  between  Allahabad  and  Patna  is  not  more  than 
two  hundred  British  miles.  A  disagreement  so  considerable  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  without  supposing  some  extraordinary  error  in  the  Itinerary,  or  that  the 
point  of  conflux  of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges  has  undergone  a  change.  For 
the  former  of  these  suppositions  there  is  no  authority  (as  far  as  I  know)  frona 
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any  mantncript,  or  for  the  latter  from  nnj  tradition.  Major  Rennell  hat  pnv 
duced  the  reaeone  which  led  him  to  euppose  the  aite  of  Palibothra  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Patna.  Memoires,  p.  49  —54.  Some  of  the  objections  which 
miffht  be  made  to  this  sapposition  he  has  foreseen,  and  endeavoured  to  obviate ; 
and  after  all  that  I  have  added  to  them,  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  if,  in  a  geo- 
graphical discussion,  my  readers  are  disposed  to  prefer  his  decision  to  mine. 

Note  [15].  Sect.  L  p.  17. 

I  do  not  mention  a  short  inroad  into  India  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  posterior  to  the  invasion  of  his  ancestor  Seleu- 
eus.  We  know  nothing  more  of  this  transaction  than  that  the  Syrian  monarch, 
after  finishing  the  war  be  carried  on  against  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Par- 
thia  and  Bactria,  entered  India,  and  concluding  a  peace  with  Sophaffasenus,  a 
king  of  the  country,  received  from  him  a  number  of  elephants,  and  a  sum  of 
money.  Polyb.  lib.  x.  p.  597,  &c.  lib.  zi.  p.  651,  edit.  Casaub.  Justin,  lib.  zv. 
c  4.    Bayer's  Hist.  Regn.  Gnecor.  Pactr.  p.  69,  &c. 

Note  [16].  Sect.  I.  p.  18. 

A  VAOT  cursorily  related  by  Strabo,  and  which  has  escaped  the  inquisitive 
industry  of  M.  de  Guignes,  coincides  remarkably  with  the  narrative  of  the  Chi- 
nese writers,  and  confirms  it.  The  Greeks,  he  says,  were  deprived  of  Bactria 
by  tribes  or  hordes  of  Scythian  Nomadee,  who  came  from  the  country  beyond 
the  Jaxartes,  and  are  known  by  the  names  of  Asij,  Parsiani,  Tachari,  and  Saca- 
rauli.  Strab.  lib.  zi.  p.  779.  A.  The  Nomades  of  the  ancients  were  nations 
who,  like  the  Tartars,  subsisted  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  as  shepherds,  without 
agriculture 

Note  [17],  Sect.  I.  p.  19. 

As  the  distance  of  Arsinoe,  the  modem  Suez,  firom  the  Nile,  is  considerably 
less  than  that  between  Berenice  and  Coptos,  it  was  by  this  route  that  ail  the  com- 
modities imported  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  might  have  been  conveyed  with  most 
expedition  and  least  expense  into  Egypt.    But  the  navigation  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  which  even  in  the  present  improved  state  of  nautical  science  is  slow  and 
difficult,  was  in  ancient  times  considered  bythenations  around  ittobeso  extremely 
perilous,  that  it  led  them  to  give  such  names  to  several  of  its  promontoriee,  bays, 
and  harbours,  as  convey  a  striking  idea  of  the  impression  which  the  dread  of 
this  danger  had  made  upon  their  imagination.    The  entry  into  the  Gulf  they 
called  Bahdmandd^  the  Gate  or  Port  of  Affliction.    To  a  harbour  not  far  dis- 
tant, they  gave  the  name  of  .Vefe,  i.  e.  Death.    A  headland  adjacent  they  called 
Qardefan^  the  Cape  of  Burial.    Other  denominations  of  similar  import  are  men- 
tioned by  the  author  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  information.    Brace's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  442,  icc.    It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  staple  of  Indian 
trade  should  have  been  transferred  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  to  Berenice,  as  by  this  change  a  dangerous  navigation  was  greatly  short- 
ened.   This  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  that  induced.  Ptolemy,  to  estab- 
lish the  port  of  communication  with  India  at  Berenice,  as  there  were  other  har- 
bours on  the  Arabian  Gulf  which  were  considerably  nearer  than  it  to  the  Nile. 
At  a  later  period,  after  the  ruin  of  Coptos  by  the  £roperor  Dioclesian,  we  are 
informed  by  Abulfeda,  Descript.  Egypt,  edit.  Michaelis,  p.  77,  that  Indian  com- 
modities were  conveyed  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  by  the  shortest  route, 
viz.  from  Cosseir,  probably  the  Philoteras  Portus  of  Ptolemy,  to  Cous,  the  Vicus 
Apollinis,  a  journey  of  four  days.    The  same  account  of  the  distance  was  given 
by  the  natives  to  Dr.  Pococke,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  87.    In  consequence  of  this, 
Cous,  from  a  small  village,  became  the  city  in  Upper  Egypt  next  in  magnitude 
to  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo.    In  process  of  time,  from  causes  which  I  cannot  explain, 
the  trade  from  the  Red  Sea  by  Cosseir  removed  to  Kene,  further  down  the 
river  than  Cous.  \bulf.  p.  13. 77.   D'Anville,  Egypte,  p.  196 — ^200.    In  modem 
times,  all  the  commodities  of  India,  imported  into  Egypt,  are  either  brought  by 
sea  from  Gidda  to  Suez,  and  thence  carried  on  camels  to  Cairo,  or  are  conveyed 
by  land  carriage  by  the  caravan  returning  from  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Niebuhr  Voyage,  tom.  i.  p.  3S4.    Volney,  i.  188,  &c.    This,  as  nr  as  I  have 
been  ahle  to  trace  it,  is  a  completa  account  of  all  die  diArent  loutM  by  whiob 
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the  productions  of  the  East  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Nile,  from  the  firrt  open^ 
ing"  of  that  coinmiinication.  It  is  singular  that  P.  Sicard,  Mem.  des  Missions 
dans  le  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  157,  and  some  other  respectable  writers,  should  sup- 
pose Cosseir  to  be  the  Berenice  founded  by  Ptolemy,  although  Ptolemy  haa  laid 
dovirn  its  latitude  at  23°  50^,  and  Strabo  haa  described  it  as  nearly  under  tbe 
same  parallel  with  that  of  Syeue,  lib.  ii.  p.  195.  D.  In  consequence  of  this  mis-' 
take,  Pliny  ^s  computation  of  the  distance  between  Berenice  and  Copt(M,  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles,  has  been  deemed  erroneous.  Pococke,  p.  87. 
But  as  Pliny  not  only  mentions  the  total  distance,  but  names  the  different  sta- 
tions in  the  journey,  and  specifies  the  number  of  miles  between  eacli ;  and  as 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  coincides  exactly  with  his  account,  D^^nville,  Egypte, 
p.  21,  there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  it. 

Note  [18].  Sect.  I.  p.  19. 

Major  Rennell  is  of  opinion,  ^  that  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Egyptians 
extended  their  navigation  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  Indian  continent,  and  even 
sailed  up  tiie  Ganges  to  Palibothra,"  on  the  same  site  (according  to  him)  with 
the  modem  Patna.  Introd.  p.  xxxvi.  But  had  it  been  usual  to  sail  up  the 
Ganges  as  high  as  Patna,  the  interior  parts  of  India  must  have  been  better 
known  to  the  ancients  than  they  ever  were,  and  they  would  not  have  continued 
to  derive  their  information  concerning  them  from  Megasthenes  alone.  Strabo 
begins  his  description  of  India  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  He  requests  his 
readers  to  peruse  with  indulgence  the  account  which  he  gives  of  it,  as  it  was  a 
country  very  remote,  and  few  persons  had  visited  it ;  and  of  these,  many  having 
seen  only  a  small  part  of  the  country,  related  things  either  from  hearsay,  or,  at 
the  best,  what  they  had  hastily  remarked  while  they  passed  through  it  in  the 
course  of  military  service,  or  on  a  journey.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1005.  B.  Ho 
takes  notice  that  few  of  the  traders  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  ever  reached  the 
Ganges.  Ibid.  1006.  C.  He  asserts,  that  the  Ganges  enters  the  sea  by  one 
mouth,  ibid.  101 1.  C ;  an  error  into  which  he  could  not  have  fallen,  if  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  had  been  common  in  his  time.  He  mentions  indeed  the 
sailing  up  the  Ganges,  ibid.  1010,  but  it  is  cursorily  in  a  single  sentence ; 
whereas,  if  such  a  considerable  inland  voyage  of  above  four  hundred  miles, 
through  a  populous  and  rich  country,  had  been  customary,  or  even  if  it  had 
ever  iMon  performed  by  the  Roman,  or  Greek,  or  Egyptian  traders,  it  must  have 
merited  a  particular  description,  and  must  have  been  mentioned  bv  Pliny  and 
other  writers,  as  there  was  nothing  similar  to  it  in  the  practice  of  navigation 
among  the  ancients.  It  is  observed  by  Arrian  (or  whoever  is  the  author  of 
the  Periplus  Maris  Erythroi),  that  previous  to  the  discovery  of  a  now  route  to 
India, which  shall  be  mentioned  afterwards, the  commerce  with  that  country  was 
carried  on  in  small  vessels  which  sailed  round  every  bay,  p.  32.  Ap.  Huds. 
Geogr.  Min.  Vessels  of  such  light  construction,  and  which  followed  this  mode 
of  sailing,  were  ill  fitted  for  a  voyage  so  distant  as  that  round  Cape  Comorin, 
and  up  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to  Patna.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  merchants, 
whom  Strabo  mentions  as  having  reached  the  Ganges,  may  have  travelled 
thither  by  land,  either  from  the  countries  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or 
from  some  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  that  the  navigation  up  the  Ganges, 
of  which  he  casually  takes  notice,  was  performed  by  the  natives  in  vessels  of 
the  country.  This  opinion  derives  some  confirmation  from  his  remarks  upon 
the  bad  structure  of  the  vessels  which  frequented  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
From  his  description  of  them,  p.  1012.  C.  it  is  evident  that  they  were  vessels  of 
the  country. 

Note  [19].  Sect.  I.  p.  20. 

The  erroneous  ideas  of  many  intelligent  writers  of  antiquity  with  respect 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  though  well  known  to  every  man  of  letters,  are  so  remarka- 
ble, and  afford  such  a  striking  example  of  the  imperfection  of  their  geographical 
knowledge,  that  a  more  full  account  of  them  may  not  only  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  my  readers,  but,  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  various  routes  by  which 
the  commodities  of  the  East  were  conveyed  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  becomee 
necessary  to  enter  into  some  detail  concerning  their  various  sentiments  with 
xospoet  to  this  matter.    1.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Caspian  is  a  bay,  that  com* 
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iDunicates  with  the  great  Northern  ocean,  from  which  it  issues  at  first  by  a 
narrow  strait,  and  then  expands  into  a  sea  extending  in  breadth  five  hundred 
stadia.  Lib.  xi«  p.  773.  A<  Witli  him  Pomponius  Mela  agrees,  and  describes 
the  strait  by  which  the  Caspian  is  connected  with  the  Ocean,  as  of  considerable 
length,  and  so  narrow  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  river.  Lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
Pliny  Ukewise  gives  a  similar  description  of  it.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  13.  In 
the  age  of  Justinian,  this  opinion,  concerning  the  communication  of  the  Cas- 
pian iSea  with  the  Ocean,  was  still  prevalent.  Cosm.  Indlcopl.  Topog.  Christ, 
lib.  ii.  p.  138.  C.  2.  Some  early  writers,  by  a  mistake  still  more  singular,  have 
supposed  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  connected  with  the  Euxine.  Quintus  Curtius^ 
whose  ignorance  of  geography  is  notorious,  has  adopted  this  error.  Lib.  vii. 
c.  7.  3.  Arrian,  though  a  much  more  judicious  writer,  and  who,  by  residing 
for  some  time  in  the  Roman  province  uf  Cappadocia,  of  which  he  was  governor, 
might  have  obtained  more  accurate  information,  declares  in  one  place  the  origin 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  still  unknown ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  £uxine,  or  with  the  great  Eastern  Ocean  which  surrounds 
India.  Lib.  vii.  c.  16.  In  another  place  he  asserts  that  there  was  a  communication 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Lib.  v.  c.  26.  These  errors 
appear  more  extraordinary,  as  a  just  description  had  been  given  of  the  Caspian 
by  Herodotus,  near  five  hundred  years  before  the  age  of  Strabo.  ^^  The  Cas- 
pian (says  he)  is  a  sea  by  itself  unconnected  with  any  other.  Its  length  is  as 
much  as  a  vessel  with  oars  can  sail  in  fifteen  days,  its  greatest  breadth  is  a* 
much  as  it  can  sail  in  eight  days."  Lib.  1.  c.  203.  Aristotle  describes  it  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  his  usual  precision  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a 
great  lake,  not  a  sea.  Meteorolog.  lib.  ii.  Diodorus  Siculus  concurs  with  them 
in  opinion.  Vol.  ii.  lib.  xviii.  p.  261.  None  of  those  authors  determine  whether 
the  greatest  length  of  the  Caspian  was  from  North  to  South,  or  from  East  ta 
West.  In  the  ancient  maps  which  illustrate  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  it  is 
delineated  as  if  its  greatest  length  extended  from  East  to  West,  in  modem 
times,  the  first  information  concerning  the  true  form  of  the  Caspian,  which  the 
people  of  Europe  received,  was  given  by  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an  English  mer- 
chant, who  with  a  caravan  from  Russia,  travelled  along  a  considerable  part  of 
its  coast  in  the  year  1558.  Hakluyt  Collect,  vol.  i.  p.  334.  The  accuracy  of 
Jenkinson's  description  was  confirmed  by  an  actual  survey  of  that  sea  made  by 
order  of  Peter  the  Great,  A.  D.  1718  ;  and  it  is  now  ascertained  not  only  that 
the  Caspian  is  onconnected  with  any  other  sea,  but  that  its  length  from  North 
to  South  is  considerably  more  than  its  greatest  breadth  from  East  to  West. 
The  length  of  the  Caspian  from  North  to  South  is  about  six  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  and  in  no  part  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  breadth  Srom 
East  to  West.  Coxe^s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  The  proportional  difference  of 
its  length  and  breadth  accords  nearly  with  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  From 
this  detail,  however,  we  learn  how  the  ill  founded  ideas  eoncerning  it,  which 
were  generally  adopted,  gave  rise  to  various  wild  schemes  of  conveying  Indian 
commodities  to  Europe  by  means  of  its  supposed  communication  with  the 
Euxine  Sea,  or  with  the  Northern  Ocean.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great  to  every  thing  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
commerce,  that  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  gave  directions  to  fit  out  a 
squadron  in  the  Caspian,  in  order  lo  survey  that  sea,  and  to  discover  whether 
it  was  connected  either  with  the  Euxine  or  Indian  Ocean.  Arrian,  lib.  vii.  c.  16. 

Note  [20].    Sect.  U.  p.  23. 

From  this  oarions  detail,  we  learn  how  imperfect  anciaot  navigation  was,  even 
in  its  most  improved  state.  The  voyage  from  Berenice  to  Ocelis  could  not  have 
taken  thirty  days,  if  any  other  course  had  been  held  than  that  of  servilely  fol- 
lowing the  windfings  of  the  coast  The  voyage  fi-om  Ocelis  to  Musiris  would  be 
(according  to  Major  Rennell)  fifUen  days'  run  for  an  European  ship  in  the 
modem  style  of  navigation,  being  about  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  marine 
miles,  on  a  straight  course.  Introd.  p.  zxxvii.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
the  Periplus  Maris  Erythrssi  was  written  afler  the  voyage  of  Hippalus,  the  chief 
object  of  the  author  of  it  is  to  describe  the  ancient  course  along  the  coast  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  to  the  month  of  the  Indus,  and  from  thence  down  the  western 
•«hore  of  the  contioAnt  to  Moorifl.   I  cut  aocoontfor  thit  only  hj  miipoMiigtto 
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firom  the  unwilHugness  of  mankind  to  abandon  old  habits,  the  greater  part  fill 
the  traders  from  Berenice  still  continued  to  follow  that  route  to  which  thejr 
were  accustomed.  To  go  from  Alexandria  to  Musiris,  required  ^according  to 
Fliny)  ninety-four  days.  In  the  year  1788,  the  Boddam,  a  ship  belonging  to 
the  English  East  India  Company,  of  a  thousand  tons  burden,  took  only  fourteen 
days  more  to  complete  her  voyage  from  Portsmouth  to  Madras.  Suioi  are  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  navigation. 

Note  [21].  SecT.  IL  p.  24. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  in  a  well  regulated  commonwealth,  the  dti* 
zens  should  not  en'gage  in  commerce,  nor  the  state  aim  at  obtaining  maritime 
power.  Commerce,  he  contends,  would  corrupt  the  purity  of  their  morals,  and 
by  entering  into  the  sea  service  they  would  be  accustomed  to  find  pretexts  for 
justifying  conduct  so  inconsistent  with  what  was  manly  and  becoming,  as  would 
gradually  relax  the  strictness  of  military  discipline.  It  had  been  better  for  the 
Athenians,  he  asserts,  to  have  continued  to  send  annually  the  sons  of  seven  of 
th  ir  principal  citizens  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  than  to  have  changed 
their  ancient  manners,  and  to  have  become  a  maritime  power.  In  that  perfect 
republic,  of  which  he  delineates  the  form,  he  ordains  that  the  capital  should  be 
situated  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  aea.  De  Legibus,  lib.  iv.  ab.  initio.  These 
ideas  of  Plato  were  adopted  by  other  philosophers.  Aristotle  enters  into  a  formal 
discussion  of  the  question,  Whether  a  state  rightly  constituted  should  be  com- 
mercial or  not  ?  and  though  abundantly  disposed  to  espouse  sentiments  opposite 
to  those  of  Plato,  he  does  not  venture  to  decide  explicitly  with  respect  to  it. 
De  Repub.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  In  ages  when  such  opinions  prevail^  little  information 
concerning  commerce  can  be  expected. 

Note  [22].  Sbot.  II.  p.  25. 

'  Punt,  lib.  iz.  c.  35.  Prihcipium  ergo  culmenque  omniam  rerum  pnetij  Marga^- 
ritse  tenent.  In  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  4,  he  affirms.  Maximum  in  rebus  humanis  pretium, 
non  solum  inter  gammas, habetAdamas.  These  two  passagesstand  in  such  direct 
contradiction  to  one  another,  that  it  ife  impossible  to  reconcile  them,  or  te  deter- 
mine which  is  the  most  conformable  to  truth.  I  have  adhered  to  the  former, 
because  we  have  many  instances  of  the  exorbitant  price  of  pearls,  but  none,  as 
far  as  I  know,  of  diamonds  having  been  purchased  at  a  rate  so  high.  In  this 
opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Pliny,  lib.  xix.  c.  1 ;  having  mentioned 
the  exorbitant  price  of  Atbettot^  he  says,  ^  cequat  praetia  excellentium  Margari- 
tarum ;''  which  implies  that  he  considered  pearls  to  be  of  a  higher  price  than 
any  other  commodity. 

Note  [23].  Sect.  II.  p.  25. 

Plint  has  devoted  two  entire  books  of  his  Natural  History,  lib.  zil.  and  xilL 
to  the  enumeration  and  description  of  the  spices,  aromatics,  ointments,  and  per- 
fhmes,  the  use  of  which  luxury  had  introduced  amone  his  countrymen.  As 
many  of  these  were  the  productions  of  India,  or  of  ue  countries  beyond  it, 
and  as  the  trade  with  the  East  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  age 
of  Pliny,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  demand  for  them,  from  the 
high  price  at  which  they  continue  to  be  sold  in  Rome.  To  compare  the  prices  of 
the  same  commodities  in  ancient  Rome,  with  those  now  paid  in  our  own  country, 
is  not  a  gratification  of  curiosity  merely,  but  affords  a  standard  by  which  we 
may  estimate  the  different  degree  of  success  with  which  the  Indian  trade  has 
been  conducted  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Many  remarkable  passages  in 
ancient  authors  concerning  the  extravagant  price  of  precious  stones  and  pearls 
among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  general  use  of  them  by  persons  of  all  ranks, 
are  collected  by  Meursius  de  Lux.  Romanomm,  cap.  5 ;  and  by  StanislaoB 
RobierzyckiuSfin  his  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  lib.ii.  c.  1.  The  English  reader 
will  receive  sufficient  information  from  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  his  valuable  Tables 
of  ancient  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  p.  172,  &c 

Note  [24].  Sect.  IT.  p.  26. 

M.  MAmmEL,  in  a  memoir  read  in  the  Academy  of  inscriptions  and  beUee* 
lottns  in  the  year  1719,  his^collectod  the  various  opinions  of  the  onciento  co&» 
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tattling  the  nature  and  orifjrin  of  silk,  which  tend  all  to  prove  their  ignorance 
with  regard  to  it.  Sinoe  the  publication  of  M.  Mahuders  Memoir,  P.  du  Halde 
has  described  a  species  of  silk,  of  which  I  believe  he  communicated  the  first 
notice  to  the  moderns.  *^  This  is  produced  bj  small  insects  nearly  resembling 
snails.  They  do  not  form  cocoons  either  round  or  oval  Uke  the  silkworm,  but 
spin  very  long  threads,  which  fasten  themselves  to  trees  and  bushes  as  they  are 
driven  by  the  wind.  These  are  gathered  and  wrought  into  silk  stuffs,  coarser 
than  those  produced  by  domestic  silkworms.  The  insects  which  produce  this 
coarse  silk  are  wild."  Description  de  TEmpire  de  la  Chine,  torn,  ii/  folio,  p^^ 
307.     This  nearly  resembles  Virgil's  description  : 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres. — Oeorg.  ii.  121. 

An  attentive  reader  of  Virgil  will  find,  that,  besides  all  the  other  qualities  of  at 
great  descriptive  poet,  he  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  history.- 
The  nature  and  productions  of  the  wild  silkworms  are  illustrated  at  greater 
length  in  the  large  collection  of  M^moires  concemant  I'Histoire,  les  Sciences, 
les  Arts,  &c.  des  Chinois,  torn.  ii.  p.  575-,  &c. ;  and  by  Pere  de  Mailla,  in  h'uf 
voluminous  History  of  China,  torn.  ziii.  p.  434.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in* 
tlie  history  of  silk,  that  on  account  of  its  being  an  excretion  of  a  worm,  the  Ma- 
homedans  consider  it  as  an  unclean  dress ;  and  it  has  been  decided,  with  the 
unanimous  assent  of  all  the  doctors,  that  a  person  wearing  a  garment  made 
entirely  of  silk  cannot  lawfully  offer  up  the  daily  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Koran/ 
Herbal.  Bibl.  Orient,  artic.  Harir. 

Note  [25].  Sect.  11.  p.  2f). 

If  the  use  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  India  had  been  common  amon^ 
the   Romans,  the  various  kinds  of  them  would  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
Law  de  Publicanis  et  Vectigalibus,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  different  kinds  of' 
spices  and  precious  stones.     Such  a  specification  would  have  been  equally  neces-* 
sary  for  the  direction  both  of  the  merchant  and  of  the  taxgatherer 

NoTB  [26]*  Sect.  II.  p.  57. 

This  part  of  Arrian's  Periplus  has  been  examined  with  great  accuracy  and 
learning  by  Lieutenant  Wilford ;  and  from  his  investigation  it  is  evident  that 
the  Plithaua  of  Arrian  is  the  modern  Pultanah,  on  tl^  southern  banks  of  the 
river  Godavery,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  British  miles  south  from  Baroach  \ 
that  the  position  of  Tagara  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem  Dowlatabad,- 
and  the  high  grounds  across  which  the  goods  were  conveyed  to  Baroach,  are 
the  Ballagaut  mountains.  The  bearings  and  distances  of  these  different  places,* 
as  specified  by  Arrian,  afford  an  additional  proof  (were  that  necessary)  of  the 
exact  information  which  he  had  received  concerning  this  district  of  India. 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  369,  &c. 

Note  [27].  Sect.  IL  p.  29. 

Strabo  Acknowledges  his  neglect  of  the  improvements  in  geography  which 
nipparchus  had  deduced  from  astronomical  observations,  and  justifies  it  by  one 
of  those  logical  subtleties  which  the  ancients  were  apt  to  introduce  into  all  their 
writings.  A  geographer."  says  he  (i.  e.  a  describer  of  the  earth),  ^  is  to  pay  no 
Attention  to  what  is  out  of  the  earth ;  nor  will  men,  engaged  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  inhabited,  deem  the  distinetion  and 
divisions  of  Hipparehus  worthy  of  notice.*^    Lib.  ii.  194.  C« 

Note  [2B].  Sect.  II^  p.  29. 

What  a  high  o]Hmon  the  ancients  had  of  Ptolemy  w6  leun  from  Agatheme- 
rus,  who  flourished  not  long  after  him.  ^*  Ptolemy,"  says  he,  **  who  reduced 
Geography  into  a  regular  system,  treats  of  every  thing  relating  to  it  not  care- 
lessly, or  merely  according  to  ideas  of  his  own,  but  attending  to  what  had  been 
delivered  by  more  ancient  authors,  he  adopted  from  them  whatever  he  found 
consonant  to  truth."  Epitome  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  edit.  Hudson.  From  the 
•ame  admiration  of  his  work,  Agathodamon,  an  artist  of  Alexandria,  prepared 
a  itriM  of  maptfor  the  iUostntioa  of  it*  io  whiob  the  poattiott  of  all  the  pJaoea 
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mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  with  their  longitude  and  latitude,  ie  laid  down 
according  to  his  ideas.    Fabric.  Biblioth.  Gr»c.  iii.  412. 

Note  [29].  Sect.  IL  p.  30. 

As  these  public  Surreys  and  Itineraries  furnished  the  andent  geographers 
with  the  best  information  concerning  the  position  and  distances  of  many  placea, 
it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  they  were  completed  by  the 
Romans.  The  idea  of  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  empire  was  iirst  formed 
by  Julius  Coesor,  and  having  been  begun  by  him  under  authority  of  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  was  finished  by  Augustus.  As  Rome  was  still  far  inferior  to  Greece 
in  science,  the  execution  of  this  great  undertaking  was  committed  to  three 
Greeks,  men  of  great  abilities,  and  skilled  in  every  part  of  philosophy.  The 
survey  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Empire  was  finished  by  Zenodoxus  in 
fourteen  years  five  months  and  nine  days.  That  of  the  northern  division  was 
finished  by  Theodorus  in  twenty  years  eight  months  and  ten  days.  The  south- 
ern division  was  finished  in  twenty-five  years  one  month  and  ten  days.  Mihid, 
Cosmographia  apud  Geographos,  editos  a  Hen.  Stepbano,  1677.  p.  107.  This 
undertaking  was  worthy  of  those  illustrious  persons  who  planned  it,  and  suited 
to  the  magnificence  of  a  great  people.  Besides  this  general  survey,  every  new 
war  produced  a  new  delineation  and  measurement  of  the  countries  which  were 
the  seat  of  it.  We  may  conclude  from  Vegetius,  Insiit.  Rei  Militaris,  lib.  iii.  c. 
6,  that  every  governor  of  a  Roman  province  was  furnished  with  a  description 
of  it ;  in  which  were  specified  the  distance  of  places  in  miles,  the  nature  of  the 
roads,  the  by-roads,  the  short  cuts,  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  &c. ;  all  these,  says 
he,  were  not  only  described  in  words,  but  were  delineated  in  a  map,  that,  in 
deliberating  concerning  his  military  movements,  the  eyes  of  a  general  might 
aid  the  deoaions  of  his  mind. 

Note  [30].  Sect.  II.  p.  30. 

Thi  consequence  of  this  mistake  is  remarkable.  Ptolemy,  lib.  vii.  e.  L  eom- 
putes  the  latitude  of  Barrygaza,  or  Baroach,  to  be  17^  20^ ;  and  that  of  Coiy, 
or  Cape  Comorin,  to  be  13^  ^,  which  is  the  difiference  of  four  degrees  precisely; 
whereas  the  real  difference  between  these  two  places  b  nearly  fourteen  degrees. 

Note  [31].  Sect.  II.  p.  30. 

Ramubio,  the  publisher  of  the  most  ancient  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
CoUectioB  of  Voyages,  is  the  first  person,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  takes  notice  of 
this  strange  error  of  Ptolemy.  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  181.  He  justly  observes,  that 
the  author  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Erythrcan  Sea  had  been  more  accu- 
rate, and  bad  described  the  peninsula  of  India  as  extending  from  north  to  south. 
Peripl.  p.  24. 29. 

Note  [32].  Sect.  II.  p.  31. 

This  error  of  Ptolemy  justly  merits  the  name  of  enomumf, which  I  have  given 
to  it ;  and  it  will  appear  more  surprising  when  we  recollect  that  he  must  have 
been  acquainted,  not  only  with  what  Herodotus  relates  eonceming  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa,  by  order  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  but 
with  the  opinion  of  Eratosthenes,  who  held  that  Uie  great  extent  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was  the  only  thing  which  prevented  a  communication  between  Europe 
and  India  by  sea.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  i.  p.  113.  A.  This  error,  however,  must 
not  be  imputed  wholly  to  Ptolemy.  Hipparchus,  whom  we  may  consider  as  his 
guide,  had  taught  that  the  earth  is  not  surrounded  by  one  continuous  ocean,  but 
that  it  is  separated  by  different  isthmuses,  which  divide  it  into  Meveral  large 
basins.  Strab.  lib.  i.  p.  11.  B.  Ptolemy,  having  adopted  this  opinion,  was 
induced  to  maintain  that  an  unknown  country  extended  from  Cattigara  to  Pras- 
sum,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  Geogr.  lib.  vii.  c  3.  and  5.  As  Ptolemy  *s 
system  of  geography  was  universally  received,  this  error  spread  along  with  it. 
In  conformity  to  it  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrissi,  who  wrots  in  tho  twelfUi 
century,  taught  that  a  continued  tract  of  land  stretched  eastward  from  Sofala, 
on  the  African  coast,  until  it  united  with  some  part  of  the  Indian  continent. 
D*AnviIle,  Antiq.  p.  187.  Annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran* 
QQs,  theie  is  an  anoieat  and  ytij  rude  map  of  tho  habitaWfl  globe*  delintiatiwi 
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ftceording^  to  this  idea  of  Ptolemy.  M.  Gosaelin,  in  his  map  entitled  Ptolomaei 
Systema  Oeographicum,  has  exhibited  this  imaginary  tract  of  land  which 
Ptolemy  supposes  to  have  connected  Africa  with  Asia.  Geographic  des  Grecs 
analyst. 

NoTB  [33].  Sect.  IL  p  31. 

In  this  part  of  the  Disquisition,  as  well  as  in  the  map  prepared  for  illastratmg 
it,  the  geographical  ideas  of  M.  D^Anville,  to  which  Major  Rennell  has  given 
the  sanction  of  his  approbation,  Introd.  p.  zzxix.  have  been  generally  adopted. 
But  M.  Gosselin  has  lately  published  ^  The  Geography  of  the  Greeks  analyzed ; 
or,  the  Systems  of  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy  compared  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  knowledge  which  the  moderns  have  acquired ;"  a  learned  and 
ingenious  work,  in  which  he  differs  from  his  countrymen  with  respect  to  many 
of  his  determinations.  According  to  M.  Gosselin,  the  Magnum  Promontonum, 
which  M.  D^Anville  concludes  to  be  Cape  Romania,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  is  the  point  of  Bragu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Ava ;  near  to  which  he  places  Zaba,  supposed  by  M.  D*Anville,  and  by 
Barros,  Decad.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  1,  to  be  situated  on  the  strait  of  Sincapura  or 
Malacca.  The  Magnus  Sinus  of  Ptolemy,  he  holds  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban,  not  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  according  to  M.  D*Anviile*s  decision. 
The  position  of  Cattigara,  as  he  endeavours  to  prove,  corresponds  to  that  of 
Mergui,  a  considerable  port  on  the  west  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  that 
ThinfB,  or  Sinte  Metropolis,  which  M.  D'Anville  removes,  as  far  as  Sin-hoa  in 
the  kingdom  of  Cochin  China,  is  sitaated  on  the  same  river  with  Mergui,  and 
now  bears  the  name  of  Tana-serim.  The  Ibadij  Insula  of  Ptolemy,  which  M. 
D^Anville  determines  to  be  Sumatra,  he  contends  is  one  of  that  cluster  of  small 
isles  which  lie  off  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Siam  ;  p.  137 — 148.  According  to 
M.  Go8selin*s  system,  the  ancients  never  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  were  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  Eastern  ocean.  If  to  any  of  my  readers  these  opinions  appear  to  be 
well  founded,  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  ancients  in  India  must  be 
circumscribed  within  limits  still  more  confined  than  those  which  I  have  allotted 
to  tliem.  From  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  we  learn  that  Cheen  was  an 
ancient  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  As  that  country  borders  upon  Ava, 
where  M.  Gosselin  places  the  great  Promontory,  this  near  resemblance  of  names 
may  appear,  perhaps,  to  confirm  his  opinion  that  Sin®  Metropolis  was  situated 
on  this  coast,  and  not  so  far  east  as  M.  D^Anville  has  placed  it 

As  Ptolemy^s  geography  of  this  eastern  division  of  Asia  is  more  erroneous, 
obscure,  and  contradictory  than  any  other  part  of  his  work,  and  as  all  the  manu* 
scripts  of  it,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  remarkably  incorrect  in  the  two  chapters 
which  contain  the  description  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  M.  D^An- 
ville,  in  his  Memoir  concerning  the  limits  of  the  world,  known  to  the  ancients 
beyond  the  Ganges,  has  admitted  into  it  a  larger  portion  of  conjecture  than  we 
find  in  the  other  researches  of  that  cautious  geographer.  He  likewise  builds 
more  than  usual  upon  the  resemblances  between  the  ancient  and  modern  names 
of  places,  though  at  all  times  he  discovers  a  propensity,  perhaps  too  great,  to 
trace  these,  and  to  rest  upon  them.  These  resemblances  are  oflen,  indeed,  very 
striking,  and  have  led  him  to  many  happy  discoveries.  But  in  perusing  his 
works,  it  is  impossible,  I  should  think,  not  to  perceive  that  some  which  he  men- 
tions are  far  fetched  and  fanciful.  Whenever  I  follow  him,  I  have  adopted  only 
such  conclusions  as  seem  to  be  established  with  his  accustomed  accuracy. 

Note  [34].   Sect.  II.  p.  35. 

The  author  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Eirthnean  Sea  has  marked  the 
distances  of  many  of  the  places  which  he  mentions,  with  such  accuracy  as 
renders  it  a  nearer  approach,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  any  writer  of  antiquity, 
to  a  complete  survey  of  the  coast  from  Myos-hormus,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  along  the  shores  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Caramania,  to 
the  month  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  down  the  west  coast  of  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula to  Musiris  and  Barace.  This  adds  to  the  value  of  this  short  treatise, 
which,  in  every  other  respect,  possesses  great  merit.  It  may  be  considered  as 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  this  author^s  intelligence  con 
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perning  India,  that  he  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who  appears  in  anj  degree  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  great  division  of  the  country,  which  still  sub* 
sists,  viz.  Indostau  Proper,  comprehending  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  tiie  Deccan,  comprehending  the  southern  provinces.  ^  From  Bary<» 
gaza  (says  he)  the  continent  stretches  to  the  south  ;  heuce  that  district  is  called 
Dachinabades,  for,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  south  is  called  Dachanos." 
Peripl.  p.  29,  As  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  they  adopt  any  foreign  name, 
always  give  it  a  termination  peculiar  to  their  own  language,  which  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  both  tongues  rendered  in  some  degree  necessary,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  D^chanos  is  the  same  with  Deccan,  which  word  has  still  the  same 
significatiox^  and  is  still  the  name  of  that  division  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
northern  limit  of  the  Deccan  at  present  is  the  river  Narbudda,  where  our  author 
likewise  fixes  it.    Peripl.  ibid. 

Note  [35].   Sect.  II.  p.  16. 

Though  in  deducing  the  latitudes  of  places  from  observations  of  the  son  or 
stars,  the  ancient  astronomers  neglected  several  corrections  which  ought  to  have 
been  applied,  their  results  were  soiqetimes  exact  to  a  few  minutes ;  but  at  other 
times  they  appear  to  have  been  erroneous  to  the  extent  of  two  or  even  three 
degrees,  and  may  perhaps  be  reckoned,  one  with  another,  to  have  come  withia 
half  a  degree  of  the  truth.  This  part  of  the  ancient  geography  would  therefore 
have  be^n  tolerably  accurate,  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient  number  of  such  deter- 
minations^ These,  however,  were  far  from  being  numerous,  and  appear  to  have 
been  confined  to  some  of  the  more  remarkable  p}a.cea  in  the  countries  which  sur- 
round the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

When,  from  want  of  more  accurate  observations,  the  latitude  was  inferred 
from  the  length  of  the  longest  or  shortest  day,  no  great  degree  of  precision  was, 
in  any  case,  to  be  expected,  and  least  of  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Equator.  An 
error  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which,  without  some  mode  of  measuring  time 
more  accurate  than  ancient  observers  could  employ,  was  aot  easily  avoided,  might 
produce,  yi  such  situations,  .an  error  of  four  degrees  in  the  determination  of  the 
Latitude. 

With  respect  to  places  in  the  torrid  zone,  there  was  another  resource  for  de- 
termining the  latitude.  This  was  by  observing  the  time  of  year  when  the  sun 
was  vertical  to  any  place,  or  when  bodies  that  stood  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
;(on  had  no  shadow  at  noonday ;  the  sun^s  distance  from  the  Equator  at  that 
time,  which  was  known  from  the  principles  of  astronomy,  was  equal  to  the 
latitude  pf  the  place.  We  have  instances  of  the  application  of  this  method 
in  the  determination  of  the  parallels  of  S^ene  and  Meroe.  The  accuracy  which 
this  method  would  admit  of  seems  to  be  limited  to  about  half  a  degree,  and 
this  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  observer  was  stationary ;  for  if  he  was 
trammelling  from  one  place  to  another,  and  had  not  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
the  observation  of  one  day  by  that  of  the  day  following,  he  was  likely  to  deviate 
much  more  considerably  from  the  truth. 

With  respect  to  the  longitude  of  places,  as  eclipses  of  the  moon  are  not  fre' 
quent,  and  could  seldom  be  of  use  for  deternjining  it,  and  only  when  there  were 
astronomers  to  observe  them  with  accuracy,  they  may  be  left  out  of  the  account 
altogetlier,  when  we  are  examining  the  geography  of  remote  countries.  The 
differences  of  the  meridians  of  places  were  therefore  anciently  ascertained 
entirely  by  the  bearings  and  distances  of  one  place  from  another,  and  of  conse- 
quence all  the  errors  of  reckonings,  surveys,  and  itineraries,  fell  chiefly  upon  the 
longitude,  in  the  same  manner  as  happens  at  present  in  a  ship  which  has  no 
meSiod  of  determining  its  longitude,  but  by  comparing  the  dead  reckoning  with 
the  observations  of  the  latitude ;  though  with  this  difference,  that  the  errors  to 
which  the  most  skilful  of  the  ancient  navigators  was  liable,  were  far  greater  than 
what  the  most  ignorant  ship-master  of  modern  times,  provided  with  a  compass, 
can  well  commit.  The  length  of  the  Mediterranean  measured^  in  degrees  of 
longitude,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Bay  of  Issus,  is  less  than  forty 
degrees  ;  but  in  P.tolemy*s  maps  it  is  more  than  sixty;  and  in  general,  its  longi* 
tudes,  counting  from  .the  meridian  of  Alexandria,  especially  towards  the  East, 
are  erroneous  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  in  remote 
sjias,  the  coast*  were  pflen  delineated  from  an  imperfect  aoooRint  of  the  diataj^oe^ 
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lailedf  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  bearingB  or  direction  of  the  ehlp'a 
coune.  Ptolemy,  it  is  true,  used  to  make  an  allowance  of  about  one 
third  for  the  winding  of  a  ship^s  course.  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  12 ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  application  of  this  general  rule  could  seldom  lead  to  an  accurate 
conclusion.     Of  this   there  is   a  striking  instance  in  the   form  which  that 

Geographer  has  given  to  the  Peninsula  of  India.  From  the  Barygazenum 
romuntorium  to  the  place  marked  Locus  undo  solvunt  in  Chrysen  navi- 
gantes,  that  is,  from  Surat  on  the  Malabar  coast  to  about  Narsapour  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  the  distance  measured  along  the  sea  shore  is  nearly 
the  same  with  what  it  is  in  reality;  that  is,  about  five  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues.  But  the  mistake  in  the  direction  is  astonishing ;  for  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  coast,  instead  of  stretching  to  the  south,  and  intersecting  one 
another  at  Cape  Comorin,  in  a  very  acute  angle,  are  extended  by  Ptolemy 
almost  in  the  same  straight  line  from  west  to  east,  declining  a  little  to  the  south. 
Thi:  coast  is,  at  the  same  time,  marked  with  several  bays  and  promontories, 
Ziearly  resembling,  in  their  position,  those  which  actually  exist  on  it.  All  these 
circumstances  compared  together,  point  out  very  clearly  what  were  the  materials 
from  which  the  ancient  map  of  India  was  composed.  The  ships  which  had 
visited  the  coast  of  that  country,  had  kept  an  account  of  the  time  which  they 
took  to  sail  from  one  place  to  another,  and  had  marked,  as  they  stood  along 
shore,  on  what  hand  the  land  lay,  when  they  shaped  their  course  across  a  bay 
or  doubled  a  promontory.  This  imperfect  journal,  with  an  inaccurate  account, 
perhaps  of  the  latitude  of  one  or  two  places,  was  probably  all  the  information 
concerning  the  coast  of  India  which  Ptolemy  was  able  to  procure.  That  he 
should  have  been  able  to  procure  no  better  information  from  merchants  who 
sailed  with  no  particular  view  of  exploring  the  coast,  will  not  appear  wonderful, 
if  we  consider  that  even  the  celebrated  Periplus  of  Hanno  would  not  enable  a 
geographer  to  lay  down  the  coast  of  Africa  with  more  precision  than  Ptolemy 
has  delineated  that  of  India. 

Note  [36].   Sect.  II.  p.  39. 

The  introduction  of  the  silkworm  into  Europe,  and  the  effects  which  this  pro- 
duced, came  under  the  view  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  writing  the  History  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  ;  and  though  it  was  an  incident  of  subordinate  importance 
only,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  great  transactions,  which  must  have  occupied 
his  attention,  he  has  examined  tliis  event  with  an  accuracy,  and  related  it  with 
a  precision,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  an  author  who  had  no  higher 
object  of  research.  Vol.  iv.  p.  71,  &c.  Nor  is  it  here  only  that  I  am  called 
Upon  to  ascribe  to  him  this  merit.  The  subject  of  my  inquiries  has  led  me 
several  times  upon  ground  which  he  had  gone  over,  and  I  have  uniformly 
received  information  from  the  industry  and  ducemment  with  which  he  has  sur* 
▼eyed  it. 

Note  [37].   Sect.  m.  p.  40. 

This  voyage,  together  with  the  observations  of  Abu  Zeid  al  Hasan  of  Siraf, 
was  published  by  M.  Renaudot,  A.  D.  1718,  under  the  title  of  ^  Anciennes  Rela- 
tions des  Indes,  et  de  la  Chine,  de  deux  Voyageurs  Mahometans,  qui  y  allerent 
dans  le  Neuvieme  Siecle,  traduites  de  TArabe,  avec  des  Remarquessur  les  prin* 
cipaux  Endroits  de  ces  Relations."  As  M.  Renaudot,  in  bis  remarks,  represents 
the  literature  and  police  of  the  Chinese  in  colour  very  different  from  those  of 
the  splendid  descriptions  which  a  blind  admiration  had  prompted  the  Jesuits  to 
publish,  two  zealous  missionaries  have  called  in  question  the  authenticity  of 
these  relations,  and  have  asserted  that  the  authors  of  them  had  never  been  in 
China ;  P.  Premare  Lettr.  ^difiantes  et  curieuses,  torn.  xiz.  p.  420,  &c.  P. 
Parennin,  ibid.  torn.  xxi.  p.  158,  &c.  Some  doubts  concerning  their  authen- 
ticity were  entertained  likewise  by  several  learned  men  in  England,  on  account 
of  M.  Renandot^s  having  given  no  notice  of  the  manuscript  which  he  translated, 
but  that  he  found  it  in  the  library  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Seignelay.  As  no  person 
had  seen  the  manuscript  since  that  time,  the  doubts  increased,  and  M.  Renaudot 
was  charged  with  the  crime  of  imposing  upon  the  public.  But  the  Colbert 
Manuscripts  having  been  deposited  in  the  King's  library,  as  (fortunately  for 
literature)  most  private  collections  are  in  France,  M.  de  Guignes,  after  a  long 
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search,  discovered  the  identical  manuscript  to  which  M.  Ronaodot  refbrs.  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  12th  century;  Journal  des  Sayans,  Dec. 
764,  p.  315,  &c.  As  I  had  not  the  French  edition  of  M.  R«naudot*8  book,  my 
references  are  made  to  the  English  translation.  The  relation  of  the  two  Arabian 
travellers  is  confirmed  in  many  points  by  their  countryman  Ma^soudi,  who  pub- 
lished his  treatise  on  universal  history,  to  which  he  gives  the  fantastical  title  of 
^  Meadows  of  Gold,  and  Mines  of  Jewels,"  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  their 
time.  From  him,  likewise,  we  receive  such  an  account  of  India  in  the  tenth 
century,  as  renders  it  evident  that  the  Arabians  had  then  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  that  country.  According  to  his  description,  the  Peninsula  of  India 
was  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  The  first  was  composed  of  the  provinces  situ- 
ated on  the  Indus,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it ;  the  capital  of  which  was 
Moultan.  The  capital  of  the  second  kingdom  was  Canoge,  which,  from  the 
ruins  of  it  still  remaining,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  city;  Renneirs 
Memoirs,  p.  54.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  populousness,  the  Indian  histo- 
rians assert,  that  it  contained  thirty  thousand  shops,  in  which  belelnut  was  sold, 
and  sixty  thousand  sets  of  musicians  and  singers,  who  paid  a  tax  to  government; 
Ferlshta,  translated  by  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  The  third  kingdom  was  Cachemire. 
Massoudi,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  author  who  mentions  this  paradise  of 
India,  of  which  he  gives  a  short  but  just  description.  The  fourth  is  the  kingdom 
of  Guzerate,  which  he  represents  as  the  greatest  and  most  powerful ;  and  he 
concurs  with  the  two  Arabian  travellers  in  giving  the  sovereigns  of  it  the  appel- 
lation of  Belhara.  What  Massoudi  relates  concerning  India  is  more  worthy  of 
notice,  as  he  himself  had  visited  that  country;  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Mana- 
Bcrits  de  la  Biblioth^que  du  Roi,  tom.  i.  p.  9, 10.  Massoudi  confirms  what  the 
two  Arabian  travellers  relate,  concerning  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the 
Indians  in  astronomical  science.  According  to  his  account,  a  temple  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  Brahmin,  the  first  monarch  of  India,  with  twelve  towers, 
representing  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  and  in  which  was  delineated  a  view 
of  all  the  stars  as  they  appear  in  the  Heavens.  In  the  same  reign  was  composed 
the  famous  Sind-Hind,  which  seems  to  be  the  standard  treatise  of  Indian  astrono- 
my; Notices,  &c.  tom.  i.  p.  7.  Another  Arabian  author,  who  wrote  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  divides  India  into  three  parts.  The  northern, 
comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  tho  Indus.  The  middle,  extending  from 
Guzerate  to  the  Ganges.  The  southern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from 
Cape  Comorin ;  Notices,  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  46. 

Note  [38].  Sect.  III.  p.  41. 

The  naval  skill  of  the  Chinese  seems  not  to  have  been  superior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  Arabians.  The  course  which  they  held  from  Canton  to 
Siraf,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  described  by  their  own  authors. 
They  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  until  they  reached  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, and  then  doubling  Cape  Comorin,  they  sailed  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  steered  along  the  coast 
to  the  place  of  their  destination  ;  M^m.  de  Litt^rat.  tom.  xxxii.  p.  367.  Some 
authors  have  contended,  that  both  the  Arabians  and  Chinese  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  mariner^s  compass,  and  the  use  of  it  in  navigation  :  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  languages,  there  is  no  original 
namo  for  the  compass.  They  commonly  call  it  Bosola^  the  Italian  name,  which 
sl>9ws  that  the  knowledge  of  this  useful  instrument  was  communicated  to  them 
by  the  Europeans.  There  is  not  one  single  observation,  of  ancient  date,  made 
by  the  Arabians  on  the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  any  instruction  deduced  from 
it,  for  the  assistance  of  navigators.  Sir  John  Chardin,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  best  informed  travellers  who  has  visited  the  East,  having  been  consulted 
upon  this  point,  returns  for  answer,  "  I  boldly  assert,  that  the  Asiatics  are 
beholden  to  us  for  this  wonderful  instrument,  which  they  had  from  Europe  a 
long  time  before  the  Portuguese  conquests.  For,  first,  their  compasses  are 
exactly  like  ours,  and  they  buy  them  of  Europeans  as  much  as  they  can,  scarce 
daring  to  meddle  with  their  needles  themselves.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that 
the  old  navigators  only  coasted  it  along,  which  1  impute  to  their  want  of  this 
instrument  to  guide  and  instruct  them  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  they  were  afraid  of  venturing  far  from  home ;  for  the  Ara» 
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biattf,  the  iint  navigatora  in  the  world,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  for  the  eastern 
eeas,  have,  time  out  of  mind,  sailed  from  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  all  alon§r 
the  coast  of  Africa :  and  the  Chinese  have  always  traded  with  Java  and  Sama- 
tra,  which  is  a  very  considerable  voyage.  Bo  many  islands  uninhabited  and 
yet  productive,  so  many  lands  unknown  to  the  people  1  speak  of,  are  a  proof 
that  the  old  navigators  had  not  the  art  of  sailing  on  the  main  sea.  I  have 
nothing  but  argument  to  offer,  touching  this  matter,  having  never  met  with  any 
person  in  Persia  or  the  Indies  to  inform  me  when  the  compass  was  first  known 
amoncr  them,  though  I  made  inquiry  of  the  most  learned  men  in  both  countries. 
I  have  sailed  from  the  Indies  to  Persia  in  Indian  ships,  when  no  European  has 
been  on  board  but  myself.  The  pilots  were  all  Indians,  and  they  used  the  fore- 
stafT  and  quadrant  for  their  observations.  These  instruments  they  have  from 
us,  and  made  by  our  artists,  and  they  do  not  in  the  least  vary  from  ours,  except 
that  the  characters  are  Arabic.  The  Arabians  are  tlie  most  skilful  navigators 
of  ail  the  Asiatics  or  Africans  ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  Indians  make  use  of 
charts ;  and  they  do  not  much  want  them  :  some  they  have,  but  they  are  copied 
from  ours,  for  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of  perspective."  Inquiry  when  the 
Mahoniedans  first  entered  China,  p.  141,  &c.  When  M.  Niebuhr  was  at  Cairo, 
he  found  a  magnetic  needle  in  the  possession  of  a  Mahomedan,  which  served  to 
point  out  the  Kaaba,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  El  MagruUis^  a  clear  proof  of 
its  European  origin.    Voyage  en  Arabic,  torn.  ii.  p.  169. 

Note  [39].  Sect.  III.  p.  41. 

Some  learned  men.  Cardan,  Scaliger,  &c.  have  imagined  that  the  Vasa  Mur- 
rhina,  particularly  described  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  zxxvii.  and  occasionally 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  were  the  true 
porcelain  of  China.  M.  PAbb^  Le  Bland  and  M.  Larcher  have  examined  this 
opinion,  with  full  as  much  industry  and  erudition  as  the  subject  merited,  in  two 
Dissertations,  published  in  M^m.  de  Litt^rat.  tom.  xliii.  From  them  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Vasa  Murrhina  were  formed  of  a  transparent  stone,  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia.  These  were  imitated  in 
▼essels  of  coloured  glass.  As  both  were  beautiful  and  raro,  they  were  sold  at  a 
very  high  price  to  the  luxurious  citizens  of  Rome. 

Note  [40].   Sect.  HI.  p.  42. 

Tm  progress  of  Christianity,  and  of  Mahomedanism,  both  in  China  and  India, 
is  attested  by  such  evidence  as  leaves  no  doubt  with  respect  to  it.  This  evi- 
dence is  collected  by  Assemanus,  Biblioth.  Orient,  vol.  iv.  p.  437,  &c.  521,  &c.; 
and  by  M.  Renaudot,  in  two  Dissertations  annexed  to  Anciennes  Relations ;  and 
by  M.  de  la  Croxe,  Histoire  de  Christianisme  des  Indes.  In  our  own  age,  how- 
ever, we  know  that  the  number  of  proselytes  to  either  of  these  religions,  is 
extremely  small,  especially  in  India.  A  Gentoo  considers  all  the  distinctions 
and  privileges  of  his  east  as  belonging  to  him  by  an  exclusive  and  incommuni- 
cable right.  To  convert,  or  to  be  converted,  are  ideas  equally  repugnant  to  the 
principles  most  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind  ;  nor  can  either  the  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant missionaries  in  India  boast  of  having  overcome  these  prejudices,  except 
among  a  fbw  in  the  lowest  cakts,  or  of  such  as  have  lost  their  cast  altogether. 
This  last  circumstance  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
India.  As  Europeans  eat  the  flesh  of  that  animal  which  the  Hindoos  deem 
sacred,  and  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  in  which  practices  they  are  imitated  by 
the  converts  to  Christianity,  this  sinks  them  to  a  level  with  the  Pariars,  the 
most  contemptible  and  odious  race  of  men.  Some  Catholic  missionaries  were 
so  sensible  of  this,  that  they  affected  to  imitate  the  dress  and  manner  of  living 
of  Brahmins,  and  refused  to  associate  with  the  Pariars,  or  to  admit  them  to  the 
participation  of  the  sacraments.  But  this  was  condemned  by  the  apostolic 
legate  Toumon,  a^  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientales,  par  M.  Sonneral,  tom.  i.  p.  58,  note. 
Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  missionaries  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
(says  a  late  ingenious  writer),  and  the  establishments  of  different  Christian 
nations,  who  support  and  protect  them,  out  of  perhaps,  one  hundred  millions  of 
Hindoos,  there  are  not  twelve  thousand  Christians,  and  those  almost  entirely 
Chancaias^  or  outoaata.    Sketches  relating  to  the  history,  religion,  learning,  aai 
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mannen  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  48.  The  number  of  Mahomedana,  or  Moon,  now 
in  IndoBt&n,  is  supposed  to  be  near  ten  millions  ;  but  they  are  not  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  counlry,  but  the  descendants  of  adventurers  who  have  been 
pouring  in  from  Tartary,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  ever  since  the  invasion  of  Mah- 
moud  of  Gazna,  A.  D.  1002,  the  first  Mahomcdan  conqueror  of  India.  Orme 
Hist,  of  Military  Transacr.  in  Indostan,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  Herbelot,  Bibiioth.  Orient. 
artic.  Gasnaviah.  As  the  manners  of  the  Indians  in  ancient  times  seem  to  have 
been  in  every  respect  the  same  with  those  of  the  present  age,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Christians  and  Mahomedans,  said  to  be  so  numerous  in  India  and  China, 
were  chiefly  foreigners  allured  thither  by  a  lucrative  commerce,  or  their  de- 
scendants. The  number  ol  Mahomedans  in  China,  has  been  considerably 
increased  by  a  practice,  common  among  them,  of  buying  children  in  years  of 
famine,  whom  they  educate  in  the  Mahomedan  religion.  Hist.  Gdni6r.  aes  Voy- 
4g08,  torn.  vi.  p.  357. 

Note  [41].    Sect.  III.  p.  44. 

From  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandulo,  Dogo  of  Venice,  who  was  elevated 
to  that  high  station,  at  a  time  when  his  countrymen  had  established  a  regular 
trade  with  Alexandria,  and  imported  from  it  all  the  productions  of  the  East,  it 
was  natural  to  expect  some  information  concerning  their  early  trade  with  that 
country;  but,  except  an  idle  tale  concerning  some  Venetian  ships,  which  had 
sailed  to  Alexandria  about  the  year  82li,  contrary  to  a  decree  of  the  state,  and 
which  stole  thence  the  body  of  St.  Mark  ;  Murat.  Script.  Rer.  ital.  vol.  xii.  lib. 
8.  c.  2.  p.  170 ;  I  find  no  odier  hint  concerning  tiie  communication  between  the 
two  countries.  On  the  contrary,  circumstances  occur  which  show  that  the 
resort  of  Europeans  to  Egypt  had  ceased  almost  entirely  for  some  time.  Prior 
to  the  seventh  and  eight  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  deeds  in  Italy 
and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  were  writteu  upon  paper  fabricated  of  the 
Egyptian  Pspyrus;  but  after  that  period,  as  Europeans  seldom  ventured  to 
trade  in  Alexandria,  almost  all  charters  and  other  deeds  are  written  upon  parch- 
ment. Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  iEvi,  vol.  iii.  p.  832.  I  have  been  induced, 
both  in  the  text  and  in  this  note,  to  state  these  particulars  concerning  the  inter- 
niption  of  trade  between  the  Christians  and  Mahomedans  so  fully,  in  order  to 
correct  an  error  into  which  several  modern  authors  have  fallen,  by  supposing, 
hat  soon  after  the  first  conquest  of  the  Caliphs,  the  trade  with  India  return^ 
nto  its  ancient  channels,  and  the  merchants  of  Europe  resorted  with  the  same 
hsedom  as  formerly  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Note  [42].   Sect.  III.  p.  45. 

ItIs  proper  to  remark  (says  Mr.  Stewart)  that  the  Indians  have  an  admirable 
i\Hhod  of  rendering  their  religion  lucrative,  it  being  usual  for  the  Faquirs  to 
t  43k \y  with  them,  in  their  pilgrimages  from  the  sea  coasts  to  tho  interior  parts, 
I  «m\s,  corals,  spices,  and  other  precious  articles,  of  small  bulk,  which  they  ez- 
i  ^awk;e«  on  their  return,  for  gold  dust,  musk,  snd  other  things  of  a  similar  nature, 
couculS  jg  them  easily  in  their  hair,  and  in  the  clothes  round  their  middle,  car* 
rying  lm  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  no  inconsiderable  traffic  by  theae 
means.  Account  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  Philos.  Transact,  vol.  IxviL  partiL 
p.  483. 

Note  [43].   Sect.  III.  p.  48. 

Capfa  U  the  most  commodious  situation  for  trade  in  tho  Black  Sea.  While 
in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  who  kept  possession  of  it  above  two  centuries,  they 
rendered  it  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce.  Even  under  aU 
the  disadvantages  of  its  subjection,  at  present,  to  the  Turkish  government,  it 
continues  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  visited  it 
A.  D.  1672,  relates  that  during  his  residence  of  forty  days  there,  above  four 
hundred  ships  arrived  at  Cafla,  or  sailed  from  it.  Voyages,  i.  48.  He  observed 
there  several  remains  of  Genoese  magnificence.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
according  to  M.  Peysonel,  amounts  still  to  eighty  thousand.  Commtroe  de  la 
Mer  Noiro,  torn.  i.  p.  15.    He  describes  its  trade  as  very  great 
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Note  [44].    Sect.  III.  p.  49. 

Tub  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  Genoese,  settled  in  Constantinople,  aie 
painted  by  Nicophorus  Gregoras,  an  eye-witness  of  their  con<^uct,  in  very  strik* 
ing  colours.  ^  They,"  says  he,  **'  now,  i.  e.  about  the  year  1340,  dreamed  that 
they  had  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  trade  of  the  Euzine,  prohibiting  the  Greeks  to  sail  to  the  Msotis,  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  or  any  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  mouUi  of  the  Danube,  without  a 
license  from  them.  This  exclusion  they  extended  likewise  to  the  Venetians, 
and  their  arrogance  proceeded  so  far  as  to  form  a  scheme  of  imposing  a  toll 
upon  ewery  vessel  passing  through  the  Uosphorus."    Lib.  xviii.  c.  2.  ft  1. 

Note  [45].  Sect.  III.  p.  49. 

A  rsR mission  from  the  Pope  was  deemed  so  necessary  to  authorize  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  infidels,  that  long  aller  this  period,  in  the  year  1454, 
Nicholas  V.  in  his  famous  bull  in  favour  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  among 
other  privileges,  grants  him  a  license  to  trade  with  Mahomedans,  and  refers  to 
similar  concessions  from  Pope  Martin  V.  and  Eugenius  to  Kings  of  Portugal. 
Leibnitz  Codex  Jur.  Gent.  Diplomat.  Pars.  I.  p.  &9. 

Note  [46].  Sect.  III.  p.  49. 

Neither  Jovius,  the  professed  panegyrist  of  the  Medici,  nor  Jo.  M.  Brutus, 
their  detractor,  though  both  mention  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  family,  explain 
the  nature  of  the  trade,  by  which  it  was  acquired.  Even  Machiavel,  whose 
genius  delighted  in  the  investigation  of  every  circumstance  which  contributed 
to  aggrandize  or  depress  nations,  seems  not  to  have  viewed  the  commerce  of 
his  country  as  a  subject  that  merited  any  elucidation.  Denina,  who  has  entitled 
the  first  chapter  of  his  eighteenth  book,  *^  The  Oriirin  of  the  Medici  and  the 
Commencement  of  their  Power  and  Grandeur,"  furnishes  little  information 
with  regard  to  the  trade  carried  on  by  them.  This  silence  of  so  many  authors 
is  a  proof  that  historians  had  not  yet  begun  to  view  commerce  as  an  object  of 
such  importance  in  tlie  political  state  of  nations,  as  to  enter  into  any  detaU  con- 
cerning its  nature  and  effects.  From  the  references  of  different  writers  to  Scipio 
Ammirato,  Istorie  Fiorentine ;  to  Pagnini,  Delia  Decimated  altri  gravezze  della 
Mercatura  di  Fiorentini ;  and  to  Balducci,  Practica  della  Mercatura,  I  should 
imagine  that  something  more  satisfactory  might  be  learned  concerning  the  trade 
both  of  the  republic  and  the  family  of  Medici ;  but  I  could  not  find  any  of  these 
books  either  in  Edinburgh  or  in  London. 

Note  [47].  Sect.  IIL  p.  50. 

Leibnitz  has  preserved  a  curious  paper,  containing  the  instructions  of  the 
republic  of  Florence  to  the  two  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  in 
order  to  negotiate  this  treaty  with  him,  together  with  the  report  of  these  ambas- 
sadors on  their  return.  The  great  object  of  the  republic  was  to  obtain  liberty 
of  trading  in  all  parts  of  the  Soldan *s  dominions,  upon  the  same  terms  with  the 
Venetians.  The  chief  privileges  which  they  solicited,  were ;  1.  A  perfect  free- 
dom of  admission  into  every  port  belonging  to  the  Soldan,  protection  while  they 
continued  in  it,  and  liberty  of  departure  at  what  time  they  chose.  2.  Permis- 
sion to  have  a  consul,  with  the  same  rights  and  jurisdiction  as  those  of  the 
Venetians  ;  and  liberty  to  build  a  church,  a  warehouse,  and  a  bath  in  every  place 
where  they  settled.  3.  That  they  should  not  pay  for  goods  imported  or  exported, 
higher  duties  than  were  paid  by  the  Venetians.  4.  That  the  effects  of  any 
Florentine  who  died  in  the  dominions  of  the  Soldan,  should  be  consigned  to  the 
consul.  5.  That  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  Florence  should  be  received  in 
payments.  All  these  privileges  (which  show  on  what  equal  and  liberal  terms 
Christians  and  Mahomedans  now  carried  on  trade)  the  Florentines  obtained ; 
bat  from  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  text  they  seem  never  to  have  acquired 
any  considerable  share  in  the  commerce  with  India.  Leibnitz,  Mantiawi  Cod. 
Jur.  Gent.  Diplom.  Pars  altera,  p.  163. 

Note  [48].  Sect.  HI.  p.  52. 

The  Eaatem  part*  of  Asia  are  now  so  completely  explored,  that  the  hrst 
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imperfect  accounts  of  them,  by  Marco  Polo,  attract  little  of  that  attention  which 
was  originally  excited  by  the  pubhcation  of  his  travels  ;  and  some  circumstances 
in  his  narrative  have  induced  different  authors  to  justify  this  neglect,  by  calling 
in  question  the  truth  of  what  he  relates,  and  even  to  assert  that  be  had  never 
visited  those  countries  which  he  pretends  to  describe.    He  does  not,  say  thej* 
ascertain  the  position  of  any  one  place,  by  specifying  its  longitude  or  latitude. 
He  gives  names  to  provinces  and  cities,  particularly  in  his  description  of  Cathay , 
which  have  no  resemblance  to  those  which  they  now  bear.     We  may  observe, 
however,  that  as  Marco  Polo  seems  to  have  been  in  no  degree  a  man  of  science, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  fix  the  position  of  places  with  geo- 
graphical accuracy.    As  he  travelled  through  China,  either  in  the  suite  of  the 
groat  Khan,  or  in  execution  of  his  orders,  it  is  probable  that  the  names  which 
he  gives  to  different  provinces  and  cities,  are  tliose  by  which  Ihey  were  known  to 
the  Tartars,  in  whose  service  he  was,  not  their  original  Chinese  names.     Some 
inaccuracies  which  have  been  observed  in  the  relation  of  his  travels,  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  attending  to  one  circumstance,  that  it  was  not  published  from 
a  regular  iournal,  which,  perhaps,  the  vicissitudes  in  his  situation,  during  such 
a  long  series  of  adventures,  did  not  permit  him  to  keep  or  to  preserve.     It  was 
composed  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  and  chiefly  from  recollection. 
But  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  his  account  of  those  regions  of  the  East, 
towards  which  my  inquiries  have  been  directed,  contains  information  with 
respect  to  several  particulars  altogether  unknown  in  Europe  at  that  time,  the 
accuracy  of  which  is  now  fully  confirmed.     Mr.  Marsden,  whose  accuracy  and 
discernment  are  well  known,  traces  his  description  of  the  island  which  he  calls 
Java  Minor,  evidently  Sumatra :  from  which  it  is  apparent  that,  as  Marco  Polo 
had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  that  island,  he  had  examined  some  parts  with 
care,  and   had  inquired  with   diligence  concerning  others.     Hist,  of  Suniat. 
p.  281.    I  shall  mention  some  other  particulars  with  respect  to  India,  which, 
though  they  relate  to  matters  of  no  great  consequence,  afford  the  best  proof  of 
his  having  visited  these  countries,  and  of  his  having  observed  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  with  attention.     He  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  nature 
and  preparation  of  Sago,  the  principal  article  of  subsistence  among  all  the 
nations  of  Malayan  race,  and  he  brought  the  first  specimen  of  this  singular  pro- 
duction to  Venice.    Ramus,  lib.  iii.  c.  16.     He  takes  notice,  likewise,  of  the 
general  custom  of  chewing  Betel,  and  his  description  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
it  is  the  same  with  that  still  in  use.     Ramus.  Viaggi.  i.  p.  55.  D.  56.  B.     He 
even  descends  into  such  detail  as  to  mention  the  peculiar  manner  of  feeding 
horses  in  India,  which  still  continues.    Ramus,  p.  53.  F.     What  is  of  greater 
importance,  we  learn  from  him  that  the  trade  with  Alexandria  continued,  when 
he  travelled  through  India,  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  1  conjectured 
it  to  have  been  in  ancient  times.    The  commodities  of  the  East  were  still 
brought  to  the  Malabar  coast  by  vessels  of  the  country,  and  conveyed  thence, 
togeUier  with  pepper  and  other  productions,  peculiar  to  that  part  of  India,  by 
ships  which  arrived  from  the  Red  Sea.    Lib.  iii.  c.  27.     This,  perhaps,  may 
account  for  the  superior  quality  which  Sanudo  ascribes  to  the  goods  brought  to 
the  coast  of  Syria  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  above  those  imported  into  Egypt  by 
the  Red  Sea.    The  former  were  chosen  and  purchased  in  the  places  where 
they  grew,  or  where  they  were  manufactured,  by  the  merchants  of  Persia,  who 
still  continued  their  voyages  to  every  part  of  the  East ;  while  the  Egyptian 
roorchants,  in  making  up  their  cargoes,  depended  upon  the  assortment  of  goods 
brought  to  the  Malabar  coast  by  the  natives.    To  some  persons  in  his  own  age, 
what  Marco  Polo  related  concerning  the  numerous  armies  and  immense  reve- 
nues of  the  Eastern  Princes,  appeared  so  extravagant  (though  perfectly  con- 
sonant to  what  we  now  know  concerning  the  population  of  China,  and  the 
wealth  of  Indostan),  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Messer  Marco  Melionu 
Prefat.  de  Ramus,  p.  4.     But  among  persons  better  informed,  the  reception  he 
met  with  was  very  different.    Columbus,  as  well  as  the  men  of  science  with 
whom  he  corresponded,  placed  such  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  his  relations, 
that  upon  them  the  speculations  and  theories,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Now  World,  were  in  a  great  measure  founded.    Lift*  of  Columbus,  by  his  sodi 
c.  7.  and  8. 
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Note  [49 J.   Sect.  III.  p.  54. 

Ik  the  /ear  1301,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  Philip  le  Bel,  King  of  France, 
having  been  some  dajs  in  Bruges,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  grandeur  and 
weaitn  of  that  city,  and  particularly  wilh  tlie  splendid  appearance  of  the  citi- 
zens* wives,  that  she  was  moved  (says  Guicciardini)  by  female  envy  to  exclaim 
with  indignation,  ^^  I  thought  that  1  had  been  the  only  Queen  here,  but  I  find 
there  are  many  hundreds  more."    Descrit.  de  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  408. 

Note  [60].    Sect.  III.  p.  55. 

In  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  p.  64,  I  observe  that,  during 
the  war  excited  by  the  famous  League  of  Cambray,  while  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  could  not  procure  money  at  a  less  premium  than  forty-two  per  cent, 
the  Venetians  raised  what  sums  they  pleased  at  five  per  cent.  But  this,  I  ima- 
gine, is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  usual  commercial  rate  of  interest  at  that 
period,  but  as  a  voluntary  and  public  spirited  effort  of  the  citizens,  in  order  to 
support  their  country  at  a  dangerous  crisis.  Of  such  laudable  exertions  there 
are  several  striking  instances  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  In  the  year  1379, 
when  the  Genoese,  after  obtaining  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Venetians, 
were  ready  to  attack  their  capital,  the  citizens,  by  a  voluntary  contribution, 
enabled  the  Senate  to  fit  out  such  a  powerful  armament  as  saved  their  country. 
Sabellicus,  Hist.  Rer.  Venet.  dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  385.  390.  In  the  war  with  Fer- 
rara,  which  began  in  the  year  1472,  the  senate,  relying  upon  the  attachment  of 
the  citizens  to  their  country,  required  them  to  brin^  all  their  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  jewels,  into  the  public  treasury,  upon  promise  of  paying  the  value  of 
them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  with  five  per  cent  of  interest ;  and  this 
requisition  was  complied  with  cheerfully.  Petr.  CymiBUS  de  Bello  Ferrar.  i4». 
Murat  Script  Rer.  Ital.  vol.  xxi.  p.  1016. 

Note  [51].  Sect.  III.  p.  55. 

Two  facts  may  be  mentioned  as  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  extension  of  the 
Venetian  trade  at  this  period.  1.  There  is,  in  Rymer*s  Great  Collection,  a 
series  of  grants  from  the  Kings  of  England,  of  various  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties to  Venetian  merchants  trading  in  England,  as  well  as  several  commercial 
treaties  with  the  republic,  which  plainly  indicate  a  considerable  increase  of  their 
transactions  in  that  country.  Those  are  mentioned  in  their  order  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, to  whose  patient  industry  and  sound  understanding,  evory  person  engaged 
in  any  commercial  research,  must  have  felt  himself  greatly  indebted  on  many 
occasions.  2.  The  establishment  of  a  Bank,  by  public  authority,  the  credit 
of  which  was  founded  on  that  of  the  state.  In  an  age  and  nation  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  advantages  which  commerce  derives  from  the  institution  of 
banks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  Mercantile  transactions  must 
have  been  numerous  and  extensive  before  the  utility  of  such  an  institution  could 
be  fully  perceived,  or  the  principles  of  trade  could  be  so  fully  understood  as  to 
form  the  regulations  proper  for  conducting  it  with  success.  Venice  may  boast 
of  having  given  the  first  example  to  Europe,  of  an  establishment  altogether 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  which  is  the  pride  of  the  modem  commercial  sys- 
tem. The  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  Venice  was  originally  founded  on  such 
just  principles,  that  it  has  served  as  a  model  in  the  establishment  of  banks  in 
other  countries,  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs  has  been  conducted  with  so 
much  integrity,  that  its  credit  has  never  been  shaken.  I  cannot  specify  the 
precise  year  in  which  the  Bank  of  Venice  was  established  by  a  law  of  the  State. 
Anderson  supposes  it  to  have  been  A.  D.  1 157.  Chron.  Deduct,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
Sandi  Stor.  Civil  Venei.  part  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  768.  part  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  892. 

Note  [52].  Sect.  IIL  p.  65. 

Aif  Italian  author  of  good  oredit,  and  a  diligent  inquirer  into  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  its  different  governments,  affirms  that  if  the  several  states  which  traded 
in  the  Mediterranean  had  united  together,  Venice  alone  would  have  been  sape- 
tior  to  them  all  in  naval  power  and  in  extent  of  commerce.  Denina  Revolo- 
tione  dUtalie,  traduites  par  TAbb^  Jardin,  lib.  xviii.  c.  6,  tom.  vi.  p.  339.  About 
Um  ywt  1420,  the  Doge  Mocenigo  gives  9,  Tiew  of  the  oaTal  force  of  the  lepoU 
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lie,  which  confirms  this  decision  of  Denina.  At  that  time  it  consisted  of  thre# 
thousand  trading  vessels,  of  various  dimensions,  on  board  which  were  employed 
seventeen  thousand  sailors ;  of  three  hundred  ships  of  greater  force,  manned  by 
eight  thousand  sailors ;  and  of  forty-five  large  gaieasses,  or  carracks,  navigated 
by  eleven  thousand  sailors.  In  public  and  private  arsenals  sixteen  thousand 
carpenters  were  employed.  Mar.  Senuto  Vite  de  Duchi  di  Venezia,  ap.  Mar, 
Script.  Rer.  Cal.  vol.  xxii.  p.  959. 

Note  [53].  Sect.  III.  p.  61. 

Wren  we  take  a  view  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  habitable  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  we  shall  see  good  reasons  for  considering  the  camel  as  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  animals  over  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  great  continents- 
have  acquired  dommion.    In  both,  some  of  the  moat  fertile  districts  are  sepa" 
rated  from  each  other  by  such  extensive  tracts  of  barren  sands,  the  seats  of 
desolation  and  drought,  as  seem  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  communication 
between  them.     But  as  the  ocean,  which  appears  at  first  view  to  be  placed  as 
an  insuperable  barrier  between  different  regions  of  the  earth,  has  been  rendered, 
by  navigation,  subservient  to  their  mutual  intercourse ;  so,  by  means  of  the 
camel,  which  the  Arabians  emphatically  call  The  Ship  of  the  Deteriy  the  most 
dreary  wastes  are  traversed,  and  the  nations  which  they  disjoin  are  enabled  to 
trade  with  one  another.     Those  painful  journeys,  impracticable  by  any  other 
animal,  the  camel  performs  with  astonishing  despatch.     Under  heavy  burdens 
of  six,  seven,  and  eight  hundred  weight,  they  can  continue  their  march  during  a 
long  period  of  time,  with  little  food  or  rest,  and  sometimes  without  tasting  water 
for  eight  or  nine  days.    By  the  wise  economy  of  Providence,  the  camel  seems 
formed  of  purpose  to  be  the  beast  of  burden  in  those  regions  where  he  ia  placed, 
and  where  his  service  is  most  wanted.    In  all  the  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
where  deserts  are  most  frequent  and  extensive,  the  camel  abounds.    This  is  his 
proper  station,  and  beyond  this  the  sphere  of  his  activity  does  not  extend  far. 
He  dreads  alike  the  excesses  of  heat  and  of  cold,  and  does  not  agree  even  with 
the  mild  climate  of  our  temperate  zone.    As  the  first  trade  in  Indian  conunodi- 
ties,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account,  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
camels.  Genesis,  xxxvii.  25,  and  as  it  is  by  employing  them  that  the  convey- 
ance of  these  commodities  has  been  so  widely  extended  over  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  particulars  which  I  have  mentioned  concerning  this  singular  animal,  ap* 
peared  to  be  necessary  towards  illustrating  this  part  of  my  subject.    If  any  of 
my  readers  desire  more  full  information,  and  wish  to  know  how  the  ingenuity 
and  art  of  man  have  seconded  the  intentions  of  Nature,  in  training  the  camel 
from  his  birth  for  that  life  of  exertion  and  hardship  to  which  he  is  destined,  he 
may  consult  Histoire  Naturelle,  by  M«  le  Comte  de  Buffon,  artic.  Chameau  et 
Dromadaire^  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  examin- 
ing the  authorities  which  he  has  quoted,  one  of  the  most  accurate  descriptions 
given  by  that  celebrated  writer.    M.  Volney,  whose  accuracy  is  well  known< 
gives  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  camel  performs  its  journey, 
which  may  be  agreeable  to  some  of  my  readers.    ^^  In  travelling  through  the 
Desert,  camels  are  chiefly  employed  because  they  consume  little,  and  carry  a 
great  load.    His  ordinary  burden  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  ;  his 
food,  whatever  is  given  him,  straw,  thistles,  the  stones  of  dates,  beans,  barley, 
&c.     With  a  pound  of  food  a  day,  and  as  much  water,  he  will  travel  for  weeks. 
In  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  forty  or  forty-six  hotus,  tiiey  neither 
eat  nor  drink  ;  but  these  long  fasts,  if  of\en  repeated,  wear  them  out.    Their 
usual  rate  of  travelling  is  very  slow,  hardly  above  two  miles  an  hour ;  it  is  vain 
to  push  them,  they  wUl  not  quicken  their  pace,  but,  if  allowed  some  short  rest, 
they  will  travel  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day."    Voyage,  torn.  ii.  p.  38S. 

Note  [54].   Sect.  III.  p.  62. 

In  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  Indian  com- 
modities by  land  carriage,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the  route,  and  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  the  various  caravans  by  which  they  are  conveyed.  Could 
this  be  executed  with  accuracy,  it  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  geographical 
research,  as  well  as  a  valuable  addition  to  commercial  history.  Though  it  a 
inoonsiBteat  with  the  brevity  which  I  have  unifbriDly  Btodied  in  coaductuig  (hir 
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Diiqairition,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  so  great  length,  it  maj  be  proper  here« 
for  illustrating  this  part  of  my  subject,  to  take  such  a  view  of  two  caravans 
which  visit  Mecca,  as  may  enable  my  readers  to  estimate  more  justly  the  magni- 
tude of  their  commercial  transactions.     The  first  is  the  caravan  which  takes  its 
departure  from  Cairo  in  Egypt,  and  the  other  from  Damascus  in  Syria ;  and  I 
•elect  these,  both  because  they  are  the  most  considerable,  and  because  they  are 
described  by  authors  of  undoubted  credit,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
receiving  full  information  concerning  them.    The  former  is  composed  not  only 
of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Egypt,  but  of  those  which  arrive  from  all  the 
small  Mahoroedan  states  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Empire  of  Morocco,  and  even  from  the  Negro  kingdoms  on  the  Atlantic.   When 
assembled,  the  caravan  consists  at  least  of  fifly  thousand  persons,  and  the  num* 
ber  of  camels  employed  in  carrying  water,  provisions,  and  merchandise,  is  still 
greater.    The  journey,  which,  in  going  from  Cairo  and  returning  thither,  is  not 
completed  in  less  than  a  hundred  days,  is  performed  wholly  by  land ;  and  as 
the  route  lies  mostly  through  sandy  deserts,  or  barren  uninhabited  wilds,  which 
seldom  afford  any  subsistence,  and  where  oflen  no  sources  of  water  can  be 
found,  the  pilgrims  always  undergo  much  fatigue,  and  sometimes  must  endure 
incredible  hardships.    An  early  and  good  description  of  this  caravan  is  published 
by  Hakloyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  &c.     Maillet  has  entered  into  a  minute  and  curious 
detail  with  regard  to  it.     Descript.  de  TEgypte,  part  ii.  p.  212,  £cc.    Pococke 
has  given  a  route,  together  with  the  length  of  each  day's  march,  which  he 
received  from  a  person  who  had  been  fourteen  times  at  Mecca.     Vol.  i.  p.  188. 
261,  &c. — The  caravan  from  Damascus,  composed  of  pilgrims  from  almost 
every  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  is  a  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  num- 
ber, and  the  commerce  which  it  carries  on  is  hardly  less  valuable.    Voyage  de 
Volney,  torn.  ii.  p.  251,  &c.    Ohsson,  Tabl.  Gener.  de  TEmptre  Othom.  III. 
p.  275,  &c.     This  pilgrimage  was  performed  in  the  year  1741,  by  Khojeh 
Abdulkurreem,  whom  I  formerly  mentioned.  Note  [5],  p.  106.     He  gives  the 
asual  route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  computed  by  hours,  the  common  mode 
of  reckoning  a  journey  in  the  East,  through  countries  little  frequented.   Accord- 
ing to  the  most  moderate  estimate,  the  distance  between  the  two  cities,  by  his 
account,  must  be  above  a  thousand  miles ;  a  great  part  of  the  journey  is  through 
a  desert,  and  the  pilgrims  not  only  endure  much  fatigue,  but  are  often  exposed 
to  great  danger  from  the  wild  Arabs.    Memoirs,  p.  1 14,  &c.    It  is  a  singular  proof 
of  the  predatory  spirit  of  the  Arabs,  that  although  all  their  independent  tribes 
are  zealous  Mahomedans,  yet  they  make  no  scruple  of  plundering  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims,  while  engtifred  in  performing  one  of  the  most  indispensable  duties 
of  their  religion.    A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  year  1757. 
Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  &c.  by  Abb^  Mariti,  vol.  ii.  p.  117,  &c.  £ng. 
Translation.     Great  as  these  caravans  ore,  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  the 
pilgrims  who  visit  Mecca  belong  to  them ;   such  considerable  additions  are 
received  from  the  extensive  dominions  of  Persia,  from  every  province  of  Indo- 
stan,  and  the  countries  to  the  East  of  it,  from  Abyssinia,  from  various  states  on 
the  Southern  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  all  parts  of  Arabia,  that  when  the  whole 
are  assembled,  they  have  been  computed  to  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
In  some  years  the  number  is  further  increased  by  small  bands  of  pilgrims  from 
several  interior  provinces  of  Africa,  the  names  and  situations  of  which  are  just 
beginning  to  be  known  in  Europe.     For  this  last  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Association  for  promoting  the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa,  formed 
by  some  British  gentlemen,  upon  principles  so  liberal,  and  with  views  so  public 
spirited,  as  do  honour  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.    Proceedings,  &e. 
p.  174. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
other  particulars  are  contained ;  and  it  appears  that  the  commerce  carried  on 
by  caravans  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is  not  only  widely  extended,  but  of 
considerable  value.  Besides  the  great  caravan  which  proceeds  to  Cairo,  and  is 
joined  by  Mahomedan  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Africa,  there  are  caravans 
which  have  no  object  but  commerce,  which  set  out  from  Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  other  states  on  the  sea  coast,  and  penetrate  far  into  the  interior 
oonntry.  Some  of  them  take  no  less  than  fifty  days  to  reach  the  place  of  their 
ioD ;  tnd,  as  the  medium  of  their  rate  of  travelling  may  be  eftimaled  U 
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abont  eighteen  miles  a  day,  the  extent  of  their  journey  may  be  easily  compaled« 
As  both  tbc  time  of  their  outset,  and  their  route,  are  known,  they  are  met  by 
the  people  of  ail  the  countries  through  which  they  travel,  who  trade  with  them* 
Indian  goods  of  every  hind  form  a  considerable  article  in  this  traffic,  m 
exchange  for  which  the  chief  commodity  they  can  give  is  slaves.     Part  vi. 

As  the  journeys  of  the  caravans,  which  are  purely  commercial,  do  not  com<* 
mcnce  at  stated  seasons,  and  their  routes  vary  according  to  the  convenience  or 
fancy  of  the  merchants  of  whom  they  are  composed,  a  description  cannot  ba 
given  of  them  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  of  the  great  caravans  which 
visit  Mecca.  But  by  attending  to  the  accounts  of  some  authors,  and  the  occa- 
sional hints  of  others,  sufficient  information  may  be  gathered  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  circulation  of  Eastern  goods  by  these  caravans  is  very  extensive.  The  same 
intercourse  which  was  anciently  kept  up  by  the  provinces  in  the  North-east  of 
Asia  with  Indostan  and  China,  and  which  1  formerly  described,  still  subsists. 
Among  all  the  numerous  tril>eB  of  Tartars,  even  of  those  which  retain  their 
pastoral  manners  in  greatest  purity,  the  demand  for  the  productions  of  these 
two  countries  is  very  considerable.  Voyages  de  Pallas,  torn.  i.  p.  357,  &c.  tom.^ 
ii.  p.  422.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  these,  caravans  set  out  annually  from 
Boffhar,  (Hakiuyt,  vol.  i.  p.  332).  Samarcand,  Thibet,  and  several  other  places, 
and  return  with  large  cargoes  of  Indian  and  Chinese  goods.  But  the  tra4e  car- 
ried on  between  Russia  and  China  in  this  part  of  Asia,  is  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive and  best  known.  Some  connexion  of  this  kind,  it  is  probable,  was  kept  up 
between  them  from  the  earliest  period,  but  it  increased  greatly  ailer  the  interior 
parts  of  Russia  were  rendered  more  accessible  by  the  conquests  of  Zingis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane.  The  commercial  nations  of  Europe  were  ao  well  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  this  trade,  that  soon  after  the  Portuguese  had 
opened  the  communication  with  the  East  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  order  to  diminish  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from 
this  discovery,  to  prevail  on  the  Russians  to  convey  Indian  and  Chinese  com- 
modities through  the  whole  extent  of  their  empire,  partly  by  land  carriage  and 
partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  to  some  port  on  the  Baltic,  from  which  they 
might  be  distributed  through  every  part  of  Europe.  Ramusio  Raccolto  da 
Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  374.  B.  Hist,  da  Commerce  do  la  Russie,  par  M.  Screder, 
torn.  i.  p.  13,  14.  This  scheme,  too  great  for  the  monarch  then  on  the  throne 
of  Russia  to  carry  into  execution,  was  rendered  practicable  by  the  conquests  of 
Ivan  Basilowitz,  and  the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great.  Though  the  capitals  of 
the  two  empires  were  situated  at  the  immense  distance  of  six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy*eight  miles  from  each  other,  and  the  route  lay  for  abover 
four  hundred  miles  through  an  uninhabited  desert  ^BelPs  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p, 
167),  caravans  travelled  from  the  one  to  the  other.  JBut  though  it  had  been 
stipulated,  when  this  intercourse  was  established,  that  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  caravan  should  not  exceed  two  hundred,  and  though  they  were  shut  op 
within  the  walls  of  a  Caravanserai,  during  the  short  time  they  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  Pekin,  and  were  allowed  to  deal  only  with  a  few  merchants,  to  whom 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  them  had  been  granted  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  restraints  and  precautions,  the  jealous  vigilance  with  which  the  Chinese 
government  excludes  foreigners  from  a  free  interooiirse  with  its  subjects,  was 
alarmed,  and  the  admission  of  the  Russian  caravans  into  the  empire  was  soon 
prohibited.  After  various  negotiations,  an  expedient  was  at  length  devised,  by 
which  the  advantages  of  mutual  commerce  were  secured,  without  infringing 
the  cautious  arrangements  of  Chinese  policy.  On  the  boundary  of  the  two 
empires,  two  small  towns  were  built  almost  contiguous,  Kiachta,  inhabited  by 
Russians,  and  Maimatschin,  by  Chinese.  To  these  all  the  marketable  produc- 
tions of  their  respective  countries  are  brought  by  the  subjects  of  each  empire ; 
and  the  furs,  the  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  the  leather,  the  glass,  &c.  of  Russiai 
ar3  exchanged  for  the  silk,  the  cotton,  the  tea,  the  rice,  the  toys,  ftc  of  China. 
By  some  well  judged  concessions  of  the  sovereign  now  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Russia,  whose  enlarged  mind  is  superior  to  the  illiberal  maxims  of  many  of  her 
predecessors,  this  trade  is  rendered  so  flourishing,  that  its  amount  annually  is 
not  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  it  is  the  only  tjnade 
whish  China  carries  on  almost  entirely  by  barter.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  aceount  of 
the  Roasiaa  discovezies^  has  collactad,  with  hia  uual  attfliitimi  aad  diseKar 
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ment,  erery  thing  relative  to  this  branch  ot  trade,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
which  were  little  known  to  Enrope.  Part  ii.  chap.  ii.  iii.  w.  Mor  is  Kiaehta 
the  only  place  where  Russia  receives  Chinese  and  Indian  commodities.  A  con- 
siderable supply  of  both  is  brought  by  caravans  of  independent  Tartars  to  Oren* 
burg,  on  the  river  Jaik  ;  Voyage  de  Pallas,  torn.  i.  p.  355,  &c.;  to  Troitzkaiaf 
on  the  river  Oui,  and  to  other  places  which  I  migh^  mention.  I  have  entered 
into  this  long  detail  cenceming  the  mode  in  which  the  productions  in  India  and 
China  are  circulated  throu^  Russia,  as  it  affords  the  most  striking  instance,  I 
know,  of  the  great  extent  to  which  valuable  commodities  may  be  conveyed  by 
land  cairiage. 

Note  [56].  Sbct.  IV.  p.  63. 

The  only  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards  the  South,  by 
any  of  the  ancient  commercial  states  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  that  of  Hanno«- 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  republic  of  Carthage.  As  the  situation  of  that  city, 
so  much  nearer  the  Straits  than  Tyre,  Alexandria,  and  the  other  seats  of  ancient 
trade  which  have  been  mentioned,  gave  it  more  immediate  access  to  the  ocean ; 
that  circumstance,  together  with  the  various  settlements  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  made  in  different  provinces  of  Spain,  naturally  suggested  to  them 
this  enterprise,  and  afforded  them  the  prospect  of  considerable  advantages  front 
its  success.  The  voyage  of  Hanno,  instead  of  invalidating,  seems  to  confirm 
the  justness  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  given  why  no  similar  attempt  war 
made  by  the  other  commercial  states  in  the  Mediterranean. 

NoTB  [56].   Sect.  IV.  p.  64. 

Thouoh  the  intelligent  aothors  whom  I  have  quoted,  considered  this  voyage 
of  the  Phoenicians  as  fabulous,  Herodotus  mentions  a  circumstance  concerning 
it,  which  seems  to  prove  that  it  had  really  been  performed.  ^*  The  PhoBnicians,"^ 
says  he,  **  affirmed  that,  in  sailing  round  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
huid,  which  to  me  appears  not  to  be  credible,  though  it  may  be  deemed  so  by 
others."  Lib.  iv.  c.  42.  This,  it  is  certain,  mast  have  happened,  if  they  really 
accomplished  such  a  voyage.  The  science  of  astronomy,  however,  was  in  that 
early  period  so  imperfect,  that  it  was  by  experience  only  that  the  FhoenicianE 
eould  come  at  the  knowledge  of  this  fact ;  they  durst  nqt,  without  this,  have 
ventured  to  assert  what  would  have  appeared  to  be  an  improbable  fictiour 
Even  after  what  they  related,  Herodotus  disbelieved  it. 

Note  [57].  Sect.  IV.  p.  67. 

NoTWiTnsTAifDiNO  thls  increasing  demand  for  the  productions  of  India,  it  ig 
remarkable  that  during  the  sixteenth  century,  some  commodities,  which  are  now- 
the  chief  articles  of  impoxtation  from  the  East,  were  either  altogether  unknown, 
or  of  little  account.  Tea,  the  importation  of  which  at  present  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  production  of  the  East,  has  not  been  in  general  use  in  any  coun- 
try of  Europe  a  full  century;  and  yet,  during  that  short  period,  from  some 
singular  caprice  of  taste,  or  power  of  fkshion,  the  infusion  of  a  leaf  brought 
from  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  earth,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps  the  highest 
praise  to  say,  that  it  is  innoxious,  has  become  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  passion  for  it  descends  from  the  most  elevated 
to  the  lowest  orders  in  society.  In  1785,  it  was  computed  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  tea  imported  into  Europe  from  China  was  about  nineteen  millions  of 
pounds,  of  which  it  is  conjectured,  that  twelve  millions  were  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  dominions  depending  upon  it  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  for 
1784  and  1785,  p.  156.  In  1789,  twenty-one  millions  of  pounds  were  imported. 
The  porcelain  of  China,  now  as  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe  as  if  it  were 
of  domestic  manufacture,  was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  Marco  Polo  is  the 
first  among  the  modems  who  mentions  it.  The  Portuguese  began  to  import  it 
not  long  after  their  first  voyage  to  China,  A.  D.  1517 ;  but  it  was  a  considerable 
time  bdbre  the  use  of  it  became  extensive. 

Note  [58].  p.  75. 

AocoRDiifo  to  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  the  Indians  are  said  to  be  divided 
fakto  seven  tribes  or  oasts.    Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1039.  C.  kt*    Diod.  Sicnl.  Ilk  i 
Vol.  m^K 
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p.  153,  Ice  Arrian.  India  c.  10.  They  were  led  into  Hub  error,  it  is  probaUs, 
by  considering  some  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  casts,  as  if  they  had  been  a  dis- 
tinct independent  order.  But  that  there  were  no  more  than  four  original  casts 
we  learn  nom  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  best  informed  modem  trayellers. 
A  most  distinct  account  of  Uiese  we  hare  in  ^  La  Porte  Ouverte,  ou  La  vraye 
Representation  de  la  Vie,  des  Moeurs,  de  la  Religion,  et  du  Service  des  Brah  • 
mines  qui  demeurent  sur  les  Costes  de  Choromandel,"  &c.  This  was  compiled 
before  the  middle  of  last  century,  by  Abraham  Roger,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Pullicate.  By  gaining  the  confidence  of  an  intelligent  Bralimin,  he 
acquired  information  concerning  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Indians,  more 
authentic  and  extensive  than  was  known  to  Europeans  prior  to  the  late  transla- 
tions  from  the  Sanakreet  language.  I  mention  this  book  because  it  seems  to  be 
less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  There  remains  now  no  doubt  with  respect 
either  to  the  number  or  the  functions  of  the  casts,  as  both  are  ascertained  from 
the  most  ancient  and  sacred  books  o£  the  Hindoos,  and  confirmed  by  the 
accounts  of  their  own  institutions,  given  by  Brahmins  eminent  for  their  learning. 
According  to  them,  the  different  casts  proceeded  firom  Brahma,  the  immediate 
agent  of  the  creation  under  the  Supreme  Power,  in  the  following  manner,  which 
establishes  both  the  rank  which  they  were  to  hold,  and  the  ofiice  which  they 
were  required  to  perform. 

The  BrafumtL,  from  the  mouth  (wisdom) :  To  pray,  to  read,  to  instruct. 

The  Cheheiree,  from  the  arms  (strength):  To  draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  to 
govern. 

The  Biee^  from  the  belly  or  thighs  (nourishment) :  To  provide  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  by  agriculture  and  traffic. 

Thd  SoodtTy  from  the  feet  (subjection) :  To  labour,  to  serve. 

The  prescribed  occupations  of  all  these  classes  are  essential  in  a  weQ  reg'u- 
lated  state.  Subordinate  to  them  is  a  fifVh,  or  adventitious  class,  denominated 
Burrun  Sunkur^  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  an  unlawful  union  between  per- 
sons of  different  casts.  These  are  mostly  dealers  in  petty  articles  of  retail  trade. 
Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  laws,  p.  xlvi.  and  xcix.  This  adventitious  class 
is  not  mentioned,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  European  author.  The  distinction 
was  too  nice  to  be  observed  by  them,  and  they  seem  to  consider  the  members 
of  this  cast  as  belonging  to  the  Sooder.  Besides  these  acknowledged  casts, 
there  is  a  race  of  unhappy  men,  denominated,  on  the  Coromandel  coas^  PaHart^ 
and  in  other  parts  of  India,  Chandalat.  These  are  outcasts  from  their  original 
order,  who  by  their  misconduct  have  forfeited  all  the  privileges  of  it.  Their 
condition  is,  undoubtedly,  the  lowest  degradation  of  human  nature.  No  person 
of  any  cast  will  have  the  least  communication  with  them.  Sonnerat,  torn.  L 
p.  55,  56,  If  a  Pariar  approach  a  J^ayr^  i.  €.  a  warrior  of  high  cast,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  he  may  put  him  to  death  with  impunity.  Water  or  milk  are 
considered  as  defiled  even  by  their  shadow  passing  over  them,  and  cannot  be 
used  until  they  are  purified.  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  243.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  words  to  express  the  sensation  of  vileness  that  the  name  of  Pariar  or 
Chandala,  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo.  Every  Hindoo  who  violates  the 
rules  or  institutions  of  his  cast,  sinks  into  this  degraded  situation.  This  it  is 
which  renders  Hindoos  so  resolute  in  adhering  to  the  institutions  of  their  tribe, 
because  the  loss  of  cast  is  to  them  the  loss  oi  all  human  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility ;  and  is  a  punishment  beyond  comparison  more  severe  than  excommunica- 
tion in  the  most  triumphal  period  of  papal  power. 

The  four  original  casts  are  named,  and  their  functions  described,  in  the  Maha- 
barat,  the  most  ancient  book  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  higher  authority  than  any 
with  which  Europeans  are  hitherto  acquainted.  Baghvat-Geeta,  p^  130.  The 
same  distinction  of  casts  was  known  to  the  author  of  Heeto-pades,  another 
work  of  considerable  antiquity,  translated  from  the  Sanskreet,  p.  251. 

The  mention  of  one  circumstance  respiting  the  distinction  of  casts  has  been 
omitted  in  the  text.  Though  the  line  of  separation  be  so  drawn  as  to  render 
the  ascent  from  an  inferior  to  a  higher  caM  ah^lutely  impossible,  and  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  most  enormous  impiety,  if  one  in  a  lower  order  should  presume 
to  perform  any  function  belonging  to  those  of  a  supeiior  capt ;  yet  in  certain 
cases  the  Pundits  declare  it  to  be  lawful  for  persons  of  a  high  class  to  exercise 
some  of  the  oocupations  allotted  to  a  class  below  their  own^  without  losing  their 
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CMt  by  doini;  so.  Pref.  of  Pandits  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  LawB,  p.  100. 
Aocordingly  we  find  firahmins  employed  in  the  service  of  their  Piinces,  not 
only  as  ministore  of  state,  Orme's  Fra^ents,  p.  207,  but  in  subordinate  stations. 
Most  of  the  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  army  of  Seveagi,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  state,  were  Brahmins,  and  some  of  them  Pimdits  or  learned  Brah- 
mins, ibid,  p  97.  Hurry  Punt  and  Purseram  Bhow,  who  commanded  th^ 
Mahratta  forces,  which  acted  in  conjimction  with  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
against  Tippoo  Saib,  were  Brahmins.  Many  Seapoys  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  particularly  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  are  of  the  Brah- 
min cast. 

Another  fact  concerning  the  cast  deserves  notice.  An  immense  number  of 
pilgrims,  amounting  in  some  years  to  more  than  150,000,  visit  the  Pagoda  of 
Jfaggernaut  in  Orissa  (one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  revered  places  of  Hin- 
doo worship),  at  the  time  of  the  annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  deity  to  whoiA 
the  temple  is  consecrated.  The  members  of  all  the  four  casts  are  allowed  pro- 
miscuously to  approach  the  altar  of  the  idol,  and  seating  themselves  without 
distinction,  eat  indiscriminately  of  the  same  food.  This  seems  to  indicate  some 
remembrance  of  a  state  prior  to  the  institutions  of  casts,  when  all  men  were 
considered  as  equal.  I  have  not  such  information  as  enables  me  to  account  for 
a  practice  so  repugnant  to  the  first  ideas  and  principles  of  the  Hindoos,  either 
sacred  or  civil.  S^rnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  102.  Tavernier,  book  ii  c.  9.  Anquetil« 
Disc.  Prelim,  p.  81.     Sketches,  p.  96. 

Some  of  my  readers  must  have  observed  that  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
numerous  orders  of  Indian  devotees,  to  all  of  whom  European  writers  gave  the 
appellation  o(  Faquirs;  a  name  by  which  the  Mahomedans  distinguish  fanatical 
monks  of  their  own  religion.  The  light  in  which  I  have  viewed  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  did  not  render  it  necessary  that  I  should  consider 
the  Indian  Faquirs  particularly.  Their  number,  the  rigour  of  their  mortifica-* 
tions,  the  excruciating  penances  which  they  voluntarily  undergo,  and  the  high 
opinion  which  the  people  entertain  of  their  sanctity,  have  struck  all  travellers 
who  had  visited  India,  and  their  descriptions  of  them  are  well  known.  The 
powerful  influence  of  enthusiasm,  the  love  of  distinction,  and  the  desire  of 
obtaining  some  portion  of  that  reverence  and  those  honours  which  the  Brah- 
mins are  bom  to  enjoy,  may  account  for  all  the  extraordinary  things  which  they 
do  and  suffer.  One  particular  concerning  them  merits  notice.  This  order  of 
devotees  appears  to  have  been  very  ancient  in  India.  The  description  of  the 
Germanic  which  Strabo  takes  from  Megasthenes,  applies,  almost  in  every  cir-« 
cumstance,  to  the  modern  Faquirs.    Lib.  xv.  1040.  B 

NoteJ[69].  p.  76. 

What  I  have  asserted  in  the  text  is  in  general  well  founded.  It  is  the  opf^ 
nion,  however,  of  gentlemen  who  have  seen  much  of  India,  and  who  observed 
all  they  saw  with  a  discerning  eye,  that  the  conquests  both  of  the  Mahomedans 
and  of  the  Europeans  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives.  They  imagine  that  the  dress  which  the  Hindoos  now  wear,  the 
turban,  the  jummah,  and  long  drawers  is  an  imitation  of  that  worn  by  their 
Mahomedan  conquerors.  The  ancient  dress  of  the  Indians,  as  described  by 
Arrian,  Hist.  Indic.  c.  16.  was  a  muslin  cloth  thrown  loosely  about  their 
shoulders,  a  muslin  shirt  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  their  beards 
were  dyed  various  colours ;  which  ia  not  the  same  with  that  used  at  present. 
The  custom  of  secluding  women,  and  the  strictness  with  which  they  are  con- 
fined, is  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mahomedans.  This 
supposition  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  drama  of  Sacontala,  translated 
from  the  Sanskreet.  In  that  play  several  female  characters  are  introduced,  who 
mingle  in  society,  and  converse  as  fireely  with  men  as  women  are  accustomed 
to  do  in  Europe.  The  author,  we  may  presume,  describes  the  manners,  and 
adheres  to  the  customs  of  his  own  age.  But  while  I  mention  this  remark,  it  is 
proper  likewise  to  observe,  that,  firom  a  passage  in  Strabo,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  that  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  women  in  India  were  guarded 
with  the  same  jealous  attention  as  at  present.  "  When  their  Princes  ^says  he, 
copying  Megasthenes),  set  out  upon  a  public  hunt,  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Qieir  women,  bat  along  the  road  in  which  they  travel,  ropes  are 
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irtretclied  on  each  tide,  and  if  any  man  approach  near  to  them,  he  is  instantly 
put  to  death."  Lib.  zv.  p.  1037.  A.  In  some  parts  of  India,  where  the  origind 
manners  of  the  people  may  be  supposed  to  subsist  in  ^atest  purity,  particn- 
larly  in  the  high  country  towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  women  of  rank 
reside  in  private  apartments,  secluded  from  society.  Forster^s  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  228.  Women  even  of  the  Brahmin  cast  appear  in  the  streets  without  a  veiJ ; 
and  it  is  only,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  houses  of  persons  of  high  rank  or  great 
opulence,  that  a  distinct  quarter  or  haram  is  allotted  to  the  women.  The  influ- 
ence of.  European  manners  begins  to  be  apparent  among  the  Hindoos  who  reside 
in  the  town  of  Calcutta.  Some  of  them  drive  about  in  English  chariots,  sit 
upon  chairs,  and  furnish  their  houses  with  mirrors.  Many  circumstances  might 
be  mentioned,  were  this  the  proper  place,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  this  spirit  of  imitation. 

Note  [60].  p.  76. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  exactly  the  ideas  of  an  intelligent  Asiatic  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  Europeans  on  this  subject.  ^*  In  reflecting,"  says  he, 
^  upon  the  poverty  of  Turan  [the  countries  bevond  the  Ozus]  and  Arabia,  I 
was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  reason  why  these  countries  have  never  been 
able  to  retain  wealth,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  daily  increasing  in  Indostan. 
Timour  carried  into  Turan  the  riches  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Indostan,  but  they 
are  all  dissipated ;  and  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  four  Caliphs,  Turkey, 
Persia,  part  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Spain,  were  their  tributaries ;  but 
still  they  were  not  rich.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  dissipation  of  the  riches 
of  a  state  must  have  happened,  either  from  eztraordinaij  drains,  or  from  some 
defect  in  the  government.  Indostan  has  been  frequently  plundered  by  /breign 
invaders,  and  not  one  of  its  Kings  ever  gained  for  it  any  acquisition  of  wealth ; 
neither  has  the  country  many  mines  of  gold  and  nlver,  and  yet  Indostan  abouadi 
in  money  and  every  other  kind  of  wealth.  The  abundance  of  specie  is 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  large  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  ships  of 
Europe,  and  other  nations,  many  of  whom  bring  ready  money  in  exchange  for 
the  manufactures  and  natural  productions  of  the  country,  if  this  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  prosperous  state  of  Indostan,  it  must  be  owing  to  the  peculiar 
blessing  of  Qod."  Memoirs  of  Kojeh  Abdulkureem,  a  Cashmeerian  of  distinc- 
tion, p.  42. 

Note  [61].  p.  78. 

That  the  monarchs  of  India  were  the  sole  proprietors  of  land,  is  asserted  in 
most  explicit  terms  by  the  ancients.  The  people  (say  they)  pay  a  land  tax  to 
their  kings,  because  the  whole  kingdom  is  regal  property.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p. 
1030.  A.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  "p.  153.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  India.  In  all 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  the  sole  property  of  land  seems  to  be  vested 
in  the  sovereign  as  lord  paramount.  According  to  Chardin,  this  is  the  state  of 
property  in  Persia,  and  lands  were  let  by  the  monarch  to  the  farmers  who  cul- 
tivated them,  on  conditions  nearly  resembling  those  granted  to  the  Indian 
Ryots.  Voyages,  tom.  iii.  p.  339,  kc.  4to.  M.  Volney  gives  a  similar  account 
of  the  tenure  by  which  lands  are  held  in  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Voy.  en  Syrie,  &c.  tom.  u.  p.  369,  Sec,  The  precise  mode, 
however,  in  which  the  Ryots  of  Indostan  held  their  possessions,  is  a  circum- 
stance in  its  ancient  and  political  constitution,  with  respect  to  which,  gentle- 
men of  superior  discernment,  who  have  resided  long  in  the  country,  and  filled 
some  of  the  highest  stations  in  government,  have  formed  very  different  opinions. 
Some  have  imagined  that  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  sovereign  to  villages 
or  small  communities,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  under  the  direction  of  thev 
own  chiefs  or  headsmen,  laboured  it  in  conunon,  and  divided  the  produce  of  it 
among  them  in  certain  proportions.  Descript.  de  Tlnd.  par  M.  Bemouilli,  tom. 
it  p.  223,  &c.  Others  maintain  that  the  property  of  land  has  been  transferred 
from  the  crown  to  hereditary  officers  of  great  eminence  and  power,  denominated 
Zemindart^  who  collect  the  rents  from  the  Ryots,  and  parcel  out  the  lands 
among  them.  Others  contend  that  the  office  of  the  Zemindars,  is  temporary 
and  ministerial,  that  they  are  merely  collectors  of  revenue,  removeable  at  plea- 
sore,  and  the  tenure  by  which  the  Ryots  hold  their  posrossibns  is  d«riv«d  ii 
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diately  from  the  soyereign.  This  last  opinion  is  supported  with  great  ability 
by  Mr.  Gtant^  in  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Zemindarj  Tenures,  in  the 
landed  Property  of  Bengal,  he.  This  question  still  continues  to  be  agitated  in 
Bengal ;  and  such  plausible  arguments  have  been  produced  in  support  of  the 
different  opinions,  that  although  it  be  a  point  extremely  interesting,  as  the 
future  system  of  British  finance  in  India  appears  likely  to  hinge,  in  an  essential 
degree,  upon  it,  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Inua,  have  not  been 
able  to  form  a  final  and  satisfactory  opinion  on  this  subject.  Captain  Kirk- 
patrick's  Introd.  to  the  Institutes  of  Ghazan  Khan,  New  Asiatic  MisceL  No.  II. 
p.  130.  Though  the  sentiments  of  the  Committee  of  Revenue,  composed  of 
persons  eminent  for  their  abilities,  lean  to  a  conclusion  against  the  hereditary 
right  of  the  Zemindars  in  the  soil,  yet  the  Supreme  Council,  in  the  year  1786, 
declined,  for  good  reasons,  to  give  any  decisive  judgment  on  a  subject  of  such 
magnitude. — This  note  was  sent  to  the  press  before  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 

f»eruse  Mr.  Rouse's  ingenious  and  instructive  Dissertation  concerning  the 
anded  Property  of  Bengal.  In  it  he  adopts  an  opinion  contrary  to  tStl  of 
Mr.  Grant,  and  maintains,  with  that  candour  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  which 
are  always  conspicuous  where  there  is  no  other  object  in  view  but  the  discovery 
of  truth,  that  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal  possess  their  landed  property  by  here- 
ditary right.  Were  I  possessed  of  such  knowledge,  either  of  the  state  of  India, 
or  of  the  system  of  administration  established  there,  as  would  be  requisite  for 
comparing  these  different  theories,  and  determining  which  of  them  merits  the 
preference,  the  subject  of  my  researches  does  not  render  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  such  a  disquisition.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  state  of  landed  property 
in  India,  might  be  greatly  illustrated  by  an  accurate  comparison  of  it  with  the 
nature  of  feudal  tenures  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  there  might  be  traced  there  a 
succession  of  changes  taking  place  in  much  the  same  order  as  has  been  observed 
in  Europe,  from  which  it  might  appear,  that  the  possession  of  land  was  granted 
at  first  during  pleasure,  afterwards  for  life,  and  at  length  became  perpetual  and 
hereditary  property.  But  even  under  this  last  form,  when  land  ia  acquired 
either  by  purchase  or  inheritance,  the  manner  in  which  the  right  of  property  is 
confirmed  and  rendered  complete,  in  Europe,  by  a  Charter  in  India,  by  a  Sun^ 
nud  from  the  sovereign,  seems  to  point  out  what  was  its  original  state.  Accord- 
ing to  each  of  the  theories  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  tenure  and  condition  of 
the  Ryots  nearly  resembled  the  description  which  I  have  given  of  them.  Their 
state,  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  intelligent  observers,  is  as  happy  and  inde- 
pendent as  fiUls  to  the  lot  of  any  race  of  men  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  parts  of  India  was  very  imperfect,  represent  the  fourth  part  of  the 
annual  produce  of  land  as  the  general  average  of  rent  paid  to  the  sovereign. 
Upon  the  authority  of  a  popular  author,  who  flourished  in  India  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  we  may  conclude  that  the  sixth  part  of  the  people's  income  was 
in  his  time  the  usual  portion  of  the  sovereign.  Sacontala,  Act  V.  p.  53.  It  is 
now  known  that  what  the  sovereign  receives  from  land  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  is  regulated  by  the  fertility  or,  barrenness  of  the 
soil,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  abundance  or  scarci^  of  water,  and  many 
other  obvious  circumstances.  By  the  account  given  of  it,  I  should  imagine 
that,  in  some  districts,  it  has  been  raised  beyond  its  due  proportion.  One  cir- 
cumstance with  respect  to  the  administration  of  revenue  in  Bengal  merits  notice, 
as  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  Emperor  Akber,  the  wisdom  of  whose 
government  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  celebrate.  A  general  and  regular 
assessment  of  revenue  in  Bengal  was  formed  in  his  reign.  All  the  lands  were 
then  valued,  and  the  rent  of  each  inhabitant  and  of  each  village  ascertained, 
A  regular  gradation  of  accounts  was  established.  The  rents  of  the  different 
inhabitants  who  lived  in  one  neighbourhood  being  collected  together,  formed 
the  account  of  a  village ;  the  rents  of  several  villages  being  next  collected  into 
one  view,  formed  the  accounts  of  a  lar^r  portion  of  land.  The  aggregate  of 
these  accounts  exhibited  the  rent  of  a  district,  and  the  sum  total  of  uie  rente  of 
all  the  districts  in  Bengal,  formed  the  account  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  pro* 
▼ince.  From  the  reign  of  Akber  to  the  goyemment  of  Jaffeer  Ali  Cawn,  A.D, 
1757,  the  annual  amount  of  reyenue,  and  the  modes  of  levying  it,  oontinaed 
with  little  variation.    But  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  which  he  had  stipalated  to 
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paj  the  English  on  his  elevation,  he  departed  from  the  wise  arrangements  of 
Akber ;  manj  new  modes  of  assessment  were  introduced,  and  exactions  mol- 
tiplied. 

Note  [62].  p.  79. 

I  SHALL  mention  only  one  instance  of  their  attention  to  this  useful  regulation 
of  police.  Lahore,  in  the  Panjab,  is  (distant  from  Agra,  the  andent  capital  of 
Indostan,  five  hundred  miles.  Along  each  side  of  the  road,  between  these  two 
great  cities,  there  is  planted  a  continued  row  of  shady  trees,  forming  an  avenue, 
to  which  (whether  we  consider  its  extent,  its  beauty,  or  utility  in  a  hot  climate) 
there  is  nothi^  similar  in  any  country.    Rennell's  Memoir,  p.  69. 

NoTK  [63].  p.  80. 

We  cannot  place  the  equitable  and  mild  government  of  Akber  in  a  point  of 
view  more  advantageous  than  by  contrasting  it  with  the  conduct  of  other 
Mahomedan  princes.  In  no  country  did  this  contrast  ever  appear  more  striking 
than  in  India.  In  the  thousandth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Mahmud  of  Ghazna, 
to  whose  dominion  were  subjected  the  same  countries  which  formed  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  invaded  Indostan.  Every  step  of  his  progress  in  it  was 
marked  with  blood  and  desolation.  The  most  celebrated  Pagodas,. the  ancient 
monuments  of  Hindoo  devotion  and  magnificence,  were  destroyed,  the  ministers 
of  religion  were  massacred,  and  with  undistinguisbing  ferocity  the  country  was 
laid  waste,  and  the  cities  were  plundered  and  burnt  About  four  hundred  yean 
afler  Mahmud,  Timur  or  Tamerlane,  a  conqueror  of  high  fame,  turned  his  irre- 
sistible arms  againt  Indostan ;  and  though  bom  in  an  age  more  improved,  he 
not  only  equalled,  but  often  so  far  surpassed  the  cruel  deeds  of  Mahmud,  na  to 
be  justly  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  the  '^  Destroying  Prince,"  which 
was  given  to  him  by  the  Hindoos,  the  undeserving  victims  of  his  rage.  A  rapid 
but  striking  description  of  their  devastations  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Orme's  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Establishments  made  by  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  in  Indo* 
Stan.  A  more  full  account  of  them  is  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  646 ; 
vol.  vi.  p.  339,  &c.  The  arrogant  contempt  with  which  bigoted  Mahomedans 
view  all  the  nations  who  have  not  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  will 
account  for  the  unrelenting  rigour  of  Mahmud  and  Timur  towards  the  Hindoos, 
and  greatly  enhances  the  merit  of  the  tolerant  spirit  and  moderation  with  which 
Akber  governed  his  subjects.  What  impression  the  mild  administration  of 
Akber  made  upon  the  Hindoos,  we  learn  from  a  beautiful  letter  of  Jesswant 
Sing,  Rajah  of  Joudpore,  to  Aurengzebe,  his  fanatical  and  persecuting  suc- 
cessor. ^  Tour  royal  ancestor,  Akber,  whose  throne  is  now  in  heaven,  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  this  empire  in  equity  and  firm  security  for  the  space  of 
fifty-two  years,  preserving  every  tribe  of  men  in  ease  and  happiness ;  whether 
they  were  followers  of  Jesus  or  of  Moses,  of  David  or  of  Mahomed  ;  were  they 
Brahmins,  were  they  of  the  sect  of  Dharins,  which  denies  the  eternity  of  matter, 
or  of  that  which  ascribes  the  existence  of  the  world  to  chance,  they  all  equally 
enjoyed  his  countenance  and  favour ;  insomuch  that  his  people,  in  gratitude  for 
the  indiscriminate  protection  which  he  afforded  them,  distinguished  him  by  the 

appellation  of  Juggot  Grotr,  Guardian  of  Mankind. ^If  your  majesty  places 

any  faith  in  those t>ooks,  by  distinction  called  divine,  you  will  there  be  instructed 
that  God  is  the  God  of  all  mankind,  not  the  God  of  Mahomedans  alone.  The 
Pagan  and  the  Mussulman  are  equally  in  his  presence.  Distinctions  of  colours 
are  of  his  ordination.  It  is  he  who  gives  existence.  In  your  temples,  to  his 
Name, the  voice  is  raised  in  prayer;  in  a  house  of  images,  where  the  bell  is 
shaken,  still  He  is  the  object  of  adoration.  To  vilify  the  religion  and  customs 
of  other  men,  is  to  set  at  nought  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty.  When  we  deface 
a  t)icture,  we  naturally  incur  the  resentment  of  the  painter ;  and  justly  has  the 
poet  said,  *  Presume  not  to  arraign  or  to  scrutinize  the  various  works  of  Power 
Divine.'"  For  this  valuable  communication  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Orme. 
Fragments,  notes,  p.  xcvii.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  read 
this  letter  in  the  original,  that  the  translation  is  not  only  faithful  but  elegant. 

Note  [64].  p.  83. 

I  have  not  attempted  a  descripjtion  of  any  subterraneoos  exoavatioBB  bill 
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thofle  of  £lephanta,  becaose  none  of  them  have  been  to  often  yieited,  or  ao  care- 
fully  inapected.    In  several  parts  of  India,  there  are,  however,  stupendoos 
works  of  a  similar  nature.    The  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  excavations  in 
the  island  of  Salsetta  are  sach,  that  the  artists  employed  by  Governor  Boon  to 
make  drawings  of  them,  asserted  that  it  would  require  the  labour  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  for  forty  years  to  finish  them.    Archeologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  336.    Loose 
as  this  mode  of  estimation  may  be,  it  conveys  an  idea  of  the  impression  which 
the  view  of  them  made  upon  his  mind.    The  Pagodas  of  Ellore,  eighteen  miles 
from  Aurungabad,  are  likewise  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  if  they  do  not 
equal  those  of  Elephanta  and  Salsetta  in  magnitude,  they  surpass  them  far  in 
their  extent  and  number.    M.  Thevenot,  who  first  gave  any  description  of  these 
singular  mansions,  asserts,  that  for  above  two  leagues  all  round  the  mountain, 
noUiing  is  to  be  seen  but  Pagodas.    Voy.  part  iii.  chap.  44.    They  were 
examined  at  a  greater  leisure  and  with  more  attention  by  M.  Anquetil  du 
Perron ;  but  as  his  long  description  of  them  is  not  accompanied  with  any  plan 
or  drawing,  I  cannot  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole.    It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  the  works  of  a  powerful  people,  and  among  the  innumerable 
figures  in  sculpture,  with  which  the  walls  are  covered,  all  the  present  objects  of 
Hindoo  worship,  may  be  distinguished.    Zend-avesta,  Disc.  Prelim,  p.  233. 
There  are  remarkable  excavations  in  a  mountain  at  Mavalipuram,  near  Madras. 
This  mountain  is  well  known  on  the  Coromandel  coast  by  the  name  of  the 
Seven  Pagodas.    A  good  description  of  the  works  there,  which  are  magnificent 
and  of  high  antiquity,  is  given  in  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  145,  &c.    Manj 
other  instances  of  similar  works  might  be  produced,  if  it  were  necessary.   What 
I  have  asserted,  p.  207,  concerning  the  elegance  of  some  of  the  ornaments  in 
Indian  buildings,  is  confirmed  by  Colonel  Call,  chief  engineer  at  Madras,  who 
urges  this  as  a  proof  of  the  early  and  high  civilization  of  the  Indians.    It  may 
safely  be  pronounced,  says  he,  that  no  part  of  the  world  has  more  marks  of  anti- 
quity for  arts,  sciences,  and  civilization,  than  the  peninsula  of  India,  firom  the 
Ganges  to  Cape  Comorin.    I  think  the  carvings  on  some  of  the  Pagodas  and 
Choultries,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  work,  exceed  any  thing  executed 
nowadays,  not  only  for  the  delicacy  of  the  chisel,  but  the  expense  or  construc- 
tion, considering,  in  many  instances,  to  what  distances  the  component  parts 
were  carried,  and  to  what  heights  raised.    Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixii. 
p.  354.    I  am  happy  to  find  my  idea,  that  the  first  temples  erected  by  the  Hin- 
doos, were  formed  upon  the  model  of  those  caverns  in  which  the  rights  of  reli- 
S'on  were  originally  celebrated,  confirmed   and  more  fully  unfolded  by  Mr. 
edges.    In  a  short  dissertation  on  the  primitive  standard  or  prototvpe  of  the 
different  styles  of  architecture,  viz.  the  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Moorish,  Gothic, 
and  Chinese,  he  has  examined  and  illustrated  thai  curious  subject  with  great 
ingenuity.    Trarels  in  India,  p.  03—77. 

Note  [65].  p.  84. 

IffMA,  says  Strabo,  produces  a  variety  of  substances,  which  aye  the  most 
admirable  colours.  That  the  Indietan^  which  produced  the  beautiful  blue  colour, 
is  the  same  with  the  Indigo  of  the  modems,  we  may  conclude  not  only  firom  the 
resemblance  of  the  name,  and  the  similarity  of  the  efifects,  but  from  the  descrip- 
tion pven  by  Pliny,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text.  He  knew 
that  It  was  a  preparation  of  a  vegetable  substance,  though  he  was  ill  informed 
both  concerning  the  plant  itself,  and  the  process  by  which  it  was  fitted  for  use ; 
which  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  we  recollect  the  account  formerly  given 
of  the  strange  ignorance  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  prepara- 
tion of  silk.  From  the  colour  of  Indigo,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  imported, 
it  is  denominated  by  some  authors,  Atramentum  Indieum^  and  Jndieum  J^igrvm^ 
Salmas.  Exercit.  p.  180,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  last  of  these  names,  among 
the  articles  of  importation  from  India.  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  22.  The  colour 
of  the  modem  Indigo,  when  undiluted,  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  Indicnm, 
being  so  intensely  coloured  as  to  appear  black.  Delaval's  Experim.  Inquiry 
into  the  Cause  of  the  Changes  of  Colours,  Pref.  p.  xxiii.  Indigo  is  the  prin- 
cipal dye*stuff  used  by  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  that 
island ;  but  the  mode  of  preparing  it  dilTers  fh>m  that  which  is  common  among 
the  people  of  ludostan.    Marsden*  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  77.    There  has  been 
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Jittolj  found  in  the  Circar  of  Rajamondrfr,  a  new  species  of  Indigo,  denominated 

the  Tree  Indigo^  which,  as  it  grows  wild  and  in  great  abundance,  promises  to  be 

a  discovery  of  considerable  use.    Oriental  Repertory,  No.  1.  p.  39,  &c     The 

OuM  Lacea^  used  in  dyeing  a  red  colour,  was  likewise  known  to  the  ancients, 

and  by  the  same  name  which  it  now  bears.    Salmas.  Exerdt  p.  810.     This 

▼aluable  snbstance,  of  such  extensiTe  utility  in  painting,  dyeing,  japanning. 

Tarnishing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing  wax,  is  the  production  m  a  y/exj 

minute  insect    These  insects  fix  themselves  upon  the  succulent  extremitieB  of 

the  branches  of  certain  trees,  and  are  soon  glued  to  the  place  on  which  they 

settle,  by  a  thick  pellucid  liquid  which  exudes  from  their  bodies,  the  gradual 

accumulation  of  which  forms  a  complete  cell  for  each  insect,  which  is  the  tomb 

of  the  parent,  and  the  birthplace  of  iti  offspring.    This  glutinous  substance, 

with  which  the  branches  of  trees  are  entirely  covered,  is  the  Gum-Lacca.    An 

account  of  its  formation,  nature,  and  use,  is  given  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  voL  IxxL 

part  ii.  p.  374,  in  a  concise,  accurate,  and  satisfactory  manner.    Some  carious 

observations  upon  this  insect  are  published  by  Mr.  Roxburgh,  who  cultivates  the 

study  of  Natural  History  in  India,  with  great  assiduity  and  success.     Asiatic 

Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  361.    It  is  remarkable  that  Ctesiss  seems  to  have 

received  an  account  tolerably  distinct  of  the  insect  by  which  the  Gum  Laoca  is 

produced,  and  celebrates  the  beauty  of  the  colour  which  it  dies.    Exoerpta  ex 

Indic.  ad.  calc.    Herodot.  edit.    Wesseling,  p.  830.    Indian  Dyere  was  the 

ancient  name  of  those  who  dyed  either  the  fine  blue  or  the  fine  red,  which  points 

out  the  country  whence  the  materials  they  used  were  brought.    Salmas.  ib.  p. 

810.    From  their  dyeing  cotton  stufis  with  different  colours,  it  i»  evident  that 

the  ancient  Indians  must  have  made  some  considerable  proficiency  in  chemical 

knowledge.    Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  ii;  i  42,  gives  an  account  of  this  art  as  far  as  it 

wss  known  anciently.    It  is  predaely  the  same  with  that  now  practised  in  calico 

printing. 

NoTB  [66].  p.  88. 

As  Sanskreet  literatare  iB  altogether  a  new  acquisition  to  Europe,  Baghvat- 
Geeta,  the  first  translation  from  that  language,  having  been  published  so  late 
as  A.  D.  1786,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  my  inquiries,  and 
may  afford  entertainment  to  some  of  my  readers,  after  having  reviewed  in  the 
text,  with  a  greater  degree  of  critical  attention,  the  two  Sanskreet  works  most 
worthy  of  notice,  to  give  here  a  succinet  account  of  other  compositions  in 
that  tongue,  with  which  we  have  been  made  acquainted.    The  extensive  use  of 
the  Sanskreet  language,  is  a  circumstance  which  merits  particular  attention. 
*^  The  grand  source  of  bdian  literature*'  (says  Mr.  Halhed,  the  first  EngUshmaa 
who  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Sanskreet),  ^  the  parent  of  almost  every  dia- 
lect from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  China  seas,  is  the  Sanskreet,  a  language  of 
the  most  venerable  and  unfathomable  antiquity ;  which,  although  at  present  shut 
np  in  the  libraries  of  Brahinins,  and  appropriated  solely  to  the  records  of  their 
religion,  appears  to  have  been  current  over  most  of  the  Oriental  worid  ;  and 
traces  of  its  original  extent  may  still  be  discovered  in  almost  every  district  of 
Asia.    I  have  been  often  astonished  to  find  the  similitude  of  Sanskreet  words 
with  those  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  those  not 
in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which  the  mutuation  of  refined  arts  and 
improved  n^anners  might  have  occasionally  introduced,  but  in  the  groundwork 
of  language,  in  monosyllables,  in  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  appellatioos 
of  such  things  as  would  be  first  discriminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civili- 
zation.   The  resemblance  which  may  be  observed  in  the  characters  on  the 
medals  and  signets  of  various  districts  of  Asia,  the  light  which  they  reciprocsUy 
reflect  upon  each  other,  and  the  general  analogy  which  they  all  bear  to  the 
same  grand  prototype,  sfford  another  ample  field  for  curiosity.    The  coins  of 
Assum,  Napaul,  Cashmeere,  and  many  other  kingdoms,  are  all  stunped  with 
Sanskreet  characters,  and   mostly  .contain  allusions  to  the  old  Sanskreet 
mythology.    The  same  conformity  I  have  observed  on  the  impressions  of  seals 
from  Bootan  and  Thibet.     A  oollaleral  inference  may  likewise  be  deduced  from 
the  peculiar  arrfmgement  of  the  Sanskreet  alphabet,  so  very  difiexent  from  that 
of  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.    This  extraordinary  mode  of  combination 
still  exists  in  the  grea^t  part  of  the  E^xt,  from  the  Indus  to  Pegu,  in  dialectl 
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now  mpparently  unconnected,  and  in  characters  completely  dinimilar ;  and  it  is 
a  forcible  argument  that  they  are  all  derived  from  the  same  source.  Another 
channel  of  speculation  presents  itself  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  of 
titles  and  dignities,  which  are  open  to  general  notice,  and  in  which,  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  Asia,  may  be  found  manifest  traces  of  the  Sanskreet.*'  Pre- 
face to  the  Grammar  of  tlie  Bengal  Language,  p.  3.  After  this  curious  account 
of  the  Sanskreet  tongue,  I  proceed  to  enumerate  the  works  which  have  been 
translated  from  it,  besides  the  two  mentioned  in  the  text — ^I.  To  Mr.  Wilkins 
we  are  indebted  for  Hutoo^ades  or  AmUabU  JrubrucHon^  in  a  series  of  con- 
nected fables,  interspersed  with  moral,  prudential,  and  political  maxims.  This 
work  is  in  such  high  esteem  throughout  the  East,  that  it  has  been  translated  into 
every  language  spoken  there.  It  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
Akber,  attentive  to  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  promote  useful  know- 
ledge. He  directed  his  Vizier,  Abul  Fazel,  to  put  it  into  a  style  suited  to  all 
capacities,  and  to  illustrate  the  obscure  passages  in  it ;  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  Tke  Criterion  rf  fVitdom.  At  length,  these  fables 
made  their  way  into  Europe,  and  have  been  circulated  there  wiui  additions  and 
alterations,  under  the  names  of  Pilpay  and  Esop.  Many  of  the  Sanskreet  apo- 
logues are  ingenious  and  beautiful,  and  have  been  copied  or  imitated  by  the 
fabulists  of  other  nations.  But  in  some  of  them  the  characters  of  the  animals 
introduced  are  very  ill  sustained ;  to  describe  a  tiger  as  extremely  devout,  and 
practising  charity  and  other  religious  duties,  p.  16,  or  an  old  mouse  well  read 
in  the  Jfeetee  Sattrcu^  i.  e.  Systems  of  Morality  and  Policy,  p.  24 ;  a  cat  reading 
religious  books,  p.  35,  iic,  discovers  a  want  of  taste,  and  inattention  to  pro- 
priety. Many  of  the  moral  sayings,  if  considered  as  detached  maxims,  are 
founded  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  convey  instruc- 
tion with  elegant  simplicity.  But  the  attempt  of  the  author  to  form  his  work 
into  a  connected  series  of  fables,  and  his  mode  of  interweaving  with  them  such 
a  number  of  moral  reflections  in  prose  and  in  verse,  renders  the  structure  of  the 
whole  so  artificial,  that  the  perusal  of  it  becomes  often  unpleasant.  Akber  was 
so  sensible  of  this,  that,  among  other  instructions,  he  advises  his  Vizier  to  abridge 
the  long  digressions  in  that  work.  By  these  strictures  it  is  far  from  my  inten- 
tion to  detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Wilkins.  His 
country  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  opened  a  new  source  of  science 
and  taste.  The  celebrity  of  the  Heetoo-pades,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merit, 
notwithstanding  the  defects  which  I  have  mentioned,  justify  his  choice  of  it,  as 
a  work  worthy  of  being  made  known  to  Europe  in  its  original  form.  From 
reading  this  and  his  other  translations,  no  man  will  refuse  nim  the  praise,  to 
which  ne  modestly  confines  his  pretensions,  ^  of  having  drawn  a  picture,  which 
we  suppose  to  be  a  true  likeness,  although  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
original.*'  Pref.  p.  ziv. — 2.  In  the  first  number  of  the  New  Asiatic  Miscellany, 
we  have  a  translation  of  a  celebrated  composiljon  in  the  East,  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Five  Oemt.  It  consists  of  stanzas  by  five  poets,  who  attended  the 
court  of  Abissura,  King  of  Bengal.  Some  of  these  stanzas  are  simple  and  ele- 
gant.— 3.  An  ode  translated  from  Wulli ;  in  which  that  extravagance  of  fancy, 
and  those  far  fetched  and  unnatural  conceits,  which  so  often  disgust  Europeans 
with  the  poetical  compositions  of  the  East,  abound  too  much.  The  editor  has 
not  informed  us  to  whoso  knowledge  of  the  Sanskreet  we  are  indebted  for  these 
two  translations.— 4.  Some  origintu  grants  of  land,  of  very  ancient  dates,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Wilkins.  It  may  seem  odd,  that  a  charter  or  legal  conveyance  of 
property  should  be  ranked  among  the  literary  compositions  of  any  people. 
But  so  widely  do  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos  differ  fix>m  those  of  Europe,  that 
as  our  lawyers  multiply  words  and  clauses,  in  order  to  render  a  grant  complete, 
and  to  ffuard  against  everv  thing  that  may  invalidate  it,  the  Pundilt  seem  to 
despatch  the  legal  part  of  the  deed  with  brevity,  but  in  a  long  preamble  aa4 
conclusion,  make  an  extraordinary  display  of  their  own  learning,  eloquence,  and 
powers  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  preamble  to  one  of  these 
deeds  is  an  encomium  of  the  monarch  who  grants  the  land,  in  a  bold  strain  of 
Eastern  exaggeration :  *^  When  his  innumerable  army  marched,  the  heavens 
were  so  filled  with  the  dust  of  their  feet,  that  the  birds  of  the  air  could  rest 
upon  it.**— >«His  elephants  moved  like  walking  mountains,  and  the  earth 
oppreased  by  their  weight  movldered  into  4ast.'*  It  concludes  with  denonncing 
Vol.  m^-S 
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vengeance  against  those  who  should  venture  to  infringe  this  grant :  **•  Richetf 
and  the  life  of  man  are  as  transient  as  drops  of  water  upon  the  leaf  of  the  lotus. 
Learning  this  truth,  O  man  \  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  another  of  his  pro- 
perty." Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  &c.  The  other  grant,  which  appears 
to  be  still  more  ancient,  is  not  less  remarkable.  Both  were  fouild  engraved  on 
plates  of  copper.  lb.  p.  357,  &c. — 5.  The  translation  of  part  of  the  Shaster, 
published  by  Colonel  Dow,  in  the  year  1768,  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  first 
mentioned.  But  as  this  translation  was  not  made  by  him  from  the  Sanskreet^ 
but  taken  fVom  the  mouth  of  a  Brahmin,  who  explained  the  Shaster  in  Persian, 
or  in  the  vulgar  language  of  Bengal,  it  will  fall  more  properly  und^  notice 
when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  science  among  the  Hindoos,  than  in 
this  place,  where  we  are  endeavouring  to  give  some  idea  of  their  taste  and  com- 
position. 

Note  [67.]  p.  91. 

As  many  of  my  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  extravagant  length  of 
the  four  eras  or  periods  of  Indian  chronology,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  an 
account  of  them  from  Mr.  Halhed^s  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws, 
p.  zuvi. 

1.  The  Suttee  Jogut  (or  age  of  purity")  is  said  to  have  lasted  three  million 
two  hundred  thousand  years ;  and  they  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  extended 
in  that  age  to  one  hundred  thousand  years ;  and  that  his  stature  was  twenty- 
one  cubits. 

2.  The  Tirtah  Jogtte  (in  which  one  third  of  mankind  was  cormpted)  thej 
suppose  to  have  consisted  of  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  years,  and  that 
men  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  thousand  years. 

3.  The  Dwapaar  Jogut  (in  which  half  of  the  human  race  became  depraved) 
endured  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  years ;  and  the  life  of  man  was  then 
reduced  to  a  thousand  years. 

4.  The  CoUee  Jogue  (in  which  all  mankind  are  corrupted,  or  rather  lessened, 
for  that  is  the  true  meaning  of  CoUee)  is  the  present  era,  which  they  suppose 
ordained  to  subsist  four  hundred  thousand  years,  of  which  near  five  thousand 
are  already  past ;  and  the  life  of  man  in  that  period,  is  limited  to  one  hundred 
years. 

If  we  suppose  the  computation  of  time  in  the  Indian  chronology  to  be  made 
by  solar  or  even  by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  in  itself^  or  mora 
repugnant  to  our  mode  of  calculating  the  duration  of  the  world,  founded  on 
sacred  and  infallible  authority.  Some  attempts  have  been  iHade  by  learned 
men,  particularly  by  M.  Bailly,  in  a  very  ingenious  dissertation  on  that  subject, 
to  bring  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  to  accord  somewhat  better  with  that 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  as  I  could  not  explain  the  principles  upon  which 
he  founds  his  conclusions,  withput  entering  into  long  and  intricate  discussions, 
foreign  from  the  subject  of  this  Dissertation,  and  as  I  cannot  assent  to  some  of 
his  opinions,  I  shall  rest  satisfied  with  referring  to  his  Astron.  Indienne,  Disc 
Prelim,  p.  Ixxvii.  and  leave  my  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  I  am  happy  to 
observe  that  a  memoir  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos  will  be  published  in 
the  Second  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Bengal,  and  I  hope 
that  some  learned  member  of  that  body  will  be  able,  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  languages  and  history  of  the  country,  to  throw  light  upon  a  subject,  which 
its  connexion  with  religion  and  science  renders  extremely  interesting.  From 
one  circumstance,  however,  which  merits  ''attention,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
information  which  we  have  hitherto  received,  concerning  the  chronology  of  the 
Hindoos,  is  very  incorrect.  We  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  five  original 
accounts  of  the  different  Jogues  or  eras  of  the  Hindoos.  The  first  ia  gifen  by 
M.  Roger,  who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Aocord- 
mg  to  it,  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  years ;  the  Tirtah  Jogue  is  one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  thousand  years ;  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  thoa- 
•and  years.  The  duration  of  the  CoUee  Jogue,  he  does  not  specify.  Porte 
Ouverte,  p.  179.  The  next  is  that  of  M.  Bernier,  who  received  it  from  the 
Brahmins  of  Benares.  According  to  him,  the  duration  of  the  Suttee  Jogue 
was  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  years ;  that  of  Tirta  Jogue  one  mU<» 
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tion  two  handled  thousand  yean  ;  that  of  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eigrht  hundred 
and  8iztj*four  ttfoasand  years.  Concerning  the  period  of  the  Collee  Jogue,  he 
likewise  is  silent.  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  160.  The  third  is  that  of  Colonel  Dow, 
according  to  which,  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  fourteen  milUon  of  years ; 
tlie  Tirtaii  Jogue  one  million  eighty  thousand ;  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  seventy-two 
thousand ;  and  the  Collee  Jogue  thirty-six  thousand  years.  Hist,  of  Hindoet. 
vol.  i.  p.  2.  The  fourth  account  is  that  of  M.  le  Gentil,  who  received  it  from 
the  Brahmins  of  the  Coromandel  coast ;  and  as  his  information  was  acquired 
in  the  same  part  of  India,  and  derived  from  the  same  source  with  that  of  M. 
Roger,  it  agrees  with  his  in  every  particular.  M^m.  de  I'Acad^m.  des  Sciences 
pour  1772,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  176.  The  fifth  is  the  account  of  Mr.  Halhed,  which 
i  have  already  given.  From  this  discrepancy,  not  only  of  the  total  numbers, 
but  of  many  of  the  articles  in  the  different  accounts,  it  is  manifest  that  our 
information  concerning  Indian  Chronology  is  hitherto  as  uncertain  as  the 
whole  system  of  it  is  wild  and  fabulous.  To  me  it  appears  highly  probable, 
That  when  we  understand  more  thoroughly  the  principles  upon  which  the  fac- 
titious eras  or  Jogues  of  the  Hindoos  have  been  formed,  we  may  be  more  able 
to  reconcile  their  chronology  to  the  true  mode  of  computing  time,  founded  on 
the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  may  likewise  find  reason  to  conclude, 
that  the  account  griven  by  their  astronomers  of  the  situation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Collee  Jogue,  is  not  established  by  actual  obser- 
vation, but  the  result  of  a  retrospective  calculation.  Whoever  nndertakes  to 
investigate  further  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos,  will  derive  great  assistance 
from  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Marsden  on  that  subject,  in  which  he  has  explained  the 
nature  of  their  year  and  the  several  eras  in  use  amon^  them,  with  much  inge- 
nuity and  precision.    Philos.  Transact,  vol.  Ixxx.  part  li.  p.  560. 

Note  [68].  p.  93. 

In  the  public  buildings  of  India,  we  find  proofs  and  monuments  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  Brahmins  in  science,  particularly  of  tiieir  attention  to  astronomical 
observation.  Their  religion  enjoins,  that  the  four  sides  of  a  Pagoda  should  face 
the  four  Cardinal  points.  In  order  to  execute  this  with  accuracy,  they  take  a 
method  described  by  M.  le  Gentil,  which  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of 
science.  He  carefully  examined  the  position  of  one  of  their  Pagodas,  and  found 
it  to  be  perfectly  exact.  Voy.  torn.  i.  p.  133.  As  some  of  their  Pagodas  are 
very  ancient,  they  must  have  early  attained  such  a  portion  of  knowledge  aa 
was  requisite  for  placing  them  properly.  On  the  ceilings  of  Choultries,  and 
other  ancient  edifices,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  often  delineated ;  and 
from  their  resemblance  to  those  which  are  now  universally  used,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  knowledge  of  these  arbitrary  symbols  was  derived  from  the 
East.  Colonel  Call  has  published  a  drawing  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
he  found  on  the  ceiling  of  a  Choultry  at  Verdapettah,  in  the  Madura  country. 
Phil.  Transact,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  353.  I  have  a  drawing  of  them  in  my  possession, 
differing  from  his  in  some  of  the  figures,  but  I  cannot  say  in  what  particular 
place  it  was  found.  Sir  Robert  Barker  describes  an  observatory  at  Benares, 
which  he  visited  A.  D.  1772.  In  it  he  found  instruments  for  astronomical 
observation,  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  constructed  with  great  skill  and 
ingenuity.  Of  all  these  he  has  published  drawings.  Phil.  Transact  vol.  Ixvii. 
p.  598.  According  to  traditionary  account,  this  observatory  was  built  by  the 
emperor  Akber.  The  view  which  Sir  Robert  took  of  it  was  a  hasty  one.  It 
merits  a  more  attentive  inspection,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  was  con- 
structed by  Akber,  or  erected  in  some  more  early  period.  Sir  Robert  intimates 
that  none  but  Brahmins  who  understood  the  Sanskreet,  and  could  consult  the 
astronomical  tables  written  in  that  language,  were  capable  of  calculating 
eclipses.  P.  Tissenthaler  describes,  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  two  observatories, 
furnished  with  instruments  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  at  Jepour  and  Ougein, 
in  the  country  of  Malwa.  Bemouilli,  torn.  i.  p.  316. 347.  But  these  are  modem 
itmctuxes. 
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SufOB  the  fint  edition  of  the  Historical  Diffqttirition  was  published,  the  Soii- 
riak  Seddentam,  or,  according  to  a  ni<fre  correct  orthography;  the  Sfioya  Sid- 
dhinta,  on  the  principles  of  which  I  have  observed  that  iSl  the  Indian  astronomy 
is  founded,  has  been  discovered  at  Benares,  by  Sir  Robert  Chambers.  He 
unmediately  communicated  this  valuable  work  to  Samael  Davis,  Esq.,  who  has 
fiivoured  the  world  with  a  translation  of  several  considerable  extracts  from  it. 

The  S6rya  Siddhinta  is  composed  In  the  Saoskreet  language,  and  professes 
to  be  a  divine  revelation  (as  Abul  Fazel  had  related,  Ayeen  Akbery,  IJI.  p.  8), 
communicated  to  mankind  more  than  t^o  millions  of  years  ago,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Butty  or  Satya  Jogue,  the  first  of  the  four  fabulous  ages  into  which 
the  Hindoo  My  thologists  divide  th^  period  during  which  they  suppose  the  world 
to  have  existed.  But  when  this  accompaniment  of  fiction  and  extravagance  is 
removed,  there  is  left  behind  a  very  rational  and  elaborate  system  of  astronomi- 
cal calculation.  From  this  Mr.  Davis  has  selected  what  relates  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  Eclipses,  and  has  illustrated  it  with  great  ingenuity.  The  manner  in 
which  that  subject  is  treated,  has  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  methods  formerly 
brought  from  India,  and  of  which  I  have  given  some  account,  as  to  oonfinn 
strongly  the  opinion  that  the  SCu-ya  Siddhinta  is  the  source  from  which  all  the 
others  are  derived.  How  far  the  real  date  of  this  work  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  rules  and  tables  which  it  contains,  will  be  more  clearly  established  when  a 
translation  of  the  whole  is  published.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  evident,  that  what 
is  already  known  with  respect  to  these  rules  and  tables,  is  extremely  frtvourable 
to  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  a  very  high  antiquity  to  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Brahmins. 

The  circumstance,  perhaps,  most  worthy  of  attention,  in  the  Extracts  now 
referred  to,  is  the  system  of  Trigonometry,  included  in  the  Astronomical  rules 
of  the  S6rya  Siddh&nta.  Asiat.  Research,  ii.  p.  245.  249.  It  may  be  shown 
that  this  system  is  founded  on  certain  Geometrical  Theorems,  which,  though 
modem  Mathematicians  be  well  acquainted  with,  were  oertainly  unknown  to 
Ptolemy  and  the  Greek  Geometricians. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  too,  we  observe,  that  Mr.  Davis  has  in  his  possession 
several  other  ancient  books  of  Hindoo  astronomy,  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
expect  from  him  a  translation  of  the  whole  S&rya  Siddh&nta. 

It  must  be  added,  that  we  also  learn  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  that  some  vestiges  of  Algebraical  calculation  have  been  discovered 
among  the  Brahmins ;  particularly  Rules  for  the  solution  of  certain  Arithmeti- 
eal  questions,  with  which  it  would  seem  that  nothing  but  Algebra  could  have 
furnished  them.    Asiat.  Research,  ii.  p.  468,  note,  487.  495. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Professor  Playfair,  has  examined  that  Extract  from  the  8617a 
Siddhinta,  which  ^ives  an  account  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  System  of  Tri^ 
nometry,  and  has  discovered  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  It  is  with 
pleasure  I  announce,  that  the  result  of  this  examination  will  be  communicated 
soon  to  the  Public,  and  will  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
progress  which  the  natiTcs  of  India  had  eariy  made  in  the  most  abstniM 
icioncM. 
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jtM  Fktdf  mlniitff  lo  Akber,  Mverelgn  of  In- 
doitaiijwbUaliM  tlM  Ayeen  AUMy,80i  and 
Heeto-Padas  137. 

gfle«mw«f  ft  city  baill  oo  that  dver  by  Ainut- 
dar,  106. 

•Bra*  c//iidMiidlr#Mi«fy,axplaliiad,13&  Ea- 
maru  oOf  ib. 

4frk*j  nneral  idea  of  tha  cootlnent  of,  and  of 
its  trade,  01.    Origin  of  tbe  elave  trada,  eo. 

JiiaiJUmenu.  hla  account  of  tlie  laland  of  Tajiro- 
tane,  34.  Hia  cliancler  of  Ptolemy,  the  geog- 
rapher, I1&. 

JtgatkodMma*  iUoftntee  the  gaogcafihy  of  Ptole- 
my by  mapa,  115. 

jSkbery  soveralcn  of  Indneran,  hla  chaiacter, 
80.134. 

JtUfutrfue^  Alphomoi  the  Portugueee  admiral, 
ieizea  the  ieland  of  Ormua,  58,  59.  Hla  opera- 
tiooeon  the  Red  Sea.  50. 

JtUxamder  tk»  Cfreaty  hiieztenBlve  viewi  reapect- 
Ing  India,  la  Hia  expedition  to  India,  ib.  Hie 
war  with  Poraa,  ib.  How  obliged  to  relinquish 
hia  enterprtoe,  11.  Hb  measurea  for  opening 
a  maritime  communication  with  India,  Ib. 
Hla  account  of  India  confirmed  by  modem  ob- 
aervatloni,  13.  Hla  poliaealviewa  in  exploring 
that  country,  13.  Hia  meaaurea  to  unite  hia 
European  and  Aaiattc  aubjecta,  14.  Conae- 
quencea  of  hia  death,  15, 1ft.  The  auflbringa  of 
hla  anny  from  tlie  periodical  rahia.  lOSu  Hia 
aurpriae  at  the  tidea  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  107. 
CltTea  built  by  him  in  India,  lOH,  V».  Intended 
a  aorvey  of  the  Caapiaa  Sea,  113. 

JUsx€mdrUt  long  the  chief  aeat  of  eommeiee 
with  India,  9.  The  llghthouae  on  the  PImroa 
erected  by  Ptolemy  Lagua,  1&  Mode  of  con- 
ducting the  Bilk  trade  at  that  port,  96.  The 
Veaetiana  trade  there  for  allk,  48;  and  the 
Ftoranilnaa,  SO.  la  aol^ectad  to  the  Twfca, 
58,00. 

Jtlgikra,  a  mode  of  caleulaHon  kiwwa  to  the 
Biahmlna,  140.  ^ 

wfltta4«*ad,  the  modem  name  of  the  andent  city 
of  Pallbothra,  17.  Account  of  thia  city  by  Me  - 
gaathenea,  lb.  Remarka  of  Mi^^*'  Bannell  on 
thia  aubject,  110. 

jf  aMriea,  diacovered  by  Chriatopher  Oohirobaa, 
50.  The  Eaat  India  trade  a  contlnoal  drain 
ftom  ita  ailver  mlnea,  68.  Origin  of  the  alave 
trade,  60.  Contraat  between  the  nativea  of 
America  and  of  India,  ib.  The  trade  of  Eu- 
rope with  each  compared,  70.  SnppUea  Europe 
with  Ita  prodocta,  in  return  for  manuflie- 
turea,  71. 

Jtniuekmt  the  OreaLhIa inroad faito Indta, 111. 

AmUnimuMf  Mareua,  Emperor,  notlcea  of  an  em- 
baaiy  aent  by  him  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  33. 

jimtweyy,  enriched  by  tlM  Hanaeatlc  league,  54. 

4raMcaa,  andentiy  great  dealera  in  aplcea  tnm 
the  Eaat,  94, 35.  Great  ahcrationa  effbcted  in 
their  mannera  by  tlie  rcllgkm  of  Mahomet,  39, 

40.  They  oonqaer  Egypt  and  Perala,  40.  A 
▼iew  of  their  commercial  navigation,  40, 41. 
Are  tha  fliat  who  mention  porcelain  and  tea, 

41.  Derived  tha  kDowfedge  of  the  mariner*a 
eomnm  ftom  Earopa,  190.  Make  no  aeraple 
10  phmdflt 
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the  eanmm  ntvtfUiig  to  Mao- 


Ari$totUf  hia  polltleal  advice  to  Alexander,  14. 
Hla  juat  deacripUon  of  the  Caairian  Sea,  113. 
Doubled  the  expediency  of  encouiaging  com- 
merce in  a  well  regulated  atate,  114. 

jSromalietf  why  much  uaed  by  the  anclenta,  94. 

wflrrtoa.  clinracter  of  hla  Hhrtory  of  the  Indian 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  13.  Hla  ac- 
count of  the  commerce  of  the  ancienta,  96.  In- 
quiry into  hia  geographical  knowledge  of  India, 
38.  la  tlie  flrat  ancient  writer  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  coaat  of  the  great 
peninauia  of  India,  ib.  Hla  account  of  Alexan- 
der'a  Indian  fleet  corroborated,  106.  Character 
of  hla  Indian  Hiatory.  ib.  Hia  account  of  tha 
Caapian  aea,  113.  The  placea  mentkMied  in 
hia  Perlplua  compared  wfth  modem  aitnationa 
and  namea,  115. 117. 

Art*  and  Scuncta  wliere  ilrat  cultivated,  5. 

A»besto9^  ita  extravagant  prion  among  the  Ko- 
mana,114. 

Aatrmumg^  great  profldeacy  of  the  IndoataiM 
In,  00. 

AugthwrgyjamXty  enriched  by  Indian  gooda,  54. 

Auguttuty  Emperor,  roducea  Egypt  to  a  Roman 
province,  31. 

AjfMn  Akbmrjf^  account  of  the  mutual  intercouiaa 
of  the  Eaat  Indiana  ^  water,  from,  106.  See 
SaM»kr«9t  literature. 

Babdwimddj  derivation  of  the  name,  UL 
Hoetria,  riae  of  the  kingdom  of,  and  Ita  acqnlil- 

tiona  in  India,  18.     b  overwhelmed  by  tlia 

Tartaia,  Ib.  111. 
Baghvat  0«(a,  the  pure  theotogy  Uught  hi  that 

poem,  99. 
B€iUjf^.f  on  the  antk|ulty  of  aatronomy  hi  In- 

Bamk  of  Venice,  the  ibat  Ihraied  in  Europe,  19S. 
Barjfgatoy  a  oonalderable  emporium  on  the 

coaat  of  ancient  India,  Ita  aiiuation  aacertahi- 

ed,96,97. 
Batsorot  the  city  of,  fimnded  by  tbe  Caliph 

Omar,  40. 
BoMTu,  the  peculiar  aeat  of  Indoatan  aeienca 

and  liieratnre,  93.  Account  of  the  obeervitfory 

there,  139. 
Btreniee^  the  dty  of,  19. 
Bemttr^  M.,  hia  account  of  the  Indian  Ghronok>> 

fyil38. 
Byor9^  inhabited  by  a  tribe  deaoended  from  a 

colony  tent  there  by  Alexander  tbe  Great,  IOSl 
BeddaMf  Eaat  India  ahip,  remarkable  apeedy  voy- 
age of,  from  Portamouth  to  Madraa,  114. 
Brakmiutt  In  India,  their  aacred  ritea  and  high 

privilegea,  77.    Inquiry  Into  tbe  atate  of  aclaH 

tifle  knowledge  among  them,  88.    Their  rell- 

Kna  hierarchy  and  wonhip,  03.    Thdr  theo- 
ry euperior  to  the  popular  auperatltlon,  96. 

Their  docirlnea  coincide  with  the  tenela  of  tlia 

Stoical  school,  lUO.  Coneealed  rellgiooa  trutha 

from  the  people,  101. 
BmeSf  the  information  hia  travela  aflbrd  eon- 

eemlng  the  maritime  expeditlooa  of  iOng  flokK 

nion,8. 
Bruges^  made  the  itaple  of  tiie  trade  of  tha  Baa* 

aeatlc  league,  51.    u  greatly  amlehad,  51 
ITamm  SmiAir,  a  daa  aiBoof  tha  Hnoooa,  4r 

Kribad,139i 


BjfxauUiu  hifltoriaiUi  a  character  of,  43. 
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Caffa^  the  great  trade  canied  on  there,  123. 

Cairo,  the  caravan  that  travels  from  thence  to 
Mecca,  X37. 

Coitoti,  reception  of  Vaaco  de  Gama  in  that 
country,  56. 

C^,  Colonel,  his  general  opinion  of  the  antiquity 
of  arts  ana  acieiices  in  India,  135. 

Camelf  the  valuable  properties  of  that  animal, 
5, 6.  is  peculiarly  formed  for  traversing  sandy 
deserts.  126. 

Canton^  in  China,  a  factory  settled  there  by  the 
Arabs,  41. 

Cape  of  Oood  Hope^  what  led  to  tlie  discovery  of 
a  passage  lolndia  by,  56.  Is  said  by  Herodo- 
tus to  liave'been  passed  by  some  Phoenician 
ships,  63.  Importance  of  ilie  discovery  of  tiiis 
passage  by  the  Portuguese,  73. 

Caravans^  the  origin  of|  6.  Protected  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Romans,  33.  Great  commel^ 
cial  use  of,  in  tlM  East,  61, 63.  Caravans  which 
visit  Mecca,  lit?.  A  considerable  slave  trade 
carried  on  by  the  African  caravans,  ib. 

Caspian,  Sea,  erroneous  opinion  of  the  ancient 
geographers  concerning,  90. 113.  By  wliom  first 
described  in  modern  liniee,  113.  Its  dimen- 
sions, ib. 

Ga«te«,  or  orders  of  Society  among  tlie  native 
Gentoos,  described,  75.  Policy  and  tendency 
of  this  arrangement,  ib.  Their  peculiar  names, 
ranks,  and  offices,  130. 

Oitiay,  the  ancient  name  of  China,  51. 

Oylon^  supposed  to  be  the  island  described  by  I 
ancient  geographers  under  the  nameof  Tabro- 
bana,  34.    Christian  churclies  planted  there  by 
Persian  missionaries,  43.    Is  visited  by  Marco 
Polo,  the  Venetian,  S3. 

CkardtM^  Sir  John,  his  testimony  that  the  Orien- 
tals derived  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass 
from  the  Buropeans,  190.  His  account  of  the 
trade  of  Caffa,  133. 

OUUambrwt^  description  of  the  Pagoda  there,  83. 

C9Ufia,  the  only  country  whence  tbie  Romans  ob- 
tained sillt,  36.  Through  what  medium  th^ 
received  it,  97.  How  the  silleworm  was  con- 
veyeid  from  thence  to  Europe,  39.  Is  traded  to 
by  the  Arabians,  41.  First  mention  of  porce- 
lain and  tea,  ib.  The  Christian  reliipon  pro- 
nagued  there  by  Persian  missionaries,  4&. 
How  the  silk  of,  was  conveyed  to  Constantino- 
ple, after  the  Greeks  were  excluded  fhun  tlie 
.port  of  Alexandria,  ib.  Estimate  of  the  Chi- 
nese practice  of  navigation,  130.  How  the 
number  of  Mahometans  increase  in  China.  193. 
A  commercial  intercourse  by  land,  openea  be- 
tween that  country  and  Russia,  1128.  Amaz- 
ing exportation  of  tea  fVom,  to  Europe,  189. 

C%t<or&  the  high  descent  daiined  by  the  Rajahs 
of,  106. 

Chronologjfy  Indian,  the  four  eras  of,  138.  Re* 
marks  on,  ib. 

C2^opatrii,  value  of  her  fkmoua  pearl  earrings,  85. 

Colehotf  ancient  pearl  fishery  of,  carried  on  bf 
the  Dutch,  28. 

Odours^  Indian,  for  dyeing,  account  of,  135.- 

Columbyu^  Iiis  views  in  that  voyage  by  which  he 
discovered  America,  55,  56.  His  reliance  on 
the  authority  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  tra- 
veller, 134.    See  Oama. 

Commeree^  the  extension  of,  abated  hostile  senti- 
ments, 50, 51.  Unfavourable  opinion  of  Plato 
concerning,  114. 

Conmon  law,  the  origin  of,  traced,  79. 

Omerin^  Cape,  is  accurately  described  by  Ar- 
nan,  38. 

Compa»8y  mariner's,  was  unknown  by  the  ancient 

Chinese  and  Aral>s,  190. 
CrosttfntnMpta,  taken  and  plundered  bv  the  Cru- 
saders, 46.    Subversion  of  the  Latin  empire 
there,  49.    Is  conquered  by  the  Turloi   and 
made  the  seal  of  their  govenunenti  52. 


QmvsyoiidiVi  Bpechnen  of  tiie  ancient  Indiafl 
style  of,  137. 

Coromandtl  coast,  the  inliabitants  of,  always 
great  ti  adors,  37. 

Cosmtu  JndicopUusUSj  some  account  of,  and  of 
his  ChrUtian  topography,  37.  His  account  of 
Taprobana,  38. 

Cotton  maMUlaciures,  evidence  of  their  not  being 
common  among  the  Romans,  115. 

Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  origin  of,  traced, 
and  tlieir  commercial  enect9,44.  Theauaa- 
dera  acquired  tlie  policy  and  arts  oft  ttie  people 
whom  they  subdued^  45.  Brought  dilfeient 
nations  acquainied  with  each  other,  51. 

Damaaeus^  caravan  that  travels  from  thence  t» 
Mecca,  137. 

Damask  J  the  name  of  that  species  of  silk  manu- 
facture, 53. 

DanduUt  Andrew,  character  of  hi«  Venetian 
Chronicle,  123. 

D^AnviiUf  M.,  his  opinion  as  to  the  course-  per- 
sued  in  the  trading  voyages  of  King  Solomon's 
ships,  8.  His  corrections  of  Ptolemy's  Geogra- 
phy of  India,  30.  CorrobtHUtes  Nearchiu's  ac- 
count of  India,  107.  His  geography  of  India 
controverted  by  M.  Gooeiin,  117. 

Darivst  the  son  of  Hystasiies,  King  of  Persia,  his 
researches  into  and  conquests  in  bidia,  9. 

Deecany  the  ancient  Dachanos  of  Arrian,  118. 

Delta  of  the  Indus,  general  state  of  the  weather 
there,  105. 

Diamonds,  less  esteemed  by  tlie  Romuw  than 
pearls,  114. 

Diodonu  SietiZw,  bis  history  of  the  Indian  expe- 
dition of  Sesoetris  examined,  103. 

JDow,  Colonel,  account  of  his  translation  of  the 
Shaater,  89. 138.  His  account  of  the  Indian 
chronology,  139. 

DowliUatady  the  same  with  the  ancient  Taga- 
ra,  115. 

Du  Holds,  his  description  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
sUk,  115. 

Dutch  States,  became  the  first  rivals  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  tJie  trade  to  India.  68. 

DyUf  Indian,  the  excellence  or,  135. 

Eaitf  the  regions  of,  where  arts  and  acieooflv 
were  flrM  cultivated,  5.  The  intercoane  be- 
tween different  countries  bow  first  carried  on, 
ib.  Tlie  first  maritime  communication  with, 
from  the  west,  6.    See  India, 

EcUpteSf  how  calculated  by  the  Brahmina  of  In- 
dia, 91. 

Eggptj  ancient  pivjudiee  of  the  inhabitanlv 
against  any  intercourse  with  foreigneis,  7. 
How  the  Egypdaos  became  a  commercial  veo- 
ple,ib.  The  city  of  Alexandria  built,  B.  The 
seat  of  government  fixed  there  by  Ptolemy  La- 
gus,  18.  Intercourse  b^ween  the  city  of  Bere- 
nioe  and  India,  19.  Its  opulence  derived  from 
its  commerce  with  the  East,  ib.  Is  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province,  31.  Manner  of  conducting 
the  Bilk  trade  at  the  port  of  Alexandria,  96. 
Conquest  of,  by  the  Arabs,  4a  The  Venetians 
resort  U>  Alexandria  for  silk,  48;  and  the  Flo- 
rentines, 50.  Commercial  view  of  the  coun- 
tries, 53.  Is  subdued  by  the  Turks,  64.  How 
fiiie  Indian  trade  has  been  conducted  throogh 
that  country  at  different  times.  111. 

Magahulus,  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  wne 
allkrSe. 

£I»Aa«ia,  ialand,acoDunt  of  the  ancientpagoda 
there,  83. 

EUsre,  general  account  of  the  pagodas  there,  135. 

Eeop^s  Fables^  the  origin  of,  traced,  137. 

£MtM,  state  of  India,  89. 

Europe,  review  of  the  state  of,  at  tlie  time  of  tlie 
subversion  of  the  Greek  emigre,  SS.  Extensive 
operation  of  the  commercial  gaiiua  of,  69.  The 
Europeans  receive  tlie  products  of  America, 
and  supply  it  with  manuftetuies^  71.  The  «b^ 
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portatidli  of  silver  to  EadUi)  how  beneficial  to 
Europe,  71.  Importance  of  the  discoveiy  of 
tlie  paMage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  72. 

AffiuV*,  of  India,  unite  trade  with  devotion  in 
their  pilgrimages,  45. 122.  Brief  account  of,  131. 

Flm-es.  arithmetical,  originally  derived  fh>m  In- 
dia, 90. 

Five  Oeau,  an  ancient  Sanslueeti^oem,  account 
of,  137. 

Florence^  rise  of  the  itate  of,  by  manufkctures 
and  the  banlcing  business,  49.  A  commercial 
treaty  concluded  with  Egypt,  50.  Summary  of 
the  instructions  to  their  ambassadors  to  the 
8oldan,123. 

Oamo,  Vasco  de,  his  voyage  fiom  Lisbon  to  In- 
dia, 56. 

Oangeti  account  of  that  river  by  Major  Ren- 
nell,  110. 

Oenoa,  motives  that  stimulated  the  Genoese  to 
assist  in  subverting  the  Latin  Empire  at  Con- 
stantinople, 48.  The  great  advantages  they  de- 
rived from  tills  measure,  lb.  Character  of  the 
Genoese  goverimient,  tt>.  The  Genoese  ex- 
pelled from  all  their  Grecian  settlements  by  the 
Turlcs,  53.  Character  of,  by  Nicephonu  Gre- 
goras,  123. 

Oentil^  M.  le,  his  account  of  the  Indian  chro- 
nology, 139. 

Oentoosy  see  Brakmina  and  Hindoos, 

Oibbouy  Mr.,  the  Roman  historian,  Ills  accura- 
cy, 119. 

Oosselin^  M.,  character  of  bis  geography  of  the 
Greeks,  117. 

Oreeksy  their  national  pride  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  13, 14.  Uow  they  attained 
the  breeding  of  silkworms  under  tlie  Emperor 
Justinian.  S.  Are  shut  out  from  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  40.  The  Greek  Empire  conquered 
by  Mahomet  IL,  52.  Uow  they  were  deprived 
of  Bactria,  HI.  Origin  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy of,  1)6. 

Oum  Lacca,  natoral  history  of,  and  uaes  In  mana- 
ftcture,  136. 

Halhedj  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  Sanikreet  litera- 
ture, 136. 

JTanno,  commanded  the  only  voyage  for  disco- 
very undertaken  by  any  of  the  ancient  states  in 
the  Mediterranean,  129. 

Hanseatic  league  formed,  the  staple  fixed  at  Bru- 
ges, 51. 

Haaiingf^  Mr.,  Governor  General  of  Bengal,  his 
attention  to  forming  a  code  of  Hindoo  laws,  80. 

ffeeta-padct^  or  amicable  instruction,  an  ancient 
Saiiskreet  composition,  account  and  character 
of,  137. 

Hero^ttua  affirms  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
have  been  passed  bv  some  Phoenician  vessels, 
63.  His  history  of  Sesostris  examined,  103. 
His  nnsatisfaciory  account  of  the  tides  in  the 
Red  Sea,  107.  His  description  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  113. 

Hindootj  tiiat  people  ezactlv  described  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  1-2, 13.  Their  four  orders  or  castes  de- 
scribed, 75.  Remarlu  on  the  policy  and  ten- 
dency of  this  popular  arrangement,  'ib.  Their 
high  antiquity,  and  nature  of  their  institutions, 
80.  Character  of  their  Judicial  code,  ib.  Slate 
of  sciences  among  them,  88.  Their  religious 
tenets  and  practices,  93.  Their  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  then-  religion  and  c&^tes,  121.  The 
names,  ranks,  and  offices  of  their  several  castes 
described,  130.    Their  temples,  135. 

JEBram,  Kliig  of  Tyre,  assisu  ICing  Solomon  in 
his  naval  undertakings,  6. 

JS^aliUy  captain  of  an  Egyptian  vessel,  avails 
himself  of  the  monsoons,  in  sailing  from  the 
Azabiaa  Gulf  to  tha  Malabar  coaat,  S3i 


HipparehvUf  the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a 

catalogue  of  the  stars,  29. 
Hittory^  authentic,  tlie  period  of,  exiremely  U- 

niiied,  5.    Is  minute  in  records  of  blood,  silent 

as  to  useful  arts,  23. 
Hydaspet^  river,  a  numerous  fleet  ussembied 

there  by  Alexander  the  Great,  11. 
HyphaaiBf  river,  limit  of  Alexander's  progress  ia 

India,  11. 

Jjub'a,  the  first  naval  communication  with,  from 
the  West,  7.  The  trade  of  the  Phcsnicians 
with,  how  conducted,  ib.  Naval  expedition  of 
the  Persians  to,  8, 9.  Conquests  of  Darius  Hys 
taspes  in,  9.  Alexandria  for  many  centuries 
the  chief  seat  of  trade  with,  ib.  Expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to,  10.  Flourishing  state 
of  the  country  at  that  time,  ib.  Alexander's 
voyage  down  the  Indus,  11.  Political  state  of 
the  country  at  that  time,  12.  Alexander's  views 
in  this  expedition,  13.  Expedition  of  Seicucus, 
one  of  the  successois  of  Alexander,  16.  Em- 
bassy of  Megosthenes  to,  lb.  Conquests  of  the 
Bactrian  Princes  in,  18.  Remains  afterward 
undisturbed  by  Europeans,  until  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  doubled  by  the  Portuguese,  ib. 
A  commercial  intercourse  established  with 
Egypt,  ib.  How  Rome  was  supplied  with 
eastern  commodities,  21.  Advantage  taken 
of  the  monsoons,  in  sailing  from  the  Gulf  of 
Arabia  to  the  Malabar  coast,  23.  Its  commo- 
dities, articles  of  luxury,  24.  Spices  and  aro- 
matics,  ib.  Precious  stones,  25.  Silk,  ib. 
General  view  of  its  exports  and  imports,  S6. 
Comparison  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
trade  with  India,  27.  D'Anville's  corrections 
of  Ptolemy's  geography  of,  30.  The  trade  by 
caravans  protected  and  encouraged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 33.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Coromandel 
coast  always  great  traders,  37.  The  account 
given  of  India  by  Cosmas  Indicopieustes,  38. 
The  Romans  rivalled  (n  tlie  Indian  trade  by 
the  Persians  ib.  The  Italian  stales  enga^ 
in  the  Indian  trade,  43.  Account  of  the  Indian 
trade  by  Marina  Sanudo,  50.  Comparative 
view  of  the  Indian  trade,  as  carried  on  by  dif- 
ferent nations  at  difibrent  times,  S3,  53.  A  di- 
rect voyage  to  India  effected  by  the  Portuguese, 
56.  The  staple  of  the  Portuguese  trade  estab- 
lished at  the  citv  of  Malacca,  58.  A  commer- 
cial empire  established  in  the  East  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, 60.  Direct  navigation  to  India  reserv- 
ed for  modern  times,  62.  The  conduct  of  an- 
cient and  modern  navigators  to  the  East,  com- 
pared, 64.  The  prices  of  Indian  commodities 
greatly  reduced  by  the  opening  a  direct  com- 
munication with  India,  65.  The  Indian  trade 
a  continual  drain  of  American  silver  from  Eu- 
rope, 68.  Contrast  between  the  state  of  the 
natives  of  India  and  America,  when  first  dis- 
covered, ^.  The  trade  of  Europe  with  each 
compared,  70.  The  silver  exported  to  India 
contributes  to  enrich  instead  of  impoverishing 
Europe,  7L  Importance  of  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Europe,  72.  Expedition  of  Sesostris  to 
Inma,  103.  Remarks  on  the  weather  there, 
105.  Remarks  of  the  naval  expedition  of 
Nearchus,  106. '  Peculiarities  in  the  In<ttan 
tides,  107.  Aversion  of  the  natives  of  the 
East  to  the  sea,  106, 109.  Mi^or  Rennell's  ac 
count  of  the  river  G  anges,  110.  Endeavours  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Palibothra,  ib.  How  the  Indian  trade  has  been 
carried  on  through  Egypt  at  different  times,  UL 
Erroneous  descriptions  of  the  Caspian  Sea  by 
ancient  writers,  112, 113.  Deccan,  the  ancient 
Dachanos  of  Arrian,  118.  The  use  of  the  ma- 
riner's compass  learned  by  the  Easterns  from 
the  Europeans,  120.  The  Gentoos  fnflexible  in 
their  religion,  121.  Computed  number  of  M»- 
homfldans  In  India,  128.  Extonalve  cixcolatioa 
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.  of  eaalem  goods  by  tbe  carRvana,  197.  The 
nativet  of  India  the  eulieat  known  people  who 
were  civUized.  74.  Their  divi«ioa  into  castes, 
75.  The  perfection  of  Indian  manufactures 
^cooimted  for,  76.  The  general  tenure  of  land 
there,  78.  Character  of  the  Hindoo  code  of 
laws,  80, 81.  General  account  of  the  Pagodas, 
82.  Fortreaaes,  84.  Mechanic  arts,  ib.  Litera- 
ture, 85.  Their  sciences,  88.  Their  religious 
tenets,  93.  Origin  of  superstition,  05.  Tlio 
pure  theology  of  the  Brahmins.  98.  General 
reflections  formed  on  the  preceding  review  of 
the  easiera  nations,  102.  The  uiannen  and 
customs  of  the  natives  influenrcd  by  the  Ma« 
hom«lan  and  European  intrudere,  131.  Ac- 
count of  the  Sanslircct  literature,  136.  The 
Hcelo-Pades,  137.  The  Five  Gems,  ib.  Ode 
from  Wuliljib.  Specimen  of  Indian  convey- 
ancing, ib.  The  four  eras  of  Indian  chronology 
ezplamed,  138. 

indicum^  of  the  ancients,  the  same  with  modem 
Indigo.  135. 

fndigo,  tlie  several  kinds  of,  and  its  uses,  135, 136. 

InduBt  river,  passed  by  Alexander  tbe  Great,  10. 
Hii  voyage  down  that  river,  11. 

Inttitutiims  of  India,  tbe  permanency  of,  ac- 
counted for,  70. 

Interest  of  money,  54.  Chronological  view  of, 
54,55. 

Aoiy,  rise  of  the  commercial  states  of,  43.  They 
import  the  productions  of  India,  ib.  The  pro- 
fits they  reaped  fhun  the  Crusades,  46.  See 
Kfwce,  QeHoOy  &c 

ItinerarieM  of  the  Boman  Empire,  how  form- 
ed, 116. 

Java  JViiisr,  of  Marco  Polo,  ascertained,  134. 

Jenaubf  a  ciQr  boiit  on,  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
108. 

JenJktassa,  Anthony,  hla  deacrijitloa  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  113. 

Jesnoant  Sing,  his  lettM  to  Aurengzebe,  con- 
taining a  character  of  Sultan  Akber,  134. 

Jewels^  Uieir  use  and  estimation  among  the  an- 
cients, SS. 

Jew0,  when  tliey  eflSeeted  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  India,  8.  Maritime  commerce  of 
King  Solomon,  ib.  Their  coounercial  effort 
terminated  in  nk  reign,  ib. 

Joanna  of  Navarre,  her  exclamation  atthe  wealth 
of  the  city  of  Bruges,  135. 

JuUut  Casar,  his  magnificentpresent  to  Servilla, 
the  mother  of  Brutus,  35.  flls  ignorance  of  the 
British  tides,  107.  Surveys  the  whole  Roman 
Empire,  116. 

Justin,  observations  on  his  account  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  Seleucus  in  India,  109. 

JkBtintan^  Emperor,  introduced  the  ailkwoim 
into  Greece,  Jd, 

Land^  the  general  tenures  of,  in  India,  78. 132. 

Specimen  from  an  ancient  grant  of,  137, 138. 
Latitudes,  how  ascertained  m  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers, 35.   More  readily  dietermlned  by  them 

than  longitudes,  30. 118. 
Lawyers,  tfMXstyte  of,  compared  with  that  of  the 

Pundits,  137. 
Leibnitz,  bis  account  of  tbe  instructions  given  to 

ihe  Florentine  ambassadors  to  the  Soldan  of 

Egypt,  133. 
I^gic  aiMl  metaphysics,  state  of,  in  India,  88. 
Lmgitndes  of  places,  how  determined  by  ancient 

geographers,  35. 118. 

Magellan  effects  a  passage  for  the  East  Indies, 

westward,  67. 
Mahaharai,  an  Indian  efde  poem,  85.    Extracts 

ftom,  88, 80.  OOL 
Makmaud  of  Gaznah,  the  vast  fleet  that  opposed 

his  invasion  of  India,  106. 
Mahomet^  rapid  spread  of  hts  religion,  and  the 

grstt  eflkets  prodoeed  ^  it,  40i    Oootrihaied 


SMtly  to  extend  the  comiaepee  of  Aaia  and 
rica,  61. 

Mahomet  II.  suliduea  tbe  Grecian  Eteplre,  S. 

Makudel,  M.,  his  proofs  of  the  ignorance  of  tlw 
ancients  as  lo  tlie  nature  of  siUc,  114. 115. 

Malabar  coast,  probable  derivadon  of  its  name, 
3S.  How  mcnuoned  by  tbe  Arabian  writers,  41. 

Malacca^  the  ciiy  of,  roidered  the  staple  of  die 
trade  carried  on  in  the  East  by  the  Portu- 
guese, 58. 

Maldive  islands,  probable  derivation  of  thdr 
name,  38. 

Man,  a  review  of  his  progress  in  social  life,  77. 

Manufactures,  Indian,  the  perl'ection  of,  ac- 
counted for,  76. 

Maps,  none  prior  to  those  of  Ptolemy's  geogra* 
pby,  35. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  accoant  of  his  travels, 
51.  Objections  to  his  relations,  and  vindicar 
Uonoftbem,  134. 

Marsrilhs  opens  a  trade  with  Constantinople  for 
Indian  commodities,  44. 

Massaudi,  the  Arabian,  his  account  of  India,  130. 

Mecca,  the  temple  there  visiied  as  Well  bv  com- 
roercial  as  by  devout  pilgrims,  45.  Tbe  pil- 
grimages to,  conuibuted  greatly  to  facilitate 
trade,  61.  Account  of  the  caravans  whkii 
visit  the  temple  there,  136, 137. 

Medici,  Cosmo  di,  a  Florentine  merchant,  nego- 
tiates a  commercial  treaty  with  Egypt  in  fftvoor 
of  his  countrymen,  50. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  the  chief  seat  of  ancient 
commerce,  63. 

Megastkenes,  his  embassy  from  Seleucus.  Kinc 
of  Syria,  to  India,  16.   His  account  of  India,  17. 

Moeenigo,  Doge  of  Venice  in  the  flfYeenth  cen- 
turv,  nis  account  of  tlie  naval  strength  of  tlutt 
republic,  135. 

Monkish  annalists,  a  character  of,  43, 44. 

Monsoons,  their  first  application  hi  voyagea  to 
India,  33. 

Moses,  the  books  of,  the  most  anclrat  and  genu- 
ine record  of  the  early  ages  of  the  worid,  5. 

Musiris,  frequented  by  ancient  navigators,  8. 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the  natural  origin  of,MI. 

JVadtr  Shah,  general  review  of  his  Indian  expedt 

lion,  105. 
Ifarara  of  Pt(demy,  Its  latitode  acoonUng  to 

ITAnvillc,  33. 
Mavigation,  origin  of,  traced,  6.   Where  first 

cultivated,  lb.     How  introduced  among  tlio 

Egyptians,  ib. 
Mearchus  commands  the  naval  expedition  of 

Alexander  the  Great  down  the  Indus,  11.  Bo- 
marks  on,  100. 
JVCc«;pAorM,  character  of  the  Genoese  at  Cooatan- 

tinople,  133. 
Midkbuhr,  bis  evidence  In  flivoar  of  the  Enrc^iOBai 

origin  of  the  mariner's  compass,  131. 

Omar,  Caliph,  founds  the  city  of  Baaaora,  40. 
Orsnu  seized  by  the  PQrtugaeae,^.  Description 

of,  ib. 
Onde,  Nahob  of.lOS. 

Parodas  of  India,  general  accoant  of,  88. 135 

Are  placed  with  astronomical  precision,  130. 
PaUbothra,  the  endeavoun  to  aaceitain  its  sitna  • 

tton,  110. 
Palmyra,  by  whom,  and  on  what  occaskn,  bailt, 

81,  82.    Its  stupendous  ruins,  S3.    Its  preoent 

state,  33. 
PanjaJb,  progress  of  Alexander  the  Great  throogh, 

10.  , 

Papyrus,  oocastoh  of  ita  being  dlsoied  for  wxitinf 

on,  133. 
Parchment,  when  fint  osed  tat  eharten  and 

deeds,  lb. 
PaHars,  the  most  contemptlMe  race  In  Indttt, 

131. 130. 
Potaa,  not  tha  ndent  d^«r  PiUbodin,  im 
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PBsriit  tlieir  high  estiinBdon  amons  U 
S5.    Were  ilcarer  tban  dlamonai, 


the  Romans, 
U4. 

PtrOf  the  chief  suburb  of  Constantinople,  granted 
to  the  Genoese,  48.  The  Genoese  expeiled  by 
the  Turks,  53. 

PsTtfM,  how  the  commerce  between  that  counti^ 
and  India  was  conducted,  20.  Vigorous  culu- 
Tation  of  the  India  trade,  38.  The  sillc  trade 
engrossed  bv  the  Persians,  38, 39.  Their  extor 
tions  introduce  the  sillcworm  to  Europe,  39. 
Is  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  40.  Nestorian 
churches  planted  there,  4^  Amount  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Persian  monarcba  from  Hero- 
dotus, 104.  Instances  of  their  ancient  aversion 
to  the  sea.  108,109. 

Phalanx^  Macedonian,  how  formed  by  Alexan- 
der,  14. 

PkUoaopkft  the  cure  for  superstition,  07. 

PhmticiaHSf  opened  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  India,  7.  Are  said  to  have  paaed  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  63. 

Pilgrimage*  to  the  Holy  Land,  undertaken  ftom 
commercial  aud  pious  motives,  45.  Pilgrimages 
to  Mecca.  1527. 

Pilpoff^g  fkbitis,  the  origin  of,  traced,  137. 

Plato^  his  objections  to  commerce  in  a  common- 
wealth, 114. 

Pliny  the  elder,  his  dender  knowledge  of  India, 
SU.  His  account  of  the  island  of  Taprobane, 
34.  Observations  on  his  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Bcleucus  in  India,  109. 

Pomponiu*  Mela^  his  account  of  the  Island  of 
Taprobaue,  34,  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  113. 

Porcelain^  the  lirst  mention  of,  by  Arabian  travd- 
lerB,41. 

PvHugaL,  circumstances  that  led  the  Portugnese 
10  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  56. 
Vigorous  exertions  of  the  Portoguese  to  culti- 
vate the  eastern  trade,  57, 58.  Tliey  aim  at  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  to  the  East,  58.  Estab- 
lish a  commercial  empire  in  the  East,  60. 
Their  activity  in  exploring  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, M.  They  drive  the  Venetians  out  of  the 
European  markets,  by  reducing  the  prices  of 
India  goods,  65.  How  tliey  remained  so  long 
In  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Indian  trade, 
07.  Are  rivalledat  length  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  the  Dutch,  68,  and  by  the  Enclish,  ib.  Be- 
pulse  the  efforts  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  to 
drive  them  from  India,  73.  Their  intercourse 
with  Infidels  licensed  by  a  Papal  bull,  123 

P»ntt,  opposes  the  propess  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  India,  10.  Remains  steady  to  the 
Macedonian  interest,  16. 

PoUti,  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mmea  of,  the 
first  permanent  source  of  wealth  derived  by 
Spain  from  America,  70. 

Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  estimate  of  his  scientific 
knowledge,  39.  jBetablished  geography  upon 
its  proper  principles,  ib.  His  accounts  of  the 
continent  of  India  examined,  30.  His  geogra- 
vhy  of  India  adjusted  bv  that  of  modem  tUnes 
by  M.D*Anviile,  Ib.  His  exactness  in  some 
positions,  33.  Account  of  Taprobane,  34.  His 
character,  by  Agaihemerus,  115.  His  geogra- 
phical errors,  116.  From  what  materials  he 
composed  his  geography  of  India,  11. 

Ptolemy  Lagno  establishes  the  seat  of  Egyptian 

Sovemment  at  Alexandria,  erects  the  ilght- 
ouae  on  the  Pharos,  18. 
Ptolemy  PlUlad/ipkut  projeets  acanal  to  facilitate 
the  intercourso  between  Egypt  and  India,  18, 
19.    Founds  Berenice,  19. 

PidtwMkt  the  ancient  Flithania  of  Arrian,  115. 

Ramauio  detects  the   gaographical   errors  of  I 

Ptolemy,  116. 
tUynal,  Abb4,  his  HlsUiry  of  the  East  and  West 

Indies,  73. 
Jlsdggtt,  derivation  of  the  Mme,  and  tfcedlifetent 
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applications  of  it  by  the  ancenis  and  the 
moderns,  107. 

Heligion  and  superstition  discrimhiated,  94. 

Renaudotj  M.,  Ills  translation  of  tlie  eastern  voy- 
age of  two  Mahomedans,  from  tlie  Arabic,  vin- 
dicated, 119. 

Rnnell,  Major,  liis  illustrations  of  the  Indian  ex- 

exlition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  13. 101. 108. 
is  account  of  Che  river  Ganges,  110.  Re- 
marks on  his  account  of  the  suualion  of  tlio 
city  of  Palibothra,  ib.  His  opinion  of  the 
Egyptian  navigation  examined,  113. 

Rkinoeolura^  the  ancient  port  of  communication 
between  Phcenlcia  and  India,  7. 

Roger^  M.,  his  account  of  the  Indian  chronolo- 
gy, 138. 

Reme^  rise  of  the  power  of,  90, 31.  How  supplied 
with  Indian  commodities,  31.  It8impocist>om 
thence,  articles  of  luxury,  34.  Ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  ailk,  96.  How  the  breiediug  of  silk- 
worms was  introduced  into  tlie  eastern  empire, 
39.  Consequences  of  the  Roman  empire  being 
dissolved  by  the  Barbarians,  50.  Itineraries  of 
the  empire  formed,  116. 

Ruooia^  a  commercial  inteieoorse  between,  and 
China,  15S. 

Ryoto  of  Indoatan,  tenure  by  which  they  bold 
their  possessions,  V3&. 

Sacemtala.  an  ancient  Indian  dramatic  poem,  ac- 
count of,  86. 

SaeoUeao,  the  mhies  of,  importanee  of,  to 
Spain,  70. 

Saint  Ootx,  Baron  de,  observations  on  his  Cri- 
tique dee  Historians  d' Alexandre  le  Grand,  100. 

Samareand,  tnr  what  name  known  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  10.  Its  latitude  as  ascertained  by 
D'Anville,  33. 

SandraeoUuot  an  Indian  prince,  his  revolt  against 
and  treaty  with  Beleucua,  King  of  Syria,  16. 

Saiukreet  literature,  136.  Mr.  Halhed's  ac- 
count of.  ib. 

Sanudo^  Marino,  his  account  of  the  Venetian 
trade  with  India,  in  the  fourteenth  century.SO. 

Science*  J  where  first  cultivated,  5.  State  of,  in 
India,  88. 

&y/az,  of  Caiyandra,  his  naval  expedition  to  In- 
dia, 6,  9.  Why  his  voyage  Is  not  mentioned 
by  Arrian,  106. 

Seaaoy*.  modern,  established  on  the  same  prlnel- 
ple  with  the  phalanx  of  Peiaians  fonned  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  14. 

Seik*  of  India,  probability  of  disputes  between 
them  and  the  British,  105.  Their  situation  and 
character,  105. 

Seleueu*^  the  successor  of  Alexander,  his  expedi- 
tion to  India,  16.    Observations  on,  100. 

5e/im,  Sultan,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mamelukes^ 
his  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  Indian 
commerce,  73. 

SemiramiOf  the  vast  fleet  that  onnsed  her  Invn* 
sion  of  India,  106. 

Sera  MetropoU*^  of  Ptolemy,  its  latitude  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville,  33. 

^erin^Aoai,  description  of  the  pagoda  there,  83. 

Seeottri*^  Ring  or  Egypt,  the  drat  who  rendered 
the  Egvpiians  a  commercial  people, 7.  Impro- 
babilities attending  his  supposed  expedition  to 
and  omquest  of  India,  103. 

Skaeicr^  some  account  of,  89. 138. 

Sielediba,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes's  account  of,  38. 

Silk,  its  high  estimation  among  the  Romans,  35. 
The  trade  for,  engrossed  by  the  Persians,  38, 
39.  Silkworms  obtained  aiid  cultivated  bv  the 
Greeks,  39.  Venetian  and  Florentine  trade  for 

a  49.    Ignorance  of  the  ancients,  as  to  its 
uctions,  114,  115.    Why  disliked  by  the 
ts,115. 
SUvoTj  drained  fhnn  Europe  to  canyon  the  East 
India  Trade,  68.    Europe  enriched  by  tts  ex- 
portation, 71. 
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ShuB  Jhtropotitt  of  Ptolemy,  endeavours  of  H. 
D'Auville  to  ascertain  its  situation,  31. 

Slave  trade^  modern,  the  origin  of,  69.  Is  laT|:ely 
carried  on  by  tlie  African  caravans,  137, 128. 

Boiomon^  King  of  Judea,inauii7into  his  mari- 
thne  commerce,  8.  Builds  Tadmor,  in  the 
Desert,  81. 

Selyman  the  Magnificent,  his  efforts  to  drive  the 
Portuguese  from  India,  7S. 

Soulf  description  of,  from  tiie  Hahabarat,  8B. 

Spain  has  the  iMnour  of  discovering  America,  56. 
Gold  and  silver  the  onlyprolltable  articles  ihey 
fouud  in  America,  70.    They  colonize  It.  71. 

Spieu  and  aromatics,  why  much  used  by  tiie  an- 
cients, S4.  Vast  modem  consumption  of 
them,  ib. 

Strabo^  his  obscure  knowledge  of  India,  98.  His 
account  of  the  Island  of  Taprobane,  33.  His 
free  exposition  of  ancient  Uieology,  101.  De- 
nies that  SMOStris  ever  entered  India,  104.  His 
slender  knowledge  of  India,  1 13.  His  account 
ofUie  Caspian  Sea,  113, 113.  He  Justifies  his 
neglect  of  Hipparchus,  115.  Bis  account  how 
the  Indian  women  were  guarded,  131.  His  acr 
count  of  the  ancient  dyes,  135. 

Samatraj  the  Island  of,  visited  by  the  eariy  Ara- 
bians, 4L  Was  the  Java  Minor  of  Marco 
Polo,  124. 

SuperMtitum  and  religion  discriminated,  04.  Ori- 

fln  of  superstition,  05.    Progress  of,  05,  06. 
Icture  or  oriental  superstition,  06.    Philoso- 
phy fatal  to,  07. 
Surya  Siddkanta^  thesclentlfical  merit  of  that  an- 
cient Oriental  composition,  140. 
SifUOf  Slices  consumed  in  his  Aineral  pUe,  34. 

Tadmor  in  the  Desert,  by  whom  built,  and  for 
what  purpose,  31.  Its  stupendous  ruins,  33. 
Its  iwesent  state,  S3. 

TVmur/siM,  his  Judicious  choice  of  the  season  for 
his  Indian  campaign,  105. 

Taprobane,  Btrabo's  account  of,  33.  Pliny's  ac- 
count of  it,  34.  Ptolemy's  account  of  it,  lb. 
Appears  to  be  the  island  of  Ceylon,  lb.  Ac- 
count by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  38. 

TaUa^  great  drought  there,  105.  Va«t  numben 
of  vessels  for  water  carriage  there,  106. 

7m,  a  necessary  of  life  In  man  v  parts  of  Europe, 
130.    Annual  Importation  of,  lb. 

Tm  7V««,  first  mention  of,  by  Arabian  txwrd- 
lerB,41. 

7\de»  oC  the  Indian  oeean,  pecoUaritlea  in,  107. 


Trade,  how  at  firat  conducted  between  diflbrent 

countries,  6.    Between  Egypt  and  India,  18. 

Exports  and  imports  of  India,  94. 
TranonugraUon  of  souls,  the  Eastern  doctrine 

of,  explained,  100. 
Turks,  their  scruples  concerning  the  wearing  of 

silk,  115. 
7V^  accountof  the  commerce  of  in  £zdkiel,104. 

UIm£  Boff  his  astronomical  tables,  33. 

Vaoa  Murrhtna^  of  Pliny,  the  nature  and  compo 
Bitk>n  of,  181. 

Venice,  first  rise  of.  as  a  commercial  stale,  43. 
Constantinople  taken,  in  conjunction  with  the 
crusaders,  46.  The  V  enetians  engage  lanreiy 
in  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  siik,  47.  Th« 
Latin  empire  in  the  East  subverted,  4d.  The 
Venetians  supplanted  in  the  trade  with  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Genoese,  lb.  The>'  settle  a 
trade  with  Alexandria,  49.  Account  of  the 
Venetian  trade  with  India  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  50.  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  51.  Their 
trade  extended  by  the  Turks  subduing  the 
Greek  empire,  53.  Remarics  on  their  uade  for 
Indian  goods,  53.  Evidences  of  the  great 
wealth  they  acquire  by  this  trade,  54.  Alarm 
taken  at  the  direct  voyage  to  East  India  by 
Vasco  de  Gama,  57.  Measures  prosecuted  by 
the  Venetians  to  check  theprapieaBof  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  East,  50.  The  Portuguese  sup- 
{ riant  them  in  the  European  markets,  by  reduo- 
ng  the  prices  of  Indian  goods,  65.  The  great 
extent  of  their  trade,  125.  The  bank  of  Venice 
the  first  formed  of  any  in  Europe,  lb.  Amount 
of  the  Venetian  naval  sliength  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  125^  136. 

Virgil,  a  good  natural  historian,  and  descriptive 
poet,  115. 

Volncf,  M.,  his  account  of  the  camel,  136,  and  of 
the  caravan  tnm  Damascus  to  Mecca,  137. 

Wilford^  Lieutenant,  his  examination  of  Arrian*8 
Periplus  by  modem  names  and  aitualions,  115. 

WHkino,  Mr.,  his  tranalatton  of  the  Heelo-padea, 
137. 

Women,  the  Jeakmssecluslon  of,ln  India,  wheoea 
derived,  131. 

WnUi,  character  <^an  ode  translated  from,  137. 

Zesitadarsjthelr  ofike  in  the  goverament  of  In- 
doitan,ia3. 
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Murphy,  Esq.    In  3  vols.  8vo.    [lo  Press.] 

VAN  HALEN'S  NARRATIVE  of  his  Imprison, 
ment  in  the  Dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  bis  B>eape| 
his  Journey  to  Madrid,  &c.  &c.    ovo. 

THE  REMlNIf?CENCES  OP  THOMAS  DIBDIN. 
Author  of  the  '•  Cabinet,"  &c.  &c    S  vols,  in  L    8vO- 

THE  CONDITION  OF  GREECE,  tn  1827  vn.      - 
ByJ.  P.  Miller.    12mo, 

THE  RrV'ALS  OF  ESTE,  AND  OTHEP. 
Bv  Jame*  G.  Drw»kn  and  Mary  Ft.  Brooks 


Popular  Works  Recenily  PuUUhed. 


THE  UFE  OF  NELSON.    By  Robert  Soothey, 
Es^.    ISmo.  vdth  a  Portrait.    (Stereotyped.) 

TOE  UFE  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.    By 
Eer.  J.  Wiliiann.    ISino.  vrith.  a  Map.    (Stereotyped.) 

PAUL  CLIFFORD.    A  Novel.    By  the  Author  of 
**  PeUum,"  &c    In  2  voU.  12mO.    (Stereotyped.) 

O^^TEH..  A  Poem.  With  aereral  Pieces  in  Prose. 
ISma    (Stereotyped.) 

FALKLAND.  A  Novel.  I3mo.  By  She  Author  of 
Mpelham,"  dtc    (Stcieotyped.) 

LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 
In  9  vols.  8to.    (Stereotyped.) 

LIVES  OF  THE  SIGNERS  of  the  Declaration  of 
lodependeDoe.    By  N.  Dwijpht.    12mo.   (Stereotyped.) 

OVm  DELPHINI,  and  SMARTS  HORACE.  Cor^ 
rect  Editions. 

THE  LIFE  and  REMAINS  of  Dr.  CLARKE.  Sm 
An  interesting  and  imodal  work. 

WALTER  COLYTON.  A  Novel.  In  3  vols.  ISnio. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Brambietye  House,''  **  Zillah,"  6tc 

THE  BARONY  A  Novel.  In  3  vols.  ISmo.  By 
Miss  A.  M.  Porter. 

CLOUDESLEY.  A  Novel.  In  3  V(Ab.  ISma  By 
tlie  Author  of  "  Caleb  Williams,"  dee. 

DOOM  OF  DEV0R60IL;  and  AUCHINDRANE 
By  Walter  Scott,  Bart.    ISmo. 

THE  LOST  HEIR.    ANoveL    In 3  vols.  ISmo. 

STORIES  OF  A  BRIDE.    In  8  vols.  13mo. 

THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME.  A  Novel.  In  9  vols. 
l3nio.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  English  in  Italy,"  and 
■'  The  English  in  Franoe.* 

PERKIN  WARBECK.  A  NoveL  In  3  vola  13mo. 
By  Mrs.  Shelley. 

APICIAN  MORSELS.  A  Comical  Work.  With 
Cfits.    12mo. 


THE  SUBALTERN'S  LOO  BOOK. 
8  Vols.  ISmo. 


ANoveL    In 


HAJ JI  BABA.    A  NoveL    In  3  vols.  ISmo. 

DE  LISLE.    A  Novel.    InS  vola.  ISmo. 

TRAITS  OF  TRAVEL.  ANoveL  In8vols.l3mo. 
By  the  Author  of  *'  High-Ways  and  By-Ways." 

THE  NEW  FOREST.  A  Novel.  In  8  vols.  13mo. 
By  the  Author  of  "Brambietye  House,"  "Zilbh," 
**  The  Tor  Hill,"  "Beutwn  Apsley,"  "Gayeties  and 

lavitiee,"  ic^  Ac. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE   PLANTA6ENETS. 
Historical  Romance.    In  3  vols.  ISma 


An 


THE  COLLEQUNS.    A  NoveL    In  8  vols.  I8nio. 

THE  RIVALa    A  NoveL    In  Svols.  13mo. 

PRIVATE  LIFE.    A  NoveL    In  9  vols.  ISmo. 

ROMANCE  OF  HIST(»Y.  Soeond  Seriea.  8pa». 
In  3  vols.  ISmo. 

HUNGARIAN  TALES.  In  8  vols.  ISmo.  By  the 
Author  of  *^Th0  Lettie  ds  Cachet,"  and  *'  Romances 
of  Real  life." 

CONTRAST.  A  Novel.  By  Redua  Maria  Roche, 
Author  of  "  The  Children  of  the  Abbey,"  Ac  dec.  In 
8  vols.  ISmo. 

COMING  OUT :  and  thb  FIELD  OF  THE  FORTY 
FOOTSTEPS.  Novels.  By  Misses  Jane  and  Anna 
Maria  Porter.    In  8  vols.  13ma 

ROMANCES  OF  REAL  LIFE.  In  8  vols  ISmo. 
By  the  Author  of  **  Hungarian  Tales." 

DABNLEY.    A  Novel.    By  ths  Author  of  <*  Richs- 
"   In  8  virif.  Vkaix 


lAWRIE  TODD;  or,  The  Settlers  in  the  Woo« 
By  John  Gait,  Esq.  Author  of  *<  The  Annals  of  the  Pa 
rish,"  "  The  Ayrshiie  Legatees,"  dec.    In  3  vols.  ISma 

BEATRICE ;  a  TUe,  fbunded  on  Facts.  By  Mrs. 
Holland.    In  2  vols.  ISmo. 


SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER. 
3.  C.  HalL    ISmo. 


TAi.ES  AND  SKETCHES, 
master.    ISmo. 


By  Mrs. 
By  a  Country  9dKwl- 


YESTEBDAY  IN  mELAND.   ANoveL    In 2 vote 
ISmo.    By  the  Author  of  "  To-day  in  Ireland." 

TALES  OF  THE  WEST.    By  the  Author  of  **  Lot 
ters  lh>m  the  East,**  &x.    In  9  vole.  ISmo. 

THE  EXCLUSIVES.    A  Novel.    In  3  vols.  ISma 

ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY;  or.  The  Pair  MaiH  of 
Perth.  Being  Second  Series  of  "  Clxonicles  of  Canon- 
gate."   By  the  Author  of  "Waverley."   In  8  vols.  ISmo 

TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER.    By  Sh-  Walter 

Scott.    First,  Second,  and  Third  Series. 

POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS,  Facetious  and  FtaoAil, 
of  a  Person  lately  about  London.    ISma 

LIFE  OF  MAN8IE  WAUCH,  Tailor  in  DaQwith. 
ISmo. 

WALDEGRAVE.    ANoveL    In 8 vols.  ISmo. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  KING'S  PAGE.  A 
NoveL    In  8  vols.  ISmo. 


RYBRENT  DE  CRUCE. 
19mo. 


A  NoveL    In  8  vols. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  FASHION. 

vols.  ISmOb 


A  NoveL    b  8 


STRATTONHHX. 
3  vols.  ISmo. 


A  Tale  of  the  Civil  Wars,    b 


ALMACK'S  REVISITED ;  or,  Hert)eit  MDton.  A 
NoveL    In  S  vols.  ISino. 

PEACE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  A  CORNET.  A  Novel 
In  3  vols.  ISma 

TALES  OF  MILITARY  LIFE.  In  8  voI&  ISm* 
By  the  Author  of  *<  The  Mllliary  Sketch  BooL" 

FOSC  ARINI ;  or,  the  Patrfeian  of  Venice.  A  Novd. 
In  8  vols.  ISmo 

THE  NORTHERN  TRAVELLER.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.   I8ma    With  numerous  Engravings. 

srroRiES  OF  Waterloo,  and  other  tales. 

In  3  vols.  ISmo. 

THE  COUNTRY  CURATE.  A  NoveL  In  8  vole 
ISma  Bv  the  Anthor  of  *<  The  Subaltern,"  and  *'  The 
Chelsea  PensioneFS." 

NATITRAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.  With  6^ 
veral  Hundred  Woodcuts.    In  8  vols.  18ma 

RALPH  MARVYN;  or,  The  Maniac's  Prophery. 
A  Tale.  ByWilUam  Leggett,  Esq.,  Anthor  of  **  Lei- 
sure  Hours  at  Sea,"  "  Tales  and  Sketches  by  a  Oountiy 
Schoolmaster,"  dec.    In  8  vols.  ISma 

FTTZ  OF  FITZ-FORD.  A  Novel.  In  8  vols.  ISma 
By  the  Author  of  **  De  Foiz,"  **  White  Roods,"  dbc  6i.c. 


NEW  WORKS.— J.  Sc  J.  HARPta  are  pnbliahmg, 
weekly,  new  and  standard  works  by  the  best  antbora, 
English  and  American.  Several  gentlemen,  of  high 
literary  acquirements  and  correct  taste,  having  been 
engaged  to  examine  ail  new  v^rorfai  as  they  ananate 
from  the  English  press,  and  also  such  original  woKfes 
as  may  be  presented  in  nannsciipt,  the  public  may  reic 
assured  that  no  works  will  be  pubUshed  by  J.  A;  J.  H. 
i  but  such  as  are  interesttng,  InstiucttvteiiBdiDoni 
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